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STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Chairman: Mr. John R. Matheson 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. W. B. Nesbitt 


and Messrs. 


Brewin,! Fleming (Okanagan- 
Byrne, Revelstoke), 
Cadieux (Terrebonne), Forest, 
Cameron (Nanaimo- Gelber, 

Cowichan-the Islands), Groos, 
Cashin, Haidasz, 
Casselman (Mrs.), Herridge, 
Chatterton, Kindt, 
Davis, Laprise, 
Deachman, Leboe, 
Dinsdale, Macdonald, 
Fairweather, MacEwan, 

(Quorum 10) 


Macquarrie, 
Martineau, 
Matheson, 
Nesbitt, 
Patterson, 
Pennell, 
Plourde, 
Pugh,? 
Regan, 
Ryan, 
Stewart, 
Turner, 
Willoughby?—35. 


Dorothy F. Ballantine 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Mr. Brewin was replaced by Mr. Scott on March 18, and he in turn replaced 


Mr. Scott on March 24. 


?Replaced Messrs. Coates and Monteith on March 17, 1964. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Mownpay, March 9, 1964. 


Ordered,—That the Treaty between Canada and the United States of 
BAmerica relating to co-operative development of the water resources of the 
~ Columbia River Basin, signed at Washington on January 17th, 1961, together 

. with the Protocol containing modifications and clarifications to the Treaty 
‘a annexed to an Exchange of Notes between the Governments of Canada and the 
_ United States signed on January 22nd, 1964, be referred to the Standing Com- 
- mittee on External Affairs. 


WEDNESDAY, March 11, 1964. 


4 Be rsoloed, —That the following Members do compose the Standing Com- 
_ mittee on External Affairs: 


MESSRS. 

Brewin, Fleming (Okanagan- Martineau, 
_ Byrne, Revelstoke), Matheson, 
_ Cadieux (Terrebonne), Forest, Monteith, 
Cameron (Nanaimo- Gelber, Nesbitt, 
a Cowichan-The Islands) ,Groos, Patterson, 
- Cashin, Haidasz, Pennell, 
‘ "Casselman (Mrs.), Herridge, Plourde, 

_ Chatterton, Kindt, Regan, 

i Laprise, Ryan, 

| Leboe, Stewart, 
- Deachman, Macdonald, Turner—35. 
_ Dinsdale, MacEwan, 
4, Fairweather, Macquarrie, 
q (Quorum 10) 


i 
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WEDNESDAY, March 11, 1964. 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to examine and in- 
quire into all such matters and things as may be referred to it by the House; 
and to report from time to time its observations and opinions thereon, with 
power to send for persons, papers and records. 


aie 


TUESDAY, March 17, 1964. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Pugh and Willoughby be substituted 
‘ _ for those of Messrs. Coates and Monteith respectively on the Standing Committee 
ee on External Affairs. 


WEDNESDAY, March 18, 1964. 
Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Scott be substituted for that of Mr. 
Brewin on the Standing Committee on External Affairs. 
3 
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hondered, —That the Standing Committee 
to | print such papers and evidence as may vi rdered ie 
that Standing Order 66 be suspended in relation thereto; and 
leave to sit while the House is sitting. — 


Attest. 


Ais Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Brewin be substituted for that of Mr. ‘Se 
Bee on | the Standing Committee on External Affairs. rcs, 4 ; 


Attest. 


LEON- eae RAYMOND 
The Clerk ae ‘the House 


“Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN R. ‘MATHESON, 
Chairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, March 19, 1964 
(1) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 a.m. this day 
for the purpose of organization. 


Members present: Mrs. Casselman and Messrs. Byrne, Cadieux (Terre- 
bonne), Cashin, Chatterton, Davis, Deachman, Dinsdale, Fairweather, Fleming 
(Okanagan-Revelstoke), Forest, Gelber, Groos, Haidasz, Herridge, Kindt, 


_ Laprise, Leboe, Macdonald, MacEwan, Macquarrie, Matheson, Nesbitt, Patterson, 


Pennell, Plourde, Regan, Ryan, Scott, Stewart, Turner (31). 
The Clerk of the Committee attending and having called for nominations, 


_ Mr. Ryan moved, seconded by Mr. Byrne, that Mr. Matheson be elected Chair- 
“man of the Committee. 


There being no other nominations, Mr. Haidasz, seconded by Mr. Groos, 
moved that nominations close. Carried. 
Mr. Matheson was declared duly elected Chairman. He thanked the 


_ Members for the honour conferred on him and spoke briefly on the importance 


of the Committee’s forthcoming study of the Columbia River treaty. 

The Clerk read the Orders of Reference. 

Mr Chatterton, seconded by Mr. Herridge, moved that Mr. Nesbitt be 
elected Vice-Chairman of the Committee. Mr, Turner, seconded by Mr. Pennell, 


- moved that nominations close. There being no further nominations, Mr. Nesbitt 


was declared elected Vice-Chairman. 
On motion of Mr. Davis, seconded by Mr. Deachman, 


Resolved,—That permission be sought to print such papers and evidence 


_ as may be ordered by the Committee. 


Moved by Mr. Leboe, seconded by Mr. Dinsdale, 


Resolved,—That the Committee seek permission to sit while the House 


Bis sitting. 


Mr. Turner, seconded by Mr. Stewart, moved that a Sub-Committee on 


_ Agenda and Procedure, comprised of the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman and 
five other persons designated by the Chairman, be appointed. 


Mr. Scott, seconded by Mr. Herridge, moved that the motion be amended 


_ by adding the words “‘one from each of the five parties” after the phrase “five 


other persons’, 

And the question having been put on the proposed amendment of Mr. 
Scott, it was negatived on the following division: Yeas, 6; Nays, 14. 

The main motion was thereupon put by the Chair, and was carried on the 


following division: Yeas, 22; Nays, 1. 


On motion of Mr. Herridge, seconded by Mr. MacEwan, 


Resolved,—That the ‘Steering Committee” present its report to the Com- 
mittee on Wednesday next at 9.30 a.m. 

A general discussion followed, and a number of suggestions were made 
for consideration of the Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure. 


At 11.30 a.m., on motion of Mr. Macdonald, the Committee adjourned to 


; 9.30 a.m., Wednesday, March 25, 1964. 


8 STANDING COMMITTEE 
WEDNESDAY, March 25, 1964 
(2) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.30. o’clock a.m. this 
day, the Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Brewin, Byrne, Cadieux (Terrebonne), Cameron 


(Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, Deachman, Dinsdale, 
Fairweather, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Forest, Gelber, Groos, Haidasz, — 
Herridge, Laprise, Leboe, Macdonald, MacEwan, Matheson, Patterson, Pennell, 


Plourde, Regan, Ryan, Stewart, Turner, Willoughby (28). 
The Chairman announced the names of the members of the Subcommittee | 


on Agenda and Procedure, to act with him, as follows: Messrs. Fleming (Okan- — 
agan-Revelstoke), Herridge, Nesbitt, Patterson, Plourde and Turner. Bas 
The Chairman presented the first report of the Subcommittee on Agenda ‘ 


and Procedure dated March 24, containing the following recommendations: 


1. That pursuant to its order of reference of March 19th, 1964, the F 
committee print 2,000 copies in English and 500 copies in French ~ 


of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence pertaining to the Colum- ~ 


bia River Treaty. 


2. That the committee meet on Tuesday, April 7th and Thursday, April © 


9th at 10.00 am., and on Friday, April 10th at 9.00 a.m.; and that © 


decision be made later regarding the dates of further meetings. 
3. That the Secretary of State for External Affairs be invited to appear | 


before the committee on Tuesday, April 7th, to submit to the com- — 


mittee the principal considerations underlying the Treaty. 


4. That following the presentation of the Secretary of State for External . 
Affairs, witnesses will be heard in the following order: Bei: 


(a) Federal government experts in their fields; 
(b) British Columbia government representatives; 
(c) General A. G. L. McNaughton; 


(d) Leading engineering firms which have made studies relevant 


to the question; 
(e) Expert witnesses on specific points; 
(f) Local points of view. 


5. That all witnesses, other than Federal and Provincial Ministers and 


their advisors (except when they are submitting written material), 
be required to submit fifty (50) copies of their brief to the committee - 
clerk one week in advance of their appearance. Nei 


6. That, unless the witness had indicated to the contrary, the clerk 
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when distributing such briefs to the members, will append an in- — 
struction stating that the briefs are not to be disclosed to the press 


or any other media of communication until presented to the com- © 
a 
‘a 
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mittee. i 
7. That the chairman recommend to Mr. Speaker that the per diem 


sum to be paid to professional and/or expert witnesses from outside _ 


the Public Service, duly summoned before the committee, be set 
at $50.00, plus living and travelling expenses 
8. That the chairman advise the members at each meeting of corre- 
spondence received pertaining to the Columbia River Treaty, and 


that such correspondence be available in the clerk’s office for refer- 


° ‘ 


, 


ence by committee members. pe 
9. That the suggestion that the committee hold hearings in British — 


Columbia be deferred for consideration at a later date. 
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Prescived That the committee consider the report’ item by item. 
The members then proceeded to consideration of individual recommenda- 
ons in the report. 
_ It was agreed that item 4(f) be amended to read “other witnesses”. 

In connection with recommendation No. 8 pertaining to correspondence, 
; was agreed that if the volume of correspondence became unwieldy, it could | 
be listed in the minutes rather than being read by the Chairman. 
On conclusion of the item by item consideration of the report, on motion 
of Mr. Davis, seconded by Mr. Stewart, 


Resolved,—That the first report of the subcommittee on agenda and pro- 
edure be approved, as amended. 

The chairman advised that correspondence pertaining to the Columbia 
River Treaty has been received from the following: 
“International Woodworkers of America, Local 1-367, Haney, B.C.; Mr. A. Archi- 
bald, Castlegar, B.C.; Miss Bertha Ruddock, Toronto, Ont.; Mrs. E. Ross, Cal- 
gary, Altacy: Ti. Austin Wright, D.Eng., Sidney, Bie: United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, District 5 Council, Toronto, Ont.; J. Takach, 
pe otrer, B.C.; Columbia River for Canada Committee, Vancouver, B.C. 


At 10.30 am., on motion of Mr. Fairweather, the committee adjourned 
ee Tuesday, April 7th at 10.00 a.m. 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


ae 


DELIBERATIONS 


WEDNESDAY, March 25, 1964 


The CHAIRMAN: May I call the meeting to order. I see a quorum. Gentle- 
men, the first item of business is to announce the composition of our sub- 
committee on agenda and procedure. The members are Messrs. Nesbitt, 
Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Herridge, Patterson, Plourde, Turner, and 
your chairman. 

A meeting was held yesterday afternoon at which all groups were repre- 
sented and actually, only one member of the steering committee was absent 


through prior commitments. We have a report of the subcommittee on agenda 


and procedure which, with leave of the committee, I would like to read. It is 
fairly detailed, but perhaps you would permit me to read it in its entirety and, 
then, if you like, we could accept it in toto, or discuss it and consider it para- 
graph by paragraph. The report reads as follows: 


Your subcommittee on agenda and procedure met on Tuesday, March 


_ 24th, and agreed to recommend as follows: 


1. That, pursuant to its order of reference of March 19th, 1964, the 
committee print 2,000 copies in English and 500 copies in French 
of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence pertaining to the 
Columbia river treaty. 


2. That the committee meet on Tuesday, April 7th and Thursday, 
April 9th at 10.00 am., and on Friday, April 10th at 9.00 am; 
and that decision be made later regarding the dates of further 
meetings. 


3. That the Secretary of State for External Affairs be invited to appear 
before the committee on Tuesday, April 7th, to submit to the com- 
mittee the principal considerations underlying the treaty. 


4. That following the presentation of the Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, witnesses will be heard in the following order: 
(a) Federal government experts in their fields; 
(b) British Columbia government representatives; 
(c) General A. G. L. McNaughton; 


(d) Leading engineering firms which have made studies relevant 
to the question; 


(e) Expert witnesses on specific points; 
(f) Local points of view. 


5. That all witnesses, other than federal and provincial ministers and 
their advisers, (except when they are submitting written material), 
be required to submit fifty (50) copies of their brief to the com- 
mittee clerk one week in advance of their appearance. 


6. That, unless the witness has indicated to the contrary, the clerk, 
when distributing such briefs to the members, will append an 
instruction stating that the briefs are not to be disclosed to the press 
or any other media of communication until presented to the com- 
mittee. 
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7. That the chairman recommend to Mr. Speaker that the per diem 
sum to be paid to professional and/or expert witnesses from outside 
the Public Service, duly summoned before the committee, be set 
at $50.00, plus living and travelling expenses. 

8. That the chairman advise the members at each meeting of cor- 
respondence received pertaining to the Columbia river treaty, and 
that such correspondence be available in the clerk’s office for refer- ! 
ence by committee members. 

9. That the suggestion that the committee hold hearings in British 
Columbia be deferred for consideration at a later date. 


Now, what is your pleasure with respect to consideration of the first — 
report of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure? 


Mr. Herripce: I suggest, owing to their length, that it would be wise to i 
take up the paragraphs one at a time, because it is very hard to remember — 
all these details. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you so move? 


Mr. HerRIDGE: I would make the suggestion which I think is generally 
acceptable. ; 


Mr. Davis: I second the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved by Mr. Herridge and seconded by Mr. 
Davis. All those in favour? 


Motion agreed to. 


Then, the first recommendation was that “pursuant to its order of reference 
of March 19th, 1964, the committee print 2,000 copies in English and 500 
copies in French of the minutes of proceedings and evidence pertaining to the 
Columbia river treaty”. sa 


Agreed. 


Now, item 2: 


That the committee meet on Tuesday, April 7th and Thursdayaes 
April 9th at 10.00 a.m., and on Friday, April 10th at 9.00 a.m.; and that ; 
decision be made later regarding the dates of further meetings. 


Agreed. 


Mr. PATTERSON: Was the adjournment not supposed to be in there? j 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Patterson raises a point which was certainly men- i 
tioned in the steering committee. My recollection is that it was anticipated 
that on both Tuesday and Thursday we would be in a position to sit from | ; 
10.00 a.m. until perhaps 12.30 p.m. but that on Friday because of the house a 
sitting of the day, we would probably be limited to a shorter sitting period, — 
perhaps to eleven o’clock. But it was not spelled out in the recommendation. 
Is the second recommendation with respect to the first three meetings, Tuesday, _ 
April 7th, Thursday, April 9th, and Friday, April 10th acceptable? i 

Agreed. 


Item No. 3: 


That the Secretary of State for External Affairs be invited tay 
appear before the committee on Tuesday, April 7th, to submit to the 
committee the principal considerations underlying the treaty. 


Agreed. 
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Item No. 4: 
i That following the presentation of the Secretary of State for External 
_ Affairs, witnesses will be heard in the following order: 

(a) Federal government experts in their fields; 
Ba: (6) British Columbia government representatives; 
oe (c) General A.G.L. McNaughton; : 
oe (d) Leading engineering firms which have made studies relevant to. 

the question; 

(e) Expert witnesses on specific points; 
(f) Local points of view. 


% Mr. Herripce: I wonder about that word “local”; surely there would be 
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much more than local points of view. I suggest that there would be regional, 
' national, or other points of view. 
a _ The CHarirmMan: It would be helpful if anybody contributing would allow 
‘me and the reporters to acknowledge the particular speaker so that his name 
might appear on the record. Was there anything you wanted to have noted, 
Mr. Herridge? 
_. Mr. Herripcr: It was just the use of the word “local”. How would it be 
_ to make it read “other points of view’? 
- The CHAIRMAN: Would you be agreeable to the wording “other points 
_ of view”? 
_ -Mr. Herrince: Yes, or other witnesses. That would cover it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Other witnesses? 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I think that would cover everything. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Is that acceptable? 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Or “other organizations”, 
The CHaiRMaAN: “Other organizations and witnesses”; is that acceptable? 
All right. 
Mr. Byrne: I think that is pretty broad. Is the committee going to hear 
just any one? . 
, Mr. TURNER: Tom, Dick, and Harry? 
_ Mr. Byrne: I suggest that local points of view might constitute a pretty 
road term. Mr. Herridge wants to make it national. Is this committee going 
to hear anyone who wishes to make representations? This is pretty broad. 
Mr. PENNELL: “Other witnesses approved by the committee’; how about 
hat? 


. Mr. Macponap: No, I do not think we need committee approval. I think 
‘it should just be “other points of view’’. 


- Mr. HerRRIpGE: Mr. Byrne is trying to make it more restrictive, contrary 
what the Secretary of State for External Affairs said in the house—‘“‘anyone 
aving anything to contribute’. 


_ The CHatrMAN: I do not think that paragraph No. 4 limits or restricts 
| any way the list of witnesses, but simply sets out the order, as it says “that 
m ollowing the presentation of the Secretary of State for External Affairs, the 
itnesses will be heard in the following order’, so I think it is a clause which 
Yeally more relevant to sequence. 

' Mr. HerRInpGE: That is right, quite right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, what was your suggestion? 


_ Mr. Herripce: That we make it “other witnesses and other points of 
i ae 
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Mr. LEBor: I think Mr. Byrne has a point. r think the steering oe 
must have been thinking about local points of view. Er you mt, sae sass 
facts, that is one thing; but we are talking about points of view. I do of : in 
we should be confronted with witnesses who have points of ai a ae 
real interest in this problem which is before us; this could happen. I thin fe r; 
Byrne’s point is well taken. I believe we should consider when we are ae ing 
about local points of view that it is in an endeavour to give those w Z Ba 
fairly interested in this thing an opportunity to appear and express eir 
points of view. If we are dealing with facts, that is one thing; but we are 
talking about points of view. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Leboe. Is there any other COnDIDUOn Y 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Is “local’? not a good word? There are points of view 
in New Brunswick concerning this, but they certainly are not local. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Will the per diem allowance, to which you have referred, 


be applicable only to those who have been invited by the committee? 
The CHAIRMAN: We will be dealing with that clause in due course. The 
wording is ‘“‘witnesses duly summoned before the committee’. 


: 
: 


Mr. TurNER: Mr. Chairman, might we get back to the point under con- ~ 


sideration? We are talking about sequence. The witnesses will have to be 
invited in due course by the committee. Might we settle the matter in respect 
of other witnesses? 
The CHAIRMAN: Would the words “other witnesses” be acceptable? 
Agreed. 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, there is the matter of giving sufficient notice 
to these witnesses before they appear. I assume that the chairman will be in 
contact, for example, with the representatives of the government of British 
Columbia. Will this be happening in the next day or two so that they will be 
ready and available? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Davis, immediately this meeting is concluded the 
deliberations of this meeting should be furnished to all interested parties. I 
certainly would be grateful if the members of the press would be of assistance 
to us, so that anyone who is interested in this matter will be aware of what we 
have decided here today. This is a rather important meeting. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I think that is a very good suggestion. I hope the gentlemen 
of the press will give a good report of this meeting so that everyone in Canada 
will know the procedure which has been adopted today. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: There should be formal notification by the chairman to 
the British Columbia government. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. I will see that that is done. 


Mr. Davis: In view of the fact that each person has to have his submission _ 


in seven days in advance, the notice should go out to the first half dozen names 
in the sequence quite early. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, may we proceed to paragraph 5: 


That all witnesses, other than federal and provincial ministers and their 
advisers, (except when they are submitting written material), be re- 


quired to submit fifty (50) copies of their brief to the committee clerk _ 


one week in advance of their appearance. 


Mr. Ryan: That does not give much time for the first witness. 


The CHAIRMAN: The requirement is in respect of witnesses other than fed- 


eral and provincial ministers and their advisers (except when they are ‘sub-- 
mitting written material). Is that agreeable? 


Mr. Davis: I do not quite follow the part in parenthesis. 


ts 
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The CHAIRMAN: May I read this; you might even write it down, because 
it is an important paragraph: 

That all witnesses, other than federal and provincial ministers and their 
advisers, (except when they are submitting written material), be re- 
quired to submit fifty (50) copies of their brief to the committee clerk 
one week in advance of their appearance. 


I read this a few moments ago for the first time, and my reading of this 


_ clause would suggest that this limitation of 50 copies of the brief is in respect 
. . of all witnesses other than federal and provincial ministers and their advisers. 


: Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to add to that “and General 
_McNaughton”. We could not expect him to provide 50 copies of his brief and 


_ submit it to us in advance. 


af An hon. MEMBER: Why not? 
; Mr. BREWIN: May I inquire what the committee contemplates would hap- 


_ pen if the witnesses failed to present their written briefs in time? 


Mr. Davis: We would get another witness. 


Mr. MAcDONALD: I might point out that this is for the convenience of the 
members of the committee. Many members of the committee felt, because of 
Past experience, that quite often when a brief is handed out at a meeting and 
read, members did not have an opportunity in advance to prepare themselves 
and that they should have an opportunity of reading these briefs in advance. 
I would think that if a witness failed to present his brief in time, he would have 

to be shifted to another time. I think it is important the information should be 


in the hands of the members in order to give them an opportunity to deal with 


the merits contained therein. I think this will be a great time-saving measure. 
In respect of General McNaughton, my view is that his statements on this 


_ Tange back over a ten year period and at times have been so disparate that it 


/ 


would be well for him to put them in writing. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Naturally, General McNaughton being such a highly tech- 
nical witness, will have quite a considerable brief. However, in view of General 
-McNaughton’s past service and position, I feel he comes in the same category 

as representatives of governments. I do not believe he should be required to 


submit 50 copies of his brief. 


Mr. BREWIN: I would move that the copies be supplied at the expense of 
_the government in respect of General McNaughton’s brief. 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I can think of many other witnesses 
_to whom the same exemption might be applied. The committee should consider 
_very carefully whether or not it is going to provide exemption. 

Mr. TuRNER: To echo what Donald Macdonald said, I feel the committee 
“wished to have the written brief before they were presented so that we would 
have an opportunity to read them, summarize and examine them. The words in 
brackets cover the requirement that if provincial representatives choose to pre- 
sent a brief, they also would have to submit the brief one week in advance. 
However, if the provincial representative did not choose to present a brief, it 
would not apply. I think it is fairly clear. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: I think it should be clear that General McNaughton 
should not have to go down to the printing office and pay to have 50 
copies made. The government should do that. I think we should have copies 
of the brief but that the government should pay for them. 
| Mr. Groos: How would the members accept the suggestion since this is the 
consideration in respect of General McN aughton, that he be required to supply 
to us at least one week in advance one copy and then we can arrange to have 
the additional copies printed. 
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Mr. TurNER: Yes, and the chairman could undertake then to have the 
necessary copies made. 

Mr. Stewart: As I understand the situation, we are going to ask some 
witnesses to appear before this committee and in those cases we are going 
to pay their per diem expenses. In view of this it would seem to me in the 
case of the briefs that we are inviting these people to present, we should 
pay the expenses incurred in respect of the production of the copies. It would 
seem to me, if we are inviting these people to appear before us, it would be 
only reasonable that we proceed in this way and that they should have 
the expense of producing their briefs included under this particular item. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that a motion, Mr. Stewart? 

Mr. Ryan: Am I to understand that this pertains to only invited witnesses? 

Mr. Stewart: Yes, for invited witnesses only. ; 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I will second that motion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brewin: Are we dealing only with the amendment at the present 
time? 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Mr. Chairman, this amendment or suggestion is not pre- 
cisely pertinent to only paragraph 5; later on we will be discussing the 
question of expenses and, perhaps at that time, we can deal with it further. 

Mr. TuRNER: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest an amendment that might meet 
the suggestion of Dr. Stewart and Mr. Fairweather, namely that the witnesses — 
be required to submit a brief to the chairman, say ten days in advance and 
that the chairman have 50 copies printed for distribution. ¥ 

Mr. Herripce: That will clear the whole matter up pretty well. 

Mr. TurRNER: Would that meet with Mr. Stewart’s suggestion? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I second the motion. ‘ 

Mr. Ryan: Am I to understand this applies to only those witnesses who are 
invited? Ag 

Mr. TURNER: Yes. } 

The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved by Mr. Turner and seconded by Mr. 
Herridge; are you ready for the question? wa 

Mr. Ryan: But, this is limited to only invited witnesses. Bye 

Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, if this is to apply to all invited witnesses 
it is quite possible a witness might bring in a lengthy brief consisting of 
many many pages and, therefore, involving considerable expense, and I 
would presume, in view of what has been said, that the expenses related to 
the production of these would be all inclusive regardless of the size of the 
brief. This is my understanding of the amendment proposed. rN ; 

Mr. LEBOE: It will be only a drop in the bucket. , i 

Mr. Davis: I do not see how you can limit it. a 

The CHAIRMAN: There is one point which our clerk has pointed out to me 
just now; this procedure may impose an intolerable burden on the facilities — 
of the house. + 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: We can shop this work out. 


— 


tay Mr. TURNER: Surely there is a Xerox machine somewhere in the city of 
awa. ee) 


; 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion; is there ane’ 


further discussion? 4 
Mr. (CHATTERTON: Mr. Chairman, I want it made clear that this applies: 
only to invited witnesses, ae 


| 


s 
Mr. Groos: Yes, that is the case. 
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ad - The CHarRMAN: The wording of paragraph 5 states that all witnesses other 
than federal and provincial ministers and their advisers be required to submit 
50 copies of their briefs to the committee clerk. 
ae Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, that is 
~ not inconsistent with what we have in mind at this time. You are referring now 
‘to a selected class of witnesses for whom we are going to assume the re- 
_ sponsibility. It should be the understanding that those who come on their 
“4 own will have to provide the briefs out of their own pocket. 
The CHAIRMAN: Am I correct in my understanding that Mr. Turner’s 
fe “suggestion is limited to summoned witnesses? 


Mr. TURNER: Yes. 
hi The CHAIRMAN: That is the situation? 
a _ Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I agree to that. 


Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, are we dealing with the amendment now or 
_ the clause as a whole? 


The CHAIRMAN: I presume at the moment we are dealing with a motion 


prior to the consideration of the clause as a whole, and this should have a 
relevant bearing. 


Mr. BreEwIn: I would like to say something on the clause as a whole when 
_ we arrive at that point, Mr. Chairman. 


2 The CHAIRMAN: Is there any objection to this motion being dealt with at 
_ this time and then we can revert to paragraph 5 as a whole? 

a Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you ready for the question. All those in favour? 


Mr. DINSDALE: If I may interrupt, Mr. Chairman, before we vote on the 
amendment I would like to say that this will be establishing a precedent, at 
least from the experience I have gained sitting in committees. This is the first 
time I have ever seen a committee volunteer to supply copies of briefs to be 
_ presented from all sources. I think you should keep that in mind. 


Mr. BYRNE: This is not the first time we have asked for briefs in advance. 


| Mr. DINSDALE: But you will be establishing a precedent that may apply 
to all future cases of this kind. 


__ Mr. Groos: But it does not pertain to all sources. 


_ Mr. STEwart: Mr. Chairman, I believe there is some misunderstanding 
_ which may be on my part or that of others. 

As I understand the situation, only those witnesses who are specifically 
"requested to be here for the purpose of helping this committee would be 
facilitated in their presentation in this way. In my opinion, if we are going to 
aa these people to come here, surely it is our duty to assist them in making 

_ their presentations. 
a I do appreciate the point made by Mr. Dinsdale when he says this may 
involve a considerable expense but it seems to me that if we are going to the 
: extent of having them come here to Ottawa we are going to have to accept 
_the other expenses which are entailed. 


if Mr. DINSDALE: My only point, Mr. Chairman, is that this would be estab- 
‘lishing a precedent. 


- Mr. DEACHMAN: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that we as a committee 
are not so much interested in the witnesses producing 50 copies; what we are 
“interested in is that the chairman make available for the members of this 
committee 50 copies of the briefs. I think our suggestion should be that the 
‘chairman of the committee undertake to produce 50 copies and it then would be 


left to the chairman how he accomplishes this. If a witness was ina position, 
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to have 50 copies available, so much the better. Naturally, if an engineering 
firm prepared 50 copies there would be no need for us to be concerned. 
However, if a case comes up where a witness finds difficulty in preparing 50 
copies we could ask that a copy of the brief be forwarded here from which we 
could make the additional copies. If this were the case we would not have to 
make resolutions in this committee on such a broad scale, and the chairman 
would be charged with this duty. mK 

Mr. Groos: I wonder how dangerous this precedent is when we consider 
that the 50 copies are available for the use of members of this committee. No 
doubt, a few would be required for file and other purposes. ne 

I have served as a member on the defence committee and, in that case, the 
chairman had 50 copies of what was said prepared. In my opinion, there does 
not seem to be any added expense involved in this case. mi 

The CHarrMaNn: Gentlemen, are there any other comments? vay 

Mr. Herrince: Mr. Chairman, I think it has been made quite clear that 
this concerns only those witnesses who are particularly requested to appear 
before the committee. There will be organizations and others who are in- 
vited in general terms, according to the attitude of the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs and the government. That is, there will be those who are 
specially or particularly invited to appear, and then there will be the over-all 
invitation to those who have anything to contribute to the committee’s knowl-- 
edge. HN 

Mr. Byrne: Then, what is the motion? P 

The CHAIRMAN: The motion was made by Mr. Turner and seconded by Mr. 
Herridge. er 

I would ask the clerk to read the motion. 


The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: The motion reads: ae 


“fa 
iy 


4 


That summoned witnesses be required to submit a brief to the chair- : 
man ten days in advance and the chairman arrange to have 50 copies” 
made for distribution to the members. Bim 


Mr. TuRNER: That could be just added to the existing paragraph so ae 
it would read that other witnesses would provide 50 copies but the summoned 
witnesses would present only one copy ten days in advance and then the 


chairman would take care of the distribution. a 
The CHAIRMAN: All those in favour? head 
Motion agreed to. y | 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, may we now revert to paragraph 5, namely 


that all witnesses other than federal and provincial ministers and their 
advisers, (except when they are submitting written material), be required to 


submit (50) copies of their brief to the committee clerk one week in advance 
of their appearance. 4 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, could you explain again what is contained 
in the bracket: “except when they are submitting written material?” Presum- 


Mr. Davis: I am sure the provincial and federal i ‘aa 
‘ : eople will have e 
sufficient time to prepare 50 copies in advance. aes he 


ft 
Velie 
aie 
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Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Mr. Chairman, perhaps I could just 
a word in clarification. As I recall our conversations of yesterday, the pur- 
se of this rule was to take care of the contingency that some may present 
citten material to the committee while others may only wish to respond to 
jestioning but may from time to time during the presentation call on their ad- 
isers for clarification. In some cases their clarification may be prepared in the 
m of a written statement while in other cases the clarification may take the 
m of extemporaneous answers to questions. Consequently we were not trying 
tie the witnesses’ hands to the extent that each time they open their mouths 
ey will have to send 50 written copies of the points of clarification. 


Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, that explanation is along the lines of what 
had in mind. I do not think an amendment is necessary. It appears to me that 
e all feel that it is a desirable objective to have this written material provided 
advance, but I hope this will not be regarded as a rigid rule. There may 
some individuals who, through no fault of their own, do not have filed | 
| copies of their presentation. Perhaps a witness is available and we desire 
0 call that witness in a hurry in which case he will not have 50 copies of his 
resentation available. I hope we consider this suggestion as a general direction 
er than a rigid rule. 


- The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Brewin, the steering committee met yesterday and 

ussed this subject for some time. It was felt that it was desirable to lay 
wn certain general ground rules which it hoped would have the effect first 
all of permitting every member of this committee to do his work very 
seriously in advance, and, secondly, that the time of the committee would not 
be consumed by the simple reading of briefs as perhaps occurred, without 
iscredit to anyone, during hearings of the defence committee which sat on 
ral occasions for an hour or an hour and a half listening to a brief being 
ad which the members had not had the opportunity of examining in advance. 
his suggestion was put forward in order that all members would be in a 
sition to familiarize themselves with that which the witness had to say so 
that when the witness came before the committee he could in a very short 
eriod of time, perhaps 15 minutes to one half hour, summarize his submission 
and then make himself available for questioning in respect of the views he had 
put before the committee. 


If I have not expressed that which was in the minds of the members of 
steering committee I hope you will be helpful now in adding to what I have | 


_ Mr. Herrince: Mr. Chairman, I think your estimate of 15 minutes is a 
t modest. It seems to me that it was understood that in many cases when 
e committee members had a brief in advance it would not be necessary 
‘read the brief at all and the witness could refer to it page by page with 
lanations, answering questions of the committee members as they considered 
e brief. I presume that procedure would apply to presentations by ministers 
well. I presume the ministers will provide written submissions in this 
nection. I think this whole question must be left to the good judgment of 
$s committee as we proceed. 


Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, I should like to make sure that the wording 
yf this resolution as it stands means that all witnesses are required to adhere 
© it because it is very imperative in its terms. Some member of this com- 
ittee might well state that in view of the fact the witness did not adhere 
hould not be heard. All I wish to have is your assurance, Mr. Chairman, 
t this suggestion is not intended to be a rigid rule but merely a guide line 
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Mr. MacponaLp: Mr. Chairman, I feel that the suggestion as it is worded 
is in actuality a rigid rule. Of course, this committee has the power to change 
it at any time or make exceptions in particular cases. I feel that unless we 
state that it is a rigid rule for all witnesses it will not be effective. I think every 
witness should be faced with the necessity of setting down his thoughts in 
advance for distribution to committee members. 


Mr. Patterson: Mr. Chairman, I had the same thought as that expressed 
by Mr. Macdonald. I do not think there is any point in setting down rules if 
they are not going to be recognized as rules. I feel that when we state witnesses 
should do certain things then they should be required to do them, otherwise 
we might just as well throw the rules out of the window. If we make an 
exception in one case we may have to make the same exception in other cases. On 
the other hand, if at a later date the members of this committee feel that 
they should make a change in the rules that would be permissible. Let us 
proceed on the basis that a rule is a rule and must be adhered to. 


Mr. ByrNnE: Yes, as is the case in the House of Commons itself. | 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I support the point of view expressed by | 
Mr. Brewin. I think we should just use common sense in this regard. We might 
well find ourselves summoning someone before this committee under circum-_ 
stances which make it impractical to provide 50 copies in advance. I feel we 
should consider this suggestion as a guide line to be followed generally by wit- 
nesses appearing before this committee. 


Mr. ByRNE: Mr. Chairman, we are masters of our own procedure. 


Mr. Lesor: Mr. Chairman, I think we should stick to the rules and, as 
Mr. Byrne has pointed out, we are masters of our own procedure and may make 
exceptions to these rules when we find it necessary. Perhaps when witnesses 
express a desire to appear before the committee at some date later than origin~ — 
ally scheduled, in order to provide the 50 copies of the presentation in advance, — 
I see no reason why they should not be granted this privilege. Unless this com- — 
mittee desires to yield at this particular time in respect of these rules, I feel 
the committee can make exceptions to the rules because of unusual circum-— 
stances when it is deemed necessary and practical. I feel the rule should stand 
as it is, otherwise we will not accomplish anything in this direction at all but 
will be defeating the purpose. 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, we may make many exceptions to these rules 
but I do not see the necessity of making these exceptions now. 


Mr. LEBOE: I agree exactly with that sentiment. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you ready for the question? All those in favour of - 
paragraph 5 in its present form please raise your hands? All those opposed to i 
paragraph 5 in its present form raise your hands? q 


I declare the motion carried unanimously. 


We will now consider paragraph 6: f 

; That unless a witness has indicated to the contrary the clerk when — 
distributing such briefs to the members will append an instruction 
stating that briefs are not to be disclosed to the press or any other media 


of communication until presented to the committee. 


Mr. BYRNE: Question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you ready for the question? All those in favour raise 
your hands? All those opposed raise your hands? : : 


I declare the motion carried unanimously. 


~ pete 
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We will now consider paragraph 7: 


That the chairman recommend to Mr. Speaker that the per diem 
sum to be paid to professional and/or expert witnesses from outside the 
public service duly summoned before the committee be set out at $50, 
plus living and travelling expenss. 


Mr. Groos: Mr. Chairman, what does the word “summoned”? mean? Are 
we limiting this paragraph to only those witnesses who have been invited to 


_ attend, or also to those witnesses attending as a result of their own request? 


Mr. MAcDONALD: Our intention was that expenses be paid only to those 


individuals the committee may decide to invite as opposed to those witnesses 


who come forward on their own initiative. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Groos in making the point that the word 
“summoned” may have some certain legal connotation. 


Mr. MacponaLp: Perhaps we could refer this question to the clerk, Mr. 
Chairman. I think this term has been used in the past. 


Mr. ByrNE: Mr. Chairman, there seems to be some misunderstanding in 


regard to paragraph 6. Certainly I am of a different opinion from Mr. Brewin 
regarding the intent of that paragraph. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, may we revert to paragraph 6? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, I would ask that we revert to a reconsidera- 
tion of this paragraph. Do we understand the wording of that paragraph to 
mean that only those witnesses. who ask that their briefs be kept confidential 
be accorded this privilege, or are we to understand that all briefs are to remain 
confidential until they have been presented to this committee unless otherwise 


_ requested by the witness? 


Mr. BREWIN: Would you mind repeating the paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN: The wording of this paragraph is: 
That unless a witness has indicated to the contrary the clerk when dis- 
tributing such briefs to the members will append an instruction stating 


that the briefs are not to be disclosed to the press or any other media 
of communication until presented to the committee. 


It would appear that the intention is to extend this privilege to all 


witnesses. 


Mr. ByrRNE: The decision is left to the witnesses in regard to the treatment 
of the briefs? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that is accurate. 
May we now return to our consideration of paragraph 7, the provision 


for paying a per diem rate of $50. plus living and travelling expenses to 


professional and expert witnesses duly summoned before the committee. 


Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, what is the summoning procedure? I do not 
think the word “summoned” can carry its legal connotation in this respect. 


Mr. TurneR: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might ask the clerk, through 


_ you, whether the word “summon” in parliamentary terminology is the same 
as “invite’’. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Ryan, would it be acceptable to you if this word 


-“summon” were changed to the word “invite”? 


Mr. Ryan: I would much prefer it. 
Mr. CamERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I would object to that. 


_ Correct me if I am wrong, but I would think that a committee of parliament 
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has the right to summon any citizen to appear before it, and that witnesses — 
whom we wish to hear can be subjected to that summons. If you invite some- 
body, he can say, ‘“‘No, thank you, I do not choose to come”. 

Mr. TurNER: Speaking to that point, without infringing on parliament’s 
rights, I think the intent of the paragraph is to allow the refunding of expenses 
to anybody required or invited to come at the instance of this committee. 
Perhaps, to maintain the parliamentary prerogative, and yet to make it clear 
that we are not issuing subpoenas, we could add the words “or invited” so that A 
it would read “summoned or invited”. 

Mr. Groos: I just wanted to cover the situation where a person asks if 
he may appear before the committee or one who really appears at his own 
invitation. Would we be paying his way? 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): In that case we are not either 
summoning or inviting, we are permitting. : 

Mr. McEwan: Mr. Chairman, what is the wording of the committee’s — 
terms of reference concerning the sending of papers; does it say “summons”? | 

The CuarRMAN: Gentlemen, I wonder if I could read you the following ~ 
terms of reference in regard to the word “ordered”. For our purposes this isa 
the definition of the word “ordered”: a 

That the said committee be empowered to examine and inquire © 
into all such matters and things as may be referred to it by the house; k 
and to report from time to time its observations and opinions thereon — 
with power to send for persons, papers and records. ‘3 


I should like to refer you to standing order 69, paragraph 1 in the 1962 — 
edition. 
Mr. Macponatp: I would suggest that unless we follow the procedure — 
set out in standing order 69, we do not have any authority to pay the per diem ~ 
expenses or other costs of a witness. In subparagraphs 1 and 2 the term used — 
is specifically to summon. om 
The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that the wording of the steering committee — 
“duly summoned before the committee” is acceptable in its present form? All — 
those in favour? Anyone opposed? ae 
Agreed. 


Paragraph 8 reads: 


That the chairman advise the members at each meeting of corre- © 
spondence received pertaining to the Columbia river treaty, and that © 
such correspondence be available in the clerk’s office for reference by — 
committee members. a 


The clerk of the committee or the chairman of the committee has received _ 
correspondence from the following pertaining to the Columbia river treaty, — 


I 


and it is presently available for reference by members of the committee in — 
the office of the clerk, room 495, west block: International Woodworkers of 
America, local 1-367, Haney, B.C.; Mr. A. Archibald, Castlegar, B.C. 4 
Mr. HerrinGe: A fine fellow. ' 
The CHAIRMAN: Miss Bertha Ruddock, Toront i ; a 

: o, Ontario; Mrs. E. Ross, 

Calgary, Alberta; L. Austin Wright, D.Eng., Sidney, B.C. ee 
Mr. HERRIDGE: He is very well informed. 


; The CHAIRMAN: United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of Americ: 
district 5 council, Toronto, Ontario; J. Takach, Vancouver, B.C. and Columbi 
river for Canada committee, Vancouver, B.C. ; 


Mr. HERRIDGE: A very active group. 
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e Cuamazan: To my Jmowledge that is all me correspondence received. 


"Paragraph 9 reads: 
That the suggestion that the committee hold hearings in British 
Columbia be deferred for consideration at a later date. 
_ I understand it is agreed. 
_ Agreed. 


_ May I have a motion from a member of this committee approving the first 
‘eport of the sub-committee on agenda and procedure of the standing committee RM 
on | external affairs as amended? : 


_ Mr. Davis: I so move. ne 
_ The CHAIRMAN: It is seconded by Mr. Stewart. det 
Motion agreed to. 


If there is no other business at this moment, and I think there is none 
cause we are awaiting the Secretary of State for External Affairs, we are 
ady for a motion for adjournment. It is moved by Mr. Fairweather and 
econded by Mr. Ryan that the committee adjourn. 


Motion agreed to. 
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The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10.00 o’clock a.m. 


this day, the Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Brewin, Byrne, Cadieux (Terrebonne), Cam- 
eron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Cashin, Davis, Deachman, Dinsdale, 
Fairweather, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Forest, Gelber, Groos, Haidasz, 
Kindt, Laprise, Leboe, Macdonald, Matheson, Nesbitt, Patterson, Plourde, 
Pugh, Ryan, Turner, Willoughby—(26). 


In attendance: The Honourable Paul Martin, Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs; Mr. Gordon Robertson, Clerk of the Privy Council; Mr. A. E. 
Ritchie, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs; and Mr. 
G. M. MacNabb, Water Resources Branch, Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources. 


The Chairman presented the second report of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
and Procedure, dated April 6, 1964, as follows: 

1. It is understood that the Hon. R. W. Bonner, Q.C., Attorney General 
of British Columbia, the Hon. R. G. Williston, Minister of Lands, 
Forests and Water Resources, and Dr. H. L. Keenleyside, Chair- 
man of the B.C. Hydro and Power Authority, will be in Ottawa on 
April 13th, 14th and 15th, and have indicated their willingness to 
appear before the Committee on those dates. It is therefore recom- 
mended that the Chairman extend an invitation to these gentle- 
men to attend on the dates mentioned. 

2. That the committee meet to hear the British Columbia government 
officials on Monday, April 13th at 4.00 p.m., on Tuesday, April 14th 
at 10.00 a.m., and on Wednesday, April 15th from 9.00 a.m. to 11.00: 
a.m. 

3. That the committee resume hearing of Federal government officials: 
on Thursday, April 16th at 10.00 am., and on Friday, April 17th 
from 9 to 11.00 a.m. 

4. The government of Saskatchewan has requested that the committee 
receive a delegation from that province in May; it is therefore 
recommended that the Chairman extend an invitation to the 
Premier of Saskatchewan to send representatives. 

5. That the government of Alberta be made aware of the fact that the 
committee would be prepared to receive a submission from them, 
if they wish to present one. 

6. That the Chairman advise the Hon. Davie Fulton that the committee 
would be pleased to hear from him if he wishes to appear; and that 
if Mr. Fulton does wish to appear, he be invited to do so after 
the committee has heard General McNaughton. 

7. That the following independent engineering firms be invited to at- 
tend to give evidence: Montreal Engineering Co. Ltd., Montreal; 
H. G. Acres & Co., Niagara Falls, Ont.; C.B.A. Engineering Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver; Caseco Consultants Ltd., Vancouver. 
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8. That 100 copies of certain material submitted by General McNaughton 
for information of the committee be ordered to be printed. 


On motion of Mr. Davis, seconded by Mr. Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), 
the report was approved. 

The Chairman announced that correspondence has been received from — 
the following since the last meeting: Mr. Wm. Kashtan, Executive Secretary, 
Communist Party of Canada; Mr. F. Tomkinson, Vancouver; Mr. F. J. Bar- 
tholomew, Vancouver; Vancouver Board of Trade; Mrs. E. Wood, Secretary, 
Columbia River for Canada Committee; the Hon. W. S. Lloyd, Premier of 
Saskatchewan. | 

The Chairman welcomed the Secretary of State for External Affairs and — 
invited him to make a statement. 

The Minister then made a detailed and comprehensive statement outlin-_ 
ing the principal considerations underlying the Columbia River Treaty Proto- # 
col, 

During the course of his statement, the Minister tabled two documents © 
entitled respectively ‘(Correspondence between General A. G. L. McNaughton > 
and the Department of External Affairs, 1963-64”, and ‘Correspondence be- 
tween Ministers of the Government of Canada and Premier W. S. Lloyd of 
Saskatchewan relating to Development of the Columbia River Basin in Canada”. 


On motion of Mr. Davis, seconded by Mr. Byrne, 
Resolved,—That the two documents tabled by the Minister be printed as 
part of today’s Proceedings. (See Appendices A and B.) 


Later the Minister provided copies of a publication entitled “The Columbia 
River Treaty and Protocol: A Presentation” prepared by the Departments of 
External Affairs and Northern Affairs and National Resources, copies of 
which were distributed to the members. i 


The Minister’s presentation continuing, Mr. Byrne moved, seconded by 
Mr. Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), that the Committee adjourn now and 
reconvene at 4.00 o’clock this afternoon. Carried. Cite’ 


At 12.30 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 4 o’clock p.m., this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 

(4) 

The Committee reconvened at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Matheson, 
presiding. \ in 
Members present: Messrs. Brewin, Byrne, Cadieux (Terrebonne), Cam- 
eron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Cashin, Davis, Deachman, Dinsdale, 
Fairweather, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Forest, Gelber, Groos, Haidasz, 
Kindt, Klein, Laprise, Leboe, Macdonald, MacEwan, Matheson, Nesbitt, Pat- 
terson, Pennell, Pugh, Ryan, Stewart, Willoughby—(28). ith 
In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting. a | 


The Secretary of State for External Affairs resumed his presentation and. 


was questioned. i 


At 5.45 p.m., on motion of Mr. Haidasz, the committee adjourned to 10.00 
a.m., Thursday, April 9, 1964. a 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 4 
Clerk of the Committee, 


EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, April 7, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: I see a quorum. May I call the meeting to order. We are 
rting just a few minutes late today, but I hope hereafter we will be able 
move ahead just as promptly as we can in the hours assigned. : 

First, I would like to present the second report of the subcommittee on 
mda and procedure of the standing committee on external affairs: (See 
‘Minutes of Proceedings.) 

_ May I have a motion from a member of the committee that this report 

e€ approved? 

_ Moved by Mr. Davis, seconded by Mr. Fleming. 

_ Mr. PucH: Has Alberta made any representations that they be here? 
_ The Cuarrman: My understanding is there has been no official communica- 
tion from the province of Alberta. 
_ It is however our intention to communicate with them. 
Is the committee ready for the question? 
_ Motion agreed to. 


_ The CHarrman: Now, gentlemen, the purpose of our meeting this morn- 
g is to hear the initial submission by the Secretary of State for External 
ffairs. 
Prior to the submission by Mr. Martin, I might point out that it was agreed 
ould be desirable to indicate to the committee what correspondence has 
en received. I would like to report that correspondence has been received, 
e our last meeting, from the following: Mr. F. Tomkinson, Vancouver, B.C.; 
r. F. J. Bartholomew, electrical engineer, Vancouver, B.C.; The Vancouver 
board of trade; Mrs. E. Wood, secretary, Columbia river for Canada committee; 
\ the Hon. W. S. Lloyd, premier of Saskatchewan; Mr. Wm. Kashtan, executive 
“secretary, Communist party of Canada: 
I would like to call on the Hon. Paul Martin. 


Hon. PauL Martin (Secretary of State for External Affairs): Mr. Chairman 
d members of the committee, this is a very important meeting, and the 
lbject is a very complicated one. I hope, in opening the submission for the 
vernment’s contention in respect of the desirability of the treaty on the 
lumbia river project, the supporting protocol and the conditions of sale 
ch are all supported by an agreement between Canada and British Columbia, 
it will be possible for us to give you in the early stages of this committee— 
inning with my evidence and later that of members of the federal and 
Ovincial service—the arguments in favour of the position that Canada under 
oO successive governments has taken with regard to this matter. 

_ The meetings of this standing committee on external affairs which are 
gned to examine the treaty and the protocol, bring a long history of study 
id negotiations to final review. I hope the government’s presentation will 
members of the committee the fullest possible information on which to 
ise their judgments. 

On March 3 and March 9 in the House of Commons I made a comprehensive 
tement. While I may traverse some of the points in that statement, it is not 
intention by any means to cover the same ground. A 

In my judgment the treaty and protocol represent the best possible - 
rangement from Canada’s point of view. I believe that this agreement— 
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i ent—will serve well the national interest. At the same time I 
Seite ineorient to emphasize that it reflects the wishes of the province 
of British Columbia where the river is located. It is also far better for Canada 
than anything we could do on our own without United States co-operation. 
In fact, one engineering report after another has indicated that without cO- 
operation with the United States, the economics of developing the Canadian 
stretch of the Columbia would be doubtful indeed. Whatever else may be said | 
in these hearings, I hope that these basic facts will be kept in mind. | 

It has been said by some critics that this represents a sell-out. These are 
that are used often to hide any careful examination of ee 
rovides or what the protocol seeks to do. It is no more accurate ~ 
eae a sell-out than it would be to say that the United States sold 
out to Canada as a result of the arrangement that has been made for building 
the Libby dam, from which Canada will derive such benefits. If there was a © 
sell-out by Canada in respect of the sale of the downstream benefits, then — 
certainly there was a sell-out by the United States to Canada in respect of 
Libby. But, of course, the real fact is that this is not the way to look at 
this proposition because this is a co-operative arrangement. I think the - 
evidence will show clearly it would not be correct to make the interpretation, j 
either in respect of the sale of the downstream benefits by Canada or the q 
advantages accruing to Canada by the establishment of Libby, that these ~ 
constitute a sell-out. 
Even before the negotiation of the improvements in the protocol and 
the related arrangements, the then prime minister of Canada stated in his — 
press release of January 17, 1961, and I will quote: i 
The treaty that is being signed today is without precedent in relations © 
between nations. It represents a new level of co-operation for mutual — 
advantage. Without the proposed agreement neither country could” 
secure benefits for its people equal to those that can be realized through 

the action that the treaty contemplates. The treaty is, I believe, fair™ 

and equitable to both parties. Its implementation will be a splendid 
example of co-operation between neighbours. It will also through the” 

great investment involved and by reason of the low cost power it” 
provides serve as a most important stimulus to the Canadian economy. 

Then the next day in parliament he said: q 
This treaty represents a major advance in co-operation by the two_ 
nations without sacrifice of the rights, the sovereignty or otherwise 

of either country, and is indeed a landmark in responsible joint action — 

by nations for their economic betterment. 


general words 


. 
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As the negotiator for Canada since the last parliament in this matter I” 
must say that I support strongly these two statements made by the prime 
minister of Canada in 1961. q 

Now, shortly put, I believe that one of the assignments of this committee” 
will be to ask this one simple question: Is this treaty good for Canada? Inv 
answering this question, two important areas for inquiry appear. The first is: 
What would we have if we attempted to proceed entirely by ourselves to 
develop the mighty Columbia river, which is the river of the greatest single” 
source of power in the world? The second area for analysis is: What do we 
get from this particular treaty? : 

In a very summary way at this point, I would like to comment on the two 
areas I have just mentioned. . 

The idea of an entirely separate “all-Canadian” development undoubtedly 
has an emotional appeal, but it would be lacking in economic and technical 
justification. Witnesses, both governmental and those outside the service, who 
have the technical skill will support this statement. The 1957 report of the 
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Montreal Engineering Company which was referred to in the February white 
paper estimated the cost of power from a fully developed independent program 
at 7.1 mills per kilowatt hour, with the initial portion costing 12.9 mills per 
kilowatt hour. 

I would remind the committee they have had placed already in their hands 
the documentation contained in the white paper which I presented in parlia- 
ment. This documentation is essential for the fullest understanding of the case 
which is now being developed as you begin your committee sittings. 

You will have the report of the Montreal Engineering Company, which 
is not the only report they produced. I am sure you will be very interested in 
the course of this evidence in having a report which has been prepared by 


this independent organization of great technical skill since the notes were 


exchanged between Mr. Rusk and me on January 22. 
The 1957 report of the Montreal Engineering Company concludes, and I 
quote: 
Hydro electric development of the Canadian Columbia river for inte- 
grated operation with United States plants would provide the cheapest 
source of power for British Columbia for many years to come if a satis- 
factory agreement for sharing of benefits can be reached. Otherwise, 
steam would provide the cheapest power. 


The 1959 Crippen Wright engineering report, which will be placed in your 
hands later and which was referred to in the white paper, stated, and I quote: 
The best initial project available to British Columbia on the upper 
Columbia river on the basis of independent planning is the low Mica 
development which would cost $278 million in one construction phase 
and deliver power to load centres at a cost of 7.06 mills per kilowatt 
hour. Development of power on the Columbia would not necessarily 

be competitive or at all attractive on this basis. 


The Fraser diversion possibility, about which you may be hearing some- 


thing during the course of your committee hearings and which certainly has 
_received a good deal of attention in the past, may receive less attention now 


because of the report recently tabled by the Minister of Northern Affairs in 
parliament. With respect to this Fraser diversion, as indicated at page 167 of 
the February white paper, the British Columbia Engineering Company study 
of 1956 found that, even without allowing for the cost of the necessary dams 
on the Columbia, the power produced under this arrangement would cost 7.10 
mills per kilowatt hour at Vancouver. 

Power at such costs is far more expensive than that made possible by a 
co-operative development with the United States. 

Very simply and starkly the choice facing Canada is whether we shall let 
the energies of this great river continue to go to waste or whether, at long 
last, we shall put this mighty natural force to work for the benefit of the 
country. 

If we were not to ratify these agreements—and ratification is proposed 


for October 1 of this year—the waters of the Columbia, propelled by nature, 


would continue to flow out to sea producing substantial quantities of power 
in the United States but virtually none in Canada and, of course, occasionally 


causing serious flooding in both countries. I will come back to this subject 


ae 


later in what I have to say. 


This is surely not a future which any Canadian should wish to contem- 


plate for this resource. 


By helping to regulate the flow of this water we meet our own needs and 
receive great benefits from the use of such water as it passes through the 
United States. 


Pa er Pe ee ee 
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The contrast between isolated Canadian development and co-operative : 
development with the United States is, I think, brought out most clearly by 
the position of the Mica project which everyone seems to regard as a good 
development under any scheme. Everyone seems to agree with the Mica storage 
project at which there can be and will be the generating of power. This seems 
to be acceptable to all sides. As a result of the arrangements under the treaty, 
the at-site cost of power generated at Mica for Canadian use or disposal will 
be less than 1.5 mills per kilowatt hour for the first 30 years; whereas without 3 
the treaty, Mica generation during this period—if it could take place at all— 
would at best cost 4 mills per kilowatt hour, or between two and three times as — 
much. I think it will be clear as you go through the evidence that if there — 
were no co-operative development there would be no economic justification — 
for the development of the Canadian section of the Columbia at all. (In 
each case something like one and a half mills more would, of course, be re- — 
quired to deliver such power to Vancouver. There would be 1.5 mills at-site — 
and one and one half more mills added for the delivery for beneficial use _ 
of such power at Vancouver.) The savings—not the total benefits, but the | 
savings compared with independent development—will amount to about $16 4 
million a year at Mica alone up to and including the year 2003. 
I should like to repeat, before making a fundamental presentation to you, — 
the advantages to Canada under the treaty, protocol and sales agreements asl 
I see them. ay 
Firstly, the equivalent by 1973 of $501 million in payment from the 
United States, which will add some 319 million United States dollars to L 
our exchange resources at an early date and which in total will more than 
cover in advance the costs of building the treaty storages. Se 
Secondly, as a consequence, it will be possible to produce, in addition to ~ 
the co-called “downstream benefits’, a massive amount of low-cost power, — 
as much as 20 billion kilowatt hours of energy per year at about 2 mills per © 
kilowatt, for use by Canada in whatever way may seem best at the time. " 
Thirdly, in addition to the payments from the United States for down- — 
stream benefits during the first 30 years, to which I have already referred, q 
there will be further downstream benefits subsequently which will continue to 
have a potential value to British Columbia of $5 to $10 million per year; 
moreover, additional payments of up to $8 million may be made by the © 
United States for extra flood control as well as special flood control compensa- — 
tion which may be called for in certain circumstances. WS 
Fourthly, the Libby reservoir in the United States will make possible 
annual additional generation of more than 200,000 kilowatt years of low-cost 
energy in Canada which can be used in the continued industrial development ~ 
of the Kootenays. The Duncan reservoir will add a further 50,000 kilowatt © 
years per annum to this amount. ti i 
Fifthly, the installations in Canada and in the United States will help 
to prevent floods in settled areas on the Kootenay and Columbia rivers in — 
Canada. I believe that not enough has been made of this by-product advan-- 
tage. Those of us who remember the floods in British Columbia a few years 
ago will I am sure note the tremendous advantage of this arrangement. y 
Sixthly, even during the construction period, the treaty projects will pro- 
vide a substantial amount of additional employment. I would like simply to — 
digress here and say that I believe that this Columbia river project together 
with the development of the Peace river, about which there has been a lot 
of controversy, is going to be the means of ushering in a program of develop-— 
ment and industrialization in the province of British Columbia that will have 
the greatest beneficial consequences for that section of the country and indi- 
rectly for Canada as a whole. Wherever there is a great development of ele _ 
tric power there follows inevitably a tremendous period of development. While 
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ese projects are sometimes accompanied by misunderstanding and criticism, 
I believe that this one represents an imaginative undertaking that will take 
its place alongside the great projects in the east and in other parts of Canada. 
[ believe that this particular project together with the Peace river project 
about which there has been a lot of criticism, will represent a tremendous 
levelopment with the greatest consequences for British Columbia and for 
anada. This will be seen in the immediate employment advantage of a peak 
abour force of about 3,000 men and an average of some 1,350 men who will 
‘be employed at the dams alone during the nine years of construction. Cer- 
‘tainly the expenditures by this labour force will create many more jobs. The 
gurchase of earth moving equipment, machinery, cement and other supplies 
rom outside the project area will give important stimulus to production and 
mployment in many parts of Canada. Following completion of the treaty 
rojects there will be continuing construction and spending programs lasting 
or another ten to 15 years arising through the machining of the Mica dam 
d the construction of inevitable hydro projects downstream from the Mica 
am. 
Finally, this project will change a high cost power area, which B.C. has 
been, into one with an abundance of cheap power. Such power will improve 
he competitive position of that part of Canada compared with the neighbour- 
ng parts of the U.S. where power has always been cheap. It will thereby 
create many new permanent jobs and strengthen and diversify the economy. 
_ Now, Mr. Chairman, I should like to table at this time for your scrutiny 
orrespondence that I have had since I was charged with the responsibility 
of leading the negotiations last April; this correspondence with General 
_ McNaughton, began last summer; it includes some preliminary remarks by 
General McNaughton and an exchange of correspondence with him. I should 
so like to table correspondence between members of the former government, 
articularly Mr. Dinsdale, the then Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
i esources, and Premier Lloyd of Saskatchewan, together with correspondence 
etween Premier Lloyd and myself which began last summer on the question 
of the right of diversion. Mr. Brewin I know will be interested in this subject 
and I hope he will find the correspondence as illuminating as I found delight 
1 writing to the premier of Saskatchewan on what I think was a clear case. 
- Mr. Brewin: You will hear from me later, Mr. Martin. 
_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): I understand there are copies to be passed 
round. 
Mr. TURNER: Mr. Chairman, does the committee wish to have this corre- 
pondence made part of the proceedings? 
a Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not want to suggest what the committee 
should do but I think you will find the correspondence between General 
cNaughton and myself states pretty well the issue as both the general and 
see it. The correspondence between Mr. Dinsdale and Premier Lloyd, and 
remier Lloyd and myself, sets out the position of the federal government 
on the question of the right of diversion. It is up to the committee to decide, 
ut I think it would be helpful. 

_ Mr. Davis: I therefore think it should form part of the proceedings. 
The CHatrMan: It is moved by Mr. Davis, seconded by Mr. Byrne that 
uid correspondence should form part of the proceedings. All those in favour? 
: Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Chairman, I now come to the other phase 
my presentation. I might say, speaking for the federal government, that we. 
1 be prepared—and this depends on the committee—in addition to my own 
earance before this committee, to make available to you officials in the 
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office of the privy council, external affairs, northern affairs and justice, who 
have worked on this treaty for a long period and who have great technical 
knowledge. We will be glad to make these witnesses available. Of course there 
would be present, as there are here today, officials from the government of 
British Columbia who have worked over a long period on this matter. 
I have been advised by the government of British Columbia that there will 
be ministerial witnesses available to this committee, depending upon the 
decision that the committee takes. We are anxious to have a careful and objec- 
tive analysis made of the treaty and of the protocol. Any evidence you wish 
and you feel has not been presented—and I hope you will not hesitate to ask 
for it—we would be glad to supply. 
In addition to evidence given by officials directly, we will provide evidence 
from individuals outside the government who have technical competence. 
Now, as part of the presentation which I wish to make to this committee, 
I am going to ask for the distribution at this time of a new document with © 
which I propose to deal in some detail. This document could now be distributed. 
It contains our assessment of the factual situation; our analysis of the various — 
proposals; our analysis of the benefits; a careful analysis of what the treaty — 
and protocol provide, and what the sales agreement means; and the implications, 
of course, of the Canada-British Columbia agreements. I regret to say that the ; 
full text of this document in French has not been finally translated, but this © 
will be forthcoming in a very few days. However, the appendix is ready in © 
French. | 
I have given consideration to whether or not in my statement today I - 
should make lengthy remarks incorporating all of this material, but after 
careful consideration I thought that the best thing would be to prepare © 
this document carefully, more completely than it could be conveyed in a single © 
statement, and make it readily available to members of the committee for — 
reference. I do not propose to deal with every point made in the document, | 
but I do propose to refer now in some detail to what I believe is the running 
story that deals with every phase of the argument involved. I call your 
attention to page 14. First of all, you will see that on page 11 there is a 
glossary of terms that are used throughout the commentary and throughout — 
the treaty and protocol. This will give a better understanding of the meaning | 
of some of these terms. ‘ 
The purpose of this document, which is part of my statement, is to provide © 
an analysis of the treaty, its achievements and its purposes. It seeks to 
indicate that the treaty meets all forseeable technical and legal problems of 
protecting the national interest; that there was no better alternative or accept- f 
able alternative or better use of the Columbia river than that provided; that the 
various projects were wisely selected; that the price paid to Canada for its” 
power and flood control benefits was a fair one, making possible the construction © 
of the treaty projects and immense benefits to Canada; and, finally, that | 
the treaty not only maintains Canadian independence but that the essential 
integrity of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 has not been affected. 4 
At the bottom of page 16 in the second last paragraph reference is’ 
made to the boom conditions created in the United States by the second world 
war, the consequent availability of power in the Pacific northwest area 
and the effect that that has had on the development of industry and on the 
increase of population. i 
eee Pe ndicaies that at the present time in British Columbia | | 
29 million es A ydroe ectric power sites having a potential of about | 
Aes ee cent ae : prime power, or about 33 million kilowatts of capacity 
actor. In comparison with this there has been developed, 


as you will see at the top of the next page, in the province only 2.6 millior 
kilowatts of capacity. ; 
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Later on down the page, in the second last paragraph we read: 


The ever-expanding load in British Columbia can only be met 
successfully and economically from large power developments. As these 
large hydro installations take up to 10 years for completion of their 
engineering and construction, the province has to plan its power 
development program well in advance. Power from the Peace river 
development which is now underway in the northeastern part of the 
province will be capable of meeting forecast loads from 1968 until 
the mid 1970’s. At that time the development of the Columbia River 
Treaty dams will be completed and paid for through the sale of down- 
stream power benefits to the United States and the generation of power 
in Canada from these projects will be available at very low cost. This 
development could start with the “machining” of the Mica project to 
its ultimate capacity of 1.8 million kilowatts, and then proceed with 
construction of plants at Downie creek, Revelstoke canyon and other 
sites until a total of about 4 million kilowatts of new capacity has been 
installed in the Columbia river basin in Canada. 


I should state what is at stake here—and we are grateful to General 
McNaughton for the concept of the sharing of the downstream benefits—is not 
the export of power, although I would be prepared to argue in favour of 

_ the export of power. What is involved here is not the sale or the export of 
‘power, but the sale of a service. It seems to me that the more closely one 
examines this treaty and its protocol, the clearer it becomes that what we 
really are deriving from this arrangement is an increment which would be 
completely lost but for that arrangement. 

‘ With regard to the export of power or the sale of downstream benefits, 
it is significant that the National Energy Board and the Water Resources 
Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs, the Dominion Coal Board, 
and Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, bodies responsible in large part for 
keeping in close touch with Canadian energy reserves, have found it possible 
to support the position taken by the federal government in this matter. It 

_ will be of interest to recall that on October 8, 1963, the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce announced a national policy in parliament which provided, as 
you will find at the bottom of page 19 of the document, that that policy was 

designed to encourage (a) development of large, low-cost power sources and 
to distribute the benefits thereof as widely as possible through interconnection 
between power systems in Canada; and, significantly, (b) to encourage power 

' exports and interconnection between Canadian and United States power systems 
where such might induce early development of Canadian power resources. 
Admittedly this reflects a change of policy in the course of a quarter 
century, and if this particular project did involve the export of power it would 
hot be the first. I may tell the committee that there have been negotiations 
for the last few weeks for an arrangement whereby there would be an export 
of power to certain parts of Canada, by the United States. So this situation 
‘works both ways. In the particular instance to which I have made reference, 
the need for this importation is indeed very great. 

Then, at the top of page 20 it is pointed out that because of this energy 
policy the Columbia River Treaty should be viewed as a greatly significant 
effort toward the advancement of regional and national energy programs that 
Include not only the idea of regional and national electrical energy interchanges 
and grids, but perhaps even more urgently, the exploitation of hydro power 
resources wherever the Canadian potential and United States markets can 
accommodate each country’s needs and interests. 

! On pages 21, 22, 23, 24 and 25 you will find a chronological statement 

of the various steps in the negotiations, beginning with September of 1943 
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when the United States Committee on Commerce adopted a resolution asking» 
that the Corps of Engineers undertake a comprehensive survey of the Columbia 
river basin, and the reference proposed by the United States and agreed to- 
by Canada to the International Joint Commission. ; : 

On page 28 your attention is called to the basic documents, that is to the 
treaty signed in 1961 and the protocol and proposed terms of sale which 
were signed in 1964, and the British Columbia-Canada agreements signed in 
July 1963 and January 1964. | 

It should be recalled that while the treaty was signed in 1961, it was 
signed by the then federal government in the absence of an agreement between : 
British Columbia and Canada and in the absence—and I am simply stating this 
to indicate why we felt a protocol was necessary—of some understanding as 
to price. We believe that the treaty is a good one. What we have sought to do- 
in the protocol—and this will be for you to decide—is to improve it. When we | 
undertook the negotiations with the United States, beginning in May of 1963, © 
it seemed to us that there were two things that we had to do. 

First, before final negotiations with the United States, to get an agreement 
with the province of British Columbia, an agreement in which the respective | 
obligations of the two governments would be set out. We were able to get an © 
agreement in the month of July, and a subsequent agreement in the month — 
of January, 1964, as a result of the unique conditions of the sales agreement | 
entered into with the United States. a 

One of the conditions we laid down was that the Government of Canada © 
did not propose to put up any money for any of the projects. The former: 
administration had been prepared to pay 50 per cent of the cost of the projects. 
But the position we took was that we were not prepared to put up any money 
at all on federal account towards the construction of any of the projects. a 

There was full agreement on this, as well as on other points with British 
Columbia. We agreed, then, that there would be an agreement between British 
Columbia and Canada and that we would insist on getting from the United 
States a price that we felt was fair. We were not after anything exorbitant, but. 
we wanted a fair and equitable recognition that the treaty involved beneficial 
consequences for both parties. a 

I believe, as we shall show, that the price that we have got from the 
United States was more than adequate. One of the standards we had in mind 
in the negotiations was that the money we received from the United State S 
should be sufficient to pay for the capital cost involved in the establishment 
of the storages. In the articles signed in January, 1961, that was not in the 
treaty as a requirement. a 

The main features of that treaty, are recited in general terms, in (a) and 
(b) of paragraph one on page 28 and continuing through on to page 30 iz f 
paragraphs (c), (d), (e), and (f). I believe it is important for us to realize 
what these provide. , 

First of all in (a), Canada undertakes to build within a nine year period 
storage projects in the Columbia river basin at three points, at Arrow lakes 
Duncan lake, and Mica creek. You will find in the plate on the opposite pa 
a map of the northern portion of the Columbia river basin which shows t 
location of these three projects. The existence of these three projects is ve 
important because it forms the basis of some of the contention between those 
who agree and those who do not agree with the treaty that is before you. You 
will see that some of these storages will be able to provide flood control, with 
a payment totalling at least $64,400,000(U.S.) to Canada. Possibly $7 1,900,000 
as will be paid to Canada for flood damage prevented in the Un: 

ates. 
_ In (b) the United States is to operate all the existing hydroelectric pl 
in the basin, and any new projects on the main stem of the river so as to m 
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. best use of the Canadian storage. This power is either to be returned to 
anada to the Canadian border for distribution in Canada or, as is the case 
nder the sales agreement, sold in the United States under general conditions 
greeable to both countries. 
it When I referred to the contribution made by Gen. McNaughton a moment 
ago, I thought that was perhaps the better place to raise it. We are grateful 
Gen. McNaughton for the concept of the sharing of downstream benefits. 
his is a very important contribution indeed, and it has made possible the 
whole project. I am sure that if it were not for this arrangement, it would not 
e possible—and it would certainly be economically undesirable—to go ahead 
_ with the development independently in Canada. We would have lost, I think, 
avery great advantage. I simply throw this in by way of parenthesis before 
u come to (d), and say that if we had built the dams ourselves, without any 
money contributed by the United States—the independent power purchasers, 
or the Government of the United States—we would have lost a great advan- 
‘ ge. And incidentally, if we had gone ahead and built these storages, we 
would have been still providing a benefit as a result of those storages to the 
United States, perhaps not in as orderly a way as they will now be provided, 
t they would have the benefit of this storage without paying any money for 
whatsoever. 
In (d) the United States is given the option of constructing a dam on the 
ootenay river at Libby, Montana. We must be notified within five years of 
tification of the treaty whether the project is to be constructed, and the 
oject must be in full operation within seven years of that notification. 
This is a very great benefit to Canada and incidentally, if the option is 
wt exercised, then we have the right to do the very thing in terms of inde- 
yendent development which some of the critics have suggested is the preferable 
way to proceed. The United States will pay the entire cost of the dams and 
‘eservoirs in the United States. All that Canada has to provide are 13,700 acres 
yf land which will be flooded on this side of the boundary, and the esti- 
ated cost of this flooding is around, I think, $12,000,000. So, for this very small 


nendous significance of the supply of low cost power to that area. I hope that 
e committee will find it possible to invite the Cominco people here to give 
idence on this very vital point. 
_ In (e) it is noted that the treaty contains provisions regarding permissible 
‘diversions both for power purposes and for consumptive uses such as irriga- 
tion, domestic and municipal uses. You will find, by the way, in the interpreta- 
tion section of the treaty, a definition of the words “consumptive use”, and 
this may be very important in understanding the position that is taken with 
egard to the right of diversion for this purpose. 
_ It is very important to note in (e) that either country may make whatever 
ersion is required for consumptive uses. However during the period of 
treaty only Canada can make diversions, for power purposes, which will 
er the course of the Columbia river or its tributaries where these cross 
e international boundary, and the diversion rights for power purposes 
mit the diversion in the Columbia at Canal Flats of about 20, 75 and 
wU per cent of the flow of the Kootenay river before it enters the United 
tates. These diversion rights, which are vital in this whole matter, can be 
ised at 20, 60 and 80 years respectively from the date of ratification 
f the treaty. If the United States does not build the Libby dam under the 
Ss of its option, the 90 per cent diversion may be made at any time. 
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Then, on page 31, we come to the protocol. I will not go into this : 
in detail except to call attention to it, because I do want to discuss the : 
protocol later on since it represents a very important development in the | 
reaty. 

; oi page 32, are to be found the proposed terms of the sale of the down- 
stream benefits. Under the terms of the Columbia river treaty, sale of 
Canada’s entitlement to downstream power benefits could not take place after 
the treaty was in force. However, this restriction has now been removed by the 
protocol and the governments of Canada and the United States, through an 
exchange of notes, have agreed in advance on general conditions and limits 
for an initial sale. They have undertaken to authorize a sale that meets these 
terms and conditions contemporaneously with the exchange of ratification. 
British Columbia and Canada each have acknowledged that this proposal is ‘ 
satisfactory. 

I simply would like to point out that while Canada under an existing 
statute is not relieved of responsibility with regard to projects contemplated — 
by the province, the owner of the resource, nevertheless a very fundamental 
consideration in this whole matter is the wish of the province of British Colum- © 
bia. This will be a very important point when I come to discuss the actual | 
selection of the sites for the proposed storages. | 

It is one thing to say, “Well, we believe that this particular storage or 4 
this particular site would be better than another”, but if that does not meet 
the wishes of the province, the owner of the resource, then I think it becomes 
clear that you have a very strong case for intervention by the federal 
government. I am satisfied that the careful study given to this by British — 
Columbia itself independently of the Canadian study, warrants the support — 
which we have given to the selection of the particular sites. I am satisfied 
from all the evidence, technical and otherwise, that the sites selected are the 
best ones for Canada under this treaty. 

The proposal requires the sale of Canada’s share of the first 30 years’ pro- — 
duction of downstream power benefits of each treaty project to a single private 
purchaser in the United States rather than to a government agency. In re-_ 
turn for this, in addition to the flood control payment of $64 million, $69 mil-_ 
lion, or $71 million (U.S.), Canada will receive complete repayment in a lump — 
sum totalling $254,400,000 (U.S.) or $274,800,000 (Canadian) upon ratification — 
of the treaty. There is to be no right of renewal of the sale contract, so there 
is no question of the full right of recapture. The formal and detailed contract 
of sale between the purchaser and the British Columbia Hydro and Power 
Authority, the Canadian entity for treaty purposes, will cover a wide range 
of technical matters acceptable to them. However, it must conform to and is” 
subject to the general conditions and limits agreed to by the governments and | 
set out in the attachment to the exchange of notes. ki 

At pages 36 and 37 you will find a discussion of the alternative or best 
uses of the Columbia river basin. I simply come to the conclusion on page 39° 
of the argumentation in that context by referring you to the penultimate. 
paragraph on page 39. # 

The final conclusion indicated by the federal government power studies. 
was that a plan of development providing for a limited diversion of the 
Kootenay river, preferably at Canal Flats, where only a low and relatively _ 
inexpensive structure would be required, was the best use of the river basin | 
in Canada for power purposes. If you will look at the plan on the following 
page, which you later will examine, you will find this spelled out in greater 
detail. I simply add that while this plan of best use would at its ultimate 
stage of development produce somewhat less power for Canada than a maxi- 
mum diversion plan such as is proposed by some of the critics, the last added 
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increment of energy provided by a maximum diversion plan from the Koote- 

nay to the Columbia did not appear competitive with alternative sources 
of energy. This conclusion, favouring only a limited diversion of the Kootenay 
river has been supported by studies carried on independently by Canadian 
consulting engineering firms, as I mentioned in my opening statement this 
morning. 

Now, on page 42, in the middle of the page, it is pointed out that with 
regard to the studies of best use there was unanimity as to the desirability 
of what I have just been talking about: namely a limited Kootenay river 
diversion instead of the maximum diversion plan that would have produced 

“More power at greater expense, and with an over-all resulting disadvantage. 

_ Those studies showed unanimity in their views in respect of the marginal eco- 
nomics of even this best use of water for power purposes in Canada if it 
were developed—and this is the important point—independently by Cana- 

_ dians in Canada. So, therefore, even the best use plan for power in Canada on 
the Columbia river indicates the need for the benefits of cooperative de- 

_ velopment with the United States to make it a truly profitable venture for 

_ Canada. This is the underlying thesis all the way through: that is, we could 
do this alone and thereby escape the emotional charge, but we could not do it 
economically; we could not have done it by the production of power that 
would be practicable or competitive with the consequences of an international 
development. 


Likewise on page 42, you will see under number three: 


While the best use plan of Canadian development was initially 
determined primarily on the economics of its power potential, it also 
appeared as the best plan of development having regard to all other 
aspects of development in the basin. 


These are discussed under the heading at the bottom of the page, industry 
and mining, under the heading agriculture; and forestry, fish and wild life: 
I think an examination of those paragraphs will reveal supporting evidence 
for the position taken with regard to the co-operative international develop- 
ment arrangement. 
These are further discussed on page 48 under the headings recreation and 
irrigation and under transportation and dislocation problems on page 50. 
There is no doubt that the development, particularly of the high Arrow 

_ project will mean dislocation, but it means a dislocation of a much lesser 
_humber of people than would have resulted under acceptance of the plan sug- 
gesting independent development. In any event, one of the consequences of 
our form of civilization is that we make material progress only as a result 
_ Of inevitable dislocations of this kind. The Columbia, particularly at the high 
Arrow lakes, is one of the most beautiful spots in Canada. There is no doubt 
about that and I fully sympathize with those citizens who live in that area. 
However, I am sure, as I found from my contact, limited though it was, with 
so many in that area, that the topography or shoreline as a result of the de- 
velopment contemplated will provide its share of beauty too and it will pro- 
vide advantages for British Columbia as a whole after proper compensation 
has been made. This has been assured by the British Columbia authority in the 
‘Statement made by Dr. Keenleyside, which I used in my statement in the 
house. 

: At the bottom of page 50 you will find a statement of the summary of the 
best use or alternative plans, and this is continued on page 51. 

When we come to page 52 I think this should be read with the correspond- 
ence I have exchanged with Premier Lloyd in respect of the question of di- 
version, as well as with Mr. Dinsdale’s correspondence. The figures contained 
in table 3 at the top of page 56 indicate the cost of diversion. 
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Mr. Ryan: Do you mean at page 52? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, I am sorry, page 52. These figures indicate 
the cost of diversion from various bodies of water such as the north Sas- 4 
katchewan, the Athabaska, the Peace river, the upper Fraser, the Columbia, ~ 
the Columbia river at the surprise reservoir and the Kootenay. 

Now, there is not any doubt in my mind that under article 13 of the treaty 
there is a clear right of diversion for consumptive uses, and what has to be read 


with this is the fact that the province is the owner of the resource. 


An hon. MEMBER: Hear, hear. . 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): We must never lose sight of this when we come 

to consider the right of diversion for power or for other purposes. 4 
It is clear from table 3 and plate 8 on the opposite page that water diverted i 
from the Kootenay or Columbia rivers, as is proposed by Premier Lloyd, would — 
cost roughly double that of water from the Athabaska and the Peace rivers.” 
When the value of lost hydro electric power generation on the Kootenay and 
Columbia rivers resulting from the diversion is added, the cost would increase 
to about three times that for water from the Athabaska and Peace rivers. 
In order to make a diversion effective from the Columbia there would have to 
be provision made for a rise of 2,500 feet, which adds to the impracticability 
of the scheme. This is pointed out at the bottom of the page, where it says: 4 
Since the diversion schemes would involve pumping lifts of up to 

2,500 feet, their feasibility would depend to a considerable extent on the 
availability of sites on the eastern slopes of the Rockies for economic | 
development of power projects to recover part of the pumping energy. 


In this context I would like to simply say that I hope in your study of 
this problem you will find it useful to question Mr. Gordon MacNabb, a young | 
engineer of the department of northern resources who has worked on this 
problem for some considerable time and whose technical knowledge of this 
subject I believe cannot be equalled by anyone. He is a devoted and dedicated 
public servant and I hope you take advantage of his presence to question him 
on this particular technical aspect of this diversion. Likewise, you will find in 
the persons of Mr. Kidd and Mr. Kennedy of the public service of British 
Columbia very competent witnesses on this and other problems. They will 
be supported by the studies that have been made by private engineering firm: 
outside of the government altogether. B 

On page 58 we come to the important question of the selection of the sites. 
In the selection of the sites is to be found the heart of the controversy with 
what I hope now is an increasingly limited number of critics to the treaty. 
I may say that the critics, notably General McNaughton, have given this 
matter a great deal of attention. Not only because I know General McNaughton 
personally but because he is a great Canadian and because he has rendered 
very distinguished service to our country, I know that you will give General 
McNaughton’s point of view the care which it deserves. Although we do not 
agree, his approach to this is that of a very sincere and dedicated Canadian 
for whom I have the greatest respect. When I undertook these negotiations | 
I made it a point to confer with him. We had several very useful discussions, 
to which you will find reference in our correspondence. My regret is that I wa oa 
not able fully to satisfy the General in respect of the conclusions that we 
the government of Canada, after collaboration with British Columbia, decid 
to reach, although I think that the protocol does cover a number of his points. 
While I am on this subject I would like to call your attention, particularly 
to my letter to General McNaughton of August 6, 1963, his reply of August 22, 
1963, and my reply to that of December 10, 1963. The correspondence between | 
the General and myself is not as familiar as that between Bernard Shaw and 
the American actress but, technically, it is more useful. a 
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_ I call your attention at this time to one of the power principles stated by 

‘the International Joint Commission on page 58, of which at one time General 

Naughton was the distinguished chairman of the Canadian section. In the 
iddle of page 58 the following appears: 


Power Principle No. 4. 


The amount of power benefits determined to result in the down- 
stream country from regulation of flow by storage in the upstream 
country would normally be expressed as the increase in dependable 
hydro electric capacity in kilowatts under an agreed upon critical stream- 
flow condition, and the increase in average annual usable hydro electric 


energy output in kilowatt hours on the basis of an agreed upon period | 
of stream flow record. 


It is significant that every step in the treaty and every step in the protocol 
e consistently in my judgment with the principles laid down by the Inter- 
ational Joint Commission, and you will find support for what I have said 
this particular point at page 59. 
_ At page 61 appears a discussion in respect of the validity of choices made 
nder the treaty, and I feel this is vital. It is pointed out that Canada entered 
into the negotiations for the treaty projects with not only the background of 
any years of study of the best independent plan of development, but also 
ith the knowledge that it must negotiate for the very favourable “first-added” 
edit position for its treaty storages. At the same time, and I point this out, 
Canada was guided by the International Joint Commission “principles” which, — 
nong other things, called generally for the most economical project yielding 
e highest benefit-cost-ratio to be built first, and for the upstream country 
operating the storage to provide the downstream country with an “assured 
an” of operation of the storage. These factors have all been borne in mind 
the selection of the treaty projects. My contention is that to have selected 
her storages, particularly those represented by some of the critics, of whom 
ere are one or two in this room today, would not be in conformity with 
ese International Joint Commission “principles” of the most economical 
project. The economical project will be determined by the cost of power made 
lable after the construction of the projects. 
_ While the best use plan of independent development of the river in 
canada was one of limited diversion of the Kootenay river at Canal Flats, the 
'margin of benefit this plan held over alternatives depended upon the construc- 
n of the Libby storage dam on the Kootenay river at United States expense, 
th Canada retaining all the resulting benefits downstream on that river in 
ada. Such an arrangement was of course a matter of negotiation, and a 
Uni ed States requirement that Libby be given a “first-added” storage credit 
position before Canadian storage would have destroyed the advantages this 
held out since it would have downgraded the value of Canadian storage 
t under the treaty. It also may have been possible for Canada to negotiate 
cient first-added downstream benefit credits for its storage, including the 
east Kootenay storage of the maximum diversion plan, so that the increase 
enefits thus obtained would offset the disadvantages of that plan, thereby 
Making it the plan of best use for Canada. This and all of the many other 
r ibilities considered by the Canadian negotiators depended upon the attain- 
t of a large share of the limited supply of downstream benefits which 
¢ uld be achieved in no other way but through negotiations with the United 
ates, which naturally had its own plans for development, their own plans 
co-operative development, and their own plans for national development. 
not think we negotiated this treaty and protocol too soon. We could easily 
ave found ourselves without any area of negotiation left at all, if there had 
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been an undue delay in:trying to meet with the United States in negotiating | 
an arrangement which we believe is equitable and mutually beneficial. 
It was with all of this knowledge that Canada entered into negotiations in . 
1960, and the Arrow lakes dam, as I will show you later, became an indis- 
pensable project for Canada during these negotiations. It was therefore included 
in every Canadian proposal made throughout the course of the negotiations. © 
While there are critics of the Arrow project, in every Canadian proposal that 
has been made it has always been included, and one of the reasons 1s that } 
it is indispensable to the generating potential at Mica. This question in respect 
of the selection of the Arrow lakes project is dealt with at pages 63 and 64. 
I just call your attention to this fact, and you might make note of it. At pages : 
69 and 73 there is a further discussion of the reasons for the selection of 
the Arrow lakes project and the importance of that development. 
It is important as we come to page 66 to consider the East Kootenay 
projects because of the submissions that are made against it. Under (d) on 
page 66 at the bottom there is reference to the fact that the Kootenay river — 
contributes about 40 per cent of the flow of the Columia at the point where © 
the two rivers join just north of the Canada-United States boundary. Like 
the Columbia itself, its flow is extremely variable. One of the main United © 
States objectives in any agreed plan was to acquire adequate storage on it, 
both to provide flood protection and also to enable the maximum development 
of power, both on the Kootenai (you notice that in the United States they use % 
an “ai” instead of “ay” in spelling it) and on the lower reaches of the 
Columbia. 
From our point of view storage on the Kootenay was also important. It | 
would provide flood protection on the lower Kootenay after it re-entered Can- _ 
ada and it would permit a substantial increase in the production of power — 
between the Kootenay lakes and the Columbia river. These would be the 
benefits of storage if the water remained in the Kootenay itself. The other 
possibility to be considered was that of diverting some, much, or nearly all of 
its flow northward into Columbia lake and thence into the Columbia river. — 
The former advantages could be obtained for Canada either by storages on the 
East Kootenay in Canada or by a storage at Libby, Montana. The latter ad-— 
vantages could only be obtained by storages in Canada. a 
There were a number of disadvantages in the East Kootenay storages in” 
Canada. First of all they would be expensive; diversion of water northward 
would reduce the potential power supply to the industrialized lower Kootenay 
area in Canada; the diverted water would not produce added power output in 
Canada until generators were installed at Mica and other places on the 
Columbia, which would not be for some years and, finally, they would mea 1 
very extensive flooding, some 86,600 acres in the East Kootenay valley in | 
Canada. a 
Members of parliament will recall that Mr. Harkness, who was a member 
of the cabinet committee of the last government in respect of the Columbia, 
discussed this particular feature and it was the main point that he made in 
his statement in the House of Commons. He favoured an independent develop- 


into account the wishes of the province of British Columbia. It seems to me 
that this is an essential condition unless the wishes are clearly contrary oO 
the discretionary power possessed by Canada under the particular statute 
which authorizes intervention. He also pointed out that one of the reaso 
why British Columbia did not prefer this was that the area to be flooded wou 
be much greater than under the existing plan. The area of flooding under t 
East Kootenay storages would be some 86,600 acres. I should like to point out 
that if you compare the 86,600 acres with the 13,700 acres which would be 
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flooded at Libby, and only 27,000 acres flooded at High Arrow, I think it 
will be seen that the attitude of the province was quite understandable. 

Against these disadvantages were two considerations. One was 

that, in the long term, a major diversion would produce slightly more 

power in Canada—about 10 per cent more—than a plan with a limited 

diversion although at such cost that it would be of dubious value. The 

second arose out of the negotiating situation when the bargaining began. 


The next paragraph is not important for this purpose. 

The Libby storage in the United States was fully engineered, and 
would provide at an early date the urgently needed flood control on 
the Kootenay river in the United States. It could be ready to operate 
as quickly as the Canadian storages in the East Kootenay, and earlier 
than Mica. On the other hand, its benefit-cost ratio was somewhat less 
favourable. Because the project could in fact be in operation before 
Mica, it was natural that the United States stressed the date of delivery 
of storage as being the proper determination of “first-added” status. 
The logic of the Canadian situation indicated that its negotiating position 

would be strongest if based on the storages that showed the highest 
benefit-cost ratios: High Arrow, Duncan, Mica and the Canadian East 
Kootenay storages at Dorr and Bull river-Luxor. This was the position 
adopted, despite the knowledge that, taken by themselves, it was doubt- 
ful the East Kootenay storages would be the best bargain for Canada. 


This was the position, as I say, that was stated in the House of Commons 
on March 6. 


It was recognized by the Canadian engineers on the technical liaison 
committee from the outset that they would not be the best bargain if 
(1) a first-added position could be secured for the other Canadian 
storages, placing all of them ahead of Libby, regardless of the fact that 
Libby could be built ahead of Mica, and (2) Canada had almost no cost 
to pay on Libby and got substantial benefits from it. 


Twelve million dollars was involved as a result of the flooding contribu- 
tion made by Canada, the full cost of power generated in the United States 
being paid for by the United States, and the full cost of all of the storages 
at Mica, High Arrow and Duncan being paid for by the United States. I do 
not see how anybody, in the face of this, can say there was any selling out 
of Canada, particularly when you bear in mind the right of recapture and the 
limited demands that can be made for flood control later on. I think in this 
treaty Canada got a deal that is surprisingly good. 

Canada accordingly argued for its storages and rested its case 
squarely on general principle No. 1. 


a This was laid down by the International Joint Commission. 


British Columbia had accepted the position with some reluctance 
because of the flooding involved in the East Kootenays. The United 
States made it clear that “factors not reflected” in the benefit-cost ratio 
were of great importance to it and that, if Canada would not agree to 
the Libby storage, it would not agree to first-added position for the 
Canadian storages unless it got the kind of advantages it knew it could 
get from Libby. 


_ And so you will find on pages 69, 71 and 73 the argument in favour 
High Arrow. I should like to call your attention particularly to page 71 
1 which appears the statement by the Department of Agriculture on the 


‘ffect of these developments on agriculture. 
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My attention is called to the paragraph at the bottom of page 68. However, 
I think I already covered that point. 

On page 71 you will see the opinion oO 
the effect this has in the valley of the Arrow 
and present position. 


On page 73, in the middle of the page it reads as follows: : 
To summarize: The cost of the Arrow lakes dam and reservoir and 

the problems of dislocation are considerable, but the project from the 
engineering aspects is completely sound and remains very economical. 
Equally important—and this was the role it played during the negotia- 
tions—Arrow lakes was, and still remains, the key to a successful 
co-operative development of the river by Canada. Such a beneficial © 
co-operative development in turn makes possible the further economic 
development of over four million kilowatts of installation on the river 
in Canada. The Arrow lakes project is therefore an essential undertaking 


by Canada. 


Now, I will call your attention to page 77, and I do this because I want 
to be fair to those who take a different position from what is suggested there. | 
(d) The East Kootenay projects: The part played in the negotia- 
tions by the East Kootenay projects in Canada of Dorr, Bull river and © 
Luxor has already been given. In the consideration of the economics of 
these projects it should be re-emphasized that the primary purpose of 
the projects would be to divert Kootenay river water to generating 
plants on the Columbia river in Canada. If such a diversion was only 
of marginal benefit to Canada even with the Columbia river in Canada 
fully developed, it was obvious that it would be quite impractical to 
go to the great expense of diverting these waters to the Columbia 
before there was any significant development on that river. Even for 
an independent Canadian development the obvious solution was to post- 
pone construction of the diversion structures until the last stage of | 
such Canadian development. In a co-operative development with the 
United States however, if a project was to share in the limited supply 
of downstream benefits, it had to be developed at an early d 
particularly if it was to be truly competitive in any comparison 
the Libby project in the matter of providing the badly needed fic 
control benefits on the Kootenai river in the United States. © 
early provision of such flood control was one of the prime tr 
requirements by the United States. Therefore, if Canada wished 
obtain downstream benefits for the East Kootenay projects, those proj 
would have had to be built many years in advance of the time required 
for their power benefits within Canada. ae 
In an attempt to offset this problem Canada considered the con- 
struction of the Bull river and Dorr projects only, with no immedia 
provision for the Luxor project or the maximum diversion of Koote 
river water. However, bearing in mind the costs of construction, 
resulting flooding of land in Canada, the head available for at- 
generation in Canada, and the limited downstream benefit returns f 
the United States to be derived from the projects, such a proposal 
not to Canada’s advantage as opposed to the construction of Libby 
United States expense, and with Canada retaining the right to make 
treaty diversion at Canal Flats. 


f the Department of Agriculture on 
lakes, on its agricultural potential 


This last is very important. Whether or not Libby is built, the right to 
diversion continues. It was in view of these factors that we considered a pl 
of development that included the Libby project with its downstream ber 
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‘credit position “last-added” after the Arrow lakes, Duncan lake and Mica 
rojects, and the conditions associated with the acceptance of Libby are as J 
ave already indicated: a flooded area that would cost us roughly $12 million; 
_ Canada to retain all the downstream power and flood control benefits produced 
in Canada in the west Kootenays by the Libby dam; we retain the specific 
ght of diversion—not terminable on short notice as in the case of the Bound- 
ary Waters Treaty of 1909—of the Kootenay river in Canada for increased 
Epower generation on the Columbia river; we have as well the immediate 
right—and this is contained in paragraph (iv) on page 78—to make the 90 
mer cent diversion if the United States does not act within five years on its 
option; in (v), the United States is to operate Libby for the advantage of the 
downstream plants in Canada if such operation does not detract from their 
“own benefits; and, in (vi) no operation of Libby is to result in a violation of 
the International Joint Commission’s order calling for specified maximum 
leve!s on Kootney lake. 
| _Under these conditions, the acceptance of Libby provided Canada with 
| low cost power benefits as well as flood control benefits in what is known as 
he Creston flats area. The indirect contro] Canada has over the releases of 
Libby through the International Joint Commission order on Kootenay lake 
evels and through the regulation of those releases in Kootenay lake itself 
ensures about 200,000 kilowatts of average annual energy gain downstream in 
Canada. The at-site cost of this benefit is less than two mills per kilowatt hour, 
and it is important to remember this when you consider what would have been 
the result of the other diversion proposed. 
_ The International Joint Commission “principle” which dealt with trans- 
boundary projects such as Libby stated—and I call your attention to it at the 
bottom of page 78—that 
‘aa “...the entitlement of each country to participate in the development 
| and to share in the downstream benefits resulting from storage, and in 
power generated at-site, should be determined by crediting to each 
country such portion of the storage capacity and head potential of the 
project as may be mutually agreed. 


_ Now Canada did not wish to participate in the development of the rela- 
ively expensive Libby project other than providing the $12 million reservoir 
equired in Canada. The payment for the land area flooded in Canada is a 
all charge for the very large benefits recovered by Canada and is consistent 
v'th the maintenance of Canadian sovereignty—And I would remind you that 
‘the area flooded was 13,700 acres. 
On page 79 we ask: How valid, again, were the treaty projects? We 
‘entered into the treaty negotiations with the much detailed knowledge of vari- 
plans of development in Canada and benefits and problems of those plans 
Then developed independently by this country, and we emerged from the 
egotiations not only with a plan of development similar to the vest independ- 
nt plan but with sufficient benefits from the co-operative development to 
Make the full development of the Columbia river basin in Canada a guaranteed 
ource of low cost power for Canada. These benefits of co-operative develop- 
ment were achieved without prejudicing Canada’s freedom to operate the 
Power system in Canada for the benefit of Canada. 
_ I would say here by way of digression that a very important consideration 
n the negotiations was that with the development of the Peace river project, 
Jogether with the other sources of power, we would be faced in a foreseeable 
eriod of time with surplus power. And having lost the advantage of being 
ole to make an arrangement with the United States for the construction of 
jects, which in turn are going to make it possible for British Columbia to 
elop at Mica very cheap electric power, we would have lost this opportunity | 
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I can see only two arguments or only two arguable points against this 
treaty. I do not agree with the arguments that might be put forward but I 
can see now an argument could be put forward on an aesthetic basis with regard 
to High Arrow. I have a deep sympathy for those who feel this way about 
High Arrow, but I have already answered that, I think. I can see how another 
argument might be put forward that we did not get the best possible financial © 
return. That is an arguable position to take, but I do not think it will be 
demonstrable. However, these are the only two points, I believe, in the face © 
of the whole situation, of all the facts that we have sought to embrace in © 
this document, that lend themselves to any serious criticism of the treaty and © 
the protocol. | 

The selection of the Arrow lakes, Duncan lake and Mica projects, and 
the details of the co-operative development program itself, are essentially © 
consistent with the “principles” of co-operative development recommended by — 
the International Joint Commission. The treaty is not only generally consistent — 
with those principles but also with the massively detailed findings resulting 
from a large number of studies on these problems undertaken over the past 
20 years. I repeat—and this is fundamental—that the treaty’s projects and — 
general approach also have the complete agreement of the province of British — 
Columbia, the owner of the resource. I stated the position as I see it on this © 
point in my communication to General McNaughton on August 6, and I would | 
like simply to refer to part of that correspondence which states my position. I 
say: 
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You objected to the treaty projects of High Arrow and Libby and sug- j 
gested as an alternative the Bull river-Luxor projects in the Upper 
Columbia and East Kootenay valleys. This is a suggestion which has of 
course received a great deal of attention and which was debated in detail r 
during the treaty negotiations themselves. The problem associated with” 
such a suggested change of projects, aside altogether from the con-_ 
clusions of engineering firms which support the High Arrow development, © 
is the problem of jurisdiction. 

From the records which are available, it would appear that the 
province of British Columbia, which under the British North America 
Act has jurisdiction over the water resources of that province, considered - 
the alternatives and then selected the present treaty projects for inclusion 
in a co-operative plan of development. You yourself have testified that 
once the responsible government has reached a decision that a certain 
project cannot be built, it is idle exercise to go on considering it. 


. a 

Now, in fairness, I say by way of parenthesis that Gen. McNaughton ino 
his reply thought that I had overstated what he had established on this very 
point. But his language will have to speak for itself. However I would ask that 
it be compared to what I have now read. ; 
This would now appear to be the case affecting Dorr, Bull river and 
Luxor reservoir, and in the absence of any communication from the province 
that it is prepared to reconsider its decision, I can see no practical alternative’ 
but to accept it. | 
We can of course prevent objectionable development of the Columbia river | 
through our International Rivers Improvements Act. However, on the basis” 
of engineering evidence—much of which we have already traversed in the 


documents that are before us—we have no reasonable basis to do this in the 
case of the Arrow lakes. 


es 

Moreover, while we can prevent certain developments, we cannot insigi 
that others should take place. I keep saying that we must respect the position 
of the province of British Columbia as the owner of the resource, and I woulal 
certainly like to hear your views in that regard. ; 
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I think that this states exactly the position that I take, and that I am 
sure the former government took when it had to consider the projects that 
were under consideration. It remained simply to conduct careful negotiations 
to see what was acceptable to the government of the United States, because 
- without their agreement the benefits of a system of co-operative development 
could not have been obtained. 

Now, on page 82 we deal with the question: “Is the Treaty fair to Canada?” 
It is pointed out under that by far the largest immediate benefits from the 
regulation of Columbia river flows by storage projects in Canada, will be the 
increase in power generation and flood control protection provided downstream. 
And on the following pages up to 90 we give a detailed examination of this 
statement. 

Now, when you come to consider the payment for the flood storages, for 
_ the flood control, of $64,000,000 (U.S.) or, in some conceivable circumstances 
; of $71,000,000, it can be argued that this was not enough. This argument will 

be presented I am sure. I think it is possible to make this argument. 

We, as the negotiating body, considered what the total income to Canada 
was going to be as a result of the payment of the money for annual flood con- 
trol, or for flood control payments, together with the cost of the storages and 
the opportunity that these storages particularly at one project would make avail- 
able for the generation of power. And I am satisfied that we got the acceptance 
of the standard which we laid down when we began our negotiations last May 
with the United States. 

In December of 1962 an offer had been made by the United States that 
would have provided a yield of about 3.75 mills; and I think that you will 
find that the ultimate arrangement that we were able to get provided us with 
roughly $100,000,000 more. 

Now, I believe the sales agreement, and the cost of the storages—all the 
figures are contained in this documentation which we shall show—bear exami- 
nation. I think it will be found that the money paid for the flood control and 
for power benefits show the bargain that we made in the treaty. 

Now, on page 94 we deal with the costs that Canada incurred. These costs 
are found under No. 4. The natural reaction to this question is to add up the 


full cost of the treaty storages which you will find in table eight on page 96. 


These indicate the full cost of treaty storage in Canada and we can compare the 
total with the benefits derived from our share of the downstream and flood 
-eontrol benefits in the United States. In the comparison that will be made it 
seems to me essential that we should bear in mind a number of factors, and 
these are stated immediately at the bottom of page 94. 
First, that both the Mica creek and the Duncan lake project and also the 
_ Arrow lakes project to a considerably smaller extent will assist in the genera- 
tion of power in Canada. These costs therefore, while initially being incurred 
_ for the treaty, also provide storage facilities of very great benefit to generation 
_in Canada itself. 

In (ii) the treaty requires a storage capacity of only 7 million acre feet 
at Mica; whereas present cost estimates are for a project impounding 20 million 
acre feet. Of the remaining 13 million acre feet, 8 million acre feet are solely 
for the development of head and 5 million acre feet are for the regulation of 
flows for the generation of at-site and downstream power in Canada. If such 
Canadian generation were not planned a much smaller and much less expen- 
sive project would be built at Mica for the treaty. 
Now, a comparison of the full Canadian treaty project costs with the down- 
_ stream power benefits received by Canada from the United States, we contend, 
as not a valid comparison. But table eight on page 96 shows that even these 
| large expenditures are more than offset by payments made by the United 
States for the downstream power benefits sold to them for only 30 years. 
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Because of the use of the treaty projects for power generation within 
Canada, a more accurate assessment of the net cost to Canada of its entitlement 
to downstream power benefits from the United States can be achieved by — 
considering only the incremental costs of a co-operative development under — 
the treaty as compared with an independent development within Canada. 

Then table eight shows the payments to be made by the United States 
based on the value as of April 4, 1973. It shows the full capital costs—and 
you will see the date April 1, 1973—-which indicate a surplus in so far as 
capital costs are concerned of over $53 million, which in turn will represent, ~ 
I think, half of the cost of generating power at Mica itself, yielding 1.5 mills 
at site. 

Then on the next page are the details of the benefits Canada receives from 
the treaty, protocol and sales agreement, and these I have covered in my initial 4 
statement. It also deals with the period 60 years from ratification. What I 
would like to indicate is that this deals with some of the misconceptions which b 
have arisen, particularly during the period 1961 through 1962 and part of © 
1963 with regard to the treaty, misconceptions about the demands that could be | 
made on Canada. I ask you to note that after 60 years from ratification floods 
of sufficient magnitude to meet the protocol conditions for calls on Canadian | 
flood control storage in this period have a probability of occurrence only once | 
every 15 to 20 years. The argument is made that this imposes on Canada a | 
servitude. Well, if this is servitude, we should consider that we have been | 
selling power now for some time; we are not selling power now but are selling | 
a service; we are negotiating for the importation of power from the United | 
States; we are going to get, for very little, the benefits of the project at Libby. | 
Therefore, it seems to me to be, indeed, a very inconsequential criticism. . 

I call your attention to table 9 on page 99, Estimated Canadian Entitlement. | 


Then there is the commentary on that at page 100, where it is pointed out: — 


The payment received from the power sales will, under the terms © 
of the sales agreement, be $254,400,000 (U.S.) or $274,800,000(Canadian) 
on the first of October 1964. This payment, made in advance and with 4 i 
interest earned at 44 per cent is equivalent to 4.4 mills per kilowatt | 
hour for the total energy benefit sold, and 5.3 mills per kilowatt hour | 
if the revenues for flood control are also included. E| 


And I see no reason why they should not be added. ' 
It is true there is an American interpretation which yields a lesser ne 
i 


a 


' 


than 5.3 mills. The difference is simply based upon the discount on the 
Canadian dollar, the interpretation of the load factor, and our inclusion of the © 
flood control payments. As Mr. Robertson reminds me, at page 173 of the 
February white paper, there is a full discussion of this which goes into all 
aspects of this phase of the argument. ae 


The value to Canada of the advance payment for power along with © 
the flood control payments of $69.6 million (Canadian) can be expressed | 
In a number of ways, one of which has been given on Table 8 where the © 
total value of payments on 1 April 1973 of $501 million (Canadian) is | 
compared with the total value of compounded capital cost of the three — 
storage dams of $447.7 million. The surplus revenues on that date 
(April 1973) are sufficient to pay about one half the cost of installing | 
1.8 million kilowatts of generating capacity at the Mica dam. This | 
installation is twice that of the Canadian generating installation at the 
Barnhart plant of the St. Lawrence river development. 4 


ae 
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iba eae over the full construction and sales Bebiod (1964 to 2003). Under 
this approach we find that all construction costs are paid as they occur 
and all operating and maintenance costs of the storage are fully covered. 
In addition, a revenue surplus of $40 million remains at the end of the 
period. Over the full period of construction and sale, the value to 
Canada of the initial payments plus interest earned on the unused por- 
tions of those payments, totals $488 million. 

No matter which approach is used the end result is the full coverage 
of all treaty costs and with surplus revenues to be applied against Mica 
generation so that the average cost of the 6.6 billion kilowatt hours of 
energy produced annually at that site will be less than 1.5 mills per 
kilowatt hour. 


aw. there are other benefits. These are stated at page 101. There is also 
e possible U.S. project not covered by the treaty at all; that is the Ben 
anklin. Under Article IX of the treaty it will be possible that the project 
eferred to in that article, the Ben Franklin, could be constructed downstream 
the United States from the Canadian storage. This is not dealt with in the 
aty at all. If it is decided later to include this as a project, there would be 
new agreement covering this specific project with additional revenue not 
nsidered in the present benefit cost calculations. 

Then, number 3 on page 101 deals with the benefits on the Kootenay river 
Canada, and on page 102, the generation at Mica is covered. On page 104 
other benefits are cited, namely the diversion rights, including the diversion 
consumptive and municipal uses as provided for in Article XIII, and other 
nefits such as flood control benefits which, of course, are very significant, as 
ople in British Columbia will attest; then the balance of payment situation 
is a result of payment in advance—five years in advance—and 38} years before 
final use by the United States of the benefits being bought by them. 
Then in the summary on page 104 we ask: 

Is the treaty fair to Canada? On the basis of Canada’s contributions 
and the returns from the proposed co-operative development, the answer 
must definitely be in the affirmative. 


This is our contention, and it is a contention that is supported by the owner 
the resource, the province of British Columbia. Canada’s costs under the 
reaty are exceeded by the treaty benefits, even under the most critical analysis. 
‘he agreements which have been reached in respect of the measurement and 
livision of downstream power and flood control benefits are generally consistent 
h the principles recommended in 1959 by the International Joint Commission. 
e€ payments made by the United States for the portion of benefits sold to that 
ountry are not only reasonable but are guaranteed; whereas the actual amount 
the product sold is dependent upon a number of future and indefinable con- 
ons. 

Canada’s contribution to the co-operative undertaking will be a regulation 
ervice for the flows of the Columbia river; no new water is being made avail- 
e to the United States by this country. It is the same water that has been 
ning for one thousand years and the same water that will run for many 
nousands of years, and it seems to me that this is something we must not forget. 
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I am prepared now to go on and examine the treaty and the protocol, if it @ 


is your wish. 

The CHAIRMAN: It has been suggested by the Vice Chairman that this 
might be an appropriate time to pause. Mr. Nesbitt suggested to me while you 
were speaking that perhaps the committee would agree to meet again at 4 
o’clock. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): What was the time you suggested? 


Mr. Nessitt: Four o’clock today. 


wi set —s 


The CHAIRMAN: Or, we could even meet this evening at 8 o’clock as the © 


rooms are available today. 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me that 4 o’clock would be a — 


suitable hour. 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
Mr. LAPRISE: (French—not recorded.) 
Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): (French—not recorded.) 


Mr. LAPRISE (Interpretation): Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask if it 
would be possible for us to have simultaneous interpretation at our next | 


meeting? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): (French—not recorded): 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Laprise has raised the point of simultaneous transla- | 
tion which, of course, would be very desirable. However, this is a matter | 
that was discussed very sympathetically and at some length with Mr. Plourde, | 


who appeared on behalf of the Ralliement group. 


Mr. Plourde was kind enough to indicate that if a translator was made ~ 


available the two members of the committee who would otherwise have diffi- 


culty in following the proceedings would be pleased. However, he felt we at | 
least could start and make some progress at the commencement of our de-- 
liberations without the impediment that would be provided by simultaneous | 


translation. 


One of the considerations in the mind of the steering committee is that : 


we are going to be working very, very hard and for long hours continuously. 


A good many witnesses will be appearing before us during the next several — 
weeks. There was a good deal to commend the use of this room rather than if 
the facilities that are available in the west block because a good many members 
of parliament, particularly those in the smaller parties, have duties in the — 


house as well as here. 


I would be grateful if Mr. Laprise would discuss this at greater length | 
with his colleague, Mr. Plourde, and perhaps the matter could be reviewed again 
In the steering committee. Of course, I am in the hands of the committee © 


in this respect. 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, I think everyone has refrained from asking — 
any questions during the presentation this morning in order to allow the minister a) 
to get the treaty properly before the committee. But, certainly a great many © 
questions have flashed into the minds of the members of this committee, and I — 
am wondering when we will be reverting to questions. Of course, we would ~ 


not be in a position to ask many questions until such time as we have had an fe 


opportunity to study this. 


Is the meeting this afternoon, at which time the minister is to complete * 
his statement, to be one of silence on our part and then at a later time revert — 


to questions? What is the procedure to be? ‘. 


The CHAIRMAN: I understand the minister will take a little time yet to — 
complete his initial statement which, of course, every member of the com-— 


mittee then will wish to study with great thoroughness. 
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I understand the Secretary of State for External Affairs intends to be 


with us during the course of a good many of the next meetings and perhaps 


there would be several days of cross-questioning based on the statement that 
has been put into the hands of the members of this committee today. I presume 


‘we will be allowed to put questions to the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs and also to his principal advisers. Perhaps I could have some assistance 


in this respect. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Chairman, I am entirely in the hands of 


the committee. If it is thought desirable to ask questions on that portion I 
_have dealt with at this time will be up to the committee. However, I have been 
endeavouring to state the position as I had understood it resulting from the 
policy decisions of the former administration and our own decisions based on 
the protocol. Following this, I was going on to examine the treaty itself and the 
protocol in order to justify it because I do not think it is possible to have a 
full appreciation of what has gone on unless there is a full appreciation of 
_ the provisions of the treaty, what the protocol means and does, what the sales 
agreement provides and what obligations were incurred by Canada vis-a-vis 


_ the United States, vis-a-vis British Columbia and by these two other govern- 
ments vis-a-vis Canada. The thought occurred to me my statement should 


be completed, and it was my desire to have this in the hands of the members 


of the committee in order to give them an opportunity of considering it care- 
fully during the time at their disposal and to allow time for a study of the 
_ charts, plates, and so on. But, I will be available to the committee at any time. 


As you realize, there are many aspects of this problem that require 


) engineering knowledge and technical skills, which I do not possess. I would 


want the opportunity to call on my officials as well as officials from British 


Columbia to deal with some of the points that may arise. This was the 


plan of action I had in mind. 


Mr. Kinpt: Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I was just interested in clarifying 


_ the steps which this committee intended to take in order to prepare for future 
Sittings of the committee. 


Mr. Davis: Would the Secretary of State for External Affairs be able to 
complete his opening statement today if we reconvened at four or eight o’clock? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am afraid I cannot be here tonight, unfor- 


_ tunately, but I can be here at four o’clock. I think perhaps I will be able to . 
finish my statement easily at that time. 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, I move that this committee now adjourn and 


reconvene at four o’clock. 


Mr. PaTtrerson: Mr. Chairman, I was just going to suggest that it would 


perhaps be more advantageous to the committee to allow the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs to complete his presentation so that we will have 
_all the information before us to analyse before proceeding with our questioning. 


The CHairMAN: Yes. Do we have a seconder for Mr. Byrne’s motion? 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I second the motion, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: All those in favour of the motion? 

Motion agreed to. 

I declare it carried. Thank you gentlemen. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
TuESDAY, April 7, 1964. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. We will now ask the Secretary 


of State for External Affairs if he would be good enough to continue his 
presentation. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Chairman, before coming to the treaty I 
would direct the attention of the committee to pages 108 to 111 in which ~ 
certain conclusions are reached and certain appraisals are offered. No. 1 deals 
with the best use of the river. No. 2 deals with downstream benefits. No. 3 | 
deals with the best projects chosen—we discussed that this morning. The next _ 
one is on prices paid for power and flood control. Here I need only add that 
in our negotiations we had at all times insisted that one of the standards, in 
our concept of the consideration that should be paid, was the question of 
meeting the cost of all the projects. That was not the only consideration but” 
it was definitely one of the considerations in my mind, and I publicly stated | 
it at the time. When the treaty was concluded in 1961 there was no agreement 
on the price between the two Canadian jurisdictions, so that the sales agree- 
ment with B.C. represent new instruments, because new concepts had arisen q 
I have stated my firm belief that we negotiated a satisfactory price. m | 
No. 5 on page 109 deals with the very important question of the extent | 
of the U.S. claim on Canada in respect of flood control, and the commentary | 
there speaks for itself. The same applies to No. 6 on consumptive uses which || 
was already pretty well discussed in the exchange of correspondence with the | 
premier of Saskatchewan. P 
No. 7 is on what can happen after the thirty years will have expired, when | 
the project will be built and all paid for and when power will have been | 
generated at Mica. | 
No. 8 seeks to establish that the sale of downstream benefits is consistent 
with sound export policy. | 
No. 9 deals with the Arrow lakes and its people. We have already referred 
to it in another context. | 
No. 10 deals with the contribution to international law, and it may be of 
interest to the international lawyers to note that there is now already a con- | 
siderable bibliography on the implications of this treaty in respect of power | 
agreements as compared with developments in other countries. | 
No. 11 deals with the question of Canadian independence. I should simply 
like to say here that, altogether apart from what I said about Libby, I believe 
that these are specious arguments, but since they are made one has to address | 
one’s attention to them, that if there is any servitude or any dependence in this | 
matter it would be on the part of the other contracting party because they | 
depend very considerably on us for the storages that will be built with theiz 
funds in our country. However, I do not myself believe that much is to b 
gained by this kind of an argument and I simply offer that in answer to the _ 
suggestions which have been made from time to time that there has been an 
unwarranted sale of our heritage and our resource. I do not believe that anyone 
who has given careful consideration to this treaty and to the protocol can 
seriously entertain such thoughts. Be, 
The treaty was signed—and its terms are to be found beginning on page 
115—in Washington on January 17, 1961, by the head of the government of 
Canada at that time and by President Eisenhower. The treaty was signed with- 
out, as I said, there being any agreement between British Columbia and 
Canada and without there having been any determination as to compensation | 
to be paid for the sale of downstream benefits, and also under conditions that 
elicited a commitment from the federal government of that day that it would 
be prepared to pay 50 per cent of the cost of the necessary storages. | 
The preamble speaks for itself and it simply indicates certain concepts 
of co-operation between Canada and the United States, and emphasizes two 
main principles: that resource development should be carried on to effect the 
largest contribution to the economic progress of both countries; and that | 
greatest benefit to each country in hydroelectric power and flood control can 
secured by co-operative measures. 
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a Bice 1 I, which is the interpretation clause, speaks for itself. I would call 
yur attention to (e) in the interpretation clause, defining “consumptive use”, 
ch will have a very important bearing on the question of the rights of divers 
under article XIII. 


(e) “consumptive use” means use of water for domestic, municipal, 
stock-water, irrigation, mining or industrial purposes put does not 
include use for the generation of hydroelectric power. 


In the correspondence with Premire Lloyd there appears a shift of posi- 
on, if I may so refer to it in this case. In the first instance, in the cor- 
spondence between the premier and Mr. Dinsdale and later the premier and 
yself, the emphasis was on the desirability of our being able to assure the 
vernment of Saskatchewan that water would be available from the Columbia 
r consumptive purposes. When apparent satisfaction was given on this score 
was suggested that we might inquire whether or not water for the purpose 
generating hydroelectric power could be diverted. This of course would 
Na ve been contrary to (e) in the interpretation clause, and it would run 
unter to what undoubtedly in the circumstances would be the wish of the 
owner of the resource, that is the province of British Columbia. 

_ There are fifteen expressions used in the treaty and they are defined. I 
ink that knowledge of them will assist in the understanding of certain parts 
this treaty which admittedly are very complicated. 

The final paragraph in the interpretation section is a technical device to 
d cumbersome language and to make it clear, whenever circumstances 
ire some action to be taken pursuant to the treaty it may be taken even 
hough such action had previously been taken pursuant to the treaty. This is 
‘to avoid some of the complications that arise in international agreements. 
Article II, as you will see from the commentary on page 118, provides 
r the basic plan of the treaty, which is the storage of water in Canada 
ae three locations, Duncan, Arrow lakes and Mica, during the high flow 


i 
ie 
hy 


Hate fall, winter and early spring, in order to improve the flow of the 
lumbia in both countries for power generation and flood control purposes. 


hese three projects. There is in the Canada-British Columbia agreement 
complete indemnification provided by British Columbia to Canada for any 
apart from an act of God, not due to Canada itself which may cause 
ulties or a violation of agreed rights in the United States. 

The storage reservoir of the dam at Mica will provide approximately 20 
llion acre-feet of storage but only 7 million acre-feet have been committed 
- operation under the treaty for power purposes. 

Then provision is made for when the construction of the projects shall 
gin. The construction time schedule in Article IV, which is nine years for 
and five years for both Arrow lakes and Duncan, has been decreased, 
ou will see from the terms of sale which will be fete ed to later on. 

_ Article III provides that the United States agrees to make full use of 
- improved stream flow brought about by the Canadian storages so that 
4 maximum benefits will be available to Canada. However, since the deter- 
ie tion of Canada’s share of downstream power benefits is calculated five 
‘years in advance and is a theoretical amount based on historic stream flows 
er than the actual amount of power produced at any given time, paragraph 
that article requires that the calculation of the downstream power benefits 
assume optimum use of the regulation provided by the Canadian storage. 
result is that Canada will receive the greatest possible amounts of power 
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or, in this case, compensation therefor. There is provision that if the United 
States operates its generating facilities in less than an optimum manner there 
is no loss to Canada but rather to the United States. 
The comment in connection with article IV appears on page 2 This 
article contains the basic agreement of Canada to operate the storages at 
Arrow and at Duncan lake, and the committed portion of the storage at Mica 
for power generation and flood control downstream, and this should be read 
with Annex A of the treaty. | 
Because of the importance of the operating plans for power generation, 
a certain degree of control has been retained by the governments both of 
Canada and the United States. The entities of the purchaser and of British 
Columbia are free to formulate plans with the assistance of the Permanent 
Engineering Board, a body that is provided for in the treaty. However, the 
plans must be submitted to the governments for approval if they depart 
substantially from those prepared for the previous years. Under this article 
Canada’s obligation to operate for flood control is described by reference to | 
two periods of time. The first period is the initial 60 years of the treaty and 
the second comprises subsequent years. We have already made reference 
to the first period this morning; it is that period provided for in No. 1 and — 
that provided for in No. 2 on page 121. q 


It is significant, as is pointed out at the bottom of the page, that: 


storage in the Columbia river basin provided by facilities existing 
from time to time as specific flood control calls are made by the United | 
States entity. i 


There has been a lot of talk about this provision in the treaty, but th 
fact is that Canada is not required under this obligation to build, create or 
even maintain any particular project or dam unless the treaty is still in force. 
and maintenance of the dam is required for purposes connected with down- | 
stream power benefits. The obligation exists only if the flows of the Columbia | 
in Canada do in fact contribute to flood hazard in the United States. So if/| 
Canadian development, including diversion, has removed this contribution 
there is no obligation on Canada. The payment for this provision is set out in 
article VI. ie 

However, when we come to the protocol it will be indicated that the 
protocol modifies this obligation to operate for flood control so that no 
greater degree of flood control protection can be called for than that permitted _ 
during the first period. In addition, the protocol limits the frequency and the 
extent of calls that may be made by the entity in the United States during 


shall see, ensures that the Canadian operating entity and the permanent _ 
engineering board will have a substantial role in determining whether or not | 
the need for flood control in the United States is real; and that is a change | 


from the provisions in the treaty. | 


Then article IV deals with the times when the storages are to commence: 
and so on. | 


power benefits. This is the article which establishes the right to one half 
of the increase in power generation of the United States plants owing to the 
improved stream flow resulting from the operation of the Canadian storages. | 
Paragraph 2 of article V provides for the return to Canada of its share of | 
the downstream power benefits. Of course, this has been taken care of 
the unique arrangement that has been made to make compensation initially 
in the form of money and not in the form of power; and thereby, of course, 
the question of transmission, which would cost roughly $2 million per yeal | 
is no longer a factor in effect, and, has been eliminated. 
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The result of the sales agreement is not only that the amount lost in 
transmission is no longer a factor, but that Canada, under the terms of sale, 
has no longer the responsibility of finding markets for this power for at 

_ least 30 years, because the responsibility for marketing rests entirely with the 

United States. 

Article VI deals with the question of payment for flood control. 

Mr. KinptT: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if you would permit one question? 
What was the total value which you gave us this morning, the value of the 
power before the discounting at present takes place at 43 per cent? 

Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): The sum of $274,000,000, Canadian, and 
_ $254,000,000 American. The $64,000,000, American, is for flood control. 

Mr. KINpDT: That is the discounted value at 43 per cent, discounting every- 
‘thing to the present; that $274.8 million; that is what it comes to. Now then, 
they must have an over-all benefit, the value of power over the coming 30 
years which at our discount at present is close to $274 million. What is the 
total figure before the discounting takes place? Do you get my point? You 
must have had a total figure in order to arrive at $274 million. 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): If you look at the table on page 96 that takes 
it up to 1973 and the power benefits payment there would be $416.1 million. 
It would vary every year; it is just a question of calculation. If you look at 
the table on page 99 you will see the estimated Canadian entitlement during 
the whole 30 year period. The agreed entitlement begins at 1968-69 at 113; 

and in 2002-2003, it is 207. So every year there is a theoretical amount. 

Mr. KINDT: It should be the actual amount. 

‘i Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): Well, it is the actual amount, but when you 
deal with the future, you can only deal with it in theory. 

Mr. KinpT: It has to be the actual amount discounted to the present, and 
it is the actual amount that I am after. On the part of your engineers, we 

know what 43 per cent of it amounts to, and I suggest we must have this 
figure before we can analyse the situation properly in order to see if Canada 
will come out fair at $274.8 million. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, I thought it was understood—of course 
Iam in the hands of the committee—there would be first of all a statement. 
Mr. KinpT: Very well, I will hold my question over until tomorrow. 

, The CHAIRMAN: We may be able to get back to this question in a few 
Minutes. But if Dr. Kindt would be kind enough to hold this question until 
“immediately following the minister it would be helpful. 

Mr. KinptT: That would be fine. 

Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I do not mind. 

Mr. Byrne: It is too wide. 

Mr. Davis: I think the answer is that the minister mentioned the table 
on page 99, of which the fourth column over is headed “agreed entitlement’; 
this is the amount of energy each year and if you multiply that by 3.75 mills 
United States, those are the dollars due to Canada in each of those years. 
Your Canadian dollar is discounted at 44 per cent, and you arrive at the 
United States figure of $250 million odd. 

i Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right. If you total the whole thing up, 

you get an unreal figure; if you total it up to 1973 you get a figure of 416, 
and if you add the others you naturally would get something bigger. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us go on with the presentation and if Dr. Kindt is 
hot satisfied with the answer he has received, he might be kind enough to 
‘repeat his query. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): What the doctor is trying to do in effect is 
really to show the great value, and you are projecting yourself away ahead; j 
and it only adds to the tremendous value at the end of the 30 year period of 
this arrangement. a | 

Mr. Kinpt: Let us follow the Chairman’s suggestion and come back to | 
that later. 

The CHAIRMAN: All right, Dr. Kindt. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not know whether the doctor had this in’ 
mind, but I think the consequences of his question are very important, be- 
cause it does show that at the end of a period the value of this arrangement 
is away beyond the $501 million carried up to 1973. And we are projecting 
our standard of value—only up to the nine years. When we projected that ; 
much further ahead, we see what a tremendous economic advantage this 
whole arrangement is to Canada. 

Mr. Kinpt: Was there not some question of jacking up the interest rate? 
If that interest rate had been four or 34 per cent, this figure would have 
been far greater than the $274 million at ake present time. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is quite right. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is self evident. a 

Mr. Kinpt: Who decided on the 43 per cent? Those are some of ie 
questions we must get into later. 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): That is the fair rate in the United States, and 
that is the rate which is in current use in the United States. a 

Mr. KinpT: They use different rates. 7 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): The power people will tell you that what | 
just said is the situation. 

Mr. Davis: The group that is doing the financing in the United States 
are using what rate? 
Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): They are using the rate which is the currer it 
rate for them. Look at the February white paper page 174—(c), and I will 
read it out, because this is an important point. 

(c) The appropriate interest rate = 

In reducing future payments to their “present worth” or in raising 
a figure of present worth to its value at a future date, a rate of interest 
which is appropriate to the circumstances must be selected. In deter- 
mining the “present worth” of a series of annual revenues which the 
United States expected to earn from the disposal of Canada’s power 
entitlement the United States used a rate of 44 per cent. This was 
deemed to be the approximate rate at which the agencies concerned 
in the United States could borrow or invest funds over a long term. 


The lower the interest rate chosen, the larger will be the “presagy 
worth”’. 


In article VII—no, we are still on article VI “payment for flood control”, 
it is set out, and I do not think we need to add any more than what is state d 
there, particularly in the final paragraph. We dealt with the determination 
of downstream power benefits. Now we are in the determination of the down- 
stream power benefits in article VII, that is, the method of calculating the 
downstream benefits which are stated there, and I do not think it requi 
any further comment except an examination. 

Article VIII of the treaty deals with “disposal of entitlement to ‘wae 
stream power benefits”. I think there are some points here, because it shot 


be noted that item three of the protocol provides that the exchange of no 
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ded for in article VIII (1) of the treaty shall take place contemporaneously 
h the exchange of the instruments of ratification of the treaty provided for 
rticle XX of the treaty. ne uh 
The general conditions and limits of sale to follow are outlined in the 
tachment relating to the terms of sale: 


Paragraph (1) permits sale in the United States of portions of 
Canada’s downstream power benefits if such sales are authorized by an 
exchange of notes between the two governments. This article envisages 
that the arrangements for the initial disposals would: be made only after 
ratification of the treaty. AT hee 


e date for ratification is October 1. 


_ Paragraphs 3 and 4 of Article VIII which protect Canada against. the 
unauthorized use of any portion of. Canada’s downstream power benefits and 
which also protect the United States against Canada selling surplus power 
low market prices in the United States, are, of course, because of the terms 
sale, no longer of significance during the 30-year period. 

Article TX deals with the variation of entitlement to downstream power 
nefits. There is one undeveloped power site on the main stream of the 
lumbia river in the United States. The economics of that are said to be 
irginal. The United States is permitted under certain circumstances to require 
\dification of the equal sharing of the downstream power benefits with regard 
this project; that is the one to which I think I made reference this morning, 
Ben Franklin, which has to be agreed to subsequently and which would be the 
bject matter of a separate agreement. 

Article X deals with the question of stand-by transmissions. That has been 
ubstantially modified because of the proposed sale of Canada’s entitlement to 
wnstream power benefits. Under No. 4 in the protocol Canada is relieved of 
ne stand-by charge and the United States of the obligation to provide this 
large. As I say, this means a saving roughly of about $2 million per year. So, 
e is not much point in the rest of it because of Protocol No. 


ppropriate authority. So far as Canada is concerned, the British Columbia 
ter rights act requires government approval of any use of stream flow for 


e and a schedule of construction. The full operation of the project must 
within seven years of the time fixed for the commencement of the con- 
ction in the schedule of construction, and this in turn must be within five 
rs of the date of ratification. 
Under Article XIII (5), which must be read with this, Canada, of course, 
‘given full right to divert all the Kootenay river water in Canada above the 
der other than the lesser of 1,000 cubic feet per second or the natural 
w of the river, if the United States does not observe the various time limita- 
ons. That, of course, is a very important factor in the agreement made with 
he United States. Canada will not be required to share with the United States 
flood control, or the substantial hydroelectric power benefits produced 
nstream in Canada which amount to roughly 200,000 kilowatt years 
nnum. me 
In view of this, Canada of course is to provide land required for the 


voir, approximately 13,700 acres, at a total cost of around $12 million. 
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Now, Article XIII deals with the question of diversions; including the 
question of diversion into the Columbia if the Libby project did not go through. 
That, of course, is a very important consideration, because it meets practically 
completely the argument of some of the critics who are opposed to th 
Libby project. ; a 
Fundamental to the treaty is the provision of an improvement in the 
stream flow of the Columbia in order to improve the power generation capa- 
bilities of its water. As is pointed out at page 133, half way down in the com= 
mentary, if follows then that any substantial diminution of the quantity 
of water in the river would strike at the root of this principle and would 
substantially reduce the benefits that would normally result from the treaty | 
arrangement. It was, therefore, reasonable and necessary to provide, we argue 
in this article, that neither country could interfere with the natural system of 
water courses in the basin without the consent of the other. Having com- 
mitted the waters of the basin to a joint use for power and flood control, it 
would be manifestly unfair for one country to undertake development entirely 
inconsistent with that committal. 
This is addressed to the argument that Premier Lloyd makes with regard 
to power. Obviously if you are going to use all of the Columbia water for 
a purpose other than what is agreed between the two countries, you defeat 
the purpose of that agreement; but an exception is made, and there is no 
doubt about that exception. As we shall show when we come to the protocol, 
we have a positive affirmation of this right. The right of diversion for con- 
sumptive uses is clear. bi 
The commentary goes on: 1] 
However, because of the importance to life of the consumptive aspect) 
of water resources it was agreed that the prohibition against diversion 
would not extend to a diversion for a consumptive use. || 


| 


There was some doubt on the part of many, some of whom are in this room, 
in respect of the meaning of Article XIII with regard to consumptive uses; 
there was some doubt with regard to what it meant. However, I submit there 
can be no doubt now, because of the provision made in the protocol, of the 
positive right of consumptive use. Since he is here, I might just as well say 
that my colleague, Mr. Jack Davis, was very useful in this suggestion. So that 
in addition to the right to divert for consumptive uses, certain diversions from 
the Kootenay river to the Columbia are expressly authorized and these are 
very valuable rights, rights which in effect allow Canada—and I emphasize 
this—to carry out the whole of the Kootenay diversion in stages. These are, 
of particular importance since they will result in substantial power generatior 
in Canada at Mica and run of the river plants when such plants exist an¢ 
generation is installed. I think these provisions compare favourably, from oul 
point of view, with the position of diversions under the Boundary Water; 
Treaty of 1909 or under customary international law. bs j 
_ The three sets of steps leading to the final maximum Kootenay river powell 
diversion are set out in the first, second and third categories at the top of 
page 134. Then I point out, again with emphasis, in addition if the United States 
does not build Libby or if it violates any of the various time requirements set § 
out in article XII, Canada may forthwith carry out the maximum Kootena: q 
diversion, which is the third stage described just immediately above. d 
I do not understand or agree with the objection taken to Libby but I car 
understand the enthusiasm of those who are in favour of the Dorr-Bull river- 
Luxor diversion scheme. But, may I point out that it does not mean that tha’ 
scheme cannot be pursued if it was thought desirable to pursue it in the evel 
of Libby not being proceeded with. But, as between the two, the evidence if 


uncontestable in favour of Libby. The reason for that is contained in the ne 
paragraph. 


Pe 
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/ The timing of the three stages of diversion is consistent with economic 
river basin planning. If the United States exercises its option to build Libby, 
it clearly must be assured of continued flows of water of sufficient scale to 
enable it to secure an adequate return for the investment it has made. Accord- 
ingly, we have agreed not to divert water at all for 20 years. A delay of this 
period is not likely to be of any important consequence to Canada as generators 
_ will probably not be installed on the Columbia in Canada to use diverted water 
for at least 10 to 15 years after ratification. While 20 per cent of the water can 
be diverted after 20 years, an adequate flow must be left until a reasonable 
amortization period for the Libby investment has expired, and this has been 
set at 60 years. The timing of the second stage is consistent with planning for 
further run of the river plants in Canada. The third stage, which is of ques- 
tionable advantage, has nonetheless been retained as a protection against 
‘changing circumstances. 
ta In connection with the meaning of “consumptive use” it should be noted 
_that a diversion carried out for a true consumptive use, such as irrigation, does 
hot cease to be an “authorized diversion”? merely because the water while en 
Toute produces hydro electric power—and I would ask Mr. Brewin to pay 
great attention to this because I know he is interested in this question—either 
incidentally or even as an integral part of the diversion scheme. ; 
! Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Does Washington agree 
_ with you in that respect? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, that is the treaty. 

__ Mr. Brewin: At a later time I would like to ask you for your authority 
for the statement. 

_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This is Mr. Martin’s 
comment. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, our view of the treaty is as important as 
any other. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It is not if it does not 
jibe with the view of the United States. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): We will satisfy you on this. 

Mr. PuGH: Was this a subject of the protocol? 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Not the question of power but the question of 
‘diversion for consumptive use is. 
bi _ Mr. PucH: Power did not come into it, and that is your interpretation. 

Fa Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, and I have had no indication there is any 
disagreement. We have had a lot of discussion about this during the stage 
of negotiations; this interpretation was given by me and I am reminded by- 
Mr. Robertson that there has been no contrary position taken. But, this does 
not mean to say there could not be. Any treaty is subject to all kinds of inter- 
pretation and no one knows that better than Mr. Brewin, who is a very 
‘good lawyer. 

_ Mr. Brewin: Thank you, Mr. Martin. 

The CHAIRMAN: May we proceed. I would ask the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs not to provoke the members of the committee into asking 
further questions at this time. 

Mr. PucH: Mr. Martin loves handing out bouquets. 

_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): I did not know I was provoking anyone by 
‘giving a compliment. I am just trying to get some relief because I have had a 
very tough day. 7 | 
Article XIV of the treaty provides for the arrangements for implementation. 
The actual day to day operations of the Canadian storages and facilities will be. 


a 
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carried out by operating entities designated by each government, and pa ra 
graphs 2 and 3 of the article of the treaty set out their powers and duties. 
As we noted earlier today, the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authori ty 
will be the operating entity in Canada and in respect of the United States i 
is expected there will be a new organization which will be made up of the 
federal power distributing system, the Bonneville Power Administration in 
Portland, and the army Corps of Engineers in the Pacific northwest. 4 
Finally, I call your attention to the paragraph at the top of page 137. It 
might be thought that it would follow from the proposed sale that the Canadian 
entity, for at least the 30 year period, had no interest in the annual calculation 
of benefits and related matters; however, such is not the case. The terms of sale 
in section B.4 expressly prevent any impairment of the equality and freedom 
described above. Notwithstanding sale, the Canadian entity continues to have 
a real and important interest in the joint activities contemplated by this article 
Article XV makes provision for the Permanent Engineering Board, sets out 
its constituent character and recites some of its obligations. The board will | 
consist of four members, two appointed by Canada and two appointed by the 
United States. a 
The agreement between Canada and British Columbia provides that British 
Columbia may nominate one of the two Canadian members P| 
The purposes of the board, apart from some of the assigned duties of adju= | 
dication, are to assemble and keep records of the flows of the Columbia river 
and the Kootenay rivers, to report and review for the two governments t 
activities of the operating entities and to help these resolve any differences t 
may arise between them in the operation of the storages and the calculation 
of the downstream power benefits. ‘a 
Article XVI relates to the question of the method for dealing with settle- | 
ments of differences. Provision is made for a reference by either government | 
to the International Joint Commission. This is the general procedure established 
in the treaty for the settlement of disputes. However, if the commission delays | 
beyond a period of three months in reaching a decision either government may 
then refer the matter to a special arbitration tribunal. ee 
Article XVII provides in an affirmative way for certain legal matters. It 
deals with the question of restoration of pre-treaty legal status. 
It makes clear in an affirmative way that once the special legal reg 
relating to the Columbia river basin as established by this treaty comes to 
end as a result of its termination, the legal regime prevailing prior to : 
coming into force of this treaty, including the Boundary Waters Treaty, will 
again apply to the basin. This article should be read in connection with it 
12 of the protocol which underlines the principle that the special legal regi 
of the Columbia does not establish any general principle or precedent appli: 
cable to waters other than those of the (Columbia river basin. 3 
ae Article XVIII deals with the question of liability for damage, and thi 
is important. 
Each country is liable to pay compensation to the other for losses of hy 
electric power resulting from breaches of the treaty that were not brou 
about by war, strike, major calamity, act of God, uncontrollable force or main- 
tenance curtailment. Liability of each country to the other for other breache 
of the treaty, negligence and related conduct is accepted with damages paya 
as set out in the mentioned subarticles. iy 


Paragraph 2 represents a major effort to eliminate damage claims. No p 
son in the United States of America, as distinct from the government, 1 
make a claim against Canada on account of any damage, no matter h 
caused. Each country must look after the matter of compensating its o 
residents for any damage they may suffer. | 
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P* Rach country agrees to take every step to minimize all losses and to 
Heviate as far as possible any damage or injury occurring or about to 


_ Paragraph 4 excuses Canada and the United States from strict compliance 
ith the construction time schedules. However, the pre-payment flood con- 
ol payments to Canada are reduced under Article VI until the service is 
actually provided. When we come to dealing with this in greater detail you will 
want to look at the agreements between Canada and British Columbia to see 
the extent to which Canada has been indemnified. 
Mr. Robertson has just handed me the relevant clause of the Canada- 
ritish Columbia agreement wherein it is provided that British Columbia shall 
demnify and save harmless Canada from and in respect of any liability of 
Canada to the United States of America arising under the treaty. 

_ The period of the treaty is dealt with under Article XIX. The treaty may 
remain in force indefinitely. However, either Canada or the United States 
may, by giving the appropriate notice, bring the treaty to an end once it 
as been in force for 60 years. The period of sale, however, of the down- 
ream benefits is for 30 years. 

Some provisions of the treaty are not terminable. The section on rights of 
version granted to Canada under Article XIII cannot be terminated. The 
otection given to Canada under Article XVII with respect to the restoration 
the pre-treaty legal status is not terminable. It is provided that if the treaty 
terminated before the end of the useful life of the dams at Arrow lakes, 
uncan lake and Mica creek, then Canada’s obligation to provide certain 
the flood control described in Article IV remains in force until those dams 
e retired from use. 

Paragraph (d) provides that if the treaty is terminated before Libby dam 
is reached the end of its useful life, which means before the date on which 
is permanently retired from service, by reason of obsolescence or wear and 
ar, then the permission given by Canada to the United States to operate Libby 


Mr. Ritchie thinks I should read the last sentence. It states that if after 
e termination of the treaty Canada requires any of the Libby reservoir area 
in Canada for use in diverting the Kootenay river, it may do so notwithstand- 
g Libby’s continued existence. 
_ Article XX deals with ratification. 
_ The procedural situation is this. We have presented parliament with a 
solution referring this treaty and the protocol pursuant to commitments 
ade by an administration to this committee. The government has signed the 
aty. It has exchanged notes with the United States. As far as the govern- 
ment of Canada is concerned, it has taken a step which, for it, is irrevocable. 
Ve have declared it as a matter of policy to be a good treaty; we believe this 
) be a good protocol and we believe that we have got good agreements in the 
3 nditions of sale. As far as we are concerned we have taken our decision. 
We have entered into a solemn commitment as a government with the govern- 
‘Ment of the United States. The government of the United States has ratified 
he treaty but we have said in our negotiations with them that we would not 
‘atify the treaty until such time as this matter had been brought before par- 
ment and referred to an appropriate committee. That step has been taken. 
eed only add that the deliberations of this committee are of the greatest 
Consequence. The exchange of the instruments of ratification is the act which 
brings the treaty into full force between the two countries and until that time 
the treaty has no binding effect. 
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The final Article, XXI deals with the requirement under United Nations © 
charter for registry of all treaties between member states. 
Now, pages 145 to 157—before the protocol, I think speak pretty well for i 
themselves. a 
Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I wonder whether I could interrupt for a | 
moment in order to find out how long we propose to go on. The minister is now © 
coming to a new section, as it were, in his presentation. Some of us are very | 
much interested in what is going on in another part of the house here. I do 
not know whether you intend to proceed or not. : 
The CuairMAN: Mr. Brewin, do you wish to move an adjournment? . 
Mr. Brewin: I do not want to push my views over those of other members | 
of this committee. 7 
Mr. DEAcHMAN: Would it be possible for us to adjourn at this time as a |} 
very interesting debate is going on in the house? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): You mean more interesting than this? 
Mr. BREWIN: We will be able to have you again. 


tion which sounds a good deal less irrevocable than what is going on some- — 
where else. Could we meet this evening? | 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I cannot do that. 4 
Mr. Byrne: The debate in the House of Commons is purely academic | 
while the debate here is technical. 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): How long will it take 
the minister to complete his presentation? ; 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Three-quarters of an hour. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, may we continue? 
Mr. Brewin: I hope the minister will not think that I think his presenta-— 
tion is less interesting than what is going on in the house. z 
Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I will not irrigate past you in your absence. 
Well now, gentlemen, the position in regard to the protocol is as follows, edi 
that the President and the Prime Minister met at Hyannis Port and the Prime 8 
Minister indicated that there were some matters which we thought could be — 
improved. We recognized the constitutional position in the United States that 
the treaty having gone before the appropriate legislative body and having | 
been ratified, that if we were to negotiate de novo it would be necessary to | 
go back to the legislative body in the United States. We thought it was desirable | 
not to do this for reasons which I think are clear. However, we did get from | 
the executive head of the government of the United States an assurance that 
we could negotiate for a protocol to embody what we believed would be 
desirable modifications. 
As I have said, I believe that the treaty of 1961 is a good treaty— ‘eI 
repeat that—and also that what we have tobe in the eet isl ee ie 
it a better treaty. In addition to that, what we have done is to get an agreement — | 
that sets out the respective obligations of two Canadian jurisdictions. There | 
was no agreement between the government of British Columbia and the | 
government of Canada up until 1963. The government felt that this was a 
dangerous situation, not because there was not the fullest confidence by both. 
governments in the integrity of one another but in matters involving such 
important considerations as these we felt that it was important that there be © 
y 
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to get improvements in the treaty by way of a protocol, we would have to 
‘insist on what we regarded as a fair price. This was the subject matter of 
_ understandable negotiation between British Columbia and Canada, and we took 
the position that as we were not going to pay anything towards the construc- 
tion of the projects in any way it was only right that we should recognize the 
_ position of the province of British Columbia in this matter. 


I told the premier of British Columbia that he would have to be satisfied 
as to the price and that we would have to be satisfied that the price obtained 
_ was one that would meet at least the cost of the projects and would not saddle 
the federal government with any financial obligation whatsoever. This condi- 
tion of sale was established when we reached this agreement. 


The protocol which begins on page 158 and which is an annex to the 
exchange of notes of January 22, 1964 between the governments of Canada and 
' the United States signed by Mr. Rusk and myself sets out what we believe 
‘are improvements as a result of the negotiations that took place in 1963 and 
1964. 


I should like to make a comment here directed to Mr. Herridge. I regret 
he is not here but I will make the comment and he can take note of it. Speaking 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Herridge made reference to the phrase “the 
related storage” which wll be found in subclause (1) of article 1 of the 
_ protocol. Mr. Herridge questioned the interpretation of these words on March 5; 
and I just want him to know, when he returns, that I will deal with what he 
regards as a very important series of words in that clause appearing on 
page 158. 


The comment on page 159 sets out the provisions of the protocol. 

Comment—As explained in the comment on articles IV and VI 
Canada has undertaken to provide flood protection in two ways. Firstly, 
in return for payment of $64,400,000 U.S., 8,450,000 acre-feet of the 
storage at the three Canadian dams will be operated in accordance 
with flood control operating plans during the initial sixty-year period 
of the treaty. Secondly, other Canadian storage will be operated as and 
when required in accordance with flood control calls made by the 
United States entity. For calls made during the initial sixty-year period 
Canada receives a total of $7,500,000 U.S. in four equal payments for 
the first four flood control periods, as well as an amount of power 
equal to all power lost by Canada in operating to comply with each 
and every call. For calls made after the initial sixty-year period Canada 
receives compensation for all economic loss to Canada, which includes 
but is not limited to loss of hydroelectric power. During both periods 
all calls can only relate to facilities in fact being maintained by Canada 
at the time the call is made. Canada is not required to construct or 
maintain any facilities for the purpose of these flood control calls. 
Moreover, if Canadian development, particularly diversions, has re- 
moved the flood hazard Canada has no obligation in this respect. 

It is with these calls for flood control operation that this item of 
the protocol is concerned. The federal government was concerned with 
several aspects of these calls. Firstly, neither the Canadian operating 
entity, Canada, nor the Permanent Engineering Board had any say in 
determining whether the need for the flood control call was a real need. 
Secondly, there was no requirement that the United States should 
exhaust its own existing facilities before calling on Canada. 


Thirdly, no limit was placed on the degree of flood control that could be 
_Yequired from Canada. Lastly, calls could become so frequent that they would 
nterefere with the effective operation of Canadian facilities for our needs. 
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It will be seen that item I in the protocol improves to a very great degree 
our position regarding these calls for additional flood protection. Of fi 5 
importance is the establishment of an objective test to determine whether 
flood control is actually needed and the recognition of the right of Canada 
to have a substantial voice in determining the extent and frequency of these 
calls, Ae 

It should be noted that notwithstanding this improvement of Canada’s 
position, the amounts of compensation payable to Canada have not in any way 
been altered. 

The scheme of item 1, requires that the United States entity making the 
additional flood control call must submit its request to the Canadian operating 
entity, which is given the right of rejecting or suggesting modifications to t 
call. If agreement between the entities cannot be reached, the call is then 
submitted for examination to the Permanent Engineering Board, which is a 
joint United States-Canada body. Its decision will be binding on both entities. 
However, so that the possibility of the loss of life will be avoided and damage 
to property minimized, we have agreed that the call will be honoured in the 
event that the board does not agree on the need for the call. a 

Item 1 is quite specific about when the United States can call for addi- 
tional flood control. During the initial 60-year period of the treaty, calls for 
additional storage can only be made if the flood peak at The Dalles, Oregon, 
would exceed 600,000 cubic feet per second, the level of flood control at 
present desired by the United States, after the use of all storage facilities which 
existed or were under construction in the United States portion of the basin 
in January 1961, as well as the storage at the Libby dam and the 8,450,0¢ 
acre-feet of basic flood control storage provided by Canada. Thus, only a fl 
of major proportions would require the use of additional Canadian stor 
during this period. 

After the initial 60-year period, calls upon Canada for flood control opera- 
tion can be made only if the flood peak at The Dalles would exceed 600 
cubic feet per second after the use of all storage facilities which existed in 
the basin in the United States at the expiration of this 60-year period. a 

So, I think, it is correct to say that Canada is effectively protected against 
an undue number of calls. a 


Mr. RYAN: It would also appear to me that the calls are no long 
arbitrary, they are limited. There is a tremendous improvement here. 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Well, I think it is a very great improvement 
and it deals with one of the main criticisms that was levelled against 
argument that Canada had laid itself open to a continuing obligation on 
United States. 

Now number 2. The provision is that in preparing the flood contr 
operating plans in accordance with paragraph 5 of Annex A of the treaty, 
in making calls to operate for flood control pursuant to Articles IV (2) 


and IV (3) of the treaty, every effort will be made to minimize flood dam 
both in Canada and in the United States. 


1 
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I think we are again indebted to Mr. Davis because he was one of those . 
insisted that we should try to get this addition in the protocol. 


Coming to 3, you will see that the exchan i Sorell 
‘ ) ge of notes provided for 
Article VIII (1) of the treaty shall take place contemporaneously with. 


exchange of the instruments of ratification of th oe 
Article XX of the treaty. OT Shy a a 
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This comment here is important: 

The sale of Canada’s entitlement to downstream power benefits for 
30 years as now planned, and the absence of immediate markets for the 
power in Canada, makes it essential that assurance of purchase is made 
either before, or contemporaneously with, ratification of the treaty by 
Canada. The protocol requires a simultaneous exchange of ratifications 
and acceptance and conclusion of the initial sale agreement. This advance 
sale makes it possible to determine ahead of time how the proceeds of 
sale will relate to estimated cost. Also the difficulties in finding a market 
for Canada’s downstream benefits, for at least 30 years, is no longer 
a concern of ‘Canada, 


This is a very vital result. 


Coming to 4, I think I need not read the protocols. 


The standby transmission charge payable by Canada under the 
treaty could have amounted to as much as $2,000,000 a year. The protocol 
it eliminates this charge during the period of sale in the United States of 
aq Canada’s downstream power benefits. 


_ Then coming to 5 we see at the top of page 162: 


Inasmuch as control of historie streamflows of the Kootenay river 
by the dam provided for in article XII (1) of the treaty would result in 
more than 200,000 kilowatt years per annum of energy benefit down- 
stream in Canada, as well as important flood control protection to 
Canada, and the operation of that dam is therefore of concern to Canada, 
the entities shall, pursuant to article XIV (2) (a) of the treaty, 
co-operate on a continuing basis to co-ordinate the operation of that 
dam with the operation of hydroelectric plants on the Kootenay river 
and elsewhere in Canada in accordance with the provisions of article 
XII (5) and article XII (6) of the treaty. 


The comment on that shows that we will benefit from the operation of 
uibby and makes more specific the obligation of the United States to co- 
dinate the operation of that dam with the Kootenay plants in Canada where 
at would not be against the interests of the United States. 

With regard to protocol 6, the two countries are in agreement that article 
II (1) of the treaty provides to each of them a right to divert water for a 
onsumptive use. 

If there was ever any doubt about this right under article XIII of the 
ceaty, it has certainly now, for consumptive uses including municipal use, 
een adequately dealt with in this provision of the protocol: 

Any diversion of water from the Kootenay river when once instituted 
under the provisions of article XIII of the treaty is not subject to any 
limitation as to time. 


I think that the comment here is vital: 

Although it was intended that any diversion from the Kootenay to 
the Columbia under the treaty could continue in perpetuity once it was 
properly instituted, doubt was expressed that the wording of the treaty 
made it clear. This item assures that once a diversion of Kootenay 
waters is undertaken by Canada it may be continued forever. 

Doubt was also expressed whether article XIII ( 1) of the treaty 
in a positive enough way, gave Canada the right to make diversions of 
Columbia waters for consumptive uses such as irrigation, domestic and 
municipal needs. Argument will be prevented on this point by this item’s 
re-affirmation of Canada’s right to make such diversions. 
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In connection with the definition of “consumptive use” in the treaty 
it should be pointed out that the fact that water being diverted for a 
consumptive use such as irrigation also produces hydroelectric power en 
route either as an integral or incidental part of the total operation 
does not result in that diversion ceasing to be a diversion for a con-— 
sumptive use. 


This was pointed out in the correspondence with Premier Lloyd. Mr. 
Dinsdale had pointed it out even before this change in the protocol. 

The seventh provision in the protocol deals with the operation of the © 
Canadian storage in accordance with the operating plans. 

This is a rather technical clause and I think I need not spend time on it, 
but in connection with it I hope we will have some comments made later by 
Mr. MacNabb and others. The comment of course is important. There was q 
some concern that the treaty gave the United States control over the operation ~ 
of Canadian storage for power production in Canada. It cannot be easily 
substantiated that the treaty supports this concern. The consequence of this 
item in the protocol is to establish this clearly. The sense and essence of our © 
plan of operation provides that it must be jointly agreed upon, and it must — 
take into account the advantages now possible within Canada. You will note 
in paragraph (d) that Canada is given full discretion as to the detailed opera- 
tion which will give the monthly storage quantities required by the agreed 
operating plan drawn up five years in advance. 4 

Item 8. The eighth provision of the protocol deals with the stipulation of b 
the 20 year period of stream flow to be used to calculate the downstream power 
benefits. This likewise is a technical one, but it is a vitally important one. I _ 
might as well read the first comment. The treaty stipulates that unless other- 
wise agreed, a 20 year period of stream flow record is to be used to calculate © 
the downstream power benefits. Under this item a 30 year period of record is — 
to be used instead. Twenty years was mentioned in the treaty, but we are 
using the longer period, and the use of the longer period of record has the ~ 
effect of increasing the average flows under study, thereby increasing the need 
for control by Canadian storage and resulting in an average increase ing 
Canada’s downstream energy benefits of approximately 500,000,000 kilowatt 
hours annually, or an increase of about 18 per cent of the total energy benefits. © 
So it will be seen that this represents a very substantial gain. 4 aM 

Item nine is a technical one, but nevertheless a very vital one, but I think _ 
it would be better to leave it for the engineers to comment upon. * 

Item ten is very important and I shall confine myself to the first paragraph — 
in the comment. The protocol requires that in the calculation of Canada’s | 
capacity benefits, the power used to drive the irrigation pumps of the Banks 
equalizing reservoir (at the Grand Coulee project) be considered as part of the — 
general system load rather than a station service load of the Grand Coulee 
plant, thus increasing Canada’s capacity benefits by five per cent to seven per 
cent. x 

I shall look forward to hearing Mr. MacNabb tell us of the technical 
significance of this, which is regarded as of the greatest consequence. 

Item 11 in the protocol touches on the question of the payment to be 
added to the $64,000,000 amount if flood control storage is available ahead of 
time. In article VI of the treaty there is a provision for reduction in the 
$64,400,000 United States payment for flood control if Canadian projects are 
late in commencing full operation. No provision is made in the treaty for an 
increase in the event that Canadian storage becomes operative earlier than 
required. This item allows for an upward adjustment of the payment to Canam 
if the storages are completed earlier than planned. 
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Item 12 of the protocol records the agreement that no new principle of gen- 
-eral application is established by Treaty and that there is no detraction from the 
‘application of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. 

Now, it is not my intention to add to our statement beyond saying that 
the terms of sale of the Canadian entitlement are to be found in the remaining 
pages, 167, 168 and 169; and that the agreements with British Columbia are 
summarized at pages 170 and 171; these documents in their full extent are to be 
found in the February white paper which was tabled when I made my in- 
troductory statement in the House of Commons. 

This is a review of the case as we see it. It is a review which will be 
supported by our technicians and our engineers, and is one which I believe 

will be supported by the owner of the resource, British Columbia; and it is a 
review which will be supported and indeed augmented by independent witnesses 
whom I hope it will be possible for this committee to call. I thank you very 
- much for your patience. 
Mr. KinpT: I have one question, Mr. Chairman. I wonder if the minister 
: would once again state what the position of the government would be had it 
ratified this treaty and everything else, and if this committee should bring in 
additional recommendations for improvement? As I understand it our function 
| here is to improve this treaty. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, not at all. 
Mr. KiInpT: Well, to improve the situation with respect to Canada. 


| Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, your function is to indicate whether you 
_ approve of what the government has done, whether you approve of this treaty, 
and whether you approve of the protocol, whether you approve of the sales 
agreement and the conditions of sale. That is the function of the committee. 

_ Any variation of it would of course involve a repudiation of the position taken 
by this government or by its predecessors in regard to the treaty. 

Mr. KINDT: Does this not put the committee into the position of being 

pretty much a rubber stamp? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Not at all. By careful study I think you can 
| bring out the merits of various arguments, but we have agreed, as I stated in 
| parliament, that after we had negotiated with the United States, after we 
had got a satisfactory price, after we had made modification which we thought 
| desirable and possible, then we would enter into an exchange of notes with 
_ the United States, which we have done. But before we would ratify, we would 
| come back to parliament and parliament could accept the course taken by the 
| government or reject it. 
| Mr. Byrne: I was simply going to ask the minister if when the. former 
_ administration suggested that the treaty be put before a parliamentary com- 
_Mittee, it was prepared to have it at that altered in any way? 
ip Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): Of course not. The treaty was signed in Wash- 
ington, by the President of the United States, by the Secretary of State for 
_ the United States, by the Prime Minister of Canada, and by the Minister of 
_ Justice. The treaty was not in that form submitted to parliament because there 
was not an opportunity to do so. But under our practice, the government of 
_ the day takes its responsibility. It negotiates a treaty with another country and 
it takes its responsibility, and having taken its position and responsibility, then 
‘it asks parliament to approve or to reject. That is the constitutional position. 

Mr. Davis: Is it not correct that ratification is an executive act, or an act 
of the executive? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right. There is no law which requires 
_ us to come to parliament or to refer the matter to a committee. 
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The negotiation and signing of a treaty are an executive responsibility. 
However, we said that before ratification we would submit the accomplishment 
or the results of our efforts to the committee for its approval and to parliament; 
that is what we have done. That was the policy indicated by the former. 
government in respect of the treaty of 1961, and it is the practice always 
followed by governments in respect of intentional engagements under our 
political system, because it is an executive responsibility. 

Mr. Kinpt: My purpose in asking the question was just to put it on thel ; 
record. I have no objection. It is just a question of everybody being of one 
mind. a 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): We had to make this very clear to the United” 
States authorities during the negotiation. When we began the negotiation 
with the United States authorities, I outlined the situation as I have done 
right now to you. They had pointed out that they had ratified the treaty, that 
they had not delayed it, and so on. I said, notwithstanding the fact that we 
as an executive have derided on this, under our practice we are committed 
to come back to parliament. We stated that we proposed to do this before the: ‘y 
treaty is ratified. : 

Mr. ByrRNE: It would be fair to say, then, that the government must stand. 
or fall by this. 4 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): The government will stand or fall by this. e 

Mr. Byrne: And if it were determined that this treaty should not be 
ratified, then this government would have to go to the people or have some= 
one else ratify it. | 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): This government no longer would be in office 


But, this is a good treaty and we do not have any hesitation in recommending 
it. a 
Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, I do not suppose this is the time for general 
questioning, but I would like to clear up one point while the minister is here. 
During his presentation at several points he said there was no agreement 
between the federal government and the government of British Columbia with 
reference to the terms of the original agreement. While this might be true i i 
a formalized sense, would he not say— a 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): What I meant is there certainly was no writter a) 
agreement ever produced between the two which I ever saw. In making thal : 
statement I was not seeking to be controversial, because I am not. 
Mr. DINSDALE: I am asking this question by way of clarification. Wout 
the minister not say that the government of British Columbia, through its 
representatives, did approve of the terms of the initial treaty? K 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, in fairness, I was not part of the nego- 
tiating team at that time; it was another administration. You were a dis- 
tinguished member of that administration. You are in a position to state 
what happened. I do not think it would be proper for me to say what I believe 
to have been the nature of the negotiations or the arrangements between 
British Columbia and Canada. All I know is that when I took on the responsi- 
bility there was no agreement; there was no firm understanding. I came to 
the conclusion early that before beginning any negotiations with the Un 
States, I would want to have it clearly understood between Canada and Bri 
Columbia what their respective attitudes towards the matter were. It was as 
a result of a period of negotiation that we did make the first agreement with h 
British Columbia. There was no such agreement before. 

Mr. PuGH: In writing. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): In writing. I am not saying there was not an 
rstanding. I am not entering into that element because I know nothing 
ut it. There are at this table officials who were part of that earlier negotiating 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dinsdale, you know that the steering committee 


horized me to invite the Hon. Davie Fulton to appear before us if he would 
kind enough to do so? 


Mr. DINSDALE: Yes. I was going to make the comment—I appreciate the 
ister’s remarks—that perhaps this point can be clarified when Mr. Fulton 
is before this committee. I can well understand the minister’s desire to get some 
tten agreement, because there were changes of position following the original 
ussions. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): This is a very vital and very important matter 


to Canada; it is one in respect of which I have no desire to derive any political 
antage. 


Mr. LEBOE: Mr. Chairman, I understand there are three or four responsible 
ibers from the government of British Columbia who are coming here, and 
Fulton, so that matter easily can be cleared up by these persons. 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): Mr. Bonner and Mr. Williston both have assured 
they will be prepared to come here and, as a matter of fact, Dr. Keenleyside, 
) was a valuable member of our negotiating group, along with Mr. Kidd and 
Kennedy. Mr. Kennedy from British Columbia is here. I would not want 
ybody to believe, because I pointed this out, that I was taking issue with Mr. 
on. I have paid my tribute to the way Mr. Fulton had conducted the 
gotiation, and I do not take anything back in that regard. All I am saying 
om my position I was faced with this difficulty that I thought it was 
rable to have a written agreement with British Columbia. I would have 
ght that about any provincial government; it was not because it was the 
rnment of British Columbia; it was not a question of integrity but a question 
simple official position which I thought was desirable to adopt. 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Also, perhaps, as a result of the 
‘perience of Mr. Fulton with the government of British Columbia. 


_ Mr. LEBoE: And the people of British Columbia. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I will make no comment in a political arena 
ibout which I have little or no interest. 


_ The CHarrMAN: We have a motion by Mr. Haidasz, seconded by Mr. 
eron, that we adjourn. 


Motion agreed to. 
4 The CHAIRMAN: Might we arrive promptly at 10 o’clock on Thursday. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


CORRESPONDENCE Between MINISTERS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
CANADA AND PREMIER W. S. LLOYD OF SASKATCHEWAN 
RELATING TO DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
BASIN IN CANADA 


REGINA, June 21, 1962. 


Hon. Walter Dinsdale, 

Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, 

OTTAWA. 


Dear Mr. Dinsdale: 4 


Prior to the recent federal provincial conference on a national power trans= 
mission grid, my colleagues and I had an opportunity to consider several 
questions associated with the future development of the Saskatchewan river 
system. Some of these questions, although related to the question of a national 
power grid and mentioned briefly in our written submission to the conference, 
are essentially regional in character and it didn’t seem appropriate to raise them 
for general discussion at the conference. I should like to draw them to yo r 
attention now. F. 

We are particularly concerned about the adequacy of the flow in the Sas- 
katchewan river system to supply future demands in the prairie region, the 
need for an early study of possible diversions from other basins into the Sas-= 
katchewan and any terms in the proposed Columbia treaty that might preclude 
certain diversions. 

As you know, the Saskatchewan-Nelson drainage basin is the major source 
of surface water in the Prairie Provinces. We have other rivers in Saskatche= 
wan, for example the Qu’Appelle and Souris, but their flow is not adequate to 
meet the existing demands on them. Future development in the Qu’Appelle 
basin, which includes the cities of Regina and Moose Jaw, will be based, among” 
other things, on water imported from the South Saskatchewan. The lignite 
coal beds in the Estevan area offer tremendous possibilities as a source of 
low cost power but large scale utilization of this resource hinges on the feas - 
bility of diverting water from the South Saskatchewan into the Souris. Allie 
with this are possibilities for greatly augmenting flows in Moose Mounta 
Pipestone, and other adjacent creeks which would make it possible to consi 
irrigation, recreation and wildlife development for large areas in the dry sout! 1 
eastern corner of the province. It is quite probable that in the future we will 
have to consider similar diversions into other water-short areas to serve grow- 
ing agricultural, municipal and industrial needs. . 4 

The available flow in the Saskatchewan, however, is limited and a la 
portion of the flow has already been reserved. According to the 1960 ann 
report of the Prairie Provinces Water Board, over 5 million acre-feet of the flo 
of the South Saskatchewan has been allocated or reserved for consumptive use 
on existing or proposed projects. This is 45 per cent more water than the mini- 
mum recorded flow of the river and amounts to 70 per cent of the average 
annual flow. | 

I understand that these reservations are mostly for irrigation and other : 
projects adjacent to or supplied directly from the river. Although it will 
some time before these projects are fully developed, it may become necessa 
or at least desirable, to expand the scope of such projects in the future. And, 
T mentioned, future growth in other regions like the Qu’Appelle and Sou 
will depend among other things, on the extent to which water can be impor 
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the Saskatchewan. In view of this, it would seem that in spite of the best 
vation of water, secured by the South Saskatchewan and other like 
projects, the Prairie Provinces face a water shortage that could become acute 
in the next thirty to fifty years. 
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the next dam upstream. Although less favourable, the North Saskatchewan 
y be similarly developed. Estimates of future power requirements indicate 
hat most of this capacity could be absorbed over the next thirty years. 

- I would expect that a similar potential exists in the Manitoba and Alberta 


th and south branches. 

-Because the flow in the system is limited, however, and more and more 
this flow will be diverted for consumptive uses, the total available energy is 
all. If it were feasible to substantially increase the flow of the Saskatchewan, 
stages as and when required, the threat of a serious water shortage in the 
irie region would be removed. Furthermore, the potential hydro benefits 
y well cover the costs involved. For these reasons we feel that ways and ~ 
ans to increase the total flow of the Saskatchewan system should be studied 
an early date. 

In recent weeks our advisers have been looking into the possibility of 
diverting water from other watersheds into the Saskatchewan and there appear 
© be several alternatives. I believe that some of these have been looked at 
efore, for example the Clearwater diversion from the north to the south branch 
diversion from the Athabasca into the north branch. In addition to these, 
advisers have examined several possible routes for diversion from. the 
ice, Fraser, Columbia and Kootenay. 
Although a great deal more work would have to be done on this, their 
liminary findings indicate the probable feasibility of stage by stage diver- 
s from these watersheds to meet increasing consumptive needs and power 


increase the total flow in the system, however. Diversion from the Athabasca 
‘the north branch might come next, but the amount of water that could be 
orted from that river is limited. The Peace appears to offer the largest 
single source of additional water; perhaps up to three times the average flow 
ot the North Saskatchewan could be diverted, but like the Athabasca it would 
crease the flow of only the north branch and mainstem. While the costs of 
ng Fraser and Columbia water through the mountains are necessarily 
er, our preliminary estimates are in line with the costs of similar diversions 
g undertaken in the United States. They may be accepable at a later stage. 
he importance of the Columbia and/or Kootenay diversion lies in the fact that 
Ppears to be the only direct means to augment the flow in the south branch 
the river. For this reason, it may be desirable to undertake it prior to some 
he others. 
_ Although some of these diversions may be expensive, particularly from 
1e Fraser and Columbia, the costs may be returned several times both directly 
by bower benefits and indirectly by permitting a higher level of industrial, 


gation and other forms of economic development in the future. By 1966, 
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as you know, our governments will have spent about $100 million to regulate 
the flow of the South Saskatchewan river which averages 6,000 to 8,000 cubic : 
feet per second. The diversion of an equal or greater amount from other water- 
sheds would at least double the energy available at all power sites on the Sas- 
katchewan down to Grand Rapids and would substantially increase the ener yg 
available on the Nelson river. Our preliminary examination indicates that the 
value of this energy, much of which could be secured from existing installa- 
tions, might well pay for the diversion costs. i 
We feel that the potential benefits of these diversions are so important to. 
the long-term development of the prairies, and if feasible so clearly in the 
national interest, that the matter warrants a full and early study. ‘ 
This question could be included within the terms of reference of the 
proposed Nelson Basin study or even the study of a national power grid but 
I don’t think this would be desirable. It would mean a considerable delay since 
the Nelson study may take up to five years to complete after agreement is 
reached and the grid study may take just as long. It might also complicate the 
already difficult negotiations on the Nelson study. 
As an alternative, we feel that it could be made the subject of a separate 
study. The problem lends itself to separate treatment since it can be defined 
within fairly narrow limits. In addition, the negotiations on the Nelson study 
might be facilitated if the provinces concerned were assured of the feasibility 
of increasing the flow in the basin, if and when required. The results of the 
evaluation could be turned over to both the group set up to direct the Nelson” 
study and the group responsible for the grid study. ‘- 
Since international as well as interprovincial waters are involved, I think 
it would be appropriate for your department to undertake the study. If you 
feel, however, that all the provinces concerned should be involved, my govern= 
ment would be prepared to co-operate fully. 4 
In the meantime, we feel that our advisers have examined this sufficiently 
to urge that the Columbia Treaty should not be ratified without reserving the 
right to divert a reasonable portion of the flow into other basins in Canada. 
As the treaty now stands I understand it would prevent any diversion for at 
least sixty years. By allowing downstream development to establish claims to 
the water it might make diversion after the expiration of the treaty essentially 
impossible. If diversion from the Columbia is feasible and required in the 
future to meet increasing demands in the prairie region, the choice might 
become one of using the entire flow of the Columbia for power generation in 
B.C. and the U.S. or diverting a small portion of this flow into the Saskatchewan 
to satisfy basic consumptive needs. Water so diverted might generate just as 
much power in the course of its passage to Hudson Bay as it would en route 
to the Pacific; but the whole of it would be generated in Canada in the one 
ease while about half of it would be developed in the U.S. in the other. id 
I would appreciate having your comments on this at your earliest con= 
venience. If you would like to have your staff examine the results of our 
preliminary examination of this matter I would be prepared to send you a copy 
of our consultants report on it. j 
or 


| 
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Yours sincerely, 


ce Prime Minister J. G. Diefenbaker. 
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Mi OTTAWA, June 28, 1962. 
The Honourable Woodrow Stanley Lloyd, 

_ Premier of Saskatchewan, 

| Regina, Saskatchewan. 


My dear Premier: 


Your letter of June 21st raises very important questions of policy relating 
to diversions of water from British Columbia and Alberta into Saskatchewan. 
_ They will require very careful consideration before I would wish to express 
any views. 
4 As you are fully aware, the water resources within a province belong to 
that province. Any proposal for diversion of water from its natural course 
_ inside a province to cause it to flow out of it would be a matter of great concern 
‘to the province involved. Can you tell me whether wou have raised with the 
_ other provinces concerned the possibility of water diversions and, if so, what 
‘their views are? In addition, it would be much appreciated if you would let 
me have a copy of your consultants’ report on this subject. 


Yours sincerely, 
Walter Dinsdale. 


PREMIER’S OFFICE 
REGINA, July 24, 1962. 


Hon. Walter Dinsdale, 

_ Minister of Northern Affairs and 
| National Resources, 
OTTAWA, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Dinsdale: 


| Thank you for your letter of June 28, 1962. I appreciate that my letter of 
June 21, 1962, raised a number of significant policy questions and that you 
will want to consider the matter carefully before commenting on it. At the 
| Same time, I feel that the matter is of some urgency, particularly in view of 
‘the pending ratification of the Columbia Treaty which I am led to believe 
could effectively preclude future consideration of certain diversions. 

| We have not raised this matter with any of the other provinces concerned, 
although, as you know, the possibility of certain diversions into the Saskatch- 
“€wan system has been discussed for many years. Following receipt of the 
‘preliminary report of our advisers, it became apparent that not only inter- 
‘Provincial but also international waters would be involved and in view of the 
—Over-riding concern of the federal government on the use of these waters, we 
felt that you should be appraised of our thinking first. 

_ As in the case of the proposed Nelson study and the grid study, I feel that 
it would be most appropriate for you to raise this matter with the other 
provinces. At least four provinces as well as the North West Territories would 
be concerned in this and only the federal government could provide the ini- 
tiative and leadership both to get a study under way and carry it through to 
completion. Furthermore, as I mentioned in my first letter, negotiations on the 
Nelson Study might well be facilitated by the results of a diversion study, if it 
established the feasibility of increasing the flow in the Saskatchewan basin 
as and when required. 

i As you requested, I am enclosing a copy of our consultant’s report on this 
‘subject. 
Nie Yours sincerely, 


| W. S. Lloyd. 
2057643 
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) Honourable W. S. Lloyd, 
Premier of Saskatchewan, 
Legislative Building, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


Dear Mr. Lloyd: 


In the absence of my Minister I wish to acknowledge your letter of Jul 
24th and the attached Report on a Preliminary Study of the Possibilities ¢ 
Additional Water Supply for Saskatchewan Rivers. 

Mr. Dinsdale will be returning to Ottawa about the middle of August 2 
I will bring this matter to his attention at that time. q 


Yours sincerely, ‘, 


Edward M. Chalkman, 
Executive Assistant, — 


Ortawa, August 22, 1962. 


The Honourable Woodrow Stanley Lloyd, 
Premier of Saskatchewan, 

Legislative Building, 

Regina, Saskatchewan. 


My dear Premier: 


Thank you for your letter of the 24th of July 1962 and the copy of 
“Report on a Preliminary Study of the Possibilities of Additional Water S 
for Saskatchewan Rivers”, which you kindly attached. Officials of my Dep 
ment have now had a phanee to review this document and have paid parti 
attention to your concern regarding the effects of the Columbia River t 
Based upon this review I can see no justification for withholding ratifi 
of the Columbia Treaty so that possible amendments can be made to 1 
permit early diversions by Canada out of the Columbia River basin. if 

The economics of the Columbia River Treaty have been proven by dets 
studies using what we consider are very conservative estimates of the be 
to be obtained. Any rights which Canada now possesses under the Bound 
Waters Treaty of 1909 for diversions out of the Columbia River basin w 
restored to Canada upon the termination of the sixty-year Columbia T 
It is interesting to note that intra-basin diversions permitted by the Colu 
Treaty cannot be cancelled by unilateral action by either country. How 
the Boundary. Waters Treaty can be terminated by either country upo 
year’s notice. 

The Crippen Wright report on additional water supply for Saskatchedl 
concludes that diversions of water from the Pacific watershed “are high 
cost.” This conclusion is reached using minimum interest rates and 
tingency allowances, and without any consideration of power losses 0! 
Pacific streams, transmission costs, or cost-sharing of the Mica Dam. I am 
that a detailed analysis including these and other considerations would 
port my decision not to delay the ratification of the Columbia River Treaty. 

I do, of course, appreciate the desirability of increasing water supplie 
to the Prairie Provinces, where the total supply as well as distribution 
vital matter to the future of the area. It is unfortunate that the sugg 
diversions of flow, if effected, in all probability will have net detrin 
effects on the rivers whose flows will be reduced. These effects would need 
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ly studied and compared to the benefits expected from the diversions. 
1 a study the co-operation of the affected jurisdictions would be highly 
le, if not essential. 


\S you are aware, the federal government and the provinces of Alberta, 


skatchewan and Manitoba have recognized the need for mutual and co- 
opel tive arrangements in the use of the limited supplies of water crossing the 
wterprovincial boundaries through establishment of the Prairie Provinces 
Vater Board. Based, in part, on impetus received from that Board considerable 
effort has been expended in an endeavour to institute a large scale Nelson- 
Saskatchewan River basin study. 
understand that in that proposed study, it was contemplated that some 
ersion possibilities, located within the jurisdictional areas of the participants, | 
uld be included. May I say that in so far as the study is concerned and so far 
he federal government has jurisdiction, I am prepared to consider with 
affected provinces a broad arrangement for such an investigation. More- 
er, if British Columbia volunteered-an interest to unite in a study of the 
ilities of diverting some of its water through the Continental Divide, I 
isider that terms of reference could be developed to incorporate such study 
h the others. 
In other words, if the affected provinces express a desire to broaden the — 
esently contemplated study you will find me fully co-operative in developing 
ually satisfactory arrangements. 


Yours sincerely, 
Walter Dinsdale. 


PREMIER’S OFFICE 


REGina, August 31st, 1962. 


rable Walter Dinsdale, 
er of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
a, Ontario. 


his will acknowledge your letter of August 22nd. A number of my col- 


gues and some of our provincial agencies will be interested in studying the 
of view which you have expressed. 


Yours sincerely, 


W. S. Lloyd. 


PREMIER’S OFFICE 


REGINA, May 14, 1963. 


#H mn. Lester B. Pearson, 
Minister of Canada 
, Ontario. 


b) 


iy 
et 


y dear Prime Minister: 


ave been greatly interested in the weekend news reports emanating from > 
eeting with President Kennedy at Hyannis Port and in particular to 


ces to possible early negotiations between Canada and the United States 
Columbia River Treaty. 


7 


k 
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I should like to draw your attention to our interest and concern in any 
terms in the proposed treaty that might preclude future diversions from the 
Columbia and Kootenay Rivers into other basins in Canada and particularly inte 
the Saskatchewan-Nelson basin. As the treaty now stands, we understand that) 
it would prevent such diversions for at least 60 years. In effect, since down- 
stream development in the United States would have time to establish a claim 
to this water, preventing diversion for 60 years could be tantamount to pre- 
venting diversions for all time. 

We are interested and concerned in this matter because it appears that ir 
spite of the best conservation of water, secured by the South Saskatchewan an¢ 
other like projects, the Prairie Provinces face a water shortage that coulc 
become acute within the next thirty to fifty years. In view of this prospect oul 
advisors and consultants have looked into the possibility of importing watel 
into the Saskatchewan-Nelson system from other basins, including possibilitie; 
for augmenting flows in both the north and south branches of the Saskatchewat 
river and through the Qu’Appelle and Souris rivers into southern Manitoba. — 

Their preliminary findings indicate the probable feasibility of such diver. 
sions staged over a period of time as needs and economic factors dictate. Oni 
approach suggested is to divert waters now flowing northward into the Arcti) 
southeasterly into the Saskatchewan-Nelson system. The Peace appears to bi 
the largest single source of such water. In addition to this our consultants havi 
examined several possible routes for diversion from the Columbia and Kootenay, 
Although more expensive, diversions from the Columbia and/or Kootenay appeal) 
to be the only direct means to augment the flow in the south branch of thi 
Saskatchewan river. Hence, it might be necessary to undertake it prior ti 
some of the others. a) 

I drew this matter to the attention of the previous government in a lette, 
to the Hon. W. Dinsdale on June 21, 1962, and I submitted to him a copy of ou 
consultants’ report. I am taking the liberty of attaching herewith a copy of the 
letter to Mr. Dinsdale and a further copy of the report. ‘* 

You will note that after commenting on the results of our preliminar; 
investigations I suggested a full and early study of the matter. Such a still 
would necessarily involve the governments of British Columbia and the Prairi 
Provinces as well as the Federal Government. It might be treated as a part 0 
the comprehensive Saskatchewan-Nelson investigation, which the Federal Gov 
ernment has been negotiating with the Prairie Provinces, or it might be cor 
ducted as a separate investigation. In either case, in view of the over-ridin) 
national interest and the possible international implications, I feel that t 


Federal Government should preferably initiate the study. i 

In the meantime, the Government of Saskatchewan would urge that th 
Columbia Treaty not be ratified without reserving the right to divert a reason 
able portion of the flow into other basins in Canada. If diversion from thi 
Columbia is feasible, it may well provide a means of alleviating what promise 


to become a most serious problem for the prairie region. Ng 


ALI 
In your Government’s forthcoming negotiations on this matter, I ask the 
this be one of the points considered for review and amendment. 4 


Yours sincerely, 
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Ottawa, May 20, 1963. 


a My dear Premier: 


I have your letter of May 14th and enclosures, in regard to the proposed 


Columbia River Treaty. 


The representations you have made on behalf of your government will be 


brought to the attention of my colleagues for careful study and consideration. 


Yours sincerely, 


L. B. Pearson. 


_ The Honourable W. S. Lloyd, M.L.A., 
Premier of Saskatchewan, 

_ Legislative Building, 

: Regina, Saskatchewan. 


PREMIER’S OFFICE 
REGINA, August 21, 1963 


Hon. Paul Martin, 

Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
' House of Commons, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


i . 
_ Dear Mr. Martin: 


I have noted your recent statement in the House of Commons that the 


| Columbia River Treaty makes provision for diversion of water from the 
Columbia River basin to the Saskatchewan River. This is contrary to the opinion 
expressed by our officials. In their view, the treaty as presently drawn would 
_ prevent any diversion of water out of the Columbia River basin for a period of 
| sixty years. I am informed that this is a view which has also been taken by other 


i 


a a Ole 


_ authorities. 


Naturally, I would be happy to find the right to divert water from the 


Columbia basin to the prairie region to be securely established under the 
treaty. It seems, however, that the treaty is capable of different interpretations. 


| We are, therefore, anxious to have it established that the view which you have 


Wexpressed on behalt of the Canadian government is also shared by the govern- 
‘ment of the United States. If this is so, the United States government should 
have no objection to having such terion rights expressed more definitely 
in the treaty or in an attached protocol. I would urge that in the course of the 
- forthcoming negotiations the Canadian government obtain such an assurance in 
written form from the United States government. 


B* 


In addition, we feel that it is important to establish that diversion by 


Canada from ihe Columbia River basin into the Saskatchewan for consumptive 
uses will not be precluded simply because the water must flow through hydro 


| Power stations now established, or which may in the future be established, on 
_ the headwaters of the Saskatchewan system. 


I would appreciate your comments, and additional assurance regarding the 


views of the federal government on this matter, at your earliest convenience. 


' Yours sincerely, 


W. S. Lloyd 
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PREMIER’S OFFICE 
REGINA, September 23, 1963 


Hon. Paul Martin, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Martin: 


In the absence of any reply to my letter of August 21, 1 would like to agae in 
express my concern about provisions in the proposed, Columbia River treaty 
which appear to preclude diversions from the Columbia basin into the prairig 
region for at least 60 years and possibly for all time. 

I have reference to a press report of more than two months ago in whiel 
it was indicated that you were proposing to write to me to clarify what yo u 
felt to be an erroneous interpretation of the treaty on my part. I have not as 
yet received any communication from you on this matter. 

You will be aware from previous correspondence that the Saskatcheti 
Government views this as a matter of both regional and national importance, 
Throughout the world the rapid increase in water consumption has made neces- 
sary long-range planning to meet future requirements. Even in Canada with 
its many streams and lakes very large expenditures have been necessary in or 
to assure sufficient and pure supplies of water. Experience has indicated t 
it is not sufficient to plan even for a generation ahead in this matter. It seer 8 
to me that this is particularly true for the prairie region where natural stream 
flows are limited in relation to population compared with other parts of Canada 
but where abundant additional reserves of water are at least technically capal 
of being diverted to augment natural flows. 

As I said in my letter of August 21, I would be happy to find that the ri 
to divert water from the Columbia basin to the prairie region is secur 
established under the proposed Columbia River treaty. There appear to be gr 
doubts, however, that this is so. Therefore, a formal statement by the fede: 
government in the near future would be welcomed generally. It seems to 
imperative that the federal government should press, if it has not already dt 
so, for the establishment of the clear right of Canada to divert a portion of 
waters of the Columbia River into the prairie region if such should beco 
necessary over the next sixty years. 

In view of the general interest in this question, I am releasing a copy 
this letter to the press along with a copy of my letter of August 21. 


Yours sincerely, 
W. S. Lloyd 


a 
Ottawa, October 3, 1962. 


The Honourable W. S. Lloyd, B.A., 
Premier of the Province of Saskatchewan, 
Legislative Building, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


My dear Premier, 


I have been considering your letters of the 21st of August 1963 an 
23rd of September 1963 expressing your concern about the impact o 
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technical and father aspects of your concern looked into and am now ina 
ion to reply to your letters. 
At the outset let me say that I am at a complete loss to ‘identify the 


ice and repeat in the first paragraph of youn second letter, “appear to 
clude diversions from the Columbia basin into the prairie region for at 
, 60 years and possibly for all time” for consumptive as opposed to hydro- 


rovisiosn in the Golambia River Treaty which derogate from. or purport 
4 terfere in any way with Canada’s right to use the waters of the Columbia 
ver system in Canada for consumptive uses. These uses were intentionally 

ed in very wide terms. The definition is found in paragraph (e) of section 


of Article I of the Treaty, which reads as follows: 


66 66 


consumptive use” means use of water for domestic, municipal, stock- 
water, irrigation, mining or industrial purposes hue does not include 
use foe the generation of hydro-electric power;”. 


While I do not for one moment want to minimize the desirability of 
afeguarding adequate water supplies to meet the consumptive needs of the 
ae Provinces, I certainly would like to comment very briefly on the role 
w ich Columbia and Kootenay River waters may play in such a plan. 

In March of 1962 the firm of Crippen Wright Engineering Limited pro- 
d a report for the Saskatchewan Power Corporation entitled “A Prelimi- 
£ hetel of the Possibilities of Additional Water Supply for Saskatchewan 
. The Summary of this report suggests that additional water supplies 
E cloped in the following order: 


(a) Diversions within the Saskatchewan basin itself. 
(b) Diversions from the Athabasca River. 
(c) Diversions from the Peace River. 


(d) Diversions from the Kootenay, Columbia or Fraser Rivers. (Water 
from the Fraser River is the lowest in cost of these three.) 


The reason for this order of development is quite apparent when the 
t of water from the various plans is considered. The consultants’ report 
hows Kootenay-Columbia water costing roughly double that of the Peace. 
When the value of lost hydro-electric generation on the Kootenay and Co- 
lumbia Rivers resulting from the diversion is included, the cost increases to 
| least three times that of Peace River water. It would appear therefore 
t the Peace and Athabasca diversions would take place first. 
The combined population of Alberta and Saskatchewan over the last 
vhirty years has increased at approximately one per cent per annum. While 
growth rate has increased to 24 per cent during the period 1951 to 1961 
uld have to average roughly 34 per cent over the next 100 years or 6 
ent over the next 60 years to fully utilize the water supplies available 
the Saskatchewan, Athabasca and Peace Rivers. I would suggest there- 
that even though there is nothing in the Columbia River Treaty to pre- 
consumptive diversions to the Prairies Provinces during or after the 
d of the Treaty, it is extremely unlikely that these diversions will be 
red for a considerable number of years after the termination of the 
LLY. 
-I would repeat that the Columbia River Treaty expressly confirms and 
Ognizes Canada’s right to make diversions for consumptive uses. I have 
oted the definition of consumptive uses above and it is these widely defined 
fposes that are referred to in Article XIII of the Columbia River Treaty, 
a in part as follows: 
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ARTICLE XIII 


Diversions 


(1) Except as provided in this Article neither Canada nor the 
United States of America shall, without the consent of the other evi- 
denced by an exchange of notes, divert for any use, other than _a_con- 
sumptive use, any water from its natural channel in a way that alters | 
the flow of any water as it crosses the Canada-United States of Ant | 
boundary within the Columbia River basin. 


(PA eon 


It is quite clear from the underlined words that the provision against | 
diversion from the Columbia basin except with joint consent does not apply 
to diversions for consumptive uses—and consumptive uses include the entire aa 
range of purposes defined in Article I (1) (e). 


In so far as the attitude of the United States of America is concern 
I would draw your attention to the formal record of the hearing before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the United States Senate on the 8th of March | 
1961 concerning ratification of the Columbia River Treaty, and in particular | 
to the evidence of Lt. General Emerson C. Itschner, at that time Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army. In addition to his oral evidence General 
Itschner filed with the Committee a formal statement which is set out in the | 
record of the hearings, starting at page 52. It read in part as follows: nal 


“Hxcept for diversion of the Kootenay River to the headwaters | 
of the Columbia River as discussed below, Canada and the United States 
are each expressly precluded for at least 60 years, without the consent 
of the other from diverting for other than consumptive uses any wat 
from the natural channel of the Columbia River or its tributaries 
the diversion would alter the flow of water crossing the boundar 
Consumptive use is defined to mean the use of water for domest 
municipal, stock-water, irrigation, mining, or industrial purposes, b 
does not include use for the generation of hydro-electric power. Th 
either country can use the waters of the Columbia River and tributa 
for the consumptive uses even though this may alter the flow of 
stream where it crosses boundary, without obtaining the consent 
the other country.”... 


The subject matter of the Columbia-River Treaty is the provision 
storage facilities in Canada to regulate the flow of the Columbia River f 
electric power and flood control purposes. The codification of rights of diver= 
sion generally would have been out of place in this Treaty since they a 
already adequately and better expressed in international law generally a 
in the Boundary Waters Treaty (1909) specifically. What the Columbia Riv: 
Treaty does, therefore, is to ensure that there is no derogation from or inte 
ference with our right to use the waters of the Columbia system in Cana 
for consumptive uses. As I have said, this is effectively covered in the Treat 
as it now stands. “a 


Yours sincerely, 2s: 
PAUL MARTIN. 
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PREMIER’S OFFICE 
Recina, November 13, 1963. 


Hon. Paul Martin, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, 


Sty 


_ House of Commons, 


Ottawa, Ontario. 


mmbear Mr. Martin: 


I welcome the assurance given in your letter of October 3, 1963, that you 


| believe that the present Columbia River Treaty gives Canada the right to divert 


water for consumptive purposes from the Columbia River basin into the 


_ Saskatchewan River system. I feel, however, that it would be useful to explore 


_means by which this right could be expressed more explicitly as the wording of 


certain clauses in the agreement would appear to throw some doubt on it. 
I note your statement that you are ‘‘at a complete loss to identify the provi- 


sions in the Columbia River Treaty’? which had seemed to preclude diversions 


~ 


from the Columbia basin into the prairie region. In this connection, I would 
refer first to the two clauses cited in your letter. Paragraph (1) of Article XIII 


reads as follows: 


Except as provided in this article neither Canada nor the United States of 
America shall, without the consent of the other evidenced by an exchange 
of notes, divert for any use, other than a consumptive use, any water from 
its natural channel in a way that alters the flow of any water as it crosses 
the Canada-United States of America boundary within the Columbia 
River basin. 


The definition of ‘consumptive use” is set out in paragraph (e) of section 
(1) of Article I of the Treaty and reads as follows: 


66 


. ‘consumptive use” means use of water for domestic, municipal, stock 
water, irrigation, mining or industrial purposes but does not include use 
for the generation of electric power.” 


My advisers have suggested that the difficulty with these two paragraphs is 
that one cannot conceive of a diversion of water from the Columbia basin into 


the Saskatchewan system that could or should be confined to consumptive uses. 


Although the main objective of any diversion would be to provide water for con- 


| sumptive uses, the water diverted would necessarily flow through hydroelectric 
installations and would thus be said to be used for power generation. The water 
could conceivably be used for other purposes not identified in the Treaty as 
_ “consumptive uses” before reaching the point of ultimative consumption. Even 
_ then there might be room for argument whether the diverted water was ulti- 

mately used for consumptive purposes or was instead used, for example, to 
_ maintain water levels for adequate pollution control which, like power genera- 


tion, is not listed as a consumptive use. 

There are other paragraphs in the Treaty which appear to throw some 
doubt upon Canada’s right to divert water from the Columbia into the Saskatch- 
ewan. For example, the interpretation of paragraph (5) of Article IV might so 
restrict the way in which a diversion scheme could be operated as to make it 


‘unfeasible. This paragraph reads as follows: 


“Any water resource development, in addition to the Canadian storage, 
constructed in Canada after the ratification date shall not be operated in 
a way that adversely affects the stream flow control in the Columbia river 
within Canada so as to reduce the flood control and hydroelectric power 
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benefits which the operation of the Canadian storage in accordance with 
the operating plans in force from time to time would otherwise produce. : 


If it was and is the intention of the Canadian government to secure Canada’s 
right to divert Columbia water into other basins, then I feel that in the con- | 
tinuing negotiations on the Treaty, it would be desirable to seek amendments | 
which would eliminate any possibility of doubt and any possibility that future — 
attempts to divert water from the Columbia basin into the prairie region could — 
be effectively blocked by litigation by the United States. In my view, the state- 
ment by Lt. Gen. Itschner, to which you refer, does not provide any assurance — 
that such amendments are unnecessary. His statement is essentially a para- | 
phrasing of the relevant section in the Treaty and is subject to the same con- | 
struction as might be placed on the Treaty. D | 

I note your statement that, ‘“‘The codification of rights of diversion generally | 
would have been out of place in this Treaty since they are already adequately | 
and better expressed in international law generally and in the Boundary Waters | 
Treaty specifically.” I find it difficult to agree with this in view of paragraphs | 
(1) and (2) of Article XVII of the Treaty which state that neither presently 
existing international law nor the Boundary Waters Treaty will apply to the] 
waters of the Columbia River basin during the term of the Treaty. The specific — 
reference in paragraphs (3) and (4) of Article XVII to Article II, of the 7 
Boundary Waters Treaty seems to indicate clearly that Canada’s right under © 
the Boundary Waters Treaty to divert water from the Columbia River Basin | 
will be surrendered under the Columbia River Treaty and that any continuing |) 
rights will be dependent on the terms of the latter Treaty. In view of this, it is | 
all the more important that Canada’s right to divert from the Columbia basin | 
should be expressed in the Columbia Treaty in such a way that it might not be 
successfully challenged in the future. | 

We recognize, as you point out, that the Columbia River system does not | | 
represent the only source of additional water for the prairie region. We also | 
recognize that it may not represent either the largest source or the least ex- — 
pensive source. On the basis of our very preliminary studies to date, however, — | 
the Columbia diversion appears to be the only direct means to augment sub-i 
stantially the flow in the south branch of the Saskatchewan river. The im- 9) 
portance of this lies in the fact that it is anticipated that the greater part of E | 
the increasing demand for surface water in the prairie region will have to be | 
supplied from the south branch. me ' 

As you know, the Saskatchewan government has for some time now been | 
urging that the Governments concerned undertake a comprehensive study both 
of the water resources of the Saskatchewan-Nelson basin and of means to aug- 
ment prairie water supplies through diversions, including the Columbia diver- 
sion. We feel that it would be most unwise to in any way restrict Canada’s” 
existing rights to develop and use Columbia waters until such a study has been 
completed. In this regard, we welcomed the recent statement by the Hon. e 
Laing in his address to the Saskatchewan Rivers Development Association. 


Yours sincerely, 
W. S. Lloyd. 
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Orrawa, December 4, 1963. 


I have your further letter of November 13 concerning the Columbia River 
i eaty and the question of diversion of water for consumptive purposes. I 
ve gone into the points is raises with some care with our legal advisers 
d I am afraid I cannot agree with the general argument in your letter that 
Treaty is unclear or inadequate with regard to the questions that concern 
u. 

_ At the outset it is important to appreciate that the Columbia River 
Treaty has to a large extent carved out a special legal régime in relation 
to the development and control of the water resources of the Columbia River 
in for the period during which the Treaty remains in force. However, as 
ndicated in my previous letter this special legal régime is not an exclusive 
exhaustive statement of one important area, namely the area concerned with 
ersions of water for consumptive uses. 

Turning to the specific point raised in the second paragraph of your last 
tter I must say that I do not see how paragraph 1 of Article XITI of 
Treaty can be read to support the suggestion of inadequacy. The plain 
guage of the paragraph does not admit of any meaning other than that 
ersion for consumptive use is not only excluded from the prohibition but 
iso, by clear implication and necessary intendment specifically authorized. 

‘I cannot see any inconsistency in the confirmation and recognition of 
right of Canada to divert water for consumptive uses as contained in 

agraph 1 of Article XIII and the language of paragraph 5 of Article IV 

erred to by you on page 2 of your letter. These provisions of Article 

which deal in general terms with the construction of a water resource 

elopment in Canada must be read in the context of the Treaty as a whole 

‘particularly in conjunction with the rights of the diversion granted, 

onfirmed and recognized in Article XITI. 

With respect to the matter of the definition of “consumptive use”, the 

sstion whether a diversion is being made for a consumptive use or for hydro- 

ric power production or flood control is a question of fact to be determined 

laving regard to all the circumstances surrounding the proposed diversion. 

While the application of the definition to the bulk of contemplated diversions 

raises no problem I appreciate that in its application to some possible schemes 

diversion the problem of proper characterization of the diversion would 

e. Such possibility does not reduce the value of the definition generally 

merely acknowledges the inherent problem of any definition drafted in 

abstract when the time comes to apply it to a specific situation. 

I am sure you will appreciate that it would have been impractical, as 

impractical now, to have asked the United States Government to enlarge 

definition so as to include hydro-electric power generation. The essential 

pose of the Treaty is the establishment of an agreed régime under which 

flows of the Columbia River are preserved and controlled for hydro-electric 

er production and flood control in the Columbia River basin for the 

od of the Treaty, subject to diminution for consumption only. It would 

iously conflict with the purpose to have a general provision for diversion 

‘hydro-electric power generation. In this connection I should point out that 

© mere fact that the diverted water produces electric power as a necessary 

snt of a diversion for, say, irrigation, would not, in the view of our ad- 
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visers, change its characterization for the purpose of the definition from one | 
carried out for consumptive use to one carried out for hydro-electric power — 
production. : 
I cannot agree with your view of the purpose and effect of Article XVII — 
of the Treaty as stated on page 3 of your letter. Moreover, it may be that © 
there has been a failure to appreciate that this Article has a special value 
and significance for Canada. Its purpose is to ensure that if the United | 
States of America chooses to terminate the Boundary Waters Treaty, which it | 
has every right to do on one year’s notice, nevertheless under this Article 
such termination does not affect the rights of diversion granted to Canada _ 
by Article II of the Boundary Waters Treaty qua the Columbia River Basin 
for, at the minimum, the duration of the Columbia River Treaty plus one year’s” 
notice. Also, while Article XVII makes clear in general terms that the 
Boundary Waters Treaty is in effect subject to the Columbia River Treaty 
insofar as the regulation of the Columbia River Basin is concerned, excepting 
always the matter of water diversions for consumptive uses, the Article — 
does not in any sense terminate the Boundary Waters Treaty. 
This letter is, I am afraid, unduly long, but the questions you have | 
raised are of importance and I am sure that you want a thorough assessment — 
of them. 


Yours sincerely, 4 


Paul Martin 


SS, a ee 


PREMIER’S OFFICE a 
Recina, December 16, 1963. 


Hon. Paul Martin, 

Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
House of Commons, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Martin: 


Thank you for your letter of December 4, 1963 concerning the Columbia ~ 
River Treaty. aH 

The wording of your letter and, in particular the second and last para-_ 
graphs on page 2, appear to entirely justify both our concern regarding the _ 
possible effect of the Columbia Treaty on Canada’s right to divert into the | 
Saskatchewan system and our suggestion that a section be added to the Treatyy| 
that would remove any possibility of doubt regarding this right to divert, not |) 
only according to Canada’s interpretation of the Treaty but also according to «| 
the American interpretation. 


Certainly, it would be extremely unfortunate to find that a particular | 
proposed diversion into the Saskatchewan system would not, “having regard — 
to all the circumstances surrounding the proposed diversion”, be deemed to | 
fall within the definition of “consumptive use”. The tendency of American | 
authorities might well be to interpret this definition as narrowly as possible. | 

In this day of large-scale, expensive water projects, economic feasibility _ 
almost invariably hinges on “multiple-use” including hydro. This would be | 
particularly true of a major diversion project. The benefits from all of the uses | 
to which the diverted water might be put may justify the costs of such ay! 
scheme. The benefits from consumptive uses alone might never cover the costs. | 
It seems to me that the time to eliminate any possible doubt on this matter iss 
now before the Treaty is actually signed. . 


‘? 
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y May I, therefore, repeat the questions which I have referred to in my last 

three letters. 

1. In the event that 10 or 20 years from now it was decided to divert water 
from the Columbia into the Saskatchewan for consumptive and non consump- 
tive uses, and that this water was to flow through a series of hydro plants 
between the Rockies and its point of use in Saskatchewan or Manitoba and 

the surplus was to flow on to Hudson Bay, is there anything in the Columbia 

Treaty in its present form that could prevent it? 

2. Has the Government of Canada ascertained the views of the American 

Government on this matter and are they the same as the views of the Canadian 
Government? 

3. If not, will the Canadian Government ascertain the views of the 
American Government on this matter before the Treaty is signed? 
I would appreciate an early reply to these questions. 


Yours sincerely, 
W. S. Lloyd. 


Recina, Saskatchewan 
The Honourable Paul Martin 


~ Secretary of State for External Affairs, Ottawa, Ont. 


Could I be informed whether changes in Columbia River Treaty provide 
assurance of affirmative answer to question number one contained in my 
letter to you under date of December Sixteenth? 


W. S. Lloyd, Premier of Saskatchewan. 


| The Honourable W. S. Lloyd, 


| Premier of Saskatchewan. 
| Regina (Sask). Ottawa January twenty-four. 


Reference your telegram of January twenty-three and our earlier cor- 
'Tespondence. Para (1) of Protocol reaffirming para 1 of Article XIII of treaty 
‘States positively right to divert water from Columbia basin for consumptive 


use such as irrigation. Fact that quantity of water genuinely destined for this 


purpose might incidentally be used to produce power enroute would not dis- 
qualify particular diversion. 

. 2. Diversion primarily for a non-consumptive use such as power produc- 
tion would of course be different matter. At very great benefit to British 
Columbia and rest of Canada Columbia water flow is to be regulated under 


treaty arrangements to produce power downstream an dlarge quantities in 


Columbia basin in Canada. I am sure you would recognize that during period 


of this mutually beneficial arrangement it would be unreasonable to expect to 


_ be able at same time to use same water for same purpose elsewhere. 


3. Impossible of course to say categorically in advance whether this or 
that hypothetical diversion might be challenged. As would be true even with- 
out the treaty, much would depend on circumstances of each case. However, 
there is no question whatever of our right to make diversion at any time for 

consumptive use on very broad basis defined in treaty and protocol. 
4. Arrangements now proposed are in accord with wishes of the province 


| where the river is located and will be highly beneficial to whole country. 


5. You are, of course, aware of the many alternative diversion possibilities 
dealt with in 1962 report of Crippen Wright Engineering to your power cor- 


- poration. 


Paul Martin. 
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PREMIER’S OFFICE (ae 
Reina, January 27, 196 


The Honourable Paul Martin, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, 


Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Martin: 


The contents of your wire of January 24th serve to completely co 
Saskatchewan’s position that any effective and economically feasible dive 
of the Columbia River into the South Saskatchewan River system is prevent 
by the treaty. It does this because, according to your wire, any use of su 
diverted water for power production other than in an “incidental’ way w 
be a breach of the treaty. Indeed, you suggest that you cannot be sure ® 
advance that any particular diversion would not be challenged. i 

It is obvious that power production would have to be an integral rath 
than an “incidental” part of any river diversion of this magnitude. ; 
result, I can only continue to conclude that the proposed treaty will in 
deny any possibility of the use of the water so far as people of the pre IT] 


provinces are concerned. ia 
Yours sincerely, 


W. S. Lloyd. 


Dear Mr. Lloyd: 


Through a series of letters and telegrams I have tried to deal in a res 
sible way with the different questions which you have raised from time to. 
about possible diversions of Columbia River water to the Prairies. Your 
letter of January 27, however, indicates that you are determined to ho 
your original preconceptions, despite the clear language of the Treaty 
Protocol, despite the full explanations which I have provided, and even 
the advice of your own Power Corporation’s engineering consultants reg 
the relative advantages of various diversions. 

In your latest letter you have misinterpreted what I had said in my 
recent message. : 

In order to be completely accurate I had stated that it is ‘“‘impossi 
course, to say categorically in advance whether this or that hypotheti 
version might be challenged. As would be true even without the Treaty 
would depend on the circumstances of each case”. This lack of absolute ce 
regarding future cases is not a matter that depends on Treaty wording. E 
the judges of our courts do not attempt to say in advance what will 
situation under any given principle or law without knowing precisely 
circumstances they are considering. I went on, however, to make it pe 
clear that there is no doubt at all with regard to any diversions that are cl 
for consumptive purposes. I said “there is no question whatever of our r 
make diversion at any time for consumptive use on very broad basis defin 
.Treaty and Protocol’. In effect, I simply acknowledged that, with or v 
the Treaty, some particular diversion might possibly be challenged. You 
ever, have interpreted this to mean that “you cannot be sure in advance 
any particular diversion would not be challenged” (your underlining). 
not so and I did not say or suggest it. + 
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You also make a great deal out of an assumed incompatibility between 
the words “incidental” and “integral”. To my mind, the fact that a use of a 
diversion for power is “incidental” to a consumptive requirement would not 
prevent it from being “integral” or large. 
i These are matters which deserve to be taken seriously and not made into 
debating points, since both of us have a duty to promote the welfare of our 
| fellow citizens. It was in that spirit that, along with the Government of British 
Columbia, we negotiated the beneficial arrangements for developing the poten- 
tial of the Columbia River. I would hope that in the same constructive spirit you 
might review our correspondence and related documents. If you do so, I am 
confident you will find that every precaution has been taken to protect the 
interests of the people of the Prairie provinces, while at the same time achiev- 
ing an agreement that is greatly to the advantage of the people of British 
Columbia and of Canada generally. 


“The Hon. W. S. Lloyd, 
Premier of Saskatchewan, 
: Regina, Saskatchewan. 


) Yours sincerely, 


Paul Martin. 


PREMIER’S OFFICE 


REGINA, February 21, 1964 


Hon. Paul Martin, 

‘Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
‘House of Commons, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


: Dear Mr. Martin: 


| _ The matters which have been raised in our correspondence concerning 
‘the Columbia Treaty of course deserve to be taken seriously and not made into 
‘debating points, as you state in your letter of January 30. May I add that 


the need to augment water supplies in the South Saskatchewan basin within 
‘the foreseeable future, and for all uses, also deserves to be taken seriously 
‘and questions bearing on this should not be dismissed as being mere debating 
‘points, by anyone responsible for the national interest. 

- We are extremely concerned about this because everything points to the 
Tact that unless steps are taken to augment the supply of surface water to 
‘the southern part of the prairies, the limited natural supply will ultimately 
determine the ceiling of economic development in this region. This is the 
Situation today in several smaller basins adjacent to the South Saskatchewan 
and we are proposing to divert water from the South Saskatchewan into those 
basins to overcome the deficiencies in natural runoff. It is only a matter of 
time before the South Saskatchewan will not be able to satisfy all of the de- 
Mands on it. This was the ready consensus of the federal-provincial meeting 
on water resources held in Regina on December 20, which was attended by 
Ministers from the three prairie provinces and the federal government. 

You suggest that in commenting on the Columbia I have ignored the ad- 
vice of our engineering consultants regarding the relative advantages of 
Various diversions. This is, of course, quite incorrect. In my letters to you I 
have stated clearly that our concern about Canada retaining its existing right 
So divert the Columbia stems from two facts: first, that the earliest and 


Sreatest need for additional water will occur in the South Saskatchewan basin; 
| 20576—5 
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and second, that a Columbia diversion appears to be the only direct means to | 
augment substantially the flow in the south branch of the river. You have yet 
to comment on this. a 

It is true that our consultants, G. E. Crippen and Associates, identified 
other alternatives for augmenting the Saskatchewan system, but they viewed 
a Columbia diversion of major importance to the south branch. May I quote 
from a paper prepared by Messrs. Crippen and Stephen and delivered to the 
Saskatchewan Resource Conference on January 20, 1964.. B. | 


The (Columbia) Treaty requirements would introduce problems in the 
diversion of waters from the Columbia River, which is unfortunate since 
the great value of an upper Columbia diversion is, of course, that the 
waters can be directly routed to the South Saskatchewan River by way 
of the Bow River or via the North Saskatchewan and the Rocky Mou - 
tain House diversion. g 


You have also yet to comment on the real basis of our concern regarding 
those provisions in the Treaty and Protocol which govern diversions. We know, 
as you repeatedly state, that the Treaty says that diversions that are clearly 
and exclusively for consumptive uses, as defined in the Treaty, may be per 
mitted. The Protocol confirms this, but it adds nothing to make this rig 
meaningful insofar as the Prairies are concerned. 

There is a vast difference between the stated rights in the Treaty and t 
practical and economic feasibility of exercising those rights as further quali- 
fied by the Treaty. The diversion of a part of the Columbia to the south branch 
of the Saskatchewan river, as I have said in previous letters, is a practical 
proposition if, and only if, hydro power generation can be an integral a d 
key part of it. The economic feasibility of such a major project would turn 
on the multiple use of the water. A project combining power, irrigation, mun 
ipal and industrial water and other uses would justify the heavy costs 
volved. A project for consumptive uses, with power generation only 4 
dental’, would not begin to justify the costs. 

So far as the Prairies are concerned, then, a right to divert only, 
primarily, for consumptive uses is no right at all. It can’t be exercised. 

Even if the economics of water development did not preclude it, any atte 
to exercise the right as now stated in the Treaty could lead to interminable 
ternational argument. You raised the question of whether power generat 
would be an “incidental” or “primary” use. Other questions could be raised ab 
the Treaty definition of consumptive use. For example, does it include industrié 
use where it is not a material of production but simply a means of product 
such as cooling water for turbines; does it include water diverted into 
third or fourth basin, such as the Qu’Appelle and Assiniboine; does it incluc 
water needed to maintain a sufficient flow to prevent river pollution? W 
the increasing use of water in the Prairies reduces the flow at Squaw Rap 
Grand Rapids and other hydro sites, would the Treaty permit diversions 
bring the flow at these points back to normal? In other words, would re=| 
placement of water already used be a consumptive use? The Treaty is | 
clear on any of these questions. The natural tendency of the Americans wo 
be to define consumptive use as narrowly as possible. Who is to decide? 

You say that there is no way of being absolutely sure in advance whet 
this or that diversion might be challenged. Perhaps not absolutely certain 
there is a way to be reasonably certain and that is to provide explicitly in 
Protocol that multi-purpose diversions from the Columbia into the Saskat 
ewan will be permitted. This is what we asked you to do and what we now 
you to do before the Treaty is ratified. , 


\ 


a 
we 
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from everything else, it would seem particularly unwise to re-_ 
nada’s existing rights to use Columbia water until the study of the 
sources of the Saskatchewan-Nelson basin has been completed. Follow- 
oon the federal-provincial meeting in Regina on December 20, it DOW?! Gi 
ears that this study will get under way in the near future. It is to include 
| examination of means to augment supplies in the basin. 
Finally, I would like to refer to the Canada-B.C. Agreement on the 
‘olumbia, dated July 8, 1963, which I understand was made public at the 
of the Treaty signing on J anuary 22, 1964. In reading this document we 
e surprised to find that it contains the following clause: 


2. (All proprietary rights, title and interests arising under the Treaty 
-and particularly those with respect to 


(f) rights of water diversion granted to Canada by Article XIII 
of the Treaty 


belong to British Columbia absolutely for its own use. 
Unless this clause is qualified by some other clause or document, os eae 


ppears to be completely in conflict with your repeated assurances over the 
past few months. I would appreciate your comments on it. 


Yours sincerely, 


_W.S. Lloyd. 


PREMIER’S OFFICE 


REGINA, March 5, 1964. 
Paul Martin, 

tary of State for External Affairs, 

House of Commons, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Yours sincerely, 


W. S. Lloyd. 


OTTAWA, March 31, 1964. 
ar Premier Lloyd: 


COLUMBIA RIVER TREATY 


ce receiving your letters of February 21 and March 5, 1964, I have 
1 the occasion to review the entire correspondence on this subject from 


me of your letter of June 21, 1962 to the Honourable Walter Dinsdale. 
52 
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I feel satisfied that this correspondence deals fully with all of the points 
you have raised, shows a proper regard for the position of the Province where 
the river is located, and provides answers to your questions which are aS 
complete as can be given at this point in time. In particular, my letters have 
discussed at some length the terms of the Columbia River Treaty and Proto 
relating to diversions. 

The Canadian Government is fully aware of your concern with respect | 
to water supplies in the South Saskatchewan River Basin and the anticipated | 
use which you see for water in the development of the economy of Saskatch- 
ewan. Shortly put, our view is that alternative sources exist for obtaining 
water supplies for the Saskatchewan River system which, on any foreseeable 
basis, are considerably less expensive to develop than a Columbia River diver-| 
sion into the South Saskatchewan. 


Columbia River Treaty and that the economic development of the Provi 
of Saskatchewan will not be hindered in any way by the Columbia Rive 
Treaty. On the contrary, Saskatchewan will share with other parts of Canad 
in the substantial economic benefits which will flow from these arrangemen 

On April 7, 1964, I will appear before the Standing Committee on Exter 
Affairs to commence the Government’s presentation of the Columbia Ri 
Treaty and Protocol when I shall no doubt be dealing again with some of 


points discussed in our correspondence. 


The Honourable W. S. Lloyd, M.L.A., 
Premier of Saskatchewan, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


Yours sincerely, 
Paul Martin. 
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APPENDIX ”B” 


: CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GENERAL A. G. L. McNAUGHTON 
AND THE 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS—1963-64 


Preliminary Remarks 
By CA Gey, McNaughton 
At Meeting, 18 July, 1963 


There are a great many details still to be resolved before the Columbia 
River Treaty can be considered acceptable to Canada. But in the heat of 
_ discussion over these details, too many people have overlooked the basic 
. Purpose of the treaty, which, for Canada, is to secure the best possible develop- 
ment of the Canadian section of the Columbia basin. The U. S. has developed 
its section in its own way. Our essential objective must be to develop our 
section in our own best interest, then share with the U. S. the added benefits 


| 


| that stem from cooperative use of the water. 
| These priorities are clearly reflected in the instructions given by the 
respective governments to the I.J.C. in Jan 1959, but in the Preamble to the 
draft treaty, the particular interest of Canada has been subordinated by 
making the overall advantage of the basin the predominate motive. 

No treaty on the Columbia can serve Canada effectively unless it satisfies 
the following three principles: 


1. As much of the water which is stored in Canada as possible must be 
stored at as high an elevation as supply permits. This follows the best physical 
‘use of this resource for both countries and provides the most flexibility for 


all time to adapt to changing needs as these needs develop. (The first of these 
will be an increasing need for irrigation). 


2. Control of the waters stored in the Canadian part of the basin must 
‘remain in Canadian hands, just as the U. S. insists, rightly, on complete 
control of its flows. 


i 3. Over and above the development that each country does for itself, 
ithe further benefits that can be achieved by cooperative effort must be shared 
equitably. 

ie THE EXISTING DRAFT TREATY OFFENDS THESE PRINCIPLES IN 
‘ALMOST EVERY ARTICLE. Just to name a few instances: 


_ On Principle 1. Storage at the highest elevations means the fullest use 
of reservoirs at Mica and Bull River-Luxor. The draft treaty does precisely 
the opposite by placing most of the storage along the U. S. border in High 
Arrow and Libby, which are at the lowest possible points available. 


_. On Principle 2. Control of the Kootenay flows is placed entirely in U. S. 
hands because Libby is in U. S. territory and Canada has no right under the 
treaty draft to control the outflow. 

Control of the Columbia River flows is placed effectively in U. S. hands 
by (1) physically locating High Arrow at the border where it is of little use 
to Canada, and (2) making the criterion of operation of Canadian storage 
the optimization of benefits for the entire system and by requiring joint 
approval of any operating plans that depart from system optimization. (This 
8lves the U. S. a veto over anything we do in our storages. We have no 
such influences over U. S. operation of their storages). 


__, On Principle 3. The recompense we are to receive under the draft treaty 
‘s far from equitable either for flood control or power. 
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For flood control, $64 million is the payment for a service that woul 
cost the U. S. $700 million to perform itself. Daligerte S 

For power, we receive only 40% of the downstream benefits and ever 
this amount declines over the years while the actual value of our storage to 
the U. S. actually increases. * 

Most of the specific criticisms which I have made of the treaty stem from 
these major violations of the rights of Canada and from the inequitable 
division that is proposed of the benefits of the Columbia development. 


ap | 


Ottawa, August 6, 1963 


Dear General McNaughton: 


I want to tell you how much I have appreciated the assistance you have 
provided to me during the three discussions on the Columbia River Treaty 
which have been held in my office during recent weeks. The development 
the Columbia River for hydro-electric power and flood control protection i 
course a very technical and detailed subject, and having the benefit of your 
opinions has greatly assisted me in orienting myself. 


On a subject of such complexity and concerning which there are so many 
divergent interests, it is inevitable that there will be bona fide differences oi 
opinion among those who are genuinely seeking to move forward the bes! 
interests of our country. In the result an international agreement will reflect a 
composite of views rather than all the ideas of any single individual. Hi 

Your opinions on the Columbia River Treaty quite rightly carry a great 
deal of weight, not only with myself but throughout this country. It is for t is 
reason that I am deeply concerned over your criticism of some of the pr vie 
sions of the Treaty. On the basis of what has been stated at our meetings ] 
would like to summarize very briefly some of your major objections to 
Treaty and then set out comments and questions on what actions might possibly 
be taken in this regard. i 

The paper which you distributed at our meeting on the 18th of J uly dwelt 
on three basic issues. The first of these concerned the problem of what proj 
should be constructed in the Columbia River basin in Canada. You object 
the Treaty projects of High Arrow and Libby and suggested as an alterna 
the Bull River-Luxor projects in the Upper Columbia and East Koote 
Valleys. This is a suggestion which has of course received a great dea 
attention and which was debated in detail during the Treaty negotiations th 
selves. The problem associated with such a suggested change of projects, a 
altogether from the conclusions of engineering firms which support the 
Arrow development, is the problem of jurisdiction. From the records which é 
available, it would appear that the Province of British Columbia, which unde 
the British North America Act has jurisdiction over the water resource of 
that Province, considered the alternatives and then selected the present Tr 
projects for inclusion in a co-operative plan of development. You you 
have testified that once the responsible government has reached a decision 
a certain project cannot be built, it is idle exercise to go on considering it. 
would now appear to be the case with the Dorr, Bull River-Luxor reservoirs 
in the absence of any indication from the Province that they are prepared tot 
consider their decision, I can see no practical alternative but to accept it. \ 
can of course prevent objectionable developments of the Columbia R 
through our powers under the International River Improvements Act. How 
on the basis of engineering evidence we would have no reasonable basis 
doing this in the case of High Arrow. Moreover, while we can prevent ce 
developments we cannot insist that others should take place. I would certé 
like to hear your views as to what action you would take in this problem | 
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ect selection. And perhaps you would also wish to consider whether the 

tional benefits achieved by such alternative projects are not secured at a 

ost so high that their value is dubious, as compared with the cost of an equiv- 
nt amount of power from other sources. 


The second point covered by your paper of the 18th of July dealt with 
trol of Canadian storages. In this instance we know that three separate 


‘Columbia River water within Canada. These studies perhaps interpreted 
ertain sections of the Treaty more favourably than you do, so the question 


nadian interests that, in my opinion, and seemingly in Professor Cohen’s 
nion, it does not warrant. 


The third and last point set forth in your paper concerned the down- 
am benefits to which Canada is entitled under the Treaty. First, with regard 
the flood control payment of $64.4 million, this payment cannot in all fair- 

s to compared with costs of $700 million in the United States to provide the 
ame service. The $700 million investment by the United States would provide 
only the flood control benefits, but also power benefits equivalent to those 


itrol purposes, under the present Treaty, would meet at least some of your 
mcern on this point? 


Your statement that Canada receives only 40% of the power benefits from 
‘hb Treaty is difficult for me to comment on, as the wording of the I.J.C. 
Principles and the Treaty seem so similar in this respect. The Principles call 

¢ division of power benefits as such without getting involved in the value of 
O1 er to either country and the Treaty follows this approach. 


I realize that the aforementioned three points do not fully cover all your 
icism of the Treaty, but as you have noted, most of your specific criticisms 
from these points and are therefore covered indirectly if not directly. 
el that we may be able to meet some of your concern on these aspects, but 
regard to others, particularly those which concern aspects outside of the 
sdiction of this government, it may be that the final decision will have to 


is is a question on which we must take a decision and it is for this reason that 
particularly indebted to you for being so co-operative in providing both 
and effort so that I may be fully aware of all facets of the problem. 
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Now that I have had an opportunity personally to survey the entire lengt 
of the Columbia River, as well as the Kootenay in Canada and the sites of al 
the Treaty storages as well as the existing and planned U.S. facilities, la 
more than ever impressed with the potential value of this great development. 
I do believe that co-operation in its execution, as contemplated by the Columbia | 
River Treaty, is capable of providing benefits to both countries that are greater 
than either could achieve without co-operation. I have reason to believe that | 
it will be possible to secure modifications and clarifications of the Treaty by 
means of a Protocol that will meet some of your criticisms as well as deficiencies | 
that I and my colleagues saw in the original Treaty. When the Protocol is 
signed, I hope you will feel that the arrangement as a whole merits your 
support. In a sense it is a tribute to your own perception and perseverance oh 
embodying as it does the revolutionary concept for which you were in large paul 
responsible—the sharing of downstream benefits between the two countries. i 


Once again, my warm thanks for your help. 


Yours sincerely, 
Paul Martin 


General the Honourable A. G. L. McNaughton 
Fernbank Road 
Rockcliffe Park Village 
Ontario. 


August 22, 1963 


The Hon. Paul Martin, P.C. M. P., 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
East Block, 

Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. Martin, 
Further to my note of 12 August 1963 in which I acknowledged recei ; 


tai. 


of your letter of 6 August 1963, which had then just reached me. * 
In the meantime, I have made opportunity to review available information | 


in respect to the various matters and queries which you have raised, and 
to consider again the conclusions which I have previously drawn therefrom. 

I think I should say frankly that I remain firmly convinced of the superior \ 
merit of the I.J.C. plan Sequence IXa for the development of the Columbia 
and the paramount necessity that the physical and jurisdictional control of 
the flow from the Canadian reservoirs and the determination and the allo- 
cation of the downstream benefits therefrom to power and flood control be} 
brought back into accord with the principles presented by the I.J.C. in the 
report to Governments of 29 December 1959 setting out the principles whic 
should govern these matters. 4 

The basic reason why the right of Canada to control our own waters. 
within our own territory must be maintained, free of servitude, is set forth. 
and explained in my Article in the 1963 Spring Issue of the International) 
Journal, a copy of which I sent you. : | 

In the course of the last several days, I have gone over the matter 
mentioned in your letter and I have reached the conclusion that the information 
required is given comprehensively in my article in the International Journs 
and me confirm that this article correctly presents my views on the seve al 
points. i. 
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Therefore I think that what is required of me is that I should respond 
to your question as to what I would myself do in existing circumstances. 
| I recall that the engineering consultants appointed by the British Columbia 
Government appear to have been given terms of reference strictly confined to 
the Treaty projects only. At any rate, their published reports do not embrace 
the alternatives, and in particular the very great advantages to Canada which 
I consider we would secure from sequence IXa are not reflected in their 
_ presentations. 
I consider that this is an extremely unsatisfactory position for the respon- 
sible Government on the eve of decision. 
| I would therefore, and at once, before entering into any further com- 
_ mitment, whether by Protocol or otherwise, appoint an independent consultant 
| and call for a report to include the alternatives not yet included in consultant 
-studies—specifically, the sequence IXa alternative. 
‘I am confident that such a study will endorse the full diversion to the 
Columbia and provided this plan is thus confirmed, I would forthwith reject 
| High Arrow and Libby and declare that any plan for the development of 
_the Columbia, to be acceptable to the Government of Canada will include 
_the Dorr Bull River-Luxor storages in the East Kootenay. 
fs My reason is that it is these high-altitude storages which provide the 
- flexibility which is essential in the operations for flood prevention and power 
_ production, and which position the stored waters of Canadian origin where 
‘they will remain under the physical as well as the jurisdictional control of 
‘Canada. 
I would also direct that a public hearing under the International Rivers 
Improvement Act be held in the Arrow Lakes and Windermere areas so 
that the Government may ascertain at first hand the views of the people of 
| these regions. Surely it is a requirement of simple justice that the people 
most affected shall be heard from before any definitive negotiation is entered 
into. 
Very sincerely, 


A. G. L. McNaughton. 


OTTAWA, September 10, 1963 
ad 
Dear General McNaughton: 


Thank you for your letter of the 22nd of August in which you reply to 
“my letter of the 6th of August. Once again I wish to thank you for the time 
_ and effort which you continue to devote to explaining your interpretation 

Mot the points which we put before you concerning the Columbia River Treaty. 

My letter of the 6th of August dwelt on the three basic objections to 
- the Treaty which you gave to me at a meeting in my office on the 18th of 
July. You have provided a direct answer to my queries on the first of these 
_ points, that involving the proper selection of Treaty projects; have indirectly 
_Teplied to the second point, control of Canadian storage; but do not seem to 
have touched on the last point which was a comparison of a $700 million 
investment in the United States to the $64.4 million flood control payment 
to Canada under the Treaty. Perhaps the best way to answer your recent 
| letter is to review these points once more in the light of the opinions expressed 
in that letter. 

Your letter suggests that the Government of British Columbia, the Govern- 
‘Ment responsible for final project selection, did not have a competent study 
/of all the alternative schemes of Columbia River development made by 
_ engineering consultants. You express confidence that had such a study been 


Columbia River Engineering Board. The Government of British Columbia 
course participated in the work of the I.C.R.E.B. and were aware that ~ the 
1959 report by this Board did not specifically prefer the Sequence IXA plai n 
but rather indicated that, from a purely national viewpoint, the extra energy 
produced by the plan over alternatives involving lesser amounts of Kootenay 
River diversion, did not appear attractive. 


The British Columbia Government, however, did undertake and complete 
an engineering study of its own prior to making its decision on the floodi 1g 
of the East Kootenay Valley. In July of 1956 the engineering firm of Crippen 
Wright Engineering Limited was given very broad terms of reference covering 
not only a thorough study of all possibilities of Columbia River development, 
but also the effects of integrated operation with the Clearwater system. The 
resulting engineering report dated January 1959 encompasses nine substantial 
volumes and does not recommend Sequence IXA plan but rather finds it : 
uneconomic in comparison with plans involving lesser diversions. In addition 
to the findings of that engineering firm the Province no doubt had access to 
the 1957 report to the Federal Government in which the Montreal Engineering | 
Company recommended a diversion by a low structure at Canel Flats plus the | 
High Arrow project in any cooperative plan of development of the Columba 
River. 


It would therefore appear that studies by engineering firms as welll as 
by Federal Government engineers do not support the Sequence IXA plan, but 
rather favour a limited diversion involving less expense and flooding in Canada. 
Barring a complete lack of faith in these conclusions, as well as in the conclu. 
sions reached by federal government engineers who have produced their own | 
studies and assisted the I.C.R.E.B., I really can see little advantage in calling 
for further studies on a matter which has been decided by the responsible | 
Government. Unless it were clear beyond reasonable doubt that a plan of | 
development favoured by the owner of the resource, the provincial government, | 
was positively prejudicial to the national interest, I do not see how the federal | 
government could properly oppose or prevent it. As I mentioned in my lette 
I think this view is in line with the opinions you yourself expressed at one 
stage before a House of Commons committee. 


Perhaps our comments on this first point lead us automatically into thd 
second; that of Canada’s ability to control the operation of the Treaty storag 
in a way which will safeguard power generation within Canada. Your arti 
in the 1963 Spring Issue of the International Journal, to which your letter ref 
dismisses the control we have maintained, and questions Canada’s ability 
proceed with the full development of sites such as Mica, Downie Creek 
Revelstoke Canyon. Once again I must refer to the conclusions reached by 
engineers and engineering firms who have studied this aspect of the Treaty. 
Three engineering firms, Montreal Engineering, Caseco Consultants Limited 
(H. G. Acres, Shawinigan Engineering and Crippen Wright Engineering) and 
the combined firms of Sir Alexander Gibb and Herz and McLellan also support 
the Treaty in this respect. 


I note that your article in the International Journal refers to a sentence 
in the Gibb-Herz McLellan report which states that releases from Canadi 
storage under the Treaty terms will be out of phase with Canada’s own need 
and we will therefore be subjected to penalty payments. The next seniey ce 
of the Gibb report, however, goes on to say: 

of 

Fortunately ... Arrow Lakes can largely absorb the difference in 
outflow so that, xcept in three months, the flow to the U.S.A. remait 
the same as that required for optimum downstream benefits. 
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ompanies reported to the B. Gs, Baers gy Board as follows: 


The flexibility allowed under the Treaty for the operation of these 
_ storage reservoirs will enable the Canadian power plants on the main 
stem to be operated in the interests of the British Columbia load and 
without serious reduction in the amount of the downstream benefits. 


_I am not all clear whether you disagree with these conclusions. If you do, 
reasons behind your objections are not set out in detail in the International 
ournal article and it would be helpful to me if you could advise me of them. 

The third point covered by my letter of the 6th of August was not men- 
med in your reply so perhaps that point can be left at this time. 

I am sure that you realize the position that I am in. My decisions on this 
itter should be based on all the evidence available to me. To date you appear 
be the only engineer with an intimate knowledge of this subject who seriously 
estions the conclusions reached by other engineers and engineering firms. 

m making every effort in the present negotiations on the Protocol to plug 
pholes in the present Treaty. Having great respect for your insight in such 
itters, I would find it very helpful if you could advise me in detail on some 
the specific points I have referred to. I hope that we will be successful 
obtaining a Protocol which will meet your concern on a great many points. 


reneral A. G. L. McNaughton 
393 Fernbank Road 
Rockcliffe Park 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Yours sincerely, 
Paul Martin 


SEPTEMBER 23, 1963 


e Hon. Paul Martin, P. C. 
retary of State for External Affairs, Canada, 
louse of Commons, 


_Re your Para 2. I note your reference to the three particular objections 
he Treaty of 17 Jan 1961, which I had mentioned in the Brief I presented , 
) you on 18 July 63. 


roper selection of the treaty projects. Also, I hope you agree with the con- 

iderations I have advanced in regard to the second point relating to the control 

the Canadian storages. I note you say I have indirectly replied, by which 

T understand you refer to my article in the Canadian Institute of International i 
\ffairs Journal, Spring 1963 issue, of which I sent you a copy some weeks ago. 

In this I think I have given an exposition. of the defects in the current draft 

aty, which in my view, it is imperative should be corrected. I conclude 

the last paragraph of your letter that some at least of these points have _ 

t with your acceptance, but as I think you know, I do not think a protocol 

can correct the basic faults. . 


i 
i 
ii 
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In regard to the third point, which is my comparison of the costs and 
benefits of the Canadian storage to the United States for flood control, you — 
have stated that I have omitted to reply. I will therefore do so now. The 
statement in my Brief of 18 July 63 reads, “for flood control, $64 million is the 
payment for a service which would cost the U.S. $700 million’. | 

The figure given by the U.S. Secretary of the Interior to the U.S. Senate 
Committee (8 March 61) (Page 26) is $710 million. While this figure does | | 
include the cost of some additional services in the U.S., the simple fact is that 
the U.S. must make the whole of this investment before the flood control 
protection can become available. Moreover, the Canadian storages are unique | 
in that they are the only available sites in the basin which lie across the line § 
of flow of floods originating upstream on the Columbia and therefore provide — 
a service which can never be fully duplicated in the U.S. | 

Your suggestion that in an assessment of relative advantages received, the! 4 
$64 million payment to Canada should be increased by a share of our power — 
benefits, in my view relates to another transaction and is not relevant to the Al 
flood control comparison I have made, which, as stated represents a very modest 
expression of the immense benefits which the U.S. receives and which are 
drastically undervalued in the $64 million arrangement PropOncd: 

I hope the treaty will be revised to include a payment for “primary” flood 
control only which will represent, in fact, half the actual damages prevented — 
by the Canadian storages as measured in the condition of actual development i 
the areas at risk from time to time. I hope also IJC Flood Control Princip] 
No. 6, to give added protection in the U.S. in the case of floods of exceptional | 
great magnitude, will be re-instated, this to be made on call, subject to a | 
provision to prevent abuse and damage to Canadian interests. I have dealt wit 
the various aspects of flood control in detail in my CI of IA article. 

Re your Para 3. I do not agree that the government of B.C. is the gov- | 
ernment responsible for final selection, by which I understand you mean the | 
ultimate decision. The Columbia and the Kootenay are rivers which flow out | 
of Canada, and, under the BNA Act, Canada, by the International River Im- — 
provement Act, has asserted jurisdiction. 

The Government of Canada is therefore the final authority and is respon 
sible, at the least, that harm is not done to Canada. These are the words I hav 
heard used by competent legal authority and with which I find myself in com- | 
plete agreement. he 

In this connection, you may wish to have looked up for you the statemen 
made by the Hon. Jean Lesage in July, 1955, when he held the office of Min 
ister of Northern Affairs and National Resources in the St. Laurent administra 
tion (see Electrical Digest, July, 1955) and was responsible for the presc 
tion of the International Rivers Bill to Parliament. 

As regards your comments on the ICREB Report of March, 1959, this repor 
did not recommend any particular plan of development but merely eee Bt 
data on which the various plans studied physically could be compared econom= 
ically. The following are the ICREB figures for the Canadian projects in the 
Copper Creek (Seq Viii) and Dorr (Seq IXa) plans respectively: 


Investment Cost Output 

($ million) (MW) 
Comper tC rec Tay aude eae 884.9 2523 
LD OIG eon Sten akira cathode. g hire ae nN 911.8 2691 
Dorreineressery oye C8 ee 26.9 168 


These figures evidence a substantial increase in output for Dorr for Canada 


for a small additional cost. However other factors, which have deep signifiance 
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in the protection of national interests, also must be considered in an overall 


comparison. In this connection, I would like to say that under Article IV of 
the Treaty of 1909, the U.S. cannot develop Libby economically without per- 
mission to flood 150” deep at the boundary, extending upstream into Canada 
some 42 miles. Moreover, under Article II, Canada has jurisdiction to divert 
fiows originating in Canada and to store and regulate these flows as may be 
advantageous. Under this authority, 5.8 million acre feet of average annual 


_ flow could be diverted from the Kootenay and used down the Columbia through 


an additional head in Canada of up to 688 ft after allowing for pumping the 


_ floows originating in Canada and to store and regulate these flows as may be 
energy. This regulated flow will contribute materially to the maintenance of 


heads at the Canadian plants, to the flexibility of regulation, and to an increase 
in the peaking capability at the Canadian plants of the Columbia alone of about 


) half a million KW. 


Moreover, the water stored in Dorr-Bull River-Luxor, as well as in Mica, 


all of which is of Canadian origin, will be physically as well as jurisdictionally 


( 


under the sovereign control of Canada, to regulate and to divert as Canada’s 


: interests and those of her provinces determine. I remark that in the case of the 


Pend d’Oreille, similar rights were claimed by the U.S. and recognized by the 
IJC in the Waneta Order, so that in this diversion of the Kootenay to the 
Columbia, we have adequate precedent established by our neighbour. 

For Canada, it is vital and imperative that this jurisdiction should be 
maintained. From this “Canadian best use value” within the Columbia River 
System as prescribed in the instructions to the IJC of 28 and 29 Jan 1959, there 
is a wide and ample opportunity to provide additional benefits in power and 
flood control which may be shared equitably with the U.S. 

_ In connection with the Dorr Plan, I would mention further that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that the development of the East Kootenay 


| storages will have a beneficial effect on agriculture. This advice was given 
_ in a letter signed by S. C. Barry, Department of Agriculture, addressed to the 


Secretary, Canadian Section, IJC, dated 14 June 1960, and I mention it in case 
this communication has not been brought to your attention. 
pi In your Para 4, you make reference to the Crippen Wright report dated 
9 July 1959 and comprising, you mention, “nine substantial volumes’. I received 


_ this report direct from the government of BC the day before I left for Washing- 


| ton to commence the negotiations of the IJC Principles. The general part of 


‘the report proved useful to me in making my presentation to my U.S. col- 


| leagues and later I was able to peruse the whole report which provided a mass 
_ of information relative to a multiplicity of possible sites and alternatives for 
| power dams and storages, including tentative schedules of construction, in- 


stalled capacities and the like. This was useful in checking the physical pro- 


_posals made by the ICREB, and I think served to confirm the selections which 
had been made of the individual projects. However I do not recall that any 
of the volumes I have seen contained any comprehensive summary or com- 
parison of the relative merits of these projects when combined in the several 
IJC sequences. 
If there is such a report as you mention, I would be grateful for a specific 
reference, or a copy, when I will at once discuss it with Mr. Crippen, with 
whom I have the pleasure of being acquainted. 
a In your Para 4, you make reference also to the report made to the Federal 
Government by Montreal Engineering in 1957. I recall that a number of the 
| sites proposed for development by this report became eliminated in the course 
_ of the ICREB and IJC discussions. Certainly I do not recall that it contains any 
_ proof that we should depart from the Dorr Plan with its manifest advantages 
_ to Canada in cost-saving, power production, flexibility of regulation for Mica 
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and the other great Canadian plants, and in what, it now turns uae as a resul 
of experience, is the paramount necessity of maintaining Canadian jurisdictior 
and control over waters of Canadian origin. a 
I notice that nowhere have you mentioned the 1961 Report of the sa 
company. I raise this matter to say that I have re-read this report recentivil 
find it was commissioned by letter from the Deputy Minister NA and NR, under 
date of 15 April 1961, and that it was presented on 15 May 1961, that is, one 
month and two days later! The letter of transmittal evidences close participa 
tion by an officer of NA and NR. The report is confined to the Treaty projec Ss 
and there is no mention whatever of Dorr-Bull River-Luxor. 4 
So this report also provides no basis whatever for comparison of the Copp 
Creek and Dorr plans. It is however of particular interest because it makes 
three important specific criticisms of the Treaty of 17 Jan 1961, namely: 


1. _ ieee to Article X of the Treaty, on Page 15 the following appears: 
..under the design assumptions...the downstream benefits. could 

be transmitted on a firm basis to the load centres over the 345,000 veie syste 
without necessity of the standby transmission in the United States specified 
Article X of the Treaty. Hence payment by Canada for standby transmissi 
would not be necessary if an inter-connection agreement could be negousy 
with the United States’’. 
I made some reference to Article X in my CI of IA article and elsewhe 

I have described it as a device to impose on Canada the cost of transmission | 
Canada’s half (?) share of the downstream benefits from the point of genera a- 
tion in the U.S. to the boundary near Oliver, B.C. In this connection you will | 
find Mr. Udall’s remarks (U.S. Senate Committee, 8 March 1961, PP 25 and 2! 
of interest. Article X also means that until Canada enters an inter-connecti 
agreement, whatever its terms, Canada will have to continue to pay some $1 
million a year or more, for an idle privilege or the occasional use of a 
transmission line. It seems we can only eliminate these payments if the U 
consents and you may expect the cost of this consent to be heavy. 
The phraseology of Article X is exceedingly adroit. “Downstream benefits 

to which Canada is entitled” would seem to mean the amount before the surpl 
Canadian share of capacity is exchanged for energy, and this would 
materially to the cost of the standby service to Canada. 


I think probably the more important objective sought by the U.S 
this Article is as a deterrent to any Canadian claim being put forward 
a share of increased downstream benefit capacity when the U.S. requirement 
for regulation of flow changes from firm power to peaking or the equivale 
In the light of this consideration, I expect that Article X, if it remains in 
Treaty, will make it very difficult to obtain, subsequently, an inter-connec 
agreement which will be free of serious adverse effect on Canadian interest 


Therefore, I think it important that the anxieties expressed by Mont 
Engineering as well as by myself should result in a prompt rejection of Articl 


2. In a footnote on Page 24 and re-emphasized on Page 25, Mont 
Engineering asserts that the criteria of operation of the Canadian sto 
prescribed in Annex A Para (7) will result in Canadian output less than m 
otherwise be obtained and point out that no study has yet been mad 
determine the net result. Here is a report commissioned by the Governme 
Canada and you have been warned that no study has yet been made to deter 
the net result of the operation of Mica for system benefits when this plant 
machined. I pose this question! How do you justify the repeated assuran 


po opal been made that Canada’s interests will be adequately protected by 
reaty? 


ve pointed out repeatedly the very serious danger to Canada in this 
on and in this connection I would refer you particularly to my address 
e Engineering Institute of Canada in Montreal on 15 June 1962. I will 
to this further in my comment on your Para 8. 

. On Pages 2, 19, and 25, Montreal Engineering refers to the declining 
stream benefits to firm power (note that the arrangement does not provide 
_ the half share of the gain in the United States which was specified in the 
I Principles). I recall also that the Treaty gives no specific assurance as to 
amount or the continuance of these benefits. 

I have already expressed both directly and indirectly my own criticism 
the afore-mentioned three points and I refer you to my CI of IA article 
o my statement to the EIC on 13 June 1963 and published by the Institute 
_ in Criticism of the paper by Mr. McMordie, General Manager of the B.C. Power 
‘Commission. 

In regard to your Para 5, may I recall again that not even one of the 
ports mentioned in your earlier paragraphs which I have seen, contains 
vy comparison between the Treaty projects and the Dorr Plan (Seq IXa), and 
same is true for the Montreal Engineering Report of May 1961, which you 
Not mention. As to the Gibb and Merz and McLellan Report, to which you 
r later, this report is specifically confined to the Treaty projects by the terms 
eference. These projects are as developed in the Copper Creek plan in the 


I am aware also that engineers in the Department of NA and NB have 
osed the Dorr plan and that they have resisted warnings given by Montreal 
ineering. They have even complained to Montreal Engineering ‘that 
views of technical advisers during the negotiations are not supported in 
r report’’. 
As regards the last sentence of your Para 5, may I say I do recall the 
ion you attribute to me as having been expressed to the External Affairs 
mittee in respect to the rejection of Libby. The government to which I 
rred as responsible was the Government of Canada. 
In your Para 6, you refer to the question of “Canada’s ability to control 
€ operation of the Treaty storages in a way which will safeguard generation 
anada”; also to Montreal Engineering, Caseco Consultants, and Gibb and 
erz and McLellan, as supporting the Treaty in this respect. 
‘The actual wording of the Montreal Engineering report in this connection 
he estimated annual generation has been assumed to be fully usable to 
set power requirements in B.C. It is thought that the provisions contained 
n 1 he Treaty for changing the operation of the Mica Creek storage after the 
allation of at-site generating facilities, and the availability of the Arrow 
Kes reservoir for release ahead of Mica, warrant this assumption. Studies 
uld be made to confirm this assumption at the first opportunity.” This report 
y expresses anxiety on the matter. 
I have never seen the Caseco Report but I have understood that it too had 
directed by order of the B.C. Government to the Treaty projects. I will 
ment on the opinion expressed in the Gibb Report in my reply to your 


In regard to your Para 8, in the quotation please note the words “except 

ree months”. As was pointed out in the IJC Principles report, in Canada 

» will be concerned for a very long time into the future to use our own 

dro-electric resources to supply firm power to cur loads. 

Firm power is power which is completely assured and the amount which 
be contracted to be sold is fixed by the minimum dependable generation 


Power in Appendix 4 of the Gibb Report which is a fair statement. 
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representative critical period of low flows. Please see the definition of 
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The dire effect of the Treaty is increased by the exception which Gibb has 
stated will apply during three months. ; 
Under Annex A, Para (7), Regulation for optimum system benefits, this 
effect has been stated by the Chairman, B.C. Power Commission (Keenleyside) 
to result in a decrease in average annual production suitable for the Canadian 
load from Mica (including I think Downey and Revelstoke Canyon) from 
“1000 MW to 100 or 200 MW”. y 
This information was given under oath but it may seem extravagant. | 
However for comparison I would mention that the effect produced at Waneta 
by U.S. control of the storage upstream on the Pend d’Oreille for refill of) 
Hungry Horse is a reduction in capacity during the late summer from 4 units 
to 1 unit, that is, a reduction by 75% in the amount of firm power deliverable 
to the Canadian load. P 
In regard to your Para 9, I note the extract from Page 4, Para 3 of t e 
Gibb Company’s letter of transmittal. ; ¥ 


By Annex A, Para (7) of the Treaty, the Canadian storages are to be 
operated “to achieve optimum power generation at site in Canada and down- 
stream in Canada and the United States”. This applies to all the Canadi 
storages provided in the Treaty and there is no exception to permit M 
to be operated one way for Canadian benefits and High Arrow in anoth 
for U.S. benefits, unless, under Para (8), Canada makes up the total deficien 
to the United States. This may be large because of the fundamental differen 
in national purpose when thermal comes to predominate in the U.S. system} 

I am surprised that the Gibb Company in their covering letter have not | 
mentioned this defect in the Treaty, but I observe, in re-reading their report, | 
that many unresolved doubts have been expressed and more particularly tha’ 
they have not insisted that detailed studies on regulation be carried out. T 
means that the great benefits attributable to Seq [Xa have not, it appea 
come within their opportunity for consideration. a , 


Re your Para 10. Please let me assure you that I do differ from your | 
interpretation of these reports on the points I have noted. I think the foregoi 
explanations of the meaning of Annex A Para (7) and (8), and the stateme 
of Keenlyside and Montreal Engineering, and the doubts expressed in the Gi 
Report itself, should carry conviction that what I have stated is in fact correct. 


Re your Para 12. Please let me assure you also that I do not stand alo 
in the views I have expressed. These have been checked in studies over mai 
months with Canadian engineers and others who are highly qualified in hydr 
electric thermal system operation and include on the basic points importa 
experts in this field in the United States. I am prepared to support the vie 
I have expressed in any competent forum and I am confident I will have wi 
support. 


In any event, from reading your letter, it seems that I have aroused your 
doubts about the Treaty and this is heartening because these matters are SO. | 
supremely important to Canada that I do think the responsible government- 
namely the Government of Canada—should not rest until the technical aspec 
legal and engineering, have been inquired into and reported upon by ind 
pendent, fully qualified and responsible expert consultants in these respect 
fields and all doubt removed. 

Accordingly I repeat the recommendation given to you in my letter of 
22 August 1963. a 

Meanwhile, I do hope I have given you sufficient information for yo 


expressed purpose to plug loop-holes in the present Treaty. May I say this 1 
of thought on your part brings me a measure of encouragement, but I must ad 
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1erely plugging loop-holes is far short of the basic corrections to the Treaty 
ch I regard as requisite. 


Please be assured I will indeed be pleased to go into any other points you 
have occasion to mention. 
Yours very sincerely, 


A. G. L. McNaughton. 


Ottawa, October 8, 1963. 


> 


Rockcliffe Park, Ottawa, Ontario. 
ar General McNaughton, 


_ Once again I am indebted to you for the time and effort you have given 
providing me with your views on the Columbia River Treaty. Your letter 


reply in detail to your letter, you may be interested in some very general 
ervations on the initial three points which were under consideration. 

Your reference to a necessary expenditure of $710 million by the United 
tes to provide flood control protection equivalent to that provided by the 
aty perhaps requires further investigation. My understanding was that 
his investment would provide not only equivalent flood control protection, 
gut also equivalent power benefits. Furthermore, these domestic projects would 
vide a power benefit of continuing rather than diminishing value. The 
cation of the $710 million was given as $140 million for flood control, 
) million for transmission and $500 million for power generation. If the 


udy by Congress. The incremental cost to the United States of pursuing 

nilateral plan would therefore appear to be rapidly diminishing. 

@ As to approval of the Treaty projects, it is true that this government has 

the final say, in a negative sense, through the application of the International 

River Improvement Act. However, the action of refusing to approve a develop- 
nt proposed by a Province in relation to resources of which it is the con- 

utional owner is one that cannot be taken without good and adequate cause. 


port of Crippen Wright Engineering Ltd. also supports this conclusion. The 
‘Summary of Findings” of their Interim Report No. 2, “Diversion of Kootenay 


4. The dam for diverting the Kootenay should be located at either 
Canal Flats or Copper Creek. 


5. Two other possible sites for a diversion dam on the Kootenay River 
are situated near the confluence with the Bull River, one just above 
the confluence, the other just below. Schemes incorporating diver- 
sion dams at these alternative sites are found to be uneconomic in 
comparison with schemes dependent on a diversion dam at Canal 
Flats or Copper Creek, and they are not recommended. 


hee 
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While it is true that the Crippen Wright report did not study plans of develop= _ 
ment identical with those investigated by the I.C.R.E.B. report, the developed 
head on the Columbia River in most cases exceeded that considered in the 
LC.R.EB. studies and therefore would give an added incentive for the larger 
diversion. In spite of this fact the report favoured the more limited diversions. — 


I note that your letter refers to a Department of Agriculture report which 
you feel indicates that the maximum diversion plan would have a “beneficial 
effect” on agriculture in the East Kootenays. This one-page report is one f} 
many papers that have been included in briefing documents prepared on the | 
Treaty proposal. The report notes that among the 91,000 acres of land which | 


would be flooded by the maximum diversion dam there are 24,000 acres whic 


(just as it could if irrigation could be provided without the dams), the rep 
makes no suggestion that irrigation water could in fact be economically provid 
to the high land after the construction of the dams. Whether or not the diversion | 
dams would have a beneficial effect would seemingly depend upon the prac- 
ticability of irrigating the increased potential acreage. a i 


Finally, dealing with the third point under consideration, that of Canadian 
control over the Treaty projects, my letter of the 10th of September did no 
refer to the 1961 Report of the Montreal Engineering Company because t 
report did not involve a study of possible conflicts in operation under the Tre 
but was requested solely as a means of double checking on the accuracy of 
many calculations carried out during the negotiation of the Treaty. The rep 
involved slightly more than two months of concentrated effort on the part of 
the Company. | 


In answer to your question as to how I can justify the repeated assuran 
of adequate protection for Canada, my reply is that further studies were ca 
out by the Montreal Engineering Company during the fall and winter of 
and these studies provided very strong support for not only the Treaty provisi 
for Canadian operation, but also for the High Arrow dam. 


I am sure that your views on the Treaty plan are based upon a sinc 
conviction that the plan is contrary to the best interests of Canada. I am equa. 
sure that the opinions which have been expressed by officials of the Departm 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources have been motivated by sinc 
doubts as to the economic feasibility of your maximum diversion plan. Th 
engineering officials did not “resist”? warnings of the Montreal Engineering Co 
pany, but I understand that, on the contrary, they were instrumental in hav 
that Company requested to investigate the problems of operation under 
Treaty. I am certain that the further request to that Company for an expla 
tion of one portion of their 1961 report was not a “complaint”, but rat! 
was an attempt by the officials to fully investigate what might have been 
serious but perhaps unavoidable fault in the Treaty. I am firmly convin 
that the actions of the Government’s engineers have had the best interests 
Canada in mind. q 


I realize that this has been a very brief discussion of your three 
points of criticism. I assure you, however, that your detailed comments will 
given the fullest study and wherever weaknesses appear in the present T 
every effort will be made to correct them. ~ 
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Yours sincerely, 


Paul Martin. 


y BENEFIT-COST STUDIES 
os 


\ssumptions 

t (1) In studies excluding the High Arrow 
exist in operating Mica for at-site power an 
gnored. 

| (2) It has been assumed that all the project positions studied would be 


ieceptable to the three governments concerned. 
bt 


| ea (3) West Kootenay benefits are not considered. 


_ (4) Downstream benefits are sold within the United States at 2.5 mills 
yer kwh and $8.00 per kw (Canadian funds). 


_ (5) Mica at-site generation is transmitted to Vancouver for sale. 


_ (6) Value of power at Vancouver at 345 ky terminals is 3.0 mills per kwh 
ind $8.20 per kw (4.6 mills per kwh at 60% load factor). 


aN (7) No reduction in benefits due to time lost in possible renegotiation. 


ie (8) Mica storage commitment to Treat 
e-ft. (Consistent with average at-site use). 


(bi (9) Most recent project cost estimates were adopted. 


September 1963 


project, the conflict which would 
d downstream benefits has been 


y operation is limited to 7.0 million 


Benefit-Cost 
Projects Credit Position Ratio 


High Arrow Ist ADDED To U.S. Base System 
High Arrow 2nd ADDED To Duncan Lake 


1.6 
Mica Storage 
Only Ist ADDED To U.S. Base System 1.1 
Mica Storage 
Only 2nd ADDED After Duncan 1.0 
Mica Storage 


Only 2nd ADDED After Duncan & Bruces 
Eddy 0.9 
Mica Storage 
Only 2nd ADDED After Duncan, Bruces 
Eddy and High Mountain Sheep 0.8 
Mica Storage 
Only 2nd ADDED After Duncan, Bruces 


Eddy, High Mtn. Sheep & Knowles 0.6 


Brea’ Mae tie Aa e i Ria al a sb és i i hs wi cs iy * ave arbi Re ot debe x ie, 
: San ee 
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: eee b Ex, ee 
3 (a) Mica Storage era, 
+ Generation 1st ADDED To U.S. Base System Le 
(b) Mica Storage | $ 
+ Generation 2nd ADDED After Duncan ie 


(c) Mica Storage 
-+ Generation 
(d) Mica Storage 
-- Generation 2nd ADDED After Duncan, Bruces Eddy 

& High Mountain Sheep 


ond ADDED After Duncan & Bruces Eddy le 


(e) Mica Storage 
+ Generation 2nd ADDED After Duncan, Bruces Eddy 


High Mtn. Sheep & Knowles 0.9 — . 
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| USES 


COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 


_ I. Schemes for Diversion of Water Out of the Columbia River Basin 


Article XIII(1) of the proposed Columbia River Treaty does not prevent 
versions out of the Columbia River Basin for consumptive purposes. Such 
diversions for irrigation purposes have been a subject of several preliminary 
Studies. Diversions from the Columbia or Kootenay Rivers would affect 
isting and potential water-use developments in the Columbia River Basin. 
_ The purpose of this paper is to provide a brief outline of the major 
diversion possibilities that have been studied. It should be noted at the outset, 
at few of the diversion schemes have been studied in depth, and much 
ditional examination would be required before feasibility of the schemes 
uld be established. The studies, however, have indicated that diversions from 
e Basin could be accomplished only through the construction of complex 
d costly storage and conveyance facilities. On the basis of the preliminary 
tudies, the major diversion possibilities from the Columbia River Basin for 
¢ nsumptive purposes outside of the Basin have been found to be relatively 
attractive under present-day conditions. The usefulness of these diversion 
ssibilities as elements of long-range water-use planning, however, cannot 
iscounted entirely because economic conditions are ever changing. 


1. Diversions from the Columbia and Kootenay Rivers in Canada to 
the Saskatchewan River Basin in the Prairie Provinces 


A reconnaissance study was carried out for the Saskatchewan Power 
rporation by Crippen Wright Engineering Ltd. to assess the possibilities of 
gmenting the water supply of the Saskatchewan River system by diversions 


iver flows will be considerably depleted in the future by irrigation, municipal, 
d industrial requirements. 

_Although no long-range forecasts of consumptive uses in the Prairie 
rovinces are available, it has been suggested that the population of the three 
airie Provinces will eventually reach 100 million people; requiring 50,000 cfs 
water for consumptive purposes. It is interesting to note that on the basis 
population growth of 2.2% per annum experienced during the past 10 
ars in the Prairie Provinces, it would require a further period of 158 years 
the three Prairie Provinces to reach a total population of 100 million 
ple. 

The Crippen Wright report of March 1962 suggested a programme that 
ght start with the diversion of the upper North Saskatchewan River into the 
uth Saskatchewan River. This would be followed by diversion from the 
Athabaska River into the North Saskatchewan River where the water could 
be utilized along the North Saskatchewan itself, or could be diverted, in turn, 
use in the South Saskatchewan system. The next stage of the programme 
aged diversion from the Peace River into the Athabaska River for further 
lversions to the South Saskatchewan River system. In the late stages of the 
ogramme, small diversions could be made from the Fraser River system. At 
ultimate stage of the diversion programme, the more expensive diversion 
sibilities from the Columbia River Basin might be developed. 

Seven possible routes for diversion from the Columbia River Basin to the 
Tairies were outline in the Crippen Wright report. These possibilities are 
ibed briefly below. The diversion schemes and their associated costs 


based only on paper location with very little first hand knowledge of 
in or soil conditions. 
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Two basic assumptions were made in deriving cost estimates: ; 

(i) the destination of the diverted water was considered to be the South 
Saskatchewan River system where water could be released to large tracts yy 
irrigable land. 

(ii) diversion projects of the magnitude suggested in the report wo ld 
not be considered in a period of high interest rate or without special financing 
arrangements; consequently, annual costs for the studies were computed on) 
the basis of 34% interest rate with a 60-year amortization period, | — 


(a) Diversions from Mica Reservoir into the Athabaska River 
Three alternative schemes were studied for diversion from the proposes 


Rocky Mountains to the Athabaska system. They also included the increment) 
of cost required to transfer this additional water from the Athabaska system 
to the South Saskatchewan River. The cost estimates, however, did not include 
any portion of the cost of Mica dam and reservoir, nor did it provide any 
compensation for losses that would be incurred in the Columbia River Basin 
as a result of such diversion.” | 

Of the three alternative schemes, the annual unit-cost of the lowest cost 


water delivered to the South Saskatchewan system. 


(b) Diversions from Surprise Rapids Reservoir to North Saskatchewan Rivel 
5 a ° ° A A & 
Consideration was given to a scheme for diversion from a reservoir On 


the Columbia River above Surprise Rapids into the North Saskatchewan Ri Q 
system. Estimates of costs were made for a diversion of 4,350,000 acre-feet of 
water annually; and included the costs of Surprise Rapids Reservoir, pumping 
and associated diversion works through the Rocky Mountains, and transferring 
of water from the North Saskatchewan River system to the South Saskatchewan 
River system. Pa 

The annual unit cost was estimated to be $10.50 per acre-foot of dive 
water delivered to the South Saskatchewan system: The cost estimates did noi 
provide any compensation for adverse effects on Columbia River Basin de- 
velopments. (See footnote at bottom of page.) . 


(c) Diversions from the Upper Columbia-Kootenay Reaches into the South 
Saskatchewan River e 
Three alternative schemes were studied for the diversion of water from ° he 

Columbia River basin directly into the South Saskatchewan system. Two ol| 

these schemes would involve diversions from reservoirs on the upper re 

of the Columbia River with water supplemented by diversion from the Koot 
enay River. In both schemes, the water would be delivered into Bow River, 
tributary of the South Saskatchewan River. The third scheme would inv 
diversion from the Kootenay and Elk Rivers through the Rocky Mount 
into Oldman River, a tributary of the South Saskatchewan River. 
Diversions under these three schemes have the advantage of dire 
reaching the South Saskatchewan system without the need of subseque 
oe of flows from either or both the Athabaska and North Saskatchewe 
ivers. 


DM At 3 mills/kwh, the loss in energy generation alone at existing and potential main 
plants on the Columbia River in Canada and the United States would amount to about $5 
en ao Sere acre-foot of water diverted. Of the $5.50, $2.40 would be lost in Cana 

.10 in the U.S. 


} 
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Of the three alternative schemes, diversions from the Kootenay and Elk 
vers were found to yield the lowest annual unit cost. For a diversion of 
00,000 acre-feet of water annually, the annual unit cost was estimated to 
be $7.60 per acre-foot. The cost estimates did not provide any compensation for 
dverse effects on Columbia River Basin developments. (1) 


ndicated a possibility of diverting about 150,000 acre-feet annually from the 
lathead River in B.C. to the Oldman River system in Alberta. On the basis of 
2% interest rate and 60-year amortization period, the annual unit cost of the 
lathead diversion would be in the order of $4 to $5 per acre-foot of diverted 
ater. 

A comparison of the costs of the various schemes as presented in the 
rippen Wright report is tabulated below. 


Annual Cost/Acre-Foot of Water Delivered 
To South Saskatchewan System 
(At 33% Interest) 


Diversion Scheme Total Diversion Annual Cost 
(Ac-Ft) $/Ac-Ft 
North Saskatchewan ........ 1,900,000 $ 0.40 
ei laeisiva ht sg Oy ish aa aial 4,500,000 3.50 
ACO ORIVER 4 cle-d doh con . 14,500,000 4.60 
Upper Fraser (Alt. No. 1) .. 1,087,000 6.00 
Upper Fraser (Alt. No. 2) .. 4,350,000 8.30 
Columbia River (Alt. No. 1) 
prica Diversion. $246 Su ott 4,350,000 7.50 () 
Columbia River (Alt. No. 2) 
murprise Diversion ........ 4,350,000 10.50 
eootenay, River? ol. 6... 64a 5,000,000 7.60 


_ From the foregoing brief descriptions, it can be seen that the costs of 
versions from the Columbia River Basin to the Prairies would be among the 
ghest of the various alternatives. It would be of interest to note that some 
the irrigation projects in Alberta have been developed in recent years at 
capital cost of about $25 per acre-foot of storage including dam and main 
nal works. At 33% interest rate and 60-year amortization period, the 
nnual cost would work out to substantially less than $2 per acre-foot, It is 
vident that diversions from the Columbia to the Prairies lie in the realm of 
_€conomic possibility well in the future when all the available lower cost 
' Schemes have been developed. 


2. Diversions from the Pend Oreille and Kootenai Rivers in the United States 


Pend Oreille Diversion to the Columbia Basin Irrigation Project 


Several investigations dating back to 1903 have been carried out to study 
the possibilities of a gravity diversion from the Pend Oreille River for irriga- 
_Uon of over 1.5 million acres of arable land east of the Columbia River, in 
a outh Central Washington. The scheme consisted essentially of a diversion 


® At 3 mills/kwh, the loss in energy generation alone at existing and potential plants on the 
otenay and Columbia Rivers in Canada and the United States would amount to over $5.00 per 
ar for every acre-foot of water diverted. : : 

_® Mica Reservoir costs not included. 
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dam on the Pend Oreille River at Albeni Falls, together with a syste mM. O} 
canals, tunnels, reservoirs, inverted siphons and a viaduct crossing Spokan 
River, to carry the water 130 miles from Albeni Falls to the bifurcation work 
at the head of the irrigable tract. q 
The gravity diversion scheme from the Pend Oreille River was abandoned 

in 1932 on recommendation of the Corps of Engineers in favour of a pumping 
scheme from the Grand Coulee reservoir to supply the necessary irrigation 


water. 


(b) Pend Oreille Diversion to California 
In a 1951 reconnaissance report of the Bureau of Reclamation, a schen 
was outlined for a possible diversion of surplus water from the Pend Ore 
to supply the needs of Northern California. Diversions from the Albeni Falk 
Reservoir on the Pend Oreille River “...could be carried by gravity flow ta 
the Klamath River above the Ah Pah Reservoir. The total length of the aque= | 
duct to the Klamath River* would be about 1,020 miles, of which about 290 | 
miles would be tunnel and 40 miles in siphon. No estimates of cost were made | 
for this plan because the necessary length of aqueduct causes it to app 
unattractive, and also because tentative analysis of ultimate local water 
quirements indicate a lack of any substantial exportable surplus.” mh 
It might be well to point out that the Pend Oreille River downstre 
from Albeni Falls is now almost totally developed for hydro-electric po 
generation. A high degree of river regulation is also available from upstr 
storage; therefore, any diversions from the Pend Oreille would represent a 
material loss of power at downstream plants on both the Pend Oreille R: or | 
and the main stem of the Columbia River. For energy alone at 3 miles 
kwh, this loss would amount to $4 per year for every acre-foot of wate! 
diverted. a 


| 


g in 0 


(c) Kootenay River Diversion to the State of Washington, Oregon 
California . 
It would be in the realm of physical possibility to divert flow from 
Kootenay River into the Albeni Falls reservoir on the Pend Oreille for furt 
diversions to the States of Washington, Oregon and California. The divers 
could be accomplished by a high dam at a site on the Kootenay River bel 
Troy, Montana, or by a gravity system of canals and tunnels from the p 
posed Libby reservoir. The water would be diverted over the Bull Ri 
Lake Creek saddle. | ; 


No detailed studies or cost estimates have been made for such a pla 
The economics of such a diversion would be highly questionable because | 
the expensive and long conveyance works associated with the scheme : 
Sinn power losses as those referred to under the Pend Oreille diver 
plan. 

Water from the Columbia River Basin cannot be transported in s 
quantities economically over a long distance. Any large scale diversion, h 
ever, would affect the power outputs at all existing and potential po 
developments downstream in Canada as well as the United States. In ad 
with the high degree of regulation that would be available at the propos 
Libby reservoir, and the possibility of Canadian diversions of the Koote: 
River possible under the terms of the proposed Columbia River Treaty, it 
doubtful that any large supply of surplus water would be available for export 
from the Kootenay River to other river basins in the United States. 


*The Klamath River rises on the Oregon-California border. Diverted water woul 

to be transported a further 300 miles to the San Francisco area and 600 miles to the Los A 
area. The total length from Albeni Falls to Los Angeles would be approximately 1,600 miles. 
? 8 

ie 
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Shuswap River diversion to Okanagan Lake 
It has been estimated that eventually there would be a deficiency of over 
000 acre-feet of water to meet irrigation requirements in the Okanagan 
in. A very attractive scheme is available for obtaining supplemental irriga- 
n water from the Shuswap River in the Fraser River basin. This scheme 
ould consist partly of a small diversion structure on the Shuswap River near 
iderly, B.C., and an excavated channel across the Fortune Creek-Deep Creek 
ddle near Armstrong, B.C. Water would be diverted from Shuswap River 
rough this channel to Okanagan Lake. 
_ Storage would be available on Shuswap River at Mabel Lake if required. 
lowever, it would appear that flood flows of the Shuswap River would amply 
supply all diversion requirements. Okanagan Lake could provide the necessary 
orage and regulation of diverted flows. 


Fraser River Diversion to Mica Reservoir 


_ It has been suggested that possibilities might exist for diversion of upper 
aser and Thompson Rivers into the Columbia basin at the head of the Canoe 
ver branch of the proposed Mica Reservoir. No detailed studies have been 
rried out to investigate these possibilities. It is highly doubtful that such 
versions would yield sufficient benefits to offset the obviously high cost of 
development. Large dams would be required to back water across the drainage 
divide, and objections to flooding of the spawning grounds in the upper Fraser 
id Thompson Rivers could also be expected. . 


Water Resources Branch 
August 1963 © 


OcToBER 31, 1963. 


me and I now make the following further comment. 
_ For convenience of reference, I have numbered the paragraphs of your 
r as follows: 


, Your Page 1: 1 and 2 
») Your Page 2: 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 
i, (including Crippen Wright paragraphs) 
_ Your Page 3: Para 7 (cont.) 8, and 9 
Your Page 4: 10, 11, 12, and 13 
e your Para 2 
_ I note that you agree on $710 million as the total amount which the U.S. 
Imates would need to be expended to obtain, among other advantages, the 
degree of flood control as could be given by the three Canadian storages, _ 
, High Arrow, and Duncan. It seems to me that where we differ is that 
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so 
" » 


you accept the position that the sum which has been allocated by the U 
flood control is a measure of the Canadian contribution. This is not my 
because the U.S. in multi-purpose projects follow a principle that relieves th 
public of charges for flood control, which can be imposed on power with greate 
convenience and less public opposition. : 

The result is that the actual flood control benefit from the operation of the 
treaty storages is very much more than double the $64.4 million present worth 
figure evolved by the negotiators. ; 

May I repeat again that it is my firm conviction that the revised treaty or 
protocol should provide specifically for a payment to Canada equal to half 
damages prevented by the operation of Canadian storage (IJC Principle) — 
that the formulae for arriving at this amount should be open to re-negotiation 
on demand as future experience may indicate. There must also be a minimum 
payment per acre foot of storage space in order to prevent abuse by the © 
of the privilege of calling for drawdown to take care of impending floods of 
exceptional great magnitude which are forecast. 

References to other points in regard to flood control relating to clauses in 
the treaty of doubtful or unacceptable intent are included in my letter to | 
of 23 Sept. 63 and in my CI of IA paper for their Spring, 1963, Journal, all 
of which, I submit, require the closest consideration. a 


Re your Para 3 


I am very pleased to learn that you agree, even if only in a negative se 
that the ultimate authority for determination of projects in Canada on “In 
national Rivers” rests with the Federal Government of Canada. This relie 
some of the grave anxiety I have felt since I became aware of the terms of t 
agreement which you entered into with the Government of B.C. under da 
of 8 July 1963. I do hope you and your colleagues in the Governmen 
Canada will be persuaded to take the next step and forbid or “decline ass 
to projects which do not implement the principles of proper economic selection, 
and particularly those which sacrifice, or even seem to compromise, the sover= 
eign right of Canada to control our own waters within our own territorie: 

Re your Para 3 and your reference to the table (in Para 243) on Pi 
102 of the ICREB Report of March 1959, which you indicate represents “ 
average system cost of energy”, may I caution that these figures were compile 
in a study directed to the selection of the best physical array of projects wit 
regard to the boundary, as agreed by the ICREB at its first meeting in 19 
when this was established as a principle. The interest rate used was 3%, i 
is about the weighted mean of the actual rates of 24 and 5% which has b 
indicated for Canada and the U‘S. respectively. . 

In consequence, while the total international costs given in the table 
Page 101 (Para 242) are within the limits of reasonably acceptable error, t 
allocated nationally in Para 243 are slightly high for the U.S. but between 4 
and 50% too low for Canada. 

Moreover, in this calculation, the downstream benefits of upstream storage 
continue to be included in the U.S. figures, that is, where generated. So 
upstream state, Canada, receives no credit for the large benefits created I 
Canadian reservoirs. In regard to flood control, these mostly arise from 
Canadian storages and are omitted entirely in the ICREB figures, perhap. 
venture to say, as part of the U.S. endeavour to minimize the very la 
benefits rightly attributable to this source. In the result, the statement 
Para 242, in the conditions stated, is qualitatively correct (except in regi 
to flood control), namely that the Dorr diversion plan produces the low 
cost incremental power, that is the highest system benefits to power. Howevé 
these incremental costs differ only slightly in the other plans. a 

3 


, 
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| In contrast, in Para 243, the figures for power benefits and power costs 

-assigned to Canada are both much too low and there is no assurance that the 
tio has any real meaning at all. 
¢ The great advantage to Canada of the Dorr plan is that the waters originat- 
ing in the East Kootenay are conserved in Canadian storages and remain under 
_ the sovereign jurisdiction and control of Canada, whereas both the other plans 
include Libby in Montana and by the treaty, the physical and jurisdictional 
control of this storage in Libby and its refill are to be exercised by the U.S. 
_ without restriction. Canada thus lacks an assured plan on which to base firm 
| power output at the West Kootenay plants or to give flexibility as would be 
| provided by Dorr-Bull River-Luxor in the operation of the great plants at 
| ' Mica, Downie, Revelstoke Canyon, and Murphy. 

; Moreover, under the proposed treaty, with the East Kootenay supply 
| feservoired in the U.S., the U.S. at any time, in any amount, is free to divert 
Bese flows probably by way of Bull Lake to the Grand Coulee reservoir for 
_ onward delivery to California for consumptive agricultural purposes. I submit 
_ that it is a real responsibility of the Government of Canada to prevent such a 
disaster to Canadian interests. 

_ Subsequently, this best international plan developed by the ICREB has 
| been studied by the IJC in its national aspects in regard to interest rates and 
in regard to the principles which should be adopted for the equitable sharing 
of the immense benefits which the U.S. will receive from the operation of the 
Canadian storage to power and flood control. I believe that these subsequent 


_ Studies have confirmed the superior merit of ICREB plan Sequence IXa in all 
aspects. 


Re your Para 3 (cont.) and also Paras 4 and 0, quoted from Crippen Wright 
| interim report No. 2. 
| Since this report is labelled interim and is No. 2 in that series, I would 
|think it is among those which were received in the summer of 1959 and, as 
stated in my letter to you of 23rd September, 1963, found not to justify modifica- 
‘tions in the ICREB Report of March 1959. Certainly I would not be prepared to 
‘subscribe to these generalizations until the reasons for the conclusions advanced 
fave been received and considered and this I will be glad to do if a copy of the 
‘full report can be provided. However I would think it evident that this report 
“Was made before the recent studies on High Arrow in which the investment 
cost has been increased from the ICREB preliminary figure of $66.4 million to 
$124.0 million, with probably further increases to come. In consequence of this, 
t would seem that the basis of the statements attributed to Crippen-Wright 
have been out-moded. 
On engineering problems as complex as those we have under study it is 
] ifestly wrong to base conclusions and discussion on summarized statements 
of opinion taken out of the context of the reports without a full understanding 
¥ the bases and parameters of the reports in question. 


man 


Re Your Para 6 


___ The developed and average heads on the Columbia in the Copper Creek 
and Dorr plans are stated or estimated as follows: 


a Estimated Diversion 
f. Gross Head Average (MAF) 


, Copper Creek 


| oe DEC eV LEE EM iio, 1299 ft. 1143 ft. 2.6 
: Dorr 

IC A acai oy 1279 -ft. 1165 ft. 5.8 
i Difference 


Dorr) inerease i543). —20 ft. +22 ft. 
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It is understood that the Crippen-Wright proposals were analogou 
Seq. VIII with 1.5 maf in place of 2.6 maf. Thus in these proposals, the ave: 
head at Mica would be less well maintained for a given discharge. ee 

I would observe further that the average annual release from storage at 
Mica is 3.93 maf while under the treaty, if the average annual release may be 
7.0 maf, this would nearly double that contemplated in the ICREB report. If 
so, the average head at Mica in Seq. VIII under the treaty will be much less 
than I have indicated above. " 


Re your Para 7 

In regard to irrigation in the East Kootenays, the Department of Agri- 
culture report states that some 300,000 acres of irrigable land could be sub- 
stituted for 26,000 acres of bottom land of no better quality which would be 
submerged by the reservoir. In Sequence [Xa these new lands are adjacent to 
the reservoirs, which will be high in the early summer and thus facilitate local 
pumping. o 

The report in question was obtained by the then Minister of Agriculture 
at my request, and at the time I had the opportunity to discuss the proposal 
with the technical officers concerned in the Department of Agriculture and in 
P.F.R.A., and I am assured that the project has merit. I believe that t 
would be confirmed by competent engineering consultants if the matter is 
referred for advice before commitments are made to the ratification of the 
treaty or the protocol. ly 
Re your Paras 8 and 9 ms 

Re your reference to further studies by Montreal Engineering Compa ny 
during the fall and winter of 1961, which you say give strong support to the 
treaty projects, I have not had access to these studies. I would be pleased to 
have an opportunity to study these reports. a 


Re your Paras 10 and 11 af 

In Para 10, why unavoidable? a 

I appreciate your recognition that the views I have expressed are based 
on conviction. These views are derived from long study over many years and I 
believe that what I have been stating is correct. I certainly have endeavou 
to be entirely objective in my presentations of the deficiencies which I am cc 
vinced exist in the present proposed treaty. I express the very sincere ht 
that you will be able to correct these matters or in cases of doubt that th 
will be resolved and Canadian rights not left open to dispute. : 

I can assure you that the results you obtain will be examined with 1 
closest and most sympathetic attention to the best interests of Canada, wh 
I am sure is your intention also, even if we may differ in the method to be 
adopted. P;: 


I am obliged to you for: ¥ 
(a) The paper giving revised Benefit/Cost storage studies in vario 


combinations, dated September, 1963 a 
(b) The NA and NR paper on possible diversions from the Columbia to 

the Eastern slope of the Rockies. All these have long been known 

to the IJC, but it is very convenient to have them listed with avai - 

able data. i 

In this connection, I hope you have a copy of the paper on “Energy ar 
Water”, presented at Calgary on October 9, 1963 by the General Manager 
the Saskatchewan Power Corp. This paper is based on engineering stud 
carried out by Crippen-Wright consultants and I believe the data would com 
mand, confidence. a 
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I mention the plans for the use of Kootenay and Columbia water particularly 

ause these are complementary to the Seq. [Xa plan with which I have 
mcerned myself. I hope these forecasts and studies will help in establishing 
conviction that the construction of the East Kootenay storages and the 
onsequent elimination of Libby are essential Canadian interests. 


Yours very sincerely, 
A. G. L. McNaughton 


Ottawa, Ontario, November 21, 1963. 


tockcliffe Park, 
ttawa, Ontario. 


ar General McNaughton: 


I wish to thank you for your letter of the 31st of October and your further 
omments on the Columbia River Treaty. I believe that the exchanges of views 
vhich we have had over the past months have been of considerable value in 
lacing the Treaty and the arguments concerning it in their proper perspective. 
ne example perhaps is the question of the Treaty flood control and the cost to 
e United States of providing similar control by projects of their own. We seem 
reed now that an expenditure within the United States of some $710 million 
1 provide not only flood control but also power and other benefits. The exact 
‘portion of this expense which is properly chargeable to flood control is of course 
‘debatable, but the very substantial power benefits which the United States would 
btain from almost 10 million acre-feet of storage and at-site generating poten- 
1 of over 1.2 million kilowatts would be capable of carrying a major portion 
the costs. As I noted in my last letter, one of the projects making up the $710 
illion expenditure is already under construction in the United States and 
herefore the cost of their alternative to the Treaty would now be less than $600 
million. With two further projects under serious consideration it is apparent 
hat the incremental cost of their unilateral plan could be very substantially 
educed within the next year. 
I have noted with considerable interest your comment on the report of the 
nternational Columbia River Engineering Board and agree that the limitations 
that report necessitate extreme care in its use. However, the problem of 
erest rates which you have noted would not alter the conclusion reached on 
age 102 of the report that a plan of limited diversion produces the least costly 
ncrement of power in Canada. In fact, a higher interest rate would have the 
reatest detrimental effect on the plan of development requiring the largest 
‘capital investment which in the I.C.R.E.B. report was the maximum diversion 
lan. 
You advocate in your letter the adoption of the principles of proper eco- 
omic selection. It is on the basis of these principles that I find it very difficult 
0 justify the proposal for the flooding of the East Kootenay Valley. The incre- 
ental energy benefits do not seem to support the acceptance of the incremental 
osts, particularly when compared to a proposal for limited diversion at Canal 
ts. The question therefore remains: are we to strive to obtain this last 
rement of Columbia River energy in spite of its cost when the owner of the 
ource is unwilling to do so and the incentive for the United States to provide 
essential co-operation is considerably less now than it was three years ago? 
that time the record indicates they were only willing to accept the Canadian 
ast Kootenay dams into a co-operative Treaty at terms which were, and still 
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would be, completely unacceptable to Canada. It would appear ‘that the on ly 
argument at this time for the East Kootenay projects is one of retaining control 
of the Kootenay River water, and even that argument is countered by the rights 
given Canada under the Treaty to make diversions in 20, 60 and 80 years time 
which will achieve the same extent of diversion and degree of control which 
you now seek. 

Of particular interest to me are your comments on the possibility of the 
United States diverting water from the Kootenai River before it re-enters | 
Canada and transporting this water to meet consumptive needs as far south as” 
California. Aside altogether from the economics of such a plan, the project would 
have to be undertaken by the United States with the full knowledge that the 
Columbia River Treaty gives Canada the right within 80 years time to divert 
all but 1000 cfs of the Kootenay River in Canada and with no Treaty provision 
for any liability for damage incurred downstream in the United States. Very 
little water would be left in the river to supply the suggested United States 
diversion works. & 

Also with regard to United States diversions out of the Kootenay River, I 
must assume that these diversions would be undertaken for consumptive uses, — 
as the Columbia Treaty expressly forbids diversions for power purposes by 
either country with of course the one exception of phased Kootenay River 
diversions by Canada. If as you suggest the United States is free to make © 
consumptive diversions at any time and in any moment, I conclude that you — 
agree that the Columbia River Treaty does not prevent consumptive diversions — 
by either country and that Canada would, therefore, be free to make substantial — 
diversions eastward to the Prairie Provinces for such purposes. 

Perhaps one final point upon which I would appreciate clarification is your | 
reference to studies by the International Joint Commission of the proposals of 
the I.C.R.E.B. I am aware of course of the I.J.C. Principles, but was unaware off 
any other Commission report to the Government. If you could provide me with — 
the particulars of that report and whether or not it preceded or was superseded — 
by the Commission’s report on Principles, I would have a eee appreciation of i 
the importance which you place on it. 


The quotations from the Crippen-Wright Engineering report which I in- 
cluded in my letter of October 8th can be found in both the final report by that — 
consulting firm as well as their Interim Report No. 2. While a spare set of their 
complete report is not available, I am forwarding for your information a copy — . 
of the interim report dealing with Kootenay River diversions. With the excep- _ 
tion of minor editorial changes the “Summary of Findings and Recommenda- 
tions” of the interim report is repeated in the final report. As the interim report 
deals only with the economics of diversion proposals and does not consider the | 
advantages or disadvantages of an Arrow Lakes dam, the recent increase in the | 
cost of that structure should not alter their conclusions in any way. However, © | 
increased investment in recent years in the Upper Columbia and East Kootenay f 
valleys, particularly in the vicinity of Windermere Lake, would tend to : 
strengthen the arguments for limited diversion. I would appreciate the return 
of the Crippen-Wright report at your convenience. 

I am also attaching at your request letters from the Montreal Engineering — 
Company which report on their investigations of the freedom of operation for 
at-site power generation in Canada under the terms of the Treaty. I believe you 
will find their conclusions quite interesting. @ 


Thank you once again for your comments. 


Yours sincerely, 
Paul Martin. 


i 
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December 12, 1963 
Honourable Paul Martin, P.C., 


Secretary of State for External Affairs, Canada 
ouse of Commons, 
Ottawa 


‘Dear Mr. Martin: 


“Ne On 29 November 1963 I received your letter dated 21 November 1963, 
together with Volume 2 of the Crippen Wright interim report; also copies of 
two letters from Montreal Engineering Company dates 23 October 1961 and 
a December 1961 respectively, which were enclosed. 

_ As on previous occasions, with a view to facilitating comment, I have num- 
4 gered the paragraphs of your letter consecutively from the beginning. 


; Re your Para 1 


I would observe that the new U.S. projects to which you refer are not on 
| the line of flow of floods originating on the Upper Columbia, and, in conse- 
"quence, in the U.S. allocations to tributary basins, are not substantially com- 
petitive with the Canadian storages on the Columbia, which are unique in the 
| protective service they can provide to the U.S. If the Canadian storages are not 

built, then Grand Coulee must be operated for flood control, and heavy power 
losses will result at this important site. 

: In your comments on flocd control in this paragraph or elsewhere, I fail 
to find any reference to the very important questions which I raised in regard 
33 this aspect of the treaty on Page 2 of my letter to you of 31 October 1963, 
including my reference to my earlier letter to you of 23 September 1963 and to 
my article in the CI of IA Journal, a copy of which I sent you. 

_ Let me assure you these are questions of vital significance to the proper 
interests of Canada, all of which call for protective action in the revision of the 
_treaty or its rejection. 


> 


i Re your Paras 2 and 3 


hs _ Regarding your agreement that the limitations of the ICREB Report 
“necessitate extreme care in its use: Since the report clearly concludes that on 
physical and economic factors there is little to choose between the three plans, 
‘IT feel sure you will agree that the decision should rest on more fundamental 
‘Considerations, such as the maintenance by Canada of the physical as 
een as the jurisdictional control over the operation of the storages. 
This control can only be achieved by placing as much of the storage 
as possible in Canada at the highest elevation which supply permits. This is a 
characteristic of the Dorr Plan, but is lacking in the others. 

In the last part of your Para 3, you speak of the rights given to Canada 
under the proposed Columbia River i ee to divert in 20, 60, and 80 years as 
in mrticle XIII, Paras (2), (3), and (4). 

I must register the strongest objection to the misconception evidenced 
i Oy your use of the word “given”. Article XIII gives Canada nothing! It takes 
away and surrenders a position which for over 50 years has come to be accepted 
as a basic right in Canada as it has in the United States since its earliest days. 
This is a right which was recently re-affirmed and insisted upon by the U.S. in 
he IJC Waneta Order. In this, perhaps I should mention, you should know 
hat the U.S. enforced Article II of the Boundary Waters irda to the extent 
| of maintaining their exclusive control over stored waters on the Flathead, which 
they could capture at Hungry Horse or elsewhere, by invoking Article EVs OL 
the BWT to deny Canada the construction of Waneta by reason of a very minor 


™matter—the flooding of some 2-2/5 acres of undeveloped, non-productive land 
* the U.S. 


ee 
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Apart from the time limits imposed in Article XIII, which would a 
action in a matter which has now become of immediate importance, may ] 
suggest that in dealing with the United States, a future right and its exerci: 
are two quite distinct matters, as I have learned painfully in a decade of first 
hand experience. In this case for example, under Article KIL (3), yous not 
even build Dorr without U.S. consent, and I forecast that the price set « 
this consent will be so high that any project to do so will be made qu 
uneconomic. May I observe that Dorr is necessary to exercise the right whi ; 
you say is given to divert from the Kootenay. 

Moreover, under Article XIII (1) you must have U.S. consent to divert 
“for any use, other than a consumptive use” out of the Columbia River basin. 
No major project to divert to the Prairies, for example, can be other than 2 
multi-purpose use, in which power generation is a major component. Agail 
I forecast that the price of U.S. consent to the power aspects of a multi- pure | 
diversion will be prohibitive. I suggest that the U.S. has prepared for the 
enforcement of this purpose by the provisions of Article XVIII Para (3) by 
which “Canada and the U.S. shall exercise due diligence to remove the calm 
of... any injury, damage or loss occurring in the territory of the other as a 
result of any act...under the Treaty”. 

A diversion but of the Columbia basin will, without a doubt, be construe ed 
as an injury to the U.S. because of the right given the U.S. under the treaty t tO 
build Libby, and such a diversion would cause damage and loss in the US. 
exceeding benefits. So whether or not a right has been given to divert for 
consumptive use, or any other use, its exercise will be subject to consent, and if | 
this has not been given, the damages could be prohibitive. 

In the result, in the practical conditions to be met in the Columbia Rive 
basin, this is an iniquitous arrangement under which Canada is to be bound a 
the U.S. in fact left free. Moreover, it is well that you should recall that und 
Article XVI, Canada will have agreed to the settlement of disputes by the I | 
or otherwise under the code of law provided by the treaty itself, including the 
intent expressed in the Preamble. Note particularly Para (4) of this artic 
which provides that decisions of the IJC or other forum shall be accepted 
“definitive and binding” and that the parties “shall carry out any decision”. — 


Re your Paras 4 and 5 


the BWT has been superseded, or laid to rest, if you will, and despite 
fact that Canada is stated to have certain rights to divert from the Koot 
to the Columbia, Canada has not been relieved of responsibility for injur 
damage occasioned thereby. In fact, under the treaty, you must know, I re 
that the IJC, or other tribunal, has been vested with jurisdiction to deter 
injury or damage, and such decision Canada has contracted in advance 
accept as “definitive and binding” under Article XV (4). ; 
May I say that your assertion in your Para (4) that the U.S. would 
divert from the Kootenai, that is the Libby reservoir, because of the 
given to Canada to divert upstream “with no treaty provision for any liability for 
damages incurred downstream in the United States” is entirely illusory as I 
have explained above. 4 
I say to you Mr. Martin, as Secretary of State for External Affairs, Can 
with the greatest seriousness, that if this proposed Columbia River trea 
ratified, Libby will be built by the U.S., and for all time thereafter, this ac 
made possible by yourself and your colleagues in the Government of Cana 
will have deprived Canada of the beneficial use and control over the wat 
of Canadian origin in the East Kootenay. The only benefit we will receive 
be what may come to us as a by-product, of little account, of the regulation 


From the foregoing, you will note my warning that once Article i 
: 
| 
| 
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ibby, which is vested in the U. S. to be carried out without restraint other 
n the minor requirement presented in the IJC Kootenay Lake Order regarding 


economic, and moral pressure to persuade Canada to forego any plans for 
diversion. 

_ My counsel to you, as an old friend of very long standing, is to withdraw 
from this dangerous imbroglio, while yet you may, for the sake of Canada. 


e your Para 6 


In reply to your inquiry regarding reports made by the IJC to the 
Governments: The report of the International Columbia River Engineering 
Board of March, 1959, was made available to the two governments for pre- 
liminary information by mutual consent of the U.S. and Canadian Sections IJC. 
fhe Commission’s discussions of this report were recorded verbatim in the 
JC Proceedings, and extend over many meetings. Copies of these have also 
een made available to the two governments. 

As Chairman of the Canadian Section IJC, I have had the privilege of 
“appearing before the House of Commons Committee on External Affairs to keep 
‘the members currently informed. This evidence appears in the “Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence” of the Committee. 

oy In response to letters from the Governments dated 28 and 29 J anuary 1959, 
the Commission presented on 29 December 1959 its report on “Principles for 
determining and apportioning benefits from the Cooperative use of Storage of 
Waters and Electrical Inter-connection within the Columbia River System”. 
via Subsequently, the Governments undertook direct negotiations and the 
‘Commission, as such, was not called upon for further reports. 

‘Re your Para 7 


Iam obliged to you for the loan of the Crippen Wright Report, Volume 2 
of the interim edition, with certain corrections you say to make it correspond 
with the final edition. I have read this volume 2 with close attention and I find 
hat my memory of it as I reported on Page 4 of my letter to you of 31 October 
963 is substantially correct. 


op. I note in respect to the summary of findings on Page 2 of your letter of 8 
October 1963 that you reproduce No. 4 and No. 5, but that you omit No. 3 
ich reads: 

“By creating storage reservoirs in the upper valley of the Columbia so 
s to back water to Columbia Lake, the diverted flows can be increased, 
conveniently and economically, beyond 5,000 cfs; it is recommended that they 
be increased up to 10,000 cfs from the Kootenay and 1,500 cfs from Findlay 
Creek, which represents virtually complete diversion”, 

im It would seem that these recommendations are not consistent. 
Re your Para 8 


Iam obliged for the copies of the Montreal Engineering Company letters of 


23 October 1961 and 7 December 1961 on the conflict of regulation for at-site 
eneration in Canada and downstream benefits to generation in the United States 
See Paras 8 and 9 of your letter to me of 8 October 1963 and my reply on 
Page 6 of my letter to you of 31 October 1963). I have read these letters with 


great care to make sure of their meaning. They confirm my anxieties that the 
sult of regulation of Canadian flows being assumed in your discussions of the 
foposed treaty rests on a very slim basis of established fact and most on 
“short cuts”, it would appear, from computer studies carried out by the USS. 
id directed to “optimizing” American production. 


SU re) ROR doe fn MY een Any Vk RS Ie A ia 
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There is no indication that any comprehensive computer studies have b 
carried out on the effects on supply to the Canadian load of regulation of t. 
three treaty storages under the conditions specified in the treaty. In consequen 
there is no real assurance as to either the downstream benefits to be delivered 
Canada and—of increasing importance with the passage of time—of the actual | 
benefits to Canadian at-site generation which we will be able to obtain. ® 

I again say that in order to obtain an equitable solution of these matters | 
the treaty should be corrected in two important respects; first, to insure 
Canadian jurisdictional and physical control of waters of Canadian origin in 
Canada, and second, to amend the objective of storage operation in Annex 
Paras (6), (7), and (8) to read “to optimize generation at site and downstrea 
in Canada and including the Canadian half-share of the benefits in the U. 

If any adjustments to the results of this procedure are desired by the) 
U. S., they can be arranged for in the “interconnection agreement” provided | 
for in Annex A (7), it being understood, of course, that Canada will 2 
compensated for any loss and receive a half share of the net benefits whi 
result. 

I note also in the Montreal Engineering Company letter of 7 Decemb 
61 the increasing difficulties which will result from the reduction in t 
volume of Canadian storage if High Arrow is abandoned. Such a proba 
eventuality emphasizing the need to return to Sequence [Xa with its grea 
increased flexibility because of the Dorr-Bull River-Luxor storage bei 
available upstream from Mica in addition to Murphy Creek below and t 
additional storage on Kootenay Lake as well as Duncan. This arrangem 
dispenses with Libby and still provides all the stated U. S. requirements for | 
regulation for power and for primary flood control. | 

I would hope you would cause a computer study of this plan also to 
carried out. : al; 

I note the reference, in Para 2 of the Montreal Engineering Company 
letter of 7 December 61, to certain curves showing the relation of downstre 
benefits to total Canadian storage volume. It is clear that the opinions e 
pressed by Montreal Engineering depend in large measure on these curve: 
and on this account I would be interested to examine them. ay 

May I mention that similar studies were originally developed at | 
instance in the first IJC work group and I was never satisfied with the 
formation provided by the U. S. Army Engineers. Similar errors continue 
be present in the publications of Krutilla, which minimize the credits 
Canada. ¥ 

If you have no objection, I propose to retain the Crippen Wright Report) 
for further study and will then return it to you. |i 


Yours very sincerely, 
A. G. L. McNaughton 


Orrawa, December 16, 1963. 
Dear Sir: ee 


In Mr. Martin’s absence, I wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter 

of December 12 and tell you that it will be brought to his attention im 

diately upon his return. : 

Yours sincerely, 

J. D. Edmonds, i. 

Special Assistant to the Minister. . 

General A. G, L. McNaughton, 5 

Fernbank, 

Rockcliffe, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 
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OTTAWA, January 21, 1964. 


The long, and sometimes rough, course of the Columbia River negotiations 
f s to be reaching its end. It is only appropriate that I should now per- 
sonally send you a folder recording the results. 
Believe me, General, I have made every effort to take account of the 
any very good points that you have made to me over the past several 
mths in our conversations and correspondence. I am satisfied that the 
tlement which we are now making is the best attainable if the Columbia 
to be developed at all. Whatever you may think of the outcome—and I 
de that you will regard it as satisfactory—you can be sure that I have 
ued your advice. As the Government’s principal negotiator in these closing 
ges I have had to take the responsibility of judging what was negotiable 
1 then I have had to bargain as hard as possible to get acceptance of our 
oint of view. Generally, I think we have been successful. All in all, I am 
tisfied that the agreement which has been reached will be of great benefit 
|} Canada and will fully protect our sovereignty. 
Warmest personal regards, 

Yours sincerely, 


P. Martin 
eral A. G. L. McNaughton, 
Fernbank, 
Rockcliffe Park, 
OTTAWA. 


JANUARY, 24, 1964. 


he Hon. Paul Martin, P.C., MP., 
ecretary of State for External Affairs, 
ouse of Commons, Ottawa. 


ear Mr. Martin 
By 


_ I write at the first opportunity to thank you for your note of 21 Jan 
ich was delivered to me by Registered Mail on the morning of 23 Jan. 
ever the Press showed be a copy immediately after your release on 22 Jan 
_was able in a quick reading to obtain some idea of the content. 


It will I am sure, not surprise you that I shall maintain my opposition 
Libby and High Arrow and I hope that in the further discussions of 
e questions I may yet convince you to agree. 


As regards other aspects you mentioned I am giving the most careful 
y to the effect of the terms of the Protocol and I do hope it will turn 
that your confidence, that the Sovereignty of Canada has been fully 
ected will be justified. 


In regard to the improvement in economics, I gather that these derive pri- 
arily from the new streamflow records which have been adopted and I am 


endeavouring to obtain this information so that I can adjust the IJC calcula- 
ms accordingly for comparison. 


In conclusion may I say I do appreciate your reference to the various 

ts I have brought to your attention in criticism of the 17 Jan 61 Treaty 

id the consideration which clearly you have given to these very important 
natters. 
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I value deeply the warm personal regards you express and I hope in on 
further debate we may contribute to the solution which best satisfies te 


interests of Canada. 


Very sincerely, 
A. G. L. McNaughton. 


JANUARY 27, 64 


N. A. Robertson, Esq., 
Under Secretary of State 

for External Affairs 
Ottawa 


Sir: 

I refer to the Secretary of State’s letter to me dated 21 Jan 64 antl 
to the papers enclosed therewith which made reference to the stream flow 
records for “the thirty year period commencing July 1928” which have 
been substituted for the flows for the 20 year period specified in para 6 of 
Annex B to the proposed Treaty on the Columbia River dated 17 Jan 1961. 

I would be greatly obliged for 3 copies of these records so that_ 
can pursue the studies I have indicated to Mr. Martin that I have in hand, 
I assume that these data will embrace for each of the three basins namely 
the Upper Columbia, the Kootenay and the Pend d’Oreille which are in- 
volved, the mean monthly flows at the various dam sites in Canada and 
at Libby in the U.S. for each of the water years of the new period together 
with totals for each year and the average for the period. 1 


Yours faithfully, 
A. G. L. McNaughton. 


FEBRUARY 10, 1964. ; 
Dear General McNaughton: 


In the absence of Mr. Norman Robertson I am replying to your letter of 
January 27 regarding the stream flow records involved in the most recent 
Columbia River arrangements. 

We are very pleased to let you have on loan one of the few available copie: 
of the Report on the Extension of Modified Flows Through 1958. You may, 
of course, be able to get extra copies for your permanent retention from son 
officer of the Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Committee, the composition of 
which is indicated on the inside of the front cover of the Report. Meantime 
I trust that the enclosed copy will be of assistance to you in connection with 
the studies which you are carrying out. if 


Yours sincerely, 
A. E. Ritchie. 
General A. G. L. McNaughton, 
Fernbank, 
Rockcliffe Park, 
OTTAWA. 


My dear General: 


yey 
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assure you that I shall do my part to see that all of that proposed arrange- 

nts are subjected to the most careful scrutiny. I am enclosing for your 

formation the very full statement which I shall be making this afternoon. 
As you will see, I have attempted to present the issues in considerable 


letail and in a non-partisan manner. I hope that it will be possible to carry on 
he debate in this spirit. 


Yours sincerely, 


Paul Martin. 
Gen. the Honourable 


_ A. G. L. McNaughton, 
_ 393 Fernbank, 
Rockcliffe Park, 
OTTAWA. 


“Letter incorrectly dated. Should read March 3, 1964. 


a MarcH 5, 1964. 
Dear Mr. Martin, 


mT write to thank you for your note delivered to me by special messenger 
ve mn the late evening of 3 March 1964, and with which was enclosed a copy of 
the “Statement on the Columbia River Treaty and Protocol” which you were 
0 deliver that day to the House of Commons. 
_ Ihave since read your manuscript with care and close attention, and I very 
much regret that I am unable to find in it evidence of correction to the many 
ints in the Treaty giving rise to anxiety as regards the protection of the vital 
nterests of Canada. 
I note that in a number of places you have expressed similar anxieties to 
ose which I have brought to your attention, but when I have come to the 
executive clauses of the Protocol as now drafted I find that no corrections have 


nhanced. 


I am very disappointed that despite my best endeavours, over many 


nonths, in our correspondence I have not been able to make these dangers 
derstood by you. 


__ ido hope we may make some progress when we come to the argument in 


ne External Affairs Committee. Anyway you may be sure that I will give my 
est endeavours to this end. 


Very sincerely, 
A. G. L. McNaughton. 


| The Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
_ Canada. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL AFFAIRS | 
Chairman: Mr. John R. Matheson 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. W. B. Nesbitt 


and Messrs. 


Basford, Fleming (Okanagan- Macdonald, 
Brewin, Revelstoke), MacEwan, 
Cadieux (Terrebonne), Forest, Martineau, 
Cameron (Nanaimo- Gelber, Nielsen, 

Cowichan-The Islands), Groos, Patterson, 
Cashin, Haidasz, Pennell, 
Casselman (Mrs.), Herridge, Pugh, 
Chatterton, Kindt, Ryan, 
Davis, Klein, Stewart, 
Deachman, Langlois, Turner, 
Dinsdale, Laprise, .Willoughby—35. 
Fairweather, Leboe, 

(Quorum 10) 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, — 
Clerk of the Committee. — 


ss 


red, —That the names of Widest, fencing Nielsen and Basford be sub 
fo those of Messrs. Plourde, Macquarrie and Byrne respecti 
1g 3 Committee on External Affairs, 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, April 9, 1964. 
(5) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10.00 o’clock this day, 
_ the Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


\ Members present: Messrs. Basford, Brewin, Cadieux (Terrebonne), 
_ Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Davis, Deachman, Dinsdale, Fair- 
_ weather, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Forest, Gelber, Groos, Haidasz, Her- 


_ ridge, Kindt, Klein, Laprise, Leboe, Macdonald, MacEwan, Martineau, Matheson, 


Ve Nielsen, Nesbitt, Patterson, Pennell, Ryan, Stewart, Turner, Willoughby (30). 


In attendance: The Honourable Paul Martin, Secretary of State for External 
_ Affairs; Mr. Gordon Robertson, Clerk of the Privy Council; From the Department 
of External Affairs: Mr. A. E. Ritchie, Assistant Under-Secretary, Mr. H. C. 


_ Kingstone, Legal Branch; From the Department of Northern Affairs and National 


Resources: Mr. G. M. MacNabb, Water Resources Branch. 
| The Chairman noted the presence of a quorum. 


The Chairman announced that correspondence pertaining to the Columbia 
_ River Treaty has been received from the following: Mr. D. D. Morris, Vice- 
_ President and General Manager, Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Trail, B.C.; Mr. R. Deane, P. Eng., Rossland, B.C.; The Hon. R. W. 
Banner, Q.C., Attorney General, and The Hon. BR. G. Williston, Minister of Lands, 
_ Forests and Water Resources, Victoria, B.C. 


The Minister answered questions, assisted by Mr. MacNabb. 


At 12.30 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. this day, on motion 
_ of Mr. Turner. 


AFTERNOON MEETING 

. (6) 
The Committee reconvened at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Matheson, pre~ 
siding. 
) Members present: Messrs. Brewin, Cadieux (Terrebonne), Cameron 
_ (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Cashin, Davis, Deachman, Fleming (Oka- 
_hagan-Revelstoke), Forest, Gelber, Groos, Haidasz, Herridge, Kindt, Laprise, 
Leboe, Macdonald, MacEwan, Matheson, Nesbitt, Patterson, Pennell, Pugh, 
Ryan, Stewart, Turner, Willoughby (26). 


In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting and Mr. E. R. Olson, 
Department of Justice. 


in The members resumed questioning of the Minister, who was assisted by 
_ Mr. MacNabb and Mr. Olson. 


Mr. MacNabb tabled a document entitled “Water Power Resources in the 
| Columbia River Basin in Canada: Investigations by the Water Resources 
i Branch”. On the suggestion of Mr. Turner, it was agreed that the text of this 
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bers agreed that Mr. MacNabb would be questioned on this documen’ att 


fore left with the Clerk for reference by the Members. 
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document be incorporated in today’s Proceedings. (See Appendix c 


row’s meeting. 3 ‘ aa 


Mr. MacNabb also tabled Appendices 1 to 5 of the above-mentioned 
ment which could not be printed because of their great volume and were 
In response to a question from Mr. Herridge, Mr. MacNabb agreed to 
on the record at a later meeting the totals of costs involved in land acquis 
clearing of reservoir areas, relocations of railways, highways, secondary r 
communities and other dislocations connected with the various projects. — 


Mr. MacNabb also deposited with the Clerk an album collected in 195 
in six volumes, of every building that would be affected by the Arrow La 
reservoir. ae 


At 5.30 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 9.00 a.m., Friday, April 


1964. 
Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. a 


EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, April 9, 1964. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: May I call the meeting to order. 


_ Since our last meeting correspondence has been received from D. D. 
orris, vice president and general manager of Consolidated Mining and 
melting Company of Canada Limited, Trail, British Columbia; Mr. R. Dean, 
ofessional engineer, Rossland, British Columbia; Hon. R. W. Bonner, attorney 
eneral of the province of British Columbia, and the Hon. R. G. Williston, 
ister of lands, forests and water resources of the British Columbia 
vernment. 

_ This morning we will continue with the evidence of the Secretary of State 
r External Affairs. Mr. Martin will be assisted by some of the departmental 
perts who are here this morning. 

As Mr. Martin has completed his statement, questions by members of the 
mmittee may be put at this time. 


Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, before I proceed I would like to apologize for 
> state of my voice; if it appears gruff it is not because I am irritated with 
e witness, and if it appears squeaky it is not because I am intimidated by 
witness. 

Mr. NEssITT: Mr. Brewin, you have company this morning. 

Mr. BREWIN: It is just a physical problem I have. 


_ Mr. Chairman, I would like to confine my questions to the witness largely 
to the subject of diversion and some of the implications of the treaty as well 
erhaps some of the legal matters arising out of them. 

Perhaps, first of all, I can call the minister’s attention to the blue book 
the presentation which he gave us, and I am referring specifically at this 
to page 14, the second sentence in the second paragraph, where it says 
at the object of this presentation is to indicate that the treaty meets all the 


reseeable technical and legal problems of protecting the national interest in 
al bi-national river. 


Hon. PAUL MarTIN (Secretary of State for External Affairs): Yes. 


; Mr. BREWIN: I am merely calling that to Mr. Martin’s attention because 
‘want to ask him about what seems to me a foreseeable legal problem affecting 


he national interest. 


_ Now, if I may just indicate the line of questioning I wish to pursue, Mr. 
tin, article XIII of the treaty provides in paragraph 1 that there shall be 


( 
OQ 
i 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. 

Mr. BREWIN: In order that my questions will be intelligible I would like 
refer to the definition in article I, which is on page 116, paragraph (e), 
ere it says: “consumptive use” means use of water for domestic, municipal, 
k-water, irrigation, mining or industrial purposes but does not include use 
e generation for hydroelectric power.” 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. 
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Mr. BREWIN: You already have called our attention to that clause. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. 1 
Mr. BREWIN: And, to begin with, I put this to you: the right to divert 

for these purely consumptive purposes or use is clear; there is no doubt about 

that, as we have that right in this treaty. That also is confirmed by the 


protocol. | 
I put to you that the right to divert for the generation of hydro electric | 


power is excluded and we do not have that right by the treaty. That is leas 
too. ve | 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): It is clear provided, of course, it is understood 
we are talking about primary use. There is not any doubt under the treaty | 
that either party may divert for irrigation purposes which come within the | 
definition of consumptive use. Now, after the water is used for the primary | 
purpose, normal irrigation or consumptive use, it then, I would argue, could | 
be used for power purposes. But, what is important is the clear right of 
diversion for consumptive use; and if the power is produced from a quantity | 
of water which it is justifiable to divert for consumptive use in the particular 
case, that, in my judgment, as a matter of sensible interpretation, would not — 
affect the validity of the diversion. eo 
Mr. Brewin: This is a matter I want to pursue, because it is important. | 
I see some ambiguity where apparently you do not, and I would like to clear | 
it up. What I would like to put to you—and I think there is no doubt that | 
you will agree—is that if the major purpose was for the generation of hydro- | 
electric power that is excluded by the treaty. | 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is clear. 
Mr. BREWIN: There is no doubt about that. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is clear. 
Mr. BREWIN: Quite clear. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): But I would add, as I said yesterday, if it was 
a question of use of the water for primary power purposes the consent of 
the owner of the resource would be a very important factor, and I ask you 
to consider whether it is practicable to suggest that British Columbia or any 
other province would be ready to allow water to go from its territory for 
that purpose. th 
Mr. Brew: I appreciate that point and I will deal with it later on. I want | 
to confine our discussion, if I may, to the question of the use which is per- 
mitted and the use which is prohibited under the terms. So far, I think we 
agree there is one clear case where it is solely for domestic, municipal pur-— 
poses, or irrigation, and there is the other clear case where it is solely for | 
hydroelectric power, and I want to concentrate your attention on what might | 
be called a multiple use. a 
Mr. MartIN (Essex East): Yes. ; a 
Mr. BREWIN: That is, where the use might be partly for irrigation purposes, 
municipal, and so on, and partly for hydroelectric purposes, and I want to 
suggest to you that there is some ambiguity or difficulty about that particular 
multiple purpose. Do you not agree? ‘a 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Do you mind if I just make another comment? | 
Mr. Brewin, I think you would be more comfortable if you would sit 
down. However, you may stand, if you wish; it is up to you. | 
Mr. BREwIN: If you would be more comfortable if I sat down I would | 
be delighted. a | 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I just do not want you to feel that I am in 
the accused’s box rather than the witness box. Knowing of your formidable / 
legal prowess I feel a little ill at ease at the moment. 
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. Mr. BREWIN: I want you to be as comfortable as possible because I want 
to get to the root of this matter. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): It is a very important matter. 


Mr. BREWIN: I will sit down and if my tone is in any way offensive I 
_ hope you will understand. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Your tone could never be offensive. 


: Mr. BREWIN: I do want to get to the bottom of this matter, you under- 
stand that? 

Mr. MaArTIN (Essex East): This is a very deep river. 
Ay Mr. BreEwIn: It certainly is. 
ve Mr. Martin, may I put the situation this way. I think you have already 
_ twice today ed that if the primary purpose was for what might be called 
consumptive use, domestic irrigation and so on, in your view that is per- 
mitted by this treaty. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): May I call your attention, Mr. Brewin, to my 
letter to Premier Lloyd dated December 4, 1963, which undoubtedly you have 
had an opportunity of examining. I sone that your position was stated to 
“him clearly in that letter, and as he developed some of the points that 
undoubtedly are in your mind, it might be well at the beginning of this 
_ particular discussion—and that is really what this is between you and me— 
| for me to refer to certain excerpts from my letter of December 4. I call 

your attention first of all to the statement I made to him in the third paragraph 
and in particular the last sentence. 


ey 
| 


The plain language of the paragraph does not admit of any meaning 
other than that diversion for consumptive use is not only excluded from 
the prohibition but also, by clear implication and necessary intendment 
specifically authorized. 


Then the fifth paragraph states: 
| “With respect to the matter of the definition of ‘consumptive use’, the 
i: question whether a diversion is being made for a consumptive use 
| or for hydroelectric power production or flood control is a question 
of fact to be determined having regard to all the circumstances sur- 
rounding the proposed diversion.” 


iy Then in the next paragraph I state: 

“T am sure you will appreciate that it would have been impractical, 
as it is impractical now, to have asked the United States government 
to enlarge the definition so as to include hydroelectric power genera- 
tion.” 


Then at the end of the page I state: 

“Tt would obviously conflict with the purpose to have a general provision 
for diversion for hydroelectric power generation. In this connection I 
should point out that the mere fact that the diverted water produces 
electric power as a necessary incident of a diversion for, say, irrigation, 
would not, in the view of our advisers, change its characterization for 
the purpose of the definition from one carried out for consumptive 
use to one carried out for hydroelectric power production.” 


| Mr. BREWIN: I see that point but I think you have put it in different form 
i on a number of occasions. For instance in Hansard at page 581 Mr. Davis has 
| referred to this definition of consumptive use, and Mr. Douglas said: 


Will you read the rest of clause (e) of article I? 


That is the one that excluded the use for the production of electric power. 
ie Mr. Davis then said: 


I agree with the hon. member that that is very important. 
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Then Mr. Martin said: 
If that is the primary consideration. 


I take it you are taking the view that you have now put forward, tha 
the primary consideration was irrigation, or something of that sort and th 
was a hydro development to get the water over the hump of the Rockies | 
it were, or some hydro development further down the line, and if that were 
not the main or primary purpose of the diversion it would be permitted under 
the treaty? Is that your view? f 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is it exactly, yes. 


Mr. BREWIN: Perhaps I could quote Mr. Davis further because I think th is 

is a helpful statement. He says: . 
This is something else, but I think the conclusion of any impartial 1 

tribunal looking into this matter would be that this might be for 
consumptive use and not a definition of use for electric power. This 

can be debated, but I am quite confident in my own mind that the 
United States may wish to agree, using the same reasoning I have used 

now. I think this is a reasonable interpretation of our freedom, ow ir 
ability to divert for consumptive purposes. 


I take it you agree with what Mr. Davis has said, that this is a debatable 
matter? Mr. Davis is confident and apparently you are confident that a proper 
interpretation is that which you have given us? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): The very fact that you used the word ‘intel 
pretation” suggests that there can be another view. However, applying the 
common sense interpretation I am of the opinion, as Mr. Davis is, and as our 
advisers are, that the very nature of the situation envisaged in your interroga = 
tion warrants the answer we have given in respect of the interpretation you 
have made. 

Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Martin if that is so, and it is debatable, I must say t 
I came to a different conclusion from you as to the normal interpretation 
those words. I may well be wrong. 

Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): It would not be the first time that we hay e 
interpreted words differently. a 


a 


this is capable of two interpretations; I should like to pursue two lines 
questioning. Have you discussed this matter of your interpretation which 
say you and your advisers have made in any way with the representative 
the United States to see whether their interpretation coincides with it? 
Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): I do not propose to reveal the position in : 
private negotiation between ourselves and the United States officials in res 
of what their position was, but I can tell you there is no doubt that they k 
of this interpretation and, regarding them as reasonable minded people, I h 
no reason to believe that they would not concur in that interpretation. 
Mr. BREWIN: You state you have no reason to believe that they would r not 
concur? ea 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have no reason to believe that. a | 
Mr. Brewin: Is there any serious difficulty involved in ascertaining tl : 
interpretation in respect of this important matter before we proceed? | 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes there is a very grave difficulty in that | 
regard. You are a good lawyer and you know that when you are involved 
the process of negotiations sometimes there are situations which make 
something other than desirable to spell out your position because of the : 
that in doing so you may create greater problems. I think that a success 
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tiator is one who obtains, by way of an agreement, an interpretation on, 
In this case, the main purpose, from which will flow all reasonable consequences. 
‘I say to you that the reasonable consequence is that if there is a clear right 
_for consumptive purposes to divert, it would be nonsensical to suggest that 
e water that has left the Columbia for the purpose of irrigating, let us say, 
area of Saskatchewan could not, after it had served the purpose of irrigation, 
used for power purposes. I think any other conclusion is just wholly imprac- 
al, and to interpret that in a clause would I think have been tactless. 
Mr. BREWIN: You suggest it would have been tactless? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I say it would have been tactless. 
Mr. BREWIN: Let me put this to you. There are some legal opinions which 
nave received to the effect that unless you insert some such word as “primary” 
ou will have difficulties. What I am putting to you is that I have obtained legal 
pinions from individuals qualified in this field which indicate to me that unless 
ou put in your actual wording some such phrase as “primary purpose’, or 
main purpose” such as for irrigation, for example, a perfectly reasonable inter- 
‘pretation would be that any diversion which contemplates hydroelectric power 
; excluded. 
I have received that opinion, and you have received a different opinion— 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): You say you havé received a legal opinion; we 
can get a thousand legal opinions on a thousand subjects. I would prefer your 
sgal opinion to that of whoever you solicited, but my opinion, legal and common 
se, is as I have stated. I think the situation as stated in the treaty is correct. 

ink that to have asked for anything else would have been impractical and 
uld have had no real foundation. I do not mind this exercise, and it is 
your privilege as a member of the committee; I do not mind this line of inter- 
ogation, but I suggest to you that it is really academic, as we sought to indicate 
_ to Premier Lloyd. What is important is whether or not this whole question is a 
ractical one of diverting water for this purpose to Saskatchewan. I ask you to 
bear in mind what we point out in table 3 on page 52. This would be the last 
: g that would be done; the cost alone is prohibitive. 


Mr. BrREwIn: I quite appreciate you have a view, which is put down there, 
at the diversion to the prairie provinces is not practical. I understand that 
oint of view, but what I am asking you to do is to deal with the following 
estion: Suppose someone disagrees with this view, does this treaty prohibit it 
or does it not? We are entitled to find that out, I think. 


3 Mr. Martin (Essex East): You said I was referring to what was my view, 
but I would call your attention to the terms of the preliminary study of the 
ssibilities of additional water supplies, prepared by Crippen Wright Engineer- 
ng Limited, which is part of the documentation before the committee. 


_ Mr. Brewin: I am fully aware of that, and that is an engineering report. 
do not think there is any use in either you or I discussing engineering reports 
at this moment. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think it is very important because my answer 
to you includes this. I refer to chapter I of the summary of this report. 


This report presents the results of a brief study of possibilities of 
diverting water into the Saskatchewan river basin from rivers flowing 
west from the Rocky mountains and those flowing northward on the 
eastern slope. These studies, broad and general in scope, have been based 
only on available maps and reports and have been completed within a 
very short time. 
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The following observations, without consideration of any planning fl 
by the province of Alberta, can be made: : 
(a) Diversion of the upper North Saskatchewan river into the Red Deer 

and South Saskatchewan rivers suggests substantial savings in power 

development costs within Saskatchewan as it would take advantage 
of regulation provided by the South Saskatchewan dam reservoir and 
the additional 150 feet of fall available within the province. Diversion 
at Rocky Mountain House is very low in cost and appears to be an 
attractive first increment to supplement irrigation, domestic and 
power requirements. 

(b) The diversion of the Athabaska, as a first stage of an eventual Peace 
river diversion, is feasible and seems attractive during or following 
construction of power projects on the North Saskatchewan river. 

(c) Diversion of at least 20,000 cfs from the Peace river was found to be > 
economical. Even greater quantities are available with upstream — 
regulation. ‘a 

(d) Diversions of the Kootenay, Columbia, or Fraser river water are high 
in cost. Water from the Fraser costs the least of that obtainable from 
the western slope. a 

It is suggested that the diversions be developed in the sequence 
listed above. Transfer of diverted flows from the North Saskatchewan 
river into the South Saskatchewan reservoir for controlled release 

down the Qu’Appelle valley appears economically feasible. . 


This report supports the conclusions which are to be found in the table at 
page 52, and when the treaty negotiators discussed it with their opposite num- 
bers—and I was not in that group because that took place before April of 1963— 


this situation was before them. They knew what the cost of diversion from these | 
various bodies of water would be; they knew, in addition to that, the fact that | 


and that this was the last possible source. That being the case, and I suggest that | 


| 
| 
there would be a pumping lift of 2,500 feet required in the case of the Columbia, _ 
: 


to you from my knowledge of my share of the negotiation, it would not have 
been tactful to pursue the matter any further. 


Mr. Brewin: I fully appreciate what you have just told us. I did not ask 
you about it and I do not propose to question you about it, Mr. Martin, because, — 


much as I admire your expertise in some fields, I doubt whether you are an 
engineer. I want to concentrate on those matters on which you are an expert and 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): You are now entering into the realm of abuse— 4 


Mr. BREWIN: I thought it was a compliment— 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East):—which I always regarded as the last refuge of 
a man who has a very bad case. Pe 


Mr. BREWIN: If you consider that to be abusive, you should just wait. Let — 


that is on the use of words. " : 
| 
: 
. 


me come back to the point in which I am interested, and we will see if you | 
can answer it. Has the government of Canada in fact ascertained the view of © 
the American government, either before or after the signing of the treaty, on © 
the right to divert for multiple use including hydro? Has it obtained any view? — 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Will you please repeat your question? 


Mr. BREWIN: Has the government of Canada ascertained the views of the | 


United States government on the question of the right to divert for multiple 
use including hydro? : 

Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): I already answered your question, Mr. Brewin. f 
I told you that the interpretation that I gave is a common sense one, that Te 
have given it in the negotiations. That is the answer. I would point out to you | 
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that if we had pressed beyond that for something that I do not think was at all 
_ practical or sensible, if we had pressed for further clarification to include power 
use specifically, I would not have been surprised if the United States would 
_ have insisted on specific limitations in the agreement that was reached with 
_ regard to the consumptive use. What you have overlooked in your interrogation 
is that if we had done that, we would have overlooked the main purpose of the 
_ treaty, which is to produce power in the Columbia river. 
wok Now, it was not in the Canadian interest to encourage specific limitations, 
and I think that this would be the last thing that even Saskatchewan would 
want. The former administration obtained in its negotiations a broad definition 
ygiot the right of diversion. We believe it was a good definition, and in the protocol 
_ we were able to go further and have it positively affirmed. I think that we were 
able in consequence to obtain what was in our respective interests. The clearly 
rf reasonable position is surely that if a diversion is genuinely for a consumptive 
use, it can be made. If it is not genuinely for a consumptive use, it cannot be 
_ made on the pretext that it is for such a use. That is obvious. If power is 
_ produced from the quantity of water which it is justifiable to divert for the 
_ consumptive use in this particular case, that would not affect the validity of the 
_ diversion. 
. That is the position. You may take the view that we should have gone on 
and developed the clause along the lines of your interrogation, To have done 
_ that would have been to defeat the purpose of the treaty; it would have been 
to ignore the rights, the legal and constitutional rights, of the owner; and it 
would have been completely to ignore—as at the moment you seem to be doing 
in your questions—the real fact, and that is that diversion from the Columbia is 
_ too costly and would be the last river from which to make the diversion. 
Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Martin, I appreciate there is a difference of opinion as to 
the practicality of the diversion. I am only trying to find out if it is excluded 
or not excluded by the terms of the treaty, and I would just ask— 
Mr. MartTiIn (Essex East): I have given my answer. 
Mr. Brewin: —if I would be properly summarizing your answer to my 
question, which was whether the government of Canada had ascertained the 
| views of the United States government as to multiple use, if I said the simple 
answer would be no? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I did not say that. 
Mr. BREWIN: I know you did not say it. Would it be correct if I said it? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have given you the answer. 
Mr. BREWIN: What is it? 
. Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have told you twice, Mr. Brewin, maybe 
| _ three times, what I believe the interpretation of this clause to be. 
| Mr. Brewin: My question is: have you obtained the United States govern- 
-Ment’s view? 
_ -Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have answered that. 
Mr. Brewin: Is it yes or no? © 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not answer yes or no. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You never do. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): If I answered yes or no I would be limiting 


_ Myself to a very irresponsible course, and I do not intend to be drawn into 
| that irresponsibility even by so adroit a cross-examiner as you. 

Mr. Brewin: All I can say to you is that if you do not answer the question 
Ican only assume that you have not done so. 


ah Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have answered the question. What I think 
_ you should say is that I have not answered it to your satisfaction. 
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Mr. BrEwIN: I say that you have not Anawercd it, period. . 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): You look over the text there and you will see 
that I have. a 
Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Martin, in the presentation the same wording is me 
tioned at the foot of page 134, and there again there is a little note about the 
meaning of “consumptive use”. This is in the last paragraph of page 134 _— of 
your presentation. A 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. a 

Mr. BREWIN: I read: , 

In connection with the. meaning of “consumptive use” it should be 

noted that a diversion carried out for a true consumptive use, such as 
irrigation, does not cease to be an “authorized diversion” merely because 

the water while en route produces hydroelectric power, either incidentally 

or even as an integral part of the diversion scheme. The essential ques- 

tion will be: What is the real and genuine purpose of the diversion? 

If it is a consumptive purpose, it is provided for. 4 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Precisely. That is what I said a moment ago. 4 
Mr. Brewin: I just ask you—-and perhaps you can give me a simple hf 
answer—what is your authority, other than your own view, for this statement’ 7 
I challenge the statement. B 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): You can challenge it. I told you that I stated 
the interpretation during the course of the negotiations and, having stated ‘it, 
there was no contra response. Now, I have told you that four times. You are 
not satisfied with that answer, but I cannot make you satisfied; all I can do is 
give you the answer. , 
Mr. Brewin: I am asking: a different question. Have you or the governmen it 
of Canada any written legal opinion which justifies this particular paragrey@ 
or statement? If so, I think the committee should have it. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have answered you. I have nothing further t 
say. 
Mr. BREWIN: You have not answered this question, Mr. Martin. a 
Mr. MArtTIN (Essex East): I have. 
Mr. BREWIN: Have you a legal opinion that justifies this statement? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, we have. 
Mr. BREwInN: Is it in writing? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): We have our own legal advisers as part of t 
negotiating team. q 
Since you wish to pursue this on a legalistic basis I would like to refer 
you to the Cayuga Indian claims case which is reported in 1926, volume 20, 
of the American Journal of International Law at page 587. This was decided 
by the British-American Claims Commission. The judgment of that commissi: n, 
inter alia, when dealing with the principle that an absurd construction is to 
be rejected proceeds as follows, and this is as you know sometimes referred to 
in international law as the rule of effectiveness. Rc’, 
Mr. BREWIN: I will not quarrel with that. me 
Mr. MarTINn (Essex East): You will be interested in this quote from 
judgment: 
“We cannot agree to such interpretation. Nothing is better settled 
a canon of interpretation in all systems of law than that a clause m 
be so interpreted as to give it a meaning rather than so as to depri 
it of meaning. We are not asked to choose between possible meanin 
We are asked to reject the apparent meaning and to hold that | 
provision has no meaning. This we cannot do... .” ‘ 
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the rule really means that the contracting parties must obviously have 
ome purpose in making the treaty or in inserting a particular provision, 


Mr. BREWIN: Well, Mr. Martin, I have no quarrel with that little excerpt 
earning, although I do not think it has any application to the problem 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): This is basic. I am surprised that such a good 
er as you does not see the application of it. 

_ Mr. BREwIN: Let me make one more endeavour and then I will give up. 
ave you any written legal opinions? 

_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): No; that is not required. This is so obvious, it 
ems to me, it does not require that kind of thing. You may want at some point 
question Mr. Olson, for instance, of the Department of Justice on this. 

| Mr. Brewin: I certainly would like to do so. 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): I think you will find that he would take the 
me view as I have taken about this matter. There is no reason why you 
should not. 

Mr. Macpona.p: In connection with this matter, Mr. Brewin has been 
cussing it in abstract terms. However, you made reference to an engineer- 
; report on concrete proposed diversions. 

_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, the Crippen report, Mr. Macdonald. 


_ Mr. MacponaLp: Did that report indicate the most practical diversions in 
Kootenay and Columbia rivers? 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is at page 52 of the presentation paper, 
which I refer you, Mr. Macdonald, where, in Table 3, the various diversion 
emes are referred to together with the acre-feet annual cost. That shows the 
‘Cost of diverting from the Columbia as being the highest, as compared with 
diversion from the North Saskatchewan, the lowest—$0.40 as compared 
$10.50. 
I hope there will be an opportunity, Mr. Macdonald, for you and your 
eagues in the committee to examine this report further. In fact, this might 
a good time, if you wish to pursue this matter, for me to ask Mr. Gordon 
abb, the northern affairs engineer, to give us the full technical story on 
He can do so with the use of charts which I think will be very demonstra- 
e and very helpful to my friend Mr. Brewin. I want to finish this question 


A 


The CHarrmMan: After Mr. Macdonald, I have Mr. Leboe, Mr. Davis, and Mr. 
trridge. If members would be kind enough not to expand beyond the topic 
t they are using, there would be more orderly sequence and some chance 
verybody to be heard at a proper time. 

Mr. HerrivceE: That is my point. Before they get on to the technical aspects, 
ant to ask Mr. Martin a question relevant to the question raised by Mr. 
‘Win. 

~The CHairman: May we come back to that? You will be next after Mr, 
Davis, who follows Mr. Leboe. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, are you 
agreement with the policy of trying to keep the questioning at any period 
nin a certain context? Mr. Macdonald has already moved out of context? 


‘Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, this is all on diversion. 
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Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, but on the technic 
aspects of it which neither you nor Mr. Macdonald are competent to discuss. | 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): In fairness to Mr. MacNabb, he is an engineer 
very competent to discuss these things, and he is one of the outstanding public — 
servants in our country. >| 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Will you state clearly — 
now if you are going to follow the rule you stated a few moments ago and 
request committee members to follow the same line of questioning that has 
been established until it is exhausted? a 

The CHAIRMAN: I think I said that after a member had finished his | 
questions, we would ask the member not to proceed in the course of his in- | 
vestigation to include new topics, because we have 35 members of the com- 
mittee, many of whom wish to ask questions. Now if Mr. Herridge or anyone 
else wishes to get back to the legal question raised by Mr. Brewin, he will do 
so, I hope, in a fair and logical sequence. We do not want to deprive members | 
of the committee of the chance to ask these experts about matters which they | 
regard as significant or relevant. a 

Mr. LEBOE: I believe it would be better possibly if some questions were 
to be asked now rather than to go into the technical aspects. This is in the | 
mind of the committee, I believe, as well as in my own mind. I think my 
remarks would be more appropriately placed on the record now rather than — 
after we have had a technical discussion of the matter. Am I not right? i 

Mr. MacponaLp: My purpose in raising the point was that we can apply | 
the interpretation of this particular definition to actual facts rather than to | 
imaginary facts. Let us discuss the actual facts of the situation and apply our- | 
selves to them. I think that would be better than to address ourselves to an | 
imaginary interpretation. fe 

Mr. BREWIN: We will supplement your imagination with plenty of facts. | 

Mr. MacponaLp: We will have to use a lot of imagination. 

Mr. HERRIDCE: Would the witness mind giving .us his academic qualifica- | 
tions and experience in planning and regulating hydro systems? i 

The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if we might leave this questioning to Mr 
Macdonald at the moment. You might prefer to challenge this at a later stage. | 

Mr. HERRIDGE: It is not a challenge. a 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps Mr. Macdonald would care to ask the witness 
these questions. Bs 

Mr. Macponaup: Perhaps I should refer to the qualifications of Mr. 
MacNabb. ‘al 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. MacNabb is a government servant, serving 
the government of Canada. As a minister of the government I want to a 
that if there is any question about Mr. MacNabb’s competence, I hope that 
someone will state it, because I assure you that Mr. MacNabb has worked on, 
this matter for a great number of years, and that he is a brilliant engineer 
who has made a notable contribution, and who is recognized I am sure by 
engineers in the government as well as in private service as being outstanding 
in his field. I would not want even this question—in fact I could not, as a 
member of the government, let it go by—if there was any suggestion of 
criticism of this witness. I want it to be known that there is no warranty for 
any suggestion that could be implied in the question that was asked. x | 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I want to explain that it is going to be our custom to ask 
each technical witness to state his academic qualifications and experience for 
the record, and in terms of his experience and so on. I think it should be 


placed on the record accurately. es 
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Mr. MAcDONALD: Perhaps we might find out through yourself the technical 
qualifications of Mr. MacNabb who is, beyond question, an expert on this 
particular subject. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have no objection to Mr. MacNabb’s telling 
_us where he graduated. But I want to make it clear that I do not think it 
| is fair for a government servant to have it suggested that he is not competent. 
| There was an implication in this question that has been made before that 
_ Ido not think is fair in the case of the government service. This was the 
attitude taken on one occasion by Mr. Fulton in respect of this very matter, 
_and I am taking the same attitude as a minister of the crown. In fact, it is 
my duty to do so. However this does not preclude Mr. MacNabb from telling 
us of what university he is a graduate, and that sort of thing. 

'f The CHAIRMAN: What is inherent in all the comments, first those of Mr. 
| Herridge and those of Mr. Fairweather, is that general advice be given as we 
| proceed in the committee in the way of receiving something of the nature of 


| the background and the qualifications—maybe not in any technical and legal 
| sense as one would receive them from an expert witness, but in whatever 
| way the questioner seeks it. May I ask you to use your judgment in respect 
_ of Mr. MacNabb and perhaps permit him to familiarize the committee in a 
| general way with his own qualifications and background on this subject. 
{ Mr. Macponatp: Perhaps we might ask Mr. Martin to do that, or Mr. 
| MacNabb. 
| Mr. Martin (Essex East): I wanted to clear up any implications in Mr. 
| Herridge’s remarks that have been made before, which I do not think should 
| be allowed to pass. 
| Mr. Herrince: I resent that statement. I have said that I intend to ask each 
| witness his qualifications, including those in favour of it. 
| Mr. Davis: Do you wish us to direct questions to the principal witness, or 
subsequently to the advisers? 
i Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. Mr. Macdonald may ask this witness his 
background. There is no difficulty about doing that. I want it to be clear. 
1. Mr. MAcpDONALD: Mr. MacNabb, would you refer briefly to your technical 
i background, and especially with regard to this particular project? 
ih Mr. G. M. MacNass (Water Resources Branch, Department of Northern 
| Affairs and National Resources): I do so gladly. It has already been done in 
| Hansard. I am a graduate of Queen’s University, at Kingston, Ontario, in 1954, in 
Civil engineering. Ten years since then I have worked continuously for the water 
resources branch, primarily on Columbia river matters, as well as on the Saint 
John river, the Ottawa river, and the St. Lawrence river. I am a registered 
| Professional engineer in the province of Ontario. 
it Mr. Macponatp: Have you considered particularly the question of the 
| diversion of Columbia river waters over the great divide into the Saskatchewan 
| Yiver basin? 
| Mr. MacNass: Yes. I have looked at it as far as I can, in the report 
| of the Crippen Wright Engineering Limited. Before I comment on their evi- 
‘dence, I think it is fair that I should read the following paragraph into the 


‘record. This is from chapter II of the Crippen Wright report. It reads as 
‘follows: 


It has been necessary to complete this report within a very limited 
time, and only such maps and reports as were readily available have 
| been used to determine possible schemes. Costs have been based on paper 
| locations with little knowledge of actual terrain or soil conditions. 
| Maps with a scale of 14 inches to one mile have been used for most 
| 
4 


Ma of the studies of diversions on the eastern slope of the Rockies within 
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Alberta. For the trans-Rocky diversion schemes the largest scale 
maps available are one inch to eight miles except for limited areas of 
the Columbia and Athabaska river valleys. : 


The CHarRMAN: Mr. Herridge indicates he is not hearing. - 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Would you speak a little louder, please? 3 
Mr. MacNass: The study by Crippen Wright Engineering Limited, 
Mr. Martin has mentioned, examined possible diversion schemes both fror n 
the eastern slopes of the Rocky mountains and from the western slopes, taking 
the water up and through the Rocky mountains. The company found th 
the cheapest scheme was a diversion within the Saskatchewan basin itself it 
to take water from the North Saskatchewan down into the Red Deer river | 
and into the South Saskatchewan. With that they could get 2,600 average 
cubic feet per second, or 1,900,000 acre feet at an annual cost of 40 cents © pel 
acre foot. y 
The next step in the diversion plan which they proposed was to tal 
water from the Athabaska river in Alberta into the North Saskatchewan river, 
to follow the North Saskatchewan down and then be diverted into the South — 
Saskatchewan river, ending in the reservoir of the South Saskatchewan dam | 
That diversion would involve 4,500,000 acre feet at a cost of $1.60 per acre foot : 
to get it into the North Saskatchewan, and a further cost of $1.90 to get it | 
into the South Saskatchewan. The width of these arrows are in proportic 
to the amount of water involved in the diversion. 
The next step is a very large diversion of the Peace river to take it intl 
the Athabaska, then into the North Saskatchewan, and finally into the reserv: 
of the South Saskatchewan dam. That diversion, involving a very large amount 
of water, 19 million acre feet a year, could be accomplished at $2.70 per 
foot annually to get it into the North Saskatchewan, and a further $1.9) 
get it into the South Saskatchewan. This would provide a very large amo : 
of water for the South Saskatchewan system. Only then did they indicate 
diversion taking water from the western slopes would be feasible; that | 
from the northern portion of the Fraser river. Its cost would be about $5 | 
into the North Saskatchewan system. Diversion from the Kootenay r 
system, without considering any loss of power in British Columbia or in 
United States, would cost about $7.60 per 5-acre feet per year. 
Now, a diversion which has been given a considerable amount of at 
tion recently, and which is mentioned at page 52 of the presentation pa 
is the Surprise rapids reservoir on the Columbia river which is a dam w 
was studied by the water resources branch during its studies over the 
20 years. This dam now would be flooded out by the Mica reservoir, s 
does not fit into the plan of development presently envisaged. The reser 
would be up near the big bend of the Columbia river with an elevation 
about 2,550 feet. You would pump water from that reservoir 2,500 feet up + 
western slope of the mountains and divert it through a tunnel to the ea 
slope. The tunnel would reach an elevation of about 5,000 feet above sea 1 
so there would be a pumping lift of about 2,500 feet. The efficiencies of 
pumps on the western slope and the generators on the eastern slope, 
losses in pumping through tunnels would add about 50 per cent to 
You would be pumping up an equivalent of 3,750 feet. 
The loss of water over the heads of the Mica creek, Downie © 
Revelstoke canyon, and Murphy creek reservoirs would add another |! 
feet. All together the head which you would lose on the western slope is a 
5,000 feet. You would have to develop every foot of head from the outl 
the tunnel at elevation 5,000 feet right down this system of rivers into Hu 
bay, just to recover the pumping power and power losses on the western s 
To divert water for power, in my view, just is not a practical consideration. 
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diversion would have to be based solely on a consumptive need. This problem 
been looked at in considerable detail by the Montreal Engineering Company, 
id you will have witnesses from that company later to give you more detail. 
Mr. MacponaLD: Do I understand that when you put together the high 
st of pumping it up over the great divide, and the opportunities of recovering 
on the eastern slope, there would be a net loss of power involved in that 
articular project. , 
Mr. MacNaszs: Unless you can develop every foot of head from the outlet 
the tunnel on the eastern slope to the water level of Hudson bay; you have 
get the water up over the Rocky mountains, the western water to the east. 
Mr. MACDONALD: So this becomes not a scheme for purposes of power, but 
r the consumption of hydroelectric power. 
Mr. MacNass: Yes, for the consumption of hydroelectric power to get the 
_ water over there. The plan necessarily must be for the consumption of water 
_ on the eastern slopes, and not for the production of hydroelectric power. 
Mr. LrBoE: Mr. Chairman, I have one or two comments to make in con- 
ction with this. The attitude seems to be, here in the committee, that some- 
ng new has been brought up. On page 162 in the comments as reported, the 
rds read: 
Doubt was also expressed whether Article XIII(1) of the treaty, in a 
positive enough way, gave Canada the right to make diversions of 
Columbia waters for consumptive uses such as irrigation, domestic and 
municipal needs. 


Argument will be presented on this point, but this item really affirms 
Canada’s right to make its diversions. My point is that Canada having the right 
make the diversion, there can be no question, in my mind, about making 

diversion; the question can come, if at all, after the diversion has been 
made in regard to whether or not the water actually was used for consumptive. 
‘purposes. To say that the water cannot go through a generator on its way to 
_ be used, the argument must be made, I think, on whether the water, in fact, 
wherever it is taken from, is used for consumptive purposes. This would be 
‘point that the other contracting party would have to prove. This is the point 
ould like to make now. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): If you are addressing that to me, I think it is 
n excellent statement; it is what I tried to say in replying to Mr. Brewin. 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I would like to address a question or two to 
Mr. MacNabb with regard to this matter of beneficial use. I think Mr. MacNabb 


a 


of Saskatchewan. What is the elevation of the water in the upper Kootenay 


Mr. MacNass: About 2,500 feet. 
_ Mr. Davis: What generally is the elevation of the irrigable lands in 
uthern Alberta? 
_ Mr. MacNags: The border of Alberta and’ Saskatchewan, I believe, is 
out 2,600 or 2,500 feet. 
Mr. Davis: So, under any circumstance you would have to put energy into 
point to get it up to irrigate in those high areas of southern Alberta and, 
iskatchewan. 
057823 
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Mr. MacNass: That is definitely so. ' 

Mr. Davis: So, you could not recover on the balance; you would be putting 
energy in. 

Mr. MacNasp: Yes; unless you developed every foot of head and used all 
the water all the way to Hudson bay you would not get a gain, even then you 
would not. 

Mr. Davis: And, if you used some of this water or the majority of it for 
irrigation a good deal of it would be lost in the process. 

Mr. MacNass: Yes, a fair percentage would be lost and, of course, some 
returned to the river. 4 

Mr. Davis: So, you could not conceivably get anything like as much 
power back. : 

Mr. MacNass: Not if you were to use the water for irrigation or consump- 
tive use. . 
Mr. Davis: In other words, a diversion for consumptive use, such as irriga- 
tion on the prairies, would not produce power. i 

Mr. MAcNass: No. 

Mr. Davis: Then power would not be a beneficial product in respect of ‘ 
such diversion. r 

Mr. MacNass: No. ng 

Mr. Davis: Then it can be argued that power is not a beneficial use or not 
a use in the generalized sense of this diversion. a, | 

Mr. MacNags: You must make up your mind on the use to which you want 
to put the water, consumptive use or the production of power; you cannot naval 


both at the same time. F | 


I should point out that the amount of power needed to make this diversion | 
from the Surprise reservoir is 13.3 billion kilowatt hours per year. So, comparing | 
this to the total output of the Columbia system in British Columbia when fully | 
developed, 20 billion, you are using 13 billion to lift it up the slopes. Allowing ~ 
for the loss of water diverted from the Columbia from Mica down to Revelstoke ~ 
and Murphy creek you lose between three billion or four billion kilowatt hours 
and arrive close to 17 billion kilowatt hours for pumping power and losses, which — 
is very close to the full output of the Columbia river system. The question you ia 
have to ask yourselves is: where are you going to get this power? You would — 
have to develop the Columbia and use all this power to drive these pumps, and — 
that is the only answer. It would not be practical to take power you are going 
to generate on the eastern coast and then build the transmission lines. Yo 
would have to obtain that power from British Columbia resources. 


Mr. Davis: Are you saying that if cost was no object you would not make — 
this diversion because you would not produce any power? a 


Mr. MacNass: You would have no gain in the way of power. 
Mr. Davis: Considering dropping it all the way to the sea. 
Mr. MAcNABB: fee 


much lees! 
Mr. MacNAsp: Yes. 


Mr. Martin, you said that in your opinion, under the terms of the "reall 4 
there would be the right to produce electric power after the water had been 
used for irrigation. i 
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ey Mr. Martin (Essex East): I said after but I could have said before; it 


depends what is primary use. 


r Mr. HERRIDGE: Are you not aware that after water has been used for irriga- 
tion there is no power left? 


Mr. Ryan: Not always. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): There is some drainage back. What we were 


_ talking about was the use of the water in conjunction with the other. If there 
_is any doubt in your mind I will state the situation again. 


We think that the definition of consumptive use and the provisions in con- 


nection therewith in article XIII (1) and the protocol are in the best form from 


the Canadian point of view. That is what I sought to emphasize to Mr. Brewin. 


_ We do not believe it is desirable and we do not want to press for any specific 


change to include any reference to multiple use. We have made it clear that we 


‘understand this to be the intent of the provision in the treaty, and this has not 


| 


4 


_ been challenged, Mr. Brewin. That is where the legal principle I quoted from a 


few moments ago comes in, and it is this: this statement is backed up by this 
jurisprudence. The parties had a reason for making the clause as it is, and from 
the Canadian position our purpose and intent are clear. 

Now, I suggest to you that if we were to press for further clarification other 


_ than the clarification we have in the protocol and to include power use specifically 


the United States, undoubtedly, would want to insert specific limitations; they 


- cannot possibly do otherwise because the purpose of the whole treaty is to 


produce power in the Columbia basin. 

BY We do not want specific limitations in Canada, and I think, that is the last 
thing the province of Saskatchewan would want. We have a broad definition, 
which the former administration was able to obtain, and we believe, with the 


| way in which that definition has been restated in the protocol, we should stick 
| with it because it is in our interest. 


It was the judgment of the previous government that the broad definition is 


' best and the government of which I am a member has come to the same 
- conclusion. 


I think it was wise to clarify what we have sought to do because there is, 


undoubtedly, in paragraph 6 (1) of the protocol a clear and positive right to 
| divert, and I do not think it is in our interest to be more specific than that. 


While I am on this subject I would like to complete my view in respect of 


_ this. In my correspondence with Premier Lloyd I refer particularly to my letter 


of October 3, and I am reading from the last paragraph on the first page of that 
letter, which reads as follows: 


The combined population of Alberta and Saskatchewan over the 
last 30 years has increased at approximately one per cent per annum. 
While this growth rate has increased to 23 per cent during the period 
1951 to 1961 it would have to average roughly 33 per cent over the next 
100 years or 6 per cent over the next 60 years to fully utilize the water 
supplies available from the Saskatchewan, Athabaska and Peace rivers. 
I would suggest, therefore, that’ even though there is nothing in the 
Columbia river treaty to prevent consumptive diversions to the prairie 
provinces during or after the period of the treaty, it is extremely unlikely 
that these diversions will be required for a considerable number of years 
after the termination of the treaty. 


The reason I have directed your attention to that paragraph is that Mr. 
Lloyd commented on every point I made in my letters to him but he completely 
/ignored this. He may have had good reasons for doing so but, I suggest to you, 
| this is a very important statement which has to be examined in respect of this 
'whole situation, and it could be supported by what Mr. MacNabb had to say in 
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respect of cost and by what is set out in the presentation paper on this whole 
subject at page 52. ; y 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Mr. Martin, when the correspondence 
was taking place with the premier of Saskatchewan did you or your govern= 
ment’s negotiators discuss this matter with the British Columbia negotiators 
that is, with ministerial representatives of the province of British Columbia 
to see what their viewpoint was? The reason I put this question is, as you know, 
the south central valleys of British Columbia are dry and dependent upon: 
irrigation. The province of British Columbia indicated that if any such diversion 
took place this diversion would be diverted to those arid areas of British 
Columbia which are dependent upon irrigation at the present time. , 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not remember any specific discussion with 
them in respect of the dry areas in British Columbia, and while I did not discuss 
my correspondence as such with the ministers from British Columbia who were 
here, this subject generally was discussed with them when we came to consider 
the kind of modification in respect of diversion as set out in the protocol. How- 
ever, the ministers from British Columbia will be here next week and they can. 
be questioned further in this respect. t 4 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): There was just one further point. 
In using the term “consumptive use” for the waters I wondered whether this 
was at the request of British.Columbia in view of the fact there may be a con- 
sumptive use in respect of the dry lands within British Columbia itself, which 
would require a great proportion of this water. a 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. Of course I was not a party to the negotia- 
tion of the treaty of 1961. I was only a party to what happened afterwards. 
What we had in mind, and what I am sure the former government had in mi d, 
was broad consumptive use in so far as this was applicable to other province 
as well as the province of British Columbia. ” 

Mr. Fueminc (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Thank you. a 

Mr. Groos: Mr. Chairman, I just want to find out whether I understood the 
expert witness correctly. Did he say that if this diversion was made of the 
expert witness correctly. Did he say that if this diversion of the Columbia river 
waters was made for consumptive use on the prairies this would take almost 
the entire output of the electric power that is now generated on the Colum ig 
and which belongs to British Columbia and at the same time British Columbi 
would loose a great deal of the water which now belongs to it? 5 


Mr. MacNass: Yes. 


Mr. Groos: There would be no way of recovering this power except 
regenerating part of it on the prairies; is that right? 


Mr. MacNass: That is correct. The engineering report states that the ene: 
needed to pump water up the western slope would be 13.3 billion kilowatt ho 
annually, and that was in respect of a diversion of about 6,000 cubic feet 
second. That would take 6,000 cubic feet per second away from the dams 
Mica and Revelstoke. In respect of Mica that represents one third of the wa 
so British Columbia would lose between 3 and 4 billion kilowatt hours 
British Columbia. So you add the amount of power needed to pump to 
lost power to British Columbia and you get an answer of about 17 bill 
kilowatt hours. You can compare that figure to the total potential output of 
Columbia basin in Canada which is about 20 billion and you will see that 
would take about the full potential development on the Columbia river to ge 
this water over the divide into the prairies, and that power would have 
come from British Columbia resources. You could not hope to take the powé 
that is recovered on the eastern slopes all the way from the continental divi 
to Hudson bay and try to transmit that back to the pumps across the Ro 
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ntains. This power would have to come from some source along the 
ern slope. 

_ Mr. Groos: The cast of $10.50 per acre foot as shown in table 3 at page 52 
ses not include the cost of the water itself? ; 


| Mr. MacNass: That figure does not include, as indicated in footnote 2, any 
allowance for the return of power generation which could potentially be 
eloped in the Columbia basin of Canada. 

Mr. GRoos: So British Columbia would lose the power and the water? 

Mr. MAcNABB: Yes. 


Mr. LEBoE: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a question for clarification. 
view of the fact that Saskatchewan has been mentioned many times I should 
ke to refer to the letter we have from the premier’s office, dated January. 27, 
1964. It is stated in this letter—and this refers to the diversion: 

It does this because, according to your Wire, any use of such diverted 
water for power production other than in an ‘incidental’ way would be 
a breach of the treaty. Indeed, you suggest that you cannot be sure in 
advance that any particular diversion would not be challenged. 


Of course this is an interpretation that May or may not be accurate. The 
tter then states in the last paragraph: 

It is obvious that power production would have to be an integral rather 
than an ‘incidental’ part of any river diversion of this magnitude. 


The problem I see here in connection with this letter—and this seems to 
ave a bearing on this whole situation—is that the South Saskatchewan dam, 
hich is a large dam, is for irrigation purposes primarily and not for power 
purposes. It was developed I believe under the Praire Farm Rehabilitation Act, 
nd projects developed under this act are paid for by the federal government 
) the extent of 75 per cent. It seems to me that the premier is defeating his 
wn argument because he is asking for a dam to be built for irrigation purposes 
nd now he is trying to suggest that at least to a great extent the dam was 
uilt for power purposes. I feel he is working at cross purposes and that this 
something which should be brought to the attention of the committee. 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Leboe I agree with you remarks and thank 
ou for them. I simply want to make a comment, since you have called my 
‘tention to premier Lloyd’s comment in his letter of J anuary 27, on what he 
tributes to me, and I quote his statement: 
Indeed, you suggest that you cannot be sure in advance that any particu- 
lar diversion would not be challenged. 


I suggest that is a distortion of what was said to him. There was a com- 
ete reply to that suggestion included in paragraph 3 of my letter of January 
, 1964. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, I should 
ke to ask Mr. MacNab several questions. Mr. MacNabb, you gave us some 
ther elaborate figures in respect of costs for alternative diversion schemes. 
am interested in knowing the nature and the extent of the field studies upon 
hich you have based your estimates. 

_ Mr. MacNass: As I said at the beginning of my testimony, sir, these 
€stimates are not mine. These are estimates by Crippen Wright Engineering 
Ltd. as contained in their report to the Saskatchewan Power Corporation of 
arch, 1962. The extent of the field investigations are very preliminary and 
lat is why I read the paragraph out of chapter 2 at the beginning of my 
tstimony. Perhaps I could read it again. It states as follows: 

Costs have been based on paper locations with little knowledge of 
actual terrain or soil conditions. Maps with a scale of one and one quarter 
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inch to one mile have been used for most of the studies of diversions | 
on the eastern slope of the Rockies within Alberta. For the Trans-Rocky — 
diversion schemes the largest scale maps available are one inch to eight — 
miles except for limited areas of the Columbia and Athabaska river 
valleys. r 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. MacNabb, as an — 
engineer would you consider it professionally wise to present figures on such 
very preliminary studies? 

Mr. MacNass: If one is asked for preliminary figures I am afraid one 
must give them on that basis. ; 

Mr. CamMEROoN (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): They would be of very 
little value in that event. 

Mr. MacNass: If the assumptions are common to all planned studies I | 
think they do give a ri gn of economic perenne es as between various plana 


ance qould you expect? bd 
Mr. MacNass: All I can say is that Crippen Wright assumed a contingenc 
factor of about 15 per cent. Personally I would like to see one higher than — 
that for all schemes. | 
Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): With regard to the 
observations you have made in connection with the diversion from the 
Columbia system, have there been more extensive studies pursued? : 
Mr. MacNass: Do you refer to a diversion to the eastern slope? 5 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes. 
Mr. MacNags: My understanding is that the only studies done since ine 
production of this report by Crippen Wright have been done by the Saskateaay 
wan Power Corporation itself. 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Do those studies sub- 4q 
stantiate what you have told us this morning?’ 
Mr. MacNass: As far as I am aware they do substantiate this, sir. uf 
have not seen anything that would indicate that the diversions from the 
Peace or the Athabaska would be more expensive than a diversion from the 
western slopes. a 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): How then can the Sas- 
katchewan government take the stand it has taken if it is the only one th 
has made a study? 
Mr. MacNass: I do not know whether it has come right out and said 
that this diversion from the western slope is the cheapest. While I think the — 
government still says that it would like to see a diversion from the western 
slopes, I have not seen anything at all to suggest that these are the cheapest | 
diversions. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Can you think of an 
reason which causes them to select one or another, except the economic factor? ‘| 


Mr. MacNass: Speaking as an engineer, no sir. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Precisely. 


Mr. STEwarT: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Secretary of State — 
for External Affairs if in the correspondence with the premier of Saskatchewan 
there was any indication that that premier had discussions or correspondence — 
with British Columbia? j 

Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): I am not aware of it. 


Mr. STEWART: That would suggest that British Columbia was prepared to 
acquiesce in these eastern diversions? 
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| Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): I do not know that the premier of British 
_ Columbia wondered why there was no correspondence with him as the head of 
the government of the province with the resource. You might want to see 
Mr. Dinsdale’s letter dated J une 28, 1962 where he says: 


Can you tell me whether you have raised with the other provinces 
concerned the possibility of water diversions and, if so, what their views 
are? In addition, it would be much appreciated if you would let me have 
a copy of your consultants’ report on this subject. 


And then on July 24 Mr. Lloyd replied, inter alia: 


We have not raised this matter with any of the other provinces 
concerned. 


I have heard of no change, unless Mr. Dinsdale himself can recall any. I 
_know there was no indication on the part of British Columbia that there was 
-such correspondence. 


‘4 Mr. NIELSEN: I have one question which I would like to direct to Mr. 
‘MacNabb at this point. Was there any contemplation in the Crippen report of 
the diversion of any of the waters to the Mackenzie basin in connection with the 
‘Peace diversion scheme? 
| Mr. MacNass: The Peace is a tributary of the Mackenzie basin, so certainly 
this diversion scheme would take, on an average, 26,000 cubic feet per second 
out of the Mackenzie system. 

Mr. NIELSEN: The Mackenzie river system? 

Mr. MacNass: Yes. 


_ Mr. Herripce: I would just like to ask Mr. Martin a question concerning 
‘the letter handed by him to the clerk of the privy council. 


The CHAIRMAN: Could we place you following Mr. Deachman and Mr. 
‘Turner? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I see Mr. Herridge is very anxious. 
; Mr. TURNER: May I ask Mr. MacNabb a question? It concerns the Crippen 
Teport and your opening statement that there were certain limitations to it in 
the sense that these field studies were limited. 
1 Mr. MacNass: I do not believe there were any field studies; they were all 
done on paper locations. 
_ Mr. TurNER: Do I understand that the results that flow from that report 
Rave to do with elevation more than with the particular terrain? 
Mr. MacNass: They would have to use the available maps they had of the 
terrain to estimate the length of the diversion tunnels to get this water 
through from British Columbia. For example, the maps they were using I 
believe were one inch to every eight miles, something in that range, so if you 
are out a quarter of an inch you are out two miles in the estimate of your 
diversion tunnel. 
_ Mr. Turner: In terms of power loss the elevation you have in mind is 
primary? 
Mr. MacNasp: Yes. 


| Mr. TuRNER: So therefore a paper study of elevation would be fairly 
accurate? | 


| Mr. MacNass: In terms of power you would have to go on the ground, I 
would say, to study the feasibility of the sites, particularly on the eastern slopes. 
The Montreal Engineering Company will be commenting on this; they are 
quite familiar with the sites on the eastern slopes of the Rockies and they will 
2e able to give you more details as to their opinion of the validity of the 
assumption. 
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Mr. Turner: In so far as the elevations are concerned in the power loss, 
relating to the Crippen report, I take it your study would have a bearing in 
view of the elevations alone? Z 

Mr. MacNass: Definitely, yes. : 

Mr. DeacHMAN: Mr. Chairman, if the questions concern the diversion, 
should like to wait until a later time to ask my question. Na 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I have one small questio 
following on Mr. Stewart’s question which perhaps should be cleared up now. 
Can Mr. Martin tell us if there has been any suggestion on the part of the 
province of Saskatchewan or on the part of anyone else that this diversion 
is contemplated within the next 25 or 30 years? . 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not know; I have had no such suggestion. — 

Mr. CameERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would you not, on the 
contrary, agree that the whole implication has been that this is a concern for 
the future, and to protect a right for the future? io 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): That would be one of the reasons why we would 
want to make sure we have the right for consumptive use. ; 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): So the matter of corre 
spondence between the present premier of Saskatchewan and the premier of 
British Columbia is really irrelevant? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do know. Mr. Fleming had asked me, what 


¢ 


{ 
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I think is a proper question about the situation in his own province, and since 
this river, in so far as the Canadian section is concerned, is all in British 
Columbia I should have thought that it would have been useful for the premier | 
of Saskatchewan to correspond not only with Mr. Dinsdale and myself but also 
with the head of the government of British Columbia. I do not think it isp 
really irrelevant. e 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would you suggest that | 

the premier of Saskatchewan should write to the premier of British Columbia 
and ask for the opinion of the premier of British Columbia on the matter in 
30 years’ time? 4 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is exactly what Mr. Lloyd was asking me, 

the opinion of the successive Canadian government in the year 2,000. I thoug 
this was a proper question, but it would also have been desirable to ask—b 
that is Mr. Lloyd’s business—if he does not wish to communicate with t 
province of British Columbia. I do not understand why he did not, but that is 
his business. | 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I think it is important 
that we should establish the fact that the only concern at present is the prese 
vation of a right for future exercise. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is why I pointed out to Mr. Lloyd—as 
mentioned a moment ago in answering Mr. Herridge—on October 3: 
While this growth rate has increased to 2} per cent during t 

period 1951 to 1961 it would have to average roughly 33 per cent 0 

the next 100 years or 6 per cent over the next 60 years to fully utiliz 

the water supplies available from the Saskatchewan, Athabaska an 

Peace rivers. a 
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Mr. Cameron, I am not quarrelling with the premier of Saskatchewan : 
who was, I think, properly concerned with the question of consumptive | 
and irrigation needs in regard to this treaty; I am not at all critical of th 
but what I am pointing out is that the reason for his concern was the reas 
that has prompted two Canadian governments to see to it that there was 
right of diversion from the Columbia for consumptive purposes. Both the forme 
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> present Canadian governments and the government of British Columbia, 

yell as the other party to the treaty, the United States, were all agreed 

this was a legitimate concern. ; 

If you look at the correspondence with Premier Lloyd you will notice 

t this was his main concern in the early part of the correspondence; in his 

letter to Mr. Dinsdale that is what he was concerned about, as well as in his 

preliminary correspondence with me. The other factor of power was introduced 

er we had clearly established beyond a doubt that there was this right for 

sumptive use. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am not concerned 

th whether you are quarrelling with Mr. Lloyd or not. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am not quarrelling with him. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am sure Mr. Lloyd 

ean defend himself. I am not interested in whether you are quarrelling with 
1 but what I am interested in is to establish the fact that it is not a 

ontemplation of an immediate project that we have in mind, but the 

stablishment of a right. This continual red herring business is, I think, 

nfusing the issue, 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think so. You see, you speak of a 

ht; and I agree with you, as a right. 

I call your attention to the actual wording of the protocol on this point. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The actual wording, 

- your interpretation, which is what we have had so far. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I know that you would prefer the actual word- 

and not my interpretation; that is clear. Di 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, absolutely. 
‘Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is why I now bring you to the wording: 
Canada and the United States of America are in agreement that Article 


xlli (1) of The Treaty provides to each of them a right—which you 
have just emphasized—to divert water for a consumptive use. 


there really is no issue here between Premier Lloyd and me on this 
oint; and I take it from what you have just now said that there is no 
e between you and me. 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That is what we have 
n trying to find out all morning without success. What we would like to 
w is: have you any authority for asserting that “consumptive use” includes 
ubstantial scheme, or as you say yourself, a scheme in which an integral 
t is the development of hydroelectric power? We have never been able to 
tan answer from you on that in two hours. 

_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): You say you have not been able to get an 
swer. I am going now to try again. 

Our definition of “consumptive use” and the provision in the Treaty 
and the protocol are, from the Canadian point of view, in our judgment in 
‘the best possible form. We would not want to add or detract in any way from 
the wording on which we were able to secure agreement with United States. 

_ If there is any doubt about that let me repeat that we do not want to 
ess for any specific change to include any reference multiple use. We have 
e it clear that we understand this to be the intent of the treaty provision. 
has not been challenged by anybody, and we are not inclined, there- 
, to raise something that has not been challenged by the other party to 


a nd 
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I have stated to Mr. Herridge that if we pressed for further clarification — 
to include “power use” specifically, the United States would in turn 
doubtedly have to insist on specific limitations. This we did not want. This © 
the former administration did not want. So we have a broad definition; we 
think it is a good definition; we believe we should stick to it. 4 
Mr. Krnpt: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question on that same point? 
Is “consumptive use” synonymous with “multiple purpose use’? i i 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, Dr. Kindt. In the interpretation clause, 
“consumptive use” is defined as: 4 
use of water for domestic, municipal, stock-water, irrigation, mining 
or industrial purposes but does not include use for the generation of 
hydroelectric power. qi 


Mr. Kinpt: Suppose it flows down south to the Saskatchewan river and 
goes through the dam? ml 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have already indicated that would be sati 
factory according to our interpretation. 
Mr. Herriwce: Mr. Cameron asked my question with respect to these bei 
long-term views taken by the province of Saskatchewan, but I would like to 
ask Mr. Martin, in view of his comment in regard to Premier Lloyd and in > 
view of the fact that the premier of British Columbia told Premier Lloyd 


s- 


MO 
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keep his cotton picking fingers off British Columbia, do you not think he s 
justified in delaying? » 


—Y 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not believe in getting into quarrels that 
are not in my own family. ey 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. MacNabb, if the diversion from the Peace were to cor 
about, in your view would this affect the development of future hydroelectric 
potential on site along the Mackenzie river? Pid 

Mr. MacNass: Certainly if you take 26,000 c.f.s. away from the river it, 
must affect the power potential of the Mackenzie system. This will not detract, 
however, from the present project under construction by British Columbia on 
the Peace river because diversion takes place downstream. “ai 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Willoughby? 

Mr. WILLOUGHBY: I would like to ask Mr. MacNabb a question. 

We have been hearing about the possible diversion of the water on the 
prairies. I would like, as a resident of British Columbia, to ask what wou. 
be the comparative cost of diversion of the upper Columbia basin that wou 
be created to divert the water from there into the Shuswap and north Thomp- | 
son valleys and Okanagan valley? Would it be feasible economically? 

Mr. MacNass: I am sorry, I cannot answer that, sir. It certainly would 
be more economic than taking the water over the Rocky mountains. ‘ 

Mr. WILLOUGHBY: You have no idea of the relative elevations that woul 
be involved? ue 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, Dr. Willoughby, that I called you , 
Willoughby instead of Dr. Willoughby. 

Mr. WiLLoucuey: That is all right. a 

The CHAIRMAN: I may point out at this time that it has been impressed | 
upon me we have so many PhD.’s that I have to call everyone “Mr.” from | 
now on. ‘ 


i 


| 
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Mr. DINSDALE: On the question of diversion, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that the viewpoints expressed by the premier of Saskatchewan could have 
been best dealt with by the prairie water conservation board. 
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When I had some responsibility in these matters I always anticipated that 
the premier would request such a reference to the board. Has there been any 
such request for a reference of this kind in recent months? 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Mr. Robertson says he does not know of any. 
We could find out specifically, but I know of none. 

’ Mr. RYAN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. MacNabb what limita- 
| tions there are on lifting water by siphoning, particularly in these circumstances. 
Mr. MacNass: By siphoning? I would say it certainly would not be 
‘practicable. Siphoning in normally used to take water underneath a river, 
“not over a mountain. 

__ Mr. Davis: Siphoning also works the wrong way because you are going 
from low to high. 

___ Mr. Ryan: Unless you took it from British Columbia to Saskatchewan, 
which would be a tremendous leap. 


Mr. MacNass: That would be a very long way. 


| Mr. BREwIN: I would like to ask Mr. MacNabb one or two questions about 
‘what he has said. 


| 
) 
| I understand what you have told us is largely based upon the Crippen 
report. 

Mr. MAcNasB: Yes, sir. 


Mr. BREWIN: You have not mentioned, though I think it is brought out in 
‘the Crippen report, that one of the great values of the diversion from the 
Columbia as compared with the other diversions discussed would be deflecting 
into the North Saskatchewan basin, which might need the water first. 


| Mr. MacNazs: All these diversions end up with the water arriving in the 
South Saskatchewan reservoir. These costs include the cost of getting diversions 
from Peace, Athabaska, Fraser and Kootenay rivers into the South Saskatch- 
| ewan river. This is what No. 4 is. 

| Mr. BREWIN: I may misunderstand the situation, but I thought the 
Columbia diversion answered the South Saskatchewan need at an earlier stage; 
is that not correct? 

| Mr. MacNass: The Kootenay diversion would be the only one which would 


divert water directly into the Saskatchewan system, I believe, through the 
Oldman river. ; 


Mr. BREWIN: I am sorry. I used the wrong word. The Kootenay is part of 
the Columbia basin. I may have put the wrong river to you. But the Kootenay 
diversion would have the advantage of entering the south Saskatchewan system 
first. 
Mr. MacNazs: That is correct. 

Mr. BREWIN: Through the Bow river? 

Mr. MacNass: No, through the Oldman river, I believe. 
Mr. Brewtwn: Is it not a fact that in the Crippen report, as mentioned in 
the letter of the premier of Saskatchewan of February 21, Saskatchewan views 
she Columbia diversion as being a major diversion to the south branch? 
Mr. MacNass: I can only refer to the conclusions of the Crippen report 
which state the sequence of development which they felt was advisable. 
Mr. BREWIN: Suppose I read them to you from the letter of the premier of 
3askatchewan to Mr. Martin dated February 21 in which he refers to a further 
/eport. I do not know whether you have seen it. 
| May I quote from a paper prepared by Messrs. Crippen and Stephens 
and delivered to the Saskatchewan resources conference of J anuary 
20, 1964: 
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The (Columbia) treaty requirements would introduce problems in the 
diversion of waters from the Columbia river, which is unfortunate since 
the great value of an upper Columbia diversion is, of course, that the 
waters can be directly routed to the south Saskatchewan river by way 
of the Bow river or via the North Saskatchewan and the Rocky Mountain 
House diversion. ’ 

Can you comment on that? 

Mr. MacNass: The diversion from the upper Columbia would take the 
same route as the diversion from the North Saskatchewan to the South 
Saskatchewan. It is not directly into the South Saskatchewan but rather into” 
the North Saskatchewan, and then over to the Red Deer river, and then down 
It is only diversions from the Kootenay which take it directly from the 
Columbia basin into the south Saskatchewan. | 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): May I clear up one thing in the question which 
Mr. Cameron asked. He said that the right we are talking about is a right in 
the future and I agree. : 4 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): To be maintained for 
the future. 4 


a 
> 


60 years. So obviously we were talking together about a right to be exercised | 
conceivably in the future. What I would like to add is that under the terms of 
the treaty, the treaty can be terminated in 60 years. There will be no need, 
so far as we can see now—and this is concurred in by Premier Lloyd—to diver 
water from the Columbia in any shorter period. However, it is noted that we 
have the power, and that the treaty can be terminated if it is thought desirable 
to do so. a 
I will call your attention to article XIX (2) of the treaty. J 

(2) Either Canada or the United States of America may terminate 

the treaty other than article XIII (except paragraph (1) thereof), article 

XVII and this article at any time after the treaty has been in force or 

sixty years if it has delivered at least ten years written notice to the 

other of its intention to terminate the treaty. i 


Mr. CamERoN (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That is quite true, but 
do you really maintain that after that treaty has been in operation for 6C 
years and after works have been established, and after communities have co 
to depend on it, it would be possible for any Canadian government serious 
to alter the situation at that time? a 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would think so just as much at that time 
now; if there were a real need in Canada, the government of the day, be } 
provincial or federal, would look at the situation in the light of the circum 
stances as they then presented themselves. But since you have addressed your- 
self to a right in futuro, I point out to you that if it is agreed by Premier Ll 
that no need is going to arise within sixty years, the problem is theref 
highly academic and in any event can be corrected by the very provisions of 
the treaty itself. a 

Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You maintain that even 
after the present provisions of the treaty with regard to the disposal of wa 
of the Columbia have been in operation for 60 years it will be possible 
reverse that provision. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Of course, just as much as it is now. Whe' 
it would be desirable would depend on the circumstances which confronte 
the authorities at that time. y 
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r. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am glad to have that 
on record. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I cannot conceive that anything I now say will 
e very much weight in 60 years. 


“Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No, but it may have 
me weight six months from now. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Has it been the experience in Canadian history, for example, 
ith the Ontario hydro, that the government of the United States considered 
t to be unfriendly to divert power, according to their view? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think we are talking about the same 
ing. 

_ Mr. Stewart: In discussing the matter of rights present and future, we 
e doing so in a kind of legal background. Will any arrangement be made to 
resent before the committee evidence as to the legal situation which now 


revails as between Canada and the United States, and as between the federal 
overnment and the provinces? 


The CHAIRMAN: This was discussed in the steering committee and my 
derstanding is that Mr. Olson will be heard. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): It will be up to you. 


~The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Olson is available, and actually the secretary of state 
available for questioning, and other experts will be called. We have certainly 
(0 do this, and if the committee wishes, we will do so at four o’clock or 
aorrow. We can go into any question that any committee member wishes 
pursue. That does not, of course, close matters off, because we have tentative 
angements—actual formal arrangements now—with respect to British 
/Olumbia, and Gen. McNaughton has been kind enough to indicate his willing- 
ess to be here at the latter part of next week. At least, that is our hope. 
oreover, we would be happy to bring back witnesses to meet the convenience 
the committee. 
_ Mr. Stewart: The reason I ask this is that I think it would be important 
the committee, now that we are discussing future rights, to know the actual 
istitutional position, and to know what the rights of diversion for Canada 
Id be in the absence of this treaty? 


Mr. Brewin: At some stage I wish precisely to question Mr. Martin or other 


itnesses in respect of it. May we have it clear that the treaty diminishes the 
solute right of diversion? I wish at some stage to discuss that with the minister, 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would be glad to do so right now. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you care to address your questions at this stage, 
t. Stewart, and we might continue with it this afternoon? 


ing abrogated? 


Mr. MarTINn (Essex East): You mean the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. 
Mr. BREWIN: Article II. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): We must not forget first of all, I think, that in 
tion to this particular discussion, what I said initially in answer to Mr. 
vameron must not be overlooked. The real problem is not going to arise during 
the life of the treaty, and it is admitted that there is no need for diversion even 
‘consumptive use during that period. So that the rights under article XIX are 
“ar as well as under article XIII of the treaty. But in any event it must not be 
otten that this river is in British Columbia, and that the government of 
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British Columbia will be the jurisdiction which will have the right under the 
constitution to say what use is made of a river that belongs to it. 

Article II of the Boundary Waters Treaty, Dr. Stewart, is relevant and 
should be read with Article XIV of the Boundary Waters Treaty. I do not know 
whether or not you want to go into these articles; they are there. For instance, 
Article II says: 

Each of the high contracting parties reserves to itself or to the 
several state governments on the one side and the dominion or provincial 
governments on the other as the case may be, subject to any treaty 
provisions now existing with respect thereto, the exclusive jurisdiction 
and control over the use and diversion, whether temporary or permanent, 
of all waters on its own side of the line which in their natural channels 
would flow across the boundary or into boundary waters; but it is agreed — 
that any interference with or diversion from their natural channel of 
such waters on either side of the boundary, resulting in any injury on the 
other side of the boundary, shall give rise to the same rights and entitle 
the injured parties to the same legal remedies as if such injury took place 
in the country where such diversion or interference occurs; but this pro- 
vision shall not apply to cases already existing or to cases expressly 
covered by special agreement between the parties hereto. 


Article XIV provides for the termination on 12 months written notice given 
by either contracting party to the other. 

Mr. MacponaLp: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Martin a question, | 
not on the basis of a legal interpretation, but purely to draw on his great depth 
of experience in diplomacy. Is it not a fact that the absolute right of diversion 
of water which is claimed by the Boundary Waters Treaty specifically has been 
protested by the United States, and particularly in the International Joint 
Commission? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I believe that is the case. 


Mr. MacpoNALp: With the treaty, a treaty right is recognized with regard 
to consumptive uses? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Certainly. 

Mr. BREWIN: On this very point, am I right that this Article II more or 
less amplifies the previous United States view, known as the Harmon doctrine, 
of the right of the upstream country to the full right of diversion which haga a 
consequential right of damages? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think that is correct. 

Mr. BrREwIN: It gives a clear right? 

Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I think so. 

Mr. BREWIN: I have a number of authorities which I hardly need refer to 
now, because I do not think you contest that. Sir Wilfrid Laurier is said to have 
spoken on the effect of the Boundary Waters Treaty as follows: ‘f 

—if we choose to divert a stream that flows into your territory you shall 
have no right to complain, you shall not call upon us not to do what you, | 
do yourselves— 
Do you agree with Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s interpretation of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty? a 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is like asking me if I agreed with you ona 
particular point. I am not interested in what Sir Wilfrid said on this question; 
what I am interested in is what is the law. 

Mr. BREWIN: Exactly. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): You know as well as I do that when we come to. 
interpret what the law is, the obiter dictum of a distinguished statesman is not 
regarded as legal authority. 
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Mr. Brewin: I thought Sir Wilfrid’s view as he negotiated the treaty might 
e had some relevance. | 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): You know the courts never would allow that 
idence as admissible evidence. 

Mr. BREWIN: Do you agree with the proposition? Let us forget the author. 
I thought you would commend the statement. 

iq of _ Mr. Martin (Essex East): If we followed some of his views today, we would 
not have some of our problems. 

_ Mr. Brewin: I continue: 

—if we choose to divert stream that flows into your territory you shall 


have no right to complain, you shall not call upon us not to do what you 
do yourselves— ; 


" Does that seem to be a correct statement? : 
Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): Well, I ask you to look at what Article II says: 


—the same legal remedies as if such injury took place in the country. 
where such diversion or interference occurs ;— 


I prefer to examine the language of the clause and not what even a dis- 
inguished man like Sir Wilfrid Laurier might have had to say about it. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I believe that is true; but I do not see the point. 


Mr. BREWIN: I am suggesting to you the point is that apart from the treaty, , 
| the right of diversion, subject to some special claim for damages, is unquestioned; 
s it not? 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think that is elementary; but I do not see what 
earing this has on the immediate problem. 


_ Mr. Brewin: I would suggest the bearing is this; that the treaty justifiably 
ou say does limit the right that would otherwise exist under the Boundary 
aters Treaty. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Because for the purpose of the treaty it is wise 
nd necessary. 


Mr. BREWIN: I appreciate that. I just want to get the limits. 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): This is a treaty that is designed to provide 
or the co-operative development of the Columbia river basin and it involves 
the establishment of storage which in turn will assist in controlling the flow 
of water and encourage the generation of power in the United States. Those 

are the purposes of the treaty. The purpose of the treaty was not to provide 
_ power in some other part of the North American continent; it had a specific 
purpose. We are satisfied with the rights of diversion for the purposes provided 
for in the interpretation clause, and we believe it is in our interest to have 
them exactly in those terms. 


| Mr. Brewiw: I Just wanted to ask this question in relation to what is said 
the top of page 134 of the blue book: 


These provisions— 


—compare favourably from a Canadian point of view with the position 
of diversions under the Boundary Waters Treaty, 1909 or under cus- 

i. tomary international law. 
205783 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right. 


Mr. Brewin: I would like to suggest to you that they clearly limit the 
rights of diversion which exist under the Boundary Waters Treaty Act, you 
say justifiably; but in fact they limit those rights. i 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): There is no doubt about that. I really have not — 
understood what you are getting at; but you and I are in full agreement 
on this. n 
Mr. BREWIN: I have just one other thing on this and I will be through. 
Is it not a fact that there is a development in international law towards 
limiting this right of diversion. I think one of my colleagues here suggested 
that. It has been suggested in the Senate hearings in the United States that this 
treaty confirms the opinion of some, that there are legal rights of a neighbour- — 
ing country on the water of an adjoining country, and implementation there- 
fore of this treaty will have implications in international law limiting the 
right of diversion. Do you agree with that? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, you are asking me about a development 
in international law. I think what you have said is correct; ‘but what is more 
important for our purposes is whether or not Canada has obtained, with regard 
to the right of diversion, what it believes to be in its interest. That is the 
issue. What development is taking place in international law with regard to 
the rights of diversion is interesting, but highly academic. 


Mr. BREWIN: I suggest that if the effect of the treaty is to widen the law 
and have an effect in limiting the right of diversion, then that has very impor- 
tant consequences for Canada in the future. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I agree. 
Mr. BREWIN: You agree? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Of course. I thought you were going to refer to 
this because you referred to the evidence in the United States Senate. I would 
refer you to the statement of Lieutenant General Itschner, who was the chief 
engineer of the United States negotiating team prior to the treaty which was 
signed in January, 1961, and at page 56 of the hearings before the committee — 
on foreign relations in the United States Senate General Itschner said: 


Consumptive use is defined to mean the use of water for domestic, 
municipal, stock water, irrigation, mining or industrial purposes, but 
does not include use for the generation of hydroelectric power. Thus, 
either country can use the waters of the Columbia river and tributaries 
for consumptive uses even though this may alter the flow of a stream 
where it crosses boundary, without obtaining the consent of the other 
country. 


e 

Now, that is what the two Canadian governments wanted to get in the 
treaty. They have that in the treaty. Perhaps you may have wanted us to get 
more but that is what we went after, and that is the only issue here. iy 


Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Martin, I think you follow the point there; our sug- 
gestion is that with the exception of the limited consumptive purpose it is 
very small. They mean consumptive purposes— 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, no. 
Mr. BREWIN: It does not permit real diversion. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): No. If you had been a party to the negotiations, 
as Mr. Dinsdale was, you would have seen whether or not this was a limited — 
agreement. This represents a very important consideration in the minds of the 


two Canadian governments. j 
Fi 
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Mr. BREWIN: Just before we proceed could I just say, for the purpose of the 
_ record, that the reference I made to the minister was to the hearings before 
_ the committee on foreign relations of the United States Senate on March 8, 
_ 1961, and— 

i Mr. Martin (Essex East): I referred you to that. 
| : Mr. BREWIN: —the Columbia river treaty, page 39. 
| I refer you to that particular passage at page 39 and, from the point of 
| view of Mr. Kearney, who is assistant legal adviser to the United States gov- 
_ ernment, he points out the treaty will be considered as adding to that body 
| of law. 
{ Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, that is their view. I cannot restrict you 
| taking a view any more than I can restrict Mr. Kearney, but I do not see the 
| implications of this. 
fe Mr. BREWIN: In view of the implications of this to the future interest of 
| ‘Canada, have any other diversions been given consideration? 
i Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would ask you to look at our comment at page 
| 140 under the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 and following, and under the 
| restoration of the pre-treaty legal status. 
Mr. Davis: And, the protocol. 
Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Yes, and the protocol too. 
Mr. BREWIN: I appreciate that. 


\ _ Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one or two questions in 
_ respect of compensation. 


Mr. Kinpt: Let us keep to the subject of rights. 


Mr. Davis: This concerns rights and compensation. Under the present 


|circumstances and the Boundary Waters Treaty the downstream country can 
| enter the courts of the upstream country and obtain compensation. When the 
Columbia River Treaty is in effect it takes precedence over the Boundary 


Waters Treaty in respect of the Columbia river waters. 
_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, that is right, over article II. 


| 
| 
Mr. Davis: And, we have an unlimited right to divert for a consumptive 
“purpose without qualification. 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right. 

Mr. Davis: Without compensation. 

| Mz. Martin (Essex East): Yes, and without consent. 

Mr. Davis: Yes, and without consent. In other words, once this treaty is 
in effect we can divert water from the Columbia basin in Canada for a con- 
sumptive purpose without having to pay compensation. 

_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right. 

_ Mr. Davis: We have gained at least an economic advantage. 

| Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, that is right, and a tremendous one. 

_ Mr. Davis: And, an important legal one as well. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Very. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Nielsen? 


Mr. NIELSEN: Yes, I did have, Mr. Chairman, but I have found my answer 
‘to it in the literature before me. 


Mr. Turner: That is a very useful technique. 


| Mr. KrnpT: In following through on Mr. Stewart’s question, would it not be 
‘of some advantage if the minister approached this from another angle and 
ave the committee the benefit of what sovereign rights Canada has lost, 
| 20578—33 
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given up or sold, in respect of this treaty? In other words, let us come 
directly to the point. This is the thought that is in the minds of the members 
of this committee. They want to know if Canada has lost foreign rights ant ba 
if so, to what extent. Would it be possible for you to set those out, with a 
ring around them, in order that everyone can understand. 4 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I cannot because Canada has not lost any 
foreign rights. a 

Mr. Kinpt: Well, in respect of this definition of consumptive use, where 
dams cannot be constructed water used for the generation of electricity is a 
loss of a sovereign right. A 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): No; as we pointed out earlier sovereignty 
can be used, Dr. Kindt. I am sure Mr. Dinsdale never would have agreed 
any more than would the present government to the loss of Canadian 
sovereign rights. Both governments have used their sovereign power to get 
an arrangement which they believed to be in the best interest of British 
Columbia and Canada. 

Mr. Ryan: I would like to ask if my reading of article XIX (1) together 
with article XVIII (4) makes it clear that the United States is assured of 
the lesser of 1,000 cubic feet per second or the natural flow of the Kootenay 
forever. ‘ 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, but the important thing there is the 
word ‘‘lesser’’. } 

Mr. Ryan: Yes. In other words, there is 10 per cent limitation on t 
Boundary Waters Treaty? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. 

Mr. Ryan: And, that is the only limitation on the Boundary Wat 
Treaty in the whole of this treaty. / 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right. 

Mr. Kinpt: To revert to my original subject, I have a supplement 
question to ask. i 

I am not satisfied with the answer I have received. Is it not true that we 
have sold certain rights under agreement? q 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right, doctor, but under an agreement 
we think is useful. . 

Mr. Ktnpt: What I would like you to do, as spokesman for the gove 
ment, is to set out those rights, with a ring around them. I would like you % 
set out what rights have been sold and where we stand as a people. a 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, Doctor Kindt, I think we have been 
discussing all this. i 

We have not sold any rights. We have sold a service, in return for wh 
we will be able to build storages which, in turn, will permit, at one of th 
the development of power as cheaply as power will be available or is avai 
able now from any source, namely the generating of power at Mica. But, 
have not lost any sovereignty nor has the United States. This is a mutué 
arrangement between two countries, entered into pursuant to their sove 
power, but there is not any loss of sovereignty. There is not any loss in/re 
of selling out our heritage; if we did this alone, if we were to build 
storages by ourselves and pay for the total cost of them we would n 
able to produce power at an economic level in competition with what we 
could do under the arrangements that have been made under this treaty. img 

As I said yesterday, if we have sold our heritage I would counte! 
saying that United States, by depending on us for the storages whic ue 
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y calls for, would be putting themselves in a state of dependence. And, 
the way, it is very important to note that the United States has built some 
rages. I understand one storage is now under construction. 

_ The suggestion is that United States cannot possibly, or would not have 
ilt any storages on its side. I do not think that is supported by the facts 
stated in the record. 


This is an arrangement between two countries in their common interests 
d the treaty is one that is terminable pursuant to its provisions. I do not 
nk Canada has lost any sovereign feature because it has joined the United 
tions or because it joined the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Nor do 
hink it is less autonomous because it has limitations imposed on it by its 
act. I do not think there has been any loss of sovereignty. 


Mr. HerRipcE: Mr. Chairman, I should like to quote from page 166 of 
s blue book. The statement to which I am referring reads as follows: 


In the event that there would be an impression that the Treaty 
established a principle or precedent restricting Canada’s freedom to 
develop other international rivers (e.g. the Yukon) in the manner most 
advantageous to Canada this Item states clearly that the Columbia 
arrangement does not establish any such principle or precedent and, 
moreover does not affect the application of the Boundary Waters Treaty, 
1909 to other international rivers in Canada. 


How does the minister reconcile that statement with the obvious opinion 
the prominent United States counsel before the Senate committee who have 
icated repeatedly that they consider this treaty makes a change in inter- 
national law? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): First of all I should like to ask you to give me 
e citations in respect of your quotation. Assuming you do this, I may state 
at because an individual makes a comment about the implication of a treaty 
oes not alter the meaning of the treaty. I have the highest respect for 
hat you say, Mr. Herridge, but there have been some occasions, notably 
uring discussions in respect of the Columbia, when you have said things 
t I do not regard as authoritative in a legal sense. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I am sure you would not. 


__Mr. Davis: The statements to which the member refers were made prior 
he establishing of the protocol. 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): Could I ask to have the statements to which you 
ve referred? 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I do not have the record with me. 


_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I have a copy here, Mr. 
ridge. Read that portion to him again. Begin at the bottom of page 38 and 
‘oceed to the top of page 39. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I will read from page 38 of the report of this hearing 
nning with Mr. Kearney as follows: 


Well, this is a branch of international law which is currently in 
the process of evolution. It is very active at the moment, and this treaty, 
for example, is going to be one of the major points of development for 
international law in this respect. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think that is correct, but I do not think that 
ids any support to what you said about the comment appearing at page 166. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Perhaps I should read a little further, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Herridge, what you continue to overlook is” 

the provision in section 12 of the protocol which states: 
Canada and the United States of America are in agreement that the 
Treaty does not establish any general principle or precedent applicable 
to waters other than those of the Columbia River Basin and does not 
detract from the application of the Boundary Waters Treaty, 1909 to 
other waters. ' 


That is a provisior of the treaty. 

I know Mr. Kearney. He is a very outstanding international law lawyer, 
but his comment was made before the protocol was formulated. Notwithstand- 
ing that, what Mr. Kearney says in principle is correct. Every treaty developed 
between two countries does contribute in some way to the development of the 


body of international law. That is elementary and that is all he is saying. What — 


is important is that provision in the protocol itself which clearly says that this" 
does not establish any general principle or precedent applicable to waters other 
than those of the Columbia. 

Mr. HerrwcE: I quite agree with your interpretation there, but Mr. 
Kearney goes on to say: 4 


I think Senator, that this treaty will be considered as adding to that body — 


of law. 


However, I would say that the trend in international law is strongly 
toward the establishment of the principle that an upstream riparian — 


state cannot deal with the waters within its borders which cross its 
boundary to a downstream riparian state in such a way as to seriously 
impair the rights or interests of the downstream riparian state. 


My argument is that the whole direction of the development of the law 
is to abrogate Article II of the Boundary Waters Treaty. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Herridge I simply say that I do not dis- 
agree with this evidence Mr. Kearney has given. This is a correct statement but 
it was made in light of the documentation existing at that time. That evidence 
was given on March 8, 1961. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The protocol was only negotiated in 1963 and 
became effective as between the two governments, subject to ratification, in 
January of 1964. Surely there is nothing to be gained by this line of reasoning. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: My reading of history leads me to believe that when you 
declare something is not setting a precedent you are making preparation for it 
to be a precedent. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): While that may be true I do not know what | 
application that has. 

Mr. DinspALe: Mr. Chairman, I think it is obvious from the repeated. 
reference by the minister of external affairs that he agrees that the former 
administration negotiated a wise treaty. 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): I have said that I believe that treaty negotiated 
and signed in January, 1961, was a good treaty. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Yes. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): What we have sought to do is improve it. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I think perhaps one point has missed the minister’s atten-_ 
tion. There are other aspects outside the treaty which I think should be 
recalled at this point of our committee discussions. This was essentially a 
treaty to bring power benefits to both countries. It seems to me, having listened 
to the questions this morning, that there is some anxiety in respect of the loss 
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of future power potential to Canada. I should like to point out that the whole 


concept of the national power grid was an adjunct to this treaty. 
Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): That is right. 


Mr. DINSDALE: There have been certain discussions taking place with 
provincial governments in respect of this matter and it might be helpful and 
allay some of the anxiety here if we had some technical information concerning 
the prospective national power, particularly in reference to the use of the 
tremendous power potential of the Columbia, the Yukon and the MacKenzie. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I think this would be vital to the discussions 
and when representatives from British Columbia appear before this committee 
next week I think it would be important to ask them about the prospective 
power potential in British Columbia. I think this is a very important subject. 

Mr. DINSDALE: These grid studies have been proceeded with for several 
months now, yet there has been no public information. 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): You might be interested if I just recall your 
attention, Mr. Dinsdale, to the provision in the agreement between Canada and 
British Columbia, and I refer to clause 16 subsection (2) which states: 

Subject to the requirements of British Columbia, British Columbia 
will make available to other provinces of Canada, through a national 
grid or otherwise, on a first call basis, electric power from the Columbia 
river and other power developments in the Province of British Columbia 
at prices not higher than those obtainable by British Columbia from 
time to time from the United States of America for any comparable 
British Columbia entity electric power exported thereto. 

Mr. DINSDALE: I should like to ask one more question by way of clarifica- 


tion. In his initial statement the minister referred to the statement on the 


national power policy that was made last October in the House of Commons. 
Could he indicate in what manner this policy departs from the policy that was 
enunciated in connection with the agreement to study the Nelson river? The two 
points that are mentioned on page 19 are: 


(a) To encourage development of large low-cost power sources and to 
distribute the benefits thereof as widely as possible through inter- 
connection between power systems in Canada, and 


(6) To encourage power exports and interconnection between Canadian 
and United States power systems where such might induce early 
development of Canadian power resources. 


It seems to me that before an agreement could be concluded with the 
province of Manitoba, for example, to study the power potential of the Nelson 
Tiver, these two points had to be clearly understood. Is this breaking any new 


territory at all or were they merely repeating what had already been enunciated 


in connection with the Nelson power study which got underway in February 
of 1962? 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): I do not know what you mean; is it new to the 
discussion here this morning? It is new material and it is very interesting. It 
is part of the general context. 

Mr. DINSDALE: It was mentioned in committee the other day as a new 
statement of national power policy. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I quoted the statement of the Minister of Trade 


and Commerce; another appropriate paragraph appears at the top of page 20, 


where it is said: 


The Columbia river treaty should be viewed, therefore, as a greatly 
significant effort toward the advancement of regional and national 
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energy programs that include not only the idea of regional and nationa 
electrical energy interchanges and grids, but perhaps even more 
urgently, the exploitation of hydro power resources wherever the Cana 
dian potential and United States markets can accommodate each country’s — 
needs and interests. 


Mr. DINSDALE: It seems to me this is merely a re-statement of the policy ’ 
that was enunciated in February of 1962. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think in principle that is the case. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Is there any difference in detail? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think so. I think you and I are fully 
agreed on this, Mr. Dinsdale. ® 
Mr. TurRNER: I wonder whether I might make a motion for adjournment? _ 
The CHAIRMAN: I have the following on the list of people who would like ‘ 
to continue questions: Mr. Deachman, Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Ryan, Mr. Leboe, — 
and Mr. Turner. Doubtless there are others who have not so indicated. Would — 
we find it convenient to reconvene at four o’clock? a 


~ 
~<a 


It is agreed. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


THuRspDAyY, April 9, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: I call the meeting to order. a 

Gentlemen, Mr. Martin would like to deal with a matter that was raised _ 
this morning. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Dr. Kindt, you asked a question and I promisediam 
to put on the record more detail with regard to that question which you raised — } 
on Tuesday. Rather than considering the lump sum payment to Canada of 
$274,800,000 in October this year, let us look at the year by year value of thei 
energy which Canada is selling at 4.4 mills per kilowatt hour. iW 

Mr. Krnpt: Is that in Table 9? i: 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): It has reference to the table but my commen-_ 
tary now is in answer to your question. If we look at the year by year value 
of the energy which we are selling at 4.4 mills, we arrive at the following _ 
results. The arithmetic sum of the value of the yearly amounts of energy sol 
would be $572 million; that is up to the end of the sale period, up to the <p 
end of the 30 years. ; 

Mr. KINpDT: Yes. 

Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): That is obtained by adding all the items in the 
table on page 99 under the title; “Agreed entitlement”? a 

Mr. Kinpt: Are those figures in dollars in that table? 

Mr. RoBertson: No, they are kilowatt hours. 

Mr. KinpT: That is what I thought. 

Mr. MartIn (Essex East): It is agreed entitlement. 

Mr. KINDT: What you would do is take the 4.4 and then get the sum: 
tion; that is, the arithmetical average would give you 572 million. 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): You said average; it is the arithmetical total 

Mr. KINDT: Yes, the arithmetical total. Would you not use your 4 pen 
cent and compound every year? ; 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): You just add that. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: You could do that. 
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Mr. Kinpt: Everywhere else in this you use the compound interest. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Dr. Robertson said you could. 

_ Mr. Kinpt: And this would go up to over a billion and there is a lot of 
ference between 572 million and a billion. ; 


- Mr. Martin (Essex East): You could, I suppose, deal with it in different 
ays, but that is how that figure is reached. 


Mr. KrnpT: I have one other point on that; I am not through with that 
estion. That is at 44 per cent— 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): 4.4 mills. 

_ Mr. Kinpt: But when you applied 44 per cent to each one of the years 
nd then summated that, did it equal 274? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Two hundred and seventy-five. 

Mr. KInDT: Two hundred and seventy-five million? 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): And 5 per cent would be 254 and 4 per cent 
uld be 294. 


Mr. KinptT: Are those figures available? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): They will now appear on the record. I am just 
ving them to you from my notes. These are the calculations we have made. 
€ reason for the use of the 44 per cent interest rate in the sales agreement, 
ich was another question which you mentioned, is simply that it is the 


Mr. KinpT: Well, it takes a little swimming around in those figures to 
ee whether it should have been 4 per cent or whether it should have been 
‘per cent, or to see what percentage should have been used. 


If it came out to 44 and the mathematics of it are correct, then I have 
thing to say except that if a lower interest rate had been chosen—say 4 
‘per cent—it would have meant several million dollars more to British Columbia 
r the purchase of this power, because that set the value, as I understand it. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): This is a current rate. This is a purchase by 
vate utilities, and the 44 per cent represents the current rate. It is what 
y will have to pay and what the market demands. You see, this is a purchase 
private utilities in the United States. 


Mr. Kinpt: That is what they might have to pay if they went out tomorrow 
did it. Will they have to do that? 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is exactly it. 


_ Mr. Kinpr: Supposing it is 10 years from now, what would it be? After 
, this is for 30 years. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): It has to be done right away. 
Mr. KinptT: It is a 30-year proposition and you are assuming it is going - 
e 43 per cent in all the 30 years? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The payment has to be made on the date of 
ication, which date is set for October 1. 
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Mr. Kinpt: You are right there. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): They will have to raise it now. 


Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions I would like to ask. 

First of all, I would be interested to know the view of Alberta. We have 
heard about Saskatchewan and British Columbia, and as Alberta is in the 
middle I wonder if the minister will be good enough to tell us about that. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have had no correspondence with Alberta. 
Mr. Ryan: I take it there has never been any complaint from Alberta? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. 


Mr. RYAN: If Libby is built under United States option, can the United 
States operate Libby in a way that will make it impossible for us to derive 
the downstream benefits from west Kootenay in western Canada that come 
from the Libby dam? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Your question was: can the United States 
operate Libby in a manner that would make it difficult for us to derive the 
downstream benefits? = 

Mr. Ryan: Yes, that is on the return flow of the Kootenay back into 
Canada. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): The controls provided by the treaty and the 
ability of Canada to re-regulate the flow of the Kootenay river in Kootenay 
lake would adequately protect Canada’s generating potential on the Kootenay 
river downstream from Libby. 

I think that is a correct statement. Mr. MacNabb perhaps would care to 
amplify that. 

Mr. MacNass: I think the suggestion is that they might be able to operate 
Libby in a way which would cause quite wide fluctuations in stream flow 
which Canada could not control adequately. But we do not believe this is 
the case. We have looked at it in a number of ways. The most radical type of 
operation, we feel would be to operate Libby as a daily peaking plant; it 
might only operate two hours out of twenty four and at full capacity during 
those two hours. Then we tried it operating for five hours, seven hours and 
10 hours to get the worst possible case. You have 125 miles of channel 
between Libby and Kootenay lake which has a very considerable modifying 
effect on these surges of water and would flatten them out considerably. But 
even if we do not consider this channel storage, assuming that Libby is 
discharging directly into Kootenay lake, the worst possible condition of Libby 
peaking operating on a daily basis would result in a fluctuation of only 
one-tenth of a foot on Kootenay lake. 

Mr. Ryan: What effect would that have on the lake? 

Mr. MacNass: The lake is under Canadian control, limited by an Inter-. 
national Joint Commission order, but west Kootenay can operate the levels 
of that lake under that order so they can regulate it to suit the require- 
ments of the plants of Canada. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I hope Cominco will be called here as a witness 
because we visited that plant and this is of tremendous significance to them | 
in terms of low cost power. I think this is one of the very great advantages. 


Mr. RYAN: Mr. Minister, if Libby be not built under the United States 
option, are they free to divert any of that water? 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): We are. 


Mr. Ryan: No, in the States, I mean. Are they free to divert any of that 
water in the Kootenay? Of 
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Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): We could not prevent them from doing what 


they wanted to do. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Only for consumptive purposes. 
Mr. Ryan: Only for consumptive purposes? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 


Mr. RYAN: Suppose after 100 years we reduced the flow of the Kootenay 
to Montana to 10 per cent of its flow. Then the United States would be free 
to stop the whole of the return flow of Canada at the Idaho border, if the 

_ treaty were no longer in effect. That is to say, if after 100 years, under our 
right to divert, we have reduced the flow of the Kootenay flowing south down 
to 10 per cent, as we are entitled to do, we can take 90 per cent of the water. 

Mr. MacNass: That is right. 

Mr. Ryan: While the United States, is turn, with what it has left, the 10 
per cent, plus what it was from its Kootenai tributaries in the United States 
would be free to do what it wanted to do with its waters. It could stop them 


from coming back across the Canadian border, and our plants could be in 
trouble. 


Mr. MacNass: That would be after the termination of the treaty. 


Mr. RYAN: Yes. We both have bargaining powers. There is still a very good 
bargaining position in the hands of both parties there. 


Mr. MacNass: That is right. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Is there anything to prevent the United States authorities 


from diverting water for consumptive purposes by gravity rather than by 
letting it flow into Kootenay lake? 


Mr. MacNapss: No. 
Mr. Ryan: According to their law, do they not have an established right 
for which they must pay damages when we come to exercise our option? 


Mr. MacNass: I would think that the Columbia treaty would be the law, 
otherwise they could make consumptive diversion. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: The rule is first in use, and first in right under that situation. 
Mr. MAcNass: If it is a diversion for consumptive use, the right is acquired 


| for both countries. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: We would have very little left by the time it came to 
exercising our right. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Oh no, no. 

Mr. Ryan: I am not sure. If we had to make these diversions and have 90 
ber cent of the upper Kootenay waters diverted into the upper Columbia, or 
take them across the Rockies, wherever we may want to take them, we can 
make these diversions without paying any damages for downstream injurious 
affection in the United States. Is that correct? This treaty makes it clear that 
we have to pay no damages whatsoever. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): What is that again, please? 


Mr. RYAN: We can take a diversion, taking 90 per cent of the east Kootenay 


Waters, and pay no damages for injurious effects downstream. But on the 


return of waters coming up into Canada, they would have to pay damages for 
injurious effects on our power plants, otherwise. Would that be correct? This 
is a little involved, I realize. But may we not divert water, are we not entitled 
to do that over a 100 year progressive period of 20, 60 and 80 years? And 
Suppose we do take 90 per cent of the east Kootenay water before it crosses 
the border, then we are free of any claim for all time for injurious effects 
downstream in the United States. 
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Mr. MacNass: There is no legal liability, that is, under the Columbia 
River Treaty. 7 ! 
Mr. RyaN: What about on the return when the river comes back into. 
Canada up through Idaho there and into Kootenay lake? If they cut off the ' 
water coming back to Canada can we make a claim for injurious effects, for 
damage done in Canada, by their cutting off our water? 4 
Mr. MacNazs: During the life of the treaty they cannot divert for power 
purposes, but only for consumptive use purposes; and if they do it for con- — 
sumptive use purposes, then we have no claim. After the treaty they can do it 
for either purpose, and there is still no claim against them under the treaty. % 
Mr. Ryan: If they did it after the treaty, would we not have a claim 4 
against them for injurious effects? 7 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Just a second. There is another point to this. — 
Are you thinking about article IV of the treaty? e 
Mr. Ryan: I did not have article IV in mind, no sir. 4 a 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Perhaps Mr. Olson may speak to that. f 

Mr. RYAN: Maybe I might let the question stand to give Mr. Olson a chance © 
to look at it over night. ae 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): You are talking about a diversion during the 
treaty for consumptive use? | 
Mr. Ryan: No, no. I thought it was pretty clear. z 2 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): So that there will be no confusion, would you | 
mind repeating your question? ie 
Mr. Ryan: If we should make this progressive diversion over the 100 year 
period from the east Kootenay where it flows south across the border into — 
Montana, and we leave only 10 per cent of the river flowing into the United 
States, which I understand is assured to the United States under this treaty, — 
then I would take it that the Americans can make no claim whatsoever against — 
us for injurious effects downstream in the United States with respect to such | 
diversion. Very well. Now, suppose we have terminated the treaty, but the — 
Americans decided that they want to cut off the northward flow of the Kootenai _ 
into Kootenay lake, or to stop the flow in whole or in part, do we then have a — 
claim for injurious effects for damage done to our plants and property i i 
Canada? 4 
Mr. E. R. Otson (Department of Justice): It would depend on what the 
international law was at that time, and if the Boundary Waters Treaty were 
enforced. You would have the same question which arises under article I 1 
in that respect which we discussed this morning. If that treaty was not — 
regarded as the law, then the question would be determined in accordance 
with international law. , 
Mr. Ryan: Thank you. ‘ 
Mr. GELBER: I understand that according to the Columbia River Treaty, a 
claim cannot be pursued in Canadian courts as it could under the treaty one 
1909. Is that just for the life of the treaty, or is that to be the law for all 
time? a 
Mr. Otson: Once a diversion is lawfully instituted under the Columbia 
River Treaty, that is the end of the matter, and it would not be possible after 
the Columbia River Treaty were terminated, for people then to obtain 
prospective or retroactive damages, on the assumption that there was an action 
maintainable in Canadian courts in any event. i 
Mr. GELBER: So even after the life of the Columbia River Treaty, the treaty 
of 1909 remains modified to that extent? a 
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Mr. Otson: In so far as diversions are concerned that have been lawfully 
tuted under the Columbia River Treaty, such diversions could be carried 


_ Mr. LEBoE: Am I correct in my impression that international law at the 

sent time makes it illegal to interfere with establishments already on these 
ivers by diversion of water, as it might happen if the Kootenay were diverted — 

at the present time? People could not interfere with the present West Kootenay 
ower development. Would that not apply when it comes to later years? 

Mr. OLson: I am sorry, but I have lost you. Would you mind repeating your 

uestion. 

Mr. LEBOE: I am sorry. My understanding is that any power which is at 


resent on this river, by international law must be maintained by the flow of 
the water without any interference. 


; Mr. OLson: I am sorry; to what portion of the international law are you 
referring that has that effect? 


Mr. WILLOUGHBY: Not being a legal man, I am just asking the question; am 
correct in my impression? 
Mr. OLSON: The situation now in so far as those plants are concerned is 
that their protection lies in the Boundary Waters Treaty, whatever that protec- 
tion might be. 


_ Mr. WiLLoucHsy: Any diversion from that river would be illegal at the 
present time? 
ae 


Mr. OLSon: Well, it would involve a question of the rights under the , 
oundary Waters Treaty. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is provided for in Article IT of the Boundary 
aters Treaty where, if there was any injury on the other side of the boundary, 
ey are given rights and are entitled to the same legal remedies as if the injury 


took place in the country where the diversion interference developed. That is 
‘ovided for in the treaty. 


Mr. WILLOUGHBY: Because of the fact that Libby is not developed at 
resent, we would have the rights to divert that water at the end of the treaty, 
but they would not have the rights to divert water out of the Kootenai unless 
ie Boundary Treaty is changed 


Mr. Ouson: Is that on the assumption that the Columbia River Treaty . 
In force? The existence of these structures, I do not think, relates to the 
right to divert. They very well may relate to the question of the compensation, 
if any; but if you otherwise have the right to divert, the existence of structures 
one side or the other does not interfere with that right, but it does relate 
0 the question of compensation. 


Mr. BREWIN: On a point of order; you do not want us, Mr. Chairman, 
| to go into the legal questions in respect of rights of diversion now. Mr. Olson 
Will be available later? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Oh yes. 


Mr. Groos: My question, Mr. Chairman, is for Mr. MacNabb. In this table 
‘page 52 of the presentation, you refer to the cost of the various diversion 
hemes. In the case of the Columbia river, Surprise reservoir diversion, where 
» have the highest dollar per acre foot cost, could Mr. MacNabb tell me on 
at basis this figure was arrived at? Particularly they must have taken into 
count the cost of the electrical power to be used in transporting this water 
ym the Columbia to the South Saskatchewan reservoir. I wonder what cost 
re per unit of power was being used? 


_ Mr. MacNazs: They assume the power they would need to drive the 
ps—the 13.3 billion kilowatt hours annually—they could obtain for three 
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mills. The power they would try to recover on the eastern slopes of the — 
mountains they assumed they could develop at one mill per kilowatt hour, and 
the power they were developing at one mill per kilowatt hour would have a 
value on the eastern slopes of three mills; so, they would have a profit of two 
mills to apply against the diversion plan. 

Mr. Groos: Where do they expect to get this three mill power? 

Mr. MacNaps: From the Columbia development. 

Mr. PucH: My question is for Mr. MacNabb. As I understand it, the 
diversion was satisfactory for consumptive purposes, but not for power. 
Tuesday, when the minister was making his statement describing this, he stated — 
it could be used for power. He said there was some question in respect of it, 
but it was quite all right to use it for power. Is that so, or is it not? I asked 
if this was made a subject of the protocol. ; 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I said the primary use must be for irrigation, 
for consumptive purposes which would include irrigation. If it could be used 
incidentally for power and that was not the primary use, my interpretation is 
that could be done. That was the argument between Mr. Brewin and me 
this morning. He wanted to know why we could not spell it out. The impor- 
tant thing is to make sure that the diversion is first for a consumptive use as 
defined in the treaty. 

Mr. PuGH: Yes; and that is as I understood it. However, you went on further 
to say, when I asked if this had been the subject of protocol, no, but that you 
had understood this was quite in order. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): What I think I said this morning was that I 
had given my interpretation during our negotiations. This was not the subject _ 
matter of the protocol. My interpretation of that clause in respect of the right 
of diversion was as I stated with regard to the incidental use for power. 

Mr. Pucu: We can divert for consumptive use and incidental to that con- 
sumptive use if we can use it for power it will be quite all right; does that 
mean the water then would have to be returned to the river? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, no; there would be no way of doing it. 


Mr. PucuH: I just wanted to nail it down. It does seem to me to be fairly 
important. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): We will put it another way. This morning I 
argued with Mr. Brewin that there is a clear right to make diversion out of — 
the Columbia river for consumptive uses. The authority for that is Article 
XIII(1) of the treaty. Item 6 (1) of the protocol states explicitly that this — 
right of diversion exists. I also mentioned that General Itschner, who was the 
former head of the United States corps of army engineers, and who was part 
of the United States delegation that negotiated the treaty up to 1961, accepts 4 
this to be the case in the testimony before the United States Senate committee 7g 
on foreign relations which we quoted this morning. The reference in the — 
interpretation article to the generation of hydroelectric power is intended to 
make plain that none of the broad terms used to define the consumptive uses 
which can provide the justification for our diversion, such as municipal or 
industrial purposes, include the generating of electric power. That does not — 
mean that a diversion which is justifiable on the basis of one of the specified 
consumptive uses cannot in the process develop some electric power. That is 
what I said. I argued that if a large flow of water, being diverted quite prop- 
erly for a genuine consumptive use was to be used to produce a kilowatt of : 
power without affecting the flow of the water, it would be absurd to suggest 
that that would be prohibited. Such a consideration would involve wasteful 
use of a resource and would not make economic, legal—or common—sense. | 
So, the reasonable position surely is that if a diversion is genuinely for a 
a 
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Meonsumptive use, it can be made. If it is not genuinely for a consumptive use, 
_ it cannot be made on the pretext that it is for such a use. If power is produced 
- from the water that it is justifiable to divert for consumptive use, that would 


not affect the legality of the diversion. That is the way I interpret it. 

Mr. Haipasz: On page 39 of the blue book, midway down the last para- 
graph, our attention is drawn to a limited diversion of the Kootenay river. I 
assume that relates to the east Kootenay river. Reference is made to studies 
of power development carried out independently by Canada. Would you please 
tell us, Mr. MacNabb, what studies were undertaken independently by Canada, 
at whose request, and the dates of these studies? 


Mr. MacNass: Well, the original reference on the Columbia was made in 


1944, I believe, and since that date there have been a great number of studies 


‘Canada has made, some of which have considered international development 


-and others which have considered independent development by Canada. 


Mr. Hawasz: What do you mean by the word “independent”? 
Mr. MacNags: What Canada could produce in the way of power from the 


_ Columbia basin if they undertook to do it completely independently of the 


United States, there being no downstream benefits from the United States 


|-and no flood control benefits. To set about to develop the river by reason of 
_ the amount of power we could get out of it independently and taking into 


consideration the various plans of development which would be required. It 
would be difficult to describe this in a short term. These studies have gone on 
for years. 

I have a report here which, if the committee wishes, I could table and then 
I could read from it in order to show you the results of the studies, which 
would indicate that the limited diversion plan at Canal Flats was the best for 


| Canada. 


Mr. Harpasz: Is that in respect of diversion for hydroelectric power or for 
irrigation? 

Mr. MacNass: For hydroelectric power, which is the greatest benefit 
Within the basin. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex-East): If I may interrupt, I think this is one of the 


_ vital questions and I do think it would be useful if Mr. MacNabb was allowed 
'to expand on this. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that this report be tabled? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
Mr. MacNass: Then I will have copies of the report passed around. I will 


Wait until you receive the report and then I can refer to it. 


Mr. PucH: I have a supplementary question. How less effective is the 
present plan under the treaty as against the suggested original Canal Flats plan. 


Mr. MacNasze: The present plan complements the Canal Flats one. Twenty 
years after ratification we can make a diversion at Canal Flats. 

Mr. PucH: But I am referring to the present time. As I understood 
Originally the first idea was a very heavy diversion at Canal Flats. 


Mr. MacNass: No. We studied a number of diversions. At Canal Flats. 


We studied plans with no diversion at all, leaving the Kootenay river in its 


‘present channel; and then we went to the next step, a limited diversion at 


Canal Flats, which would be produced by a not too expensive dam at Canal 


Flats. 
| If you refer to your presentation paper at page 38 of the blue book you 


will find a picture there of Canal Flats; you will see the Kootenay river in the 
(foreground and Columbia lake in the background which is the headwaters of 
‘the Columbia river. So, you can see it is a very simple diversion to take 
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Kootenay river water and pass it across the flats into the headwaters of th 
Columbia. So, this produces very low cost power on the Columbia river. — 
Then we went to other stages of development; we would build a dam 
at Copper creek farther down and store water on the Kootenay and the head- 
waters of the Columbia. Then we went one stage further, to the Bull river- 
Luxor diversion, and finally we considered the dam right at the border, the 
Dorr project, which would pump water up the Kootenay against the natural 
flow into the Bull-Luxor reservoir and then on down the Columbia. a 
We studied about five different phases of diversion and, if I could refer 
to this report which has been passed out, perhaps you can see how we went 
about this. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): If I may say so, this is one of the important — 
matters and I think it would be very useful if we expanded on this. e 
Mr. PucH: Why was the diversion at Canal Flats not one of the initial 
steps then? , 
Mr. MacNass: It was not worth while making a diversion of Koote 
water which could be utilized at the plants on the Kootenay river if we h 
nothing on the Columbia to divert it to. There is no use of diverting wat 
into the Columbia if you have no way of using it. So, the logical step was t0 
develop the projects on the Columbia first and, when they are developed, and 
you have a greater head on the Columbia, then you start and take water from — 
the Kootenay. . 
Mr. PucH: Just in respect of that and in order to get a better idea of t 
planned diversion at Canal Flats in 20 years time, how much of the 
stream of the Kootenay would that cut off? q 
Mr. MacNass: That would take about 20 per cent of the flow of t 
Kootenay river where it crosses the international border on its flow sou 
and this is the diversion that is permitted by the treaty 20 years af 
ratification. h 
Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman— 4 
The CHAIRMAN: If I may interrupt, Mr. Herridge, I am a little confuse 
the present time. I had a list consisting of yourself, Mr. Turner and then 1 
Fleming. Now, I do not think we should divert from the subject until we have 
exhausted it. Does your question pertain to what has been discussed? ; 
Mr. HerripcE: No; my question is in respect of something else. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Would you excuse me, Mr. Herridge. Mr. Pug 
questioning has resulted in the introduction of this report which, I think, 
will find is one of the fundamentals of this whole proposition, and I thi 
it would be of great assistance to the members of the committee, Mr MacNa 
if you would go through it, because understanding this is a very vital t 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

Mr. HeRRIDGE: First of all, Mr. Chairman, I have two questions. th 

Is it correct to say in the commencement of the first negotiations sevel 
meetings were conducted on the basis of sequence 9(a) and it had the sup 
of the officials of the water resources branch. ‘ag 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Herridge, this is dealt with in the blue 
book around page 73. are 

Mr. MacNass: Pages 66 and 68. ri 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): We deal with that, Mr. Herridge. I kno v ; 


could not get here because of the bad weather in a country that is gene: 
void of bad weather. However, we did go into this with some care, and i 


he 
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woulc look at pages 66 and 67 of the presentation I think you will find this 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I have a further question; could we have the minutes of 
he negotiating committees, both the former government and this government, 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Well, these are privileged documents. This 
pened under a former government and_ these minutes are absolutely 
vileged. First of all, we would be open to censure by the United States. 
my opinion, the notes of negotiation are obviously privileged. Although 


can ask any question in respect of policy, I do not think you have the 
ht to ask for the tabling of these. 


_ Mr. MacNass: This report deals with the water resources investigations 
yy the water resources branch of the federal government. 


The purpose of the report is to provide a very brief resume of investiga- 


Columbia river basin in Canada. 
Mr. Krnpt: Potential for what? 
Mr. MAcNass: Power. 
Mr. KINDT: Only power? 
Mr. MACNasB: Yes. 
Mr. Kinor: Not multiple purposes? 
Mr. MacNass: No. They are referred to in the presentation paper. But, 


umbia basin itself and, in the course of the investigation of what reservoir 
eas would be flooded, we studied the potential of these areas. 


Mr. KinptT: I think defining terms is the first thing which should be done 
respect of a study such as this in order that it may be understood, Having 
gard to this particular study what does the word “potential” mean? 


_ Mr. MacNass: This means water resources potential primarily for power. 
_ Mr. Kinpt: Did you say primarily? 

. MacNass: That is right. 

. KinpT: Do you mean exclusively? 

. MacNass: No, I mean primarily. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think if we are going to make progress it 


be helpful for members of the committee to make small notes of these 
S as we proceed. 


_ Mr. Kinpt: I do not agree with you. I want to know what the definition 
in respect of the word “potential” as used in this report. 


_ The CHarrman: I think it might be helpful if we allow the witness to 
Complete a paragraph before we ask questions. Of course I am in the hands 
Of this committee. I feel that if we wish this to be developed in some logical 

ly by Mr. MacNabb we should allow him to proceed paragraph by para- 
aph and then ask questions in regard to that which he has read. I do not 
think it is fair to check Mr. MacNabb. 


Mr. Krinpt: I am not checking him. 


The CHarrman: I am afraid if we proceed in the way we have been 
ing we will not allow him to place this information before the committee 
a cogent manner. 


a Mr. KinpT: I am not checking Mr. MacNabb, Mr. Chairman. Perhaps you 
id allow me to complete my suggestion. 
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The CuHarrMAN: As you appreciate, there will be individuals reading the 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence who will not be in possession of this | 
report which we have before us and, accordingly, it would seem reasonable — 
to present the material in some sort of orderly way. ‘ 

Mr. KinpT: With all due respect, Mr. Chairman, I have yet to see a 
report as voluminous as this presented without first of all a definition of terms 
being made so that those individuals listening to the explanation will under- 
stand what it means. All I am asking for is a definition of the word “potential”. — 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I should like to make a suggestion in regard 
to an orderly record. Would it be agreeable to allow Mr. MacNabb to read a 
paragraph and then ask him questions in respect of that paragraph? 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable? 


go through this report touching the highlights and then ask him questions in 
respect of the whole subject. We have followed this procedure in respect of the — 
minister’s report and I feel that we progressed in a very satisfactory manner. 
Mr. Kinpt: We will then know nothing about it until he has finished. 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
Mr. Harpasz: I am in favour of the procedure suggested by Mr. Herridge. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is this agreeable to the committee? r 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
Some hon. MEMBERS: No. ; 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I think perhaps we should just deal with a paragraph at ay : 
time and ask questions in relation to that specific paragraph rather than ask 
questions about subjects covered generally by the report. This procedure would — 
allow us to make progress and keep the record in order at the same time. ¥ 
Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Mr. Chairman, I would suggest perhaps the — 
procedure we should adopt is to allow Mr. MacNabb to answer the question 
which can be done quickly and then proceed. I think the doctor wants to be 
helpful. 
Mr. Krnpt: I am only asking to be allowed to be helpful. I understand Mr. 
MacNabb is ready to answer the question if we allow him to do so. 


Mr. MacNass: The answer is contained on page 36 of the presentation © : 
paper which refers to this same study. ‘ 


Mr. Kinpt: Let us find the page before you read it. ‘ 
Mr. MacNass: The relative portion reads as follows: 4 
Such studies of the Columbia river basin in Canada concentrated on — 


the development of the river for power, not only because of the com=- 
plexity of this aspect of the problem, but because the development of 
power appeared as the largest and most valuable benefit from the ~ 
resource. The studies of the whole of the Columbia river basin which 
were being carried on simultaneously by the International Columbia 
River Engineering Board also concentrated on power development. 
Conclusion (e) of the board’s 1959 report to the International Joint 
Commission stated in part: Bi, 

The largest and most valuable benefit to be obtained from water — 

resources developments in the Columbia river basin is the produc- — 

tion of hydroelectric power. a 


In the process of studying the power potential of the basin in Canada 
the investigations carried out in the reservoir areas of the proposed 
projects indicated to some extent the beneficial or detrimental effect 
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the various plans of development would have on the use of the river 
valleys for irrigation, agriculture, forestry, mining, manufacturing, fish 
and wildlife, recreation and transportation. This chapter briefly reviews 
the results of those studies as they relate to strictly independent develop- 
ment in the Canadian portion of the basin. 


The presentation then carries on and makes comment about the use of 
the valleys for recreation, agriculture and so forth. The report which I will 
read to you now deals with the power aspect of the development. 

Mr. Davis: I should like to ask a question for clarification. Power seems 
important as long as it is in regard to the waters kept within the Columbia 
Yiver basin. Are we talking only about the flows of water in the Columbia 
river basin? 


a Mr. MacNass: There are possibilities discussed in respect of diversions 


of water for irrigation within the Columbia river basin as well. These are 
set out at page 49 of the presentation paper and have been considered. 


Mr. Davis: When you said that power was most important you were 


| talking about developments within the basin? 


Mr. MacNass: That is right. 
Referring again to this study, it is entitled “Water Power Resources in 
The Columbia River Basin in Canada Investigations of the Water Resources 
Branch”, and it reads as follows: 


The purpose of this report is to provide a very brief resume of 
the investigations carried out by or for the federal government in 
connection with its studies of plans for the development of the water 
resources potential of the Columbia river basin in Canada. 

Field Investigations. 

The field work for the investigation of possible sites in Canada 
for the construction of power dams and storage reservoirs on the 
Columbia river and its tributaries was initiated in 1945. In the course 
of that work more than 20 locations for projects were examined on 
the main stem of the Columbia river in Canada and over 10 locations 
in the Kootenay river basin. Studies were also carried out to assess 
the water resource potential of the Pend d’Oreille river and many of 
the smaller tributaries such as the Okanagan—Similkameen, Kettle, 
Incomappleaux, Beaton, Lardeau, Duncan and Goldstream rivers. Pos- 
sibilities of sub-basin and trans-basin diversions were also investigated 
to provide a comprehensive basis for a preliminary evaluation of the 
hydro resources of the Canadian Columbia river basin. The sites studied 
in this programme of investigation are shown on Plate 1. 


That plate is the next page of the report. 


To continue reading the report: 

Aerial photographs were taken of the entire basin to assist in 
preliminary studies and the planning of site locations and reservoir 
areas. Topographical, bathymetric, geodetic and geological mapping of 
the reservoir and site areas were carried out by various agencies of 
the federal government, including: the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources; Mines and Technical Surveys; and Public 
Works. 


The Water Resources Branch utilized over 200 drill holes in the 
preliminary examination of subsurface conditions at damsites. This 
examination was supplemented by a fairly extensive programme of 
seismic exploration. In addition, surveys were made in the vicinity of 
the more favourable sites to locate sources of construction materials 
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such as concrete aggregates and various types of earthfill mater 
Laboratory analyses were made of soil samples from many of 
site areas. , 

A network of stream gauging stations and groundwater wells was 
established to provide data on water supply. Soil surveys were carried 
out in the basins of the Upper Columbia and Kootenay rivers to 
determine irrigable acreages. i. 

Preliminary surveys were made to estimate the costs involved in 
land acquisition, clearing of reservoir areas, relocations of railways, 
highways, secondary roads, communities and other dislocations con- 
nected with the various projects. q 

Lists of the sites investigated and reports prepared in connection 
with the field investigation are given in Appendix 1 of this paper. — 


, ‘4 


I must apologize for the fact that we only have two complete sets of the 
appendices, but I will leave these with the clerk. There are a total of five 
appendices which go with it. d 

Office Studies: As the field investigations progressed, office studie S 
were undertaken by the water resources branch and its engineering 
consultants to determine the more favourable combinations of projects 
which could provide the best use of the power resource of the Upper 
Columbia river basin in the national interest of Canada. 


Mr. Turner: Mr. Chairman, I wonder whether it is necessary for the 
witness to proceed to read the entire report, if that is his intention. Perhaps 
the committee might consider the feasibility of making this report part of 
record, or perhaps allow it to stay overnight in the hands of the members 
of the committee. 

The CuarrMAN: Is that agreeable? oa 

It is agreed to make the report part of the record. a i 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): May I ask Mr. Turner the following question 
because I have to consider my timetable? Do I understand that tomorrow you 
will go on to deal with Mr. MacNabb’s report? a 

Mr. TURNER: Yes. R 

Mr. Herrwwce: Mr. Chairman, on page 3 of the report it says: 

Preliminary surveys were made to estimate the costs involvec 
land acquisition, clearing of reservoir areas, relocations of railways, hi 
ways, secondary roads, communities and other dislocations connected 
with the various projects. 


Has Mr. MacNabb any figures which he could give the committee of 
various costs? . 
Mr. MacNass: We have reports on the investigations we did in ea I 


could look at them. 

Mr. HEeRRIDGE: Can we get them on the record tomorrow? 

Mr. MacNass: We have them here now. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: We want them on the record of this committee. 

Mr. MacNass: They are very extensive. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Surely there must be total figures for these various it 

Mr. MacNass: These were carried out in 1957 to 1958 and they are 1 
basis for the costs used by the international Columbia river engineering board 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Will we be able to get those figures into the re 
tomorrow? a 
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‘The CHAIRMAN: Did you say into the record? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes, into our records. 

Me Mr. Martin (Essex East): It would be useful to bring them into the 
ecord so as to see the thoroughness of the work. / 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): The totals could be placed on the 
cord. 


_ Mr. Herrince: Yes, the totals. I am interested in these figures. 


Mr. MacNass: We also have, if you like, a complete album in the case of 
the Arrow lakes reservoir and every building that would be affected by the 
reservoir. They were collected in 1957-58 and are contained in six volumes. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Does this mean there has been a survey of the value? 
Mr. MacNass: Yes. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): You have to go through all these documents 
ight, Mr. Herridge. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): There is one question I wanted to 
isk Mr. Martin for clarification; it may have come up during the last two days 
f testimony but I missed it. In Article XIII, section 2 there is reference to 
‘diversion from the Kootenay river to the headwaters of the Columbia river 
and again, the same thing occurs in subsequent paragraphs. The diversion 
erred to is always from the Kootenay to the headwaters of the Columbia; 
ereas all of this morning and for some considerable time we have been 
cussing diversion from one basin to another. Is that covered by section 6 of 
article XIII, that is diversion of one basin into another basin? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): It is covered by article XIII 1. Paragraph 1 is 
eral while paragraphs 2, 3 and 4 are limited to the Kootenay, and so is 
agraph 5. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Paragraph 6 also seems to cover 
ariation. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Paragraph 6 deals with the Kootenay, while 
agraph 1 is the general one. Could I make one comment at this point. It 
uld be clear that the federal government is not responsible for the evalua- 
is; that is clear. We did not conduct them. 

Mr. MacNass: Not the recent one, sir. We did conduct the ones in the 
0’s. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: That is the figure we would like to have, the one for which 
federal government is responsible. 


Mr. MacNass: You mean the ones that the ICREB used in its report to 
International Joint Commission? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): There have been other evaluations made since 
nen by the province and they will be equally authentic. 


Mr. LEBOE: The question I wish to raise at this particular moment came 
my mind right now but I think it is important just the same. I would draw 
attention of the committee to the Pend d’Oreille river which develops at 
particular moment I believe some 480,000 horsepower at Waneta No. 1 
I believe Waneta No. 2 is capable of producing a similar amount of elec- 
al power. This river flows from the United States into Canada and dumps 

ito the Columbia just north of the border. I think it is important to remember 
that the downstream benefits accrue to Canada at this moment without any 
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cost to Canada. When we are looking at the whole proposition of the develop- 
ment of the Columbia it seems to me the committee must be made aware of 
the fact that this is a process of negotiation. I think our friends from Alberta 
could say something about the Milk river in the province of Alberta. I think — 
these things should be made clear when the committee gives consideration to 
the proposal concerning the Columbia river. ‘ 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think this is a very important observation. 
Mr. TurNER: This morning flattering comments in respect of Mr. MacNabb 
by the Secretary of State for External Affairs might have given some members A 
the impression that Mr. MacNabb is the only engineer representing the Canadian 
government in respect of the treaty and the studies that preceded the treaty. 
I would like to ask him who the other engineers were and what other engineer- — 
ing firms cooperated or presented the Canadian government or the British 
Columbia government with the engineering data backing up the treaty. q 
Mr. MacNass: These investigations have stretched out over 20 years. I — 
have been personally involved for 10 years. I am sure that if I start naming ~ 
individuals I am going to miss a lot of people who have contributed a great 
deal to this. = 
Mr. TuRNER: Presumably you have engineers of the water resources — 
branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. is 
Mr. MacNass: That is true. Starting with the international Columbia river ip 
engineering board which reported to the International Joint Commission, the — 
membership on this board changed several times during the 15 years in which a 
they were studying the problem. When they reported to the commission ing 
1959 the membership was made up of Mr. J. D. McLeod, chief engineer of the © 
water resources branch, Mr. C. K. Hurst who is from the Department of Public 4 
Works, Mr. P. R. Purcell who is now the chief engineer of the British Columbia — 
energy board. fay, 
Under the members they had an engineering committee made up of Mr. ‘oe 
H. Ramsden, our water resources branch district engineer in Vancouver, Mr. — 
A. W. Walkley, Department of Public Works, Vancouver; Mr. E. W. Bassett, — 
deputy minister of the British Columbia department of lands, who was one — 
of the treaty negotiaters. Again, under that committee there was a work ~ 
group; there always has to be a work group. This consisted of Mr. A. Webster, — 
Department of Public Works; Mr. J. M. Wallace, water resources branch, 4 
Vancouver; Mr. G. J. A. Kidd, deputy controller of water rights in British — 
Columbia, who is here today; Mr. B. E. Russell, water resources branch. The ~ 
people who carried out the actual system studies, the sequence studies form. 
VII, VIII and IX (a), were myself, Mr. Fisher and Mr. White of the water — 
resources branch. vie. 
Mr. TurNER: Did any of the engineers of the Columbia river engineering — 
board participate with the Canadian negotiating team with the United States? 


Mr. MacNass: Of the list I have just named, 10 out of 13 were indirectly e 
or directly available to the Canadian negotiators and some of them also assisted — 
the International Joint Commission when they negotiated the principles for 
the division of the downstream benefits. - 


Mr. TURNER: There was a statement made before the standing committee — 
of external affairs on Wednesday, March 23, 1960, having to do with the — 
engineers of the Columbia river engineering board. I want to read it and ask — 
you whether the engineers referred to were also part of the research team of 
the negotiating team for the Canadian government. The statement is found 
on page 205 of the proceedings. ‘ 

The international Columbia river engineering board was told to take — 
the various arrays of projects which have been agreed on for study — 
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in the commission—which are designated in these reports as sequence 
VII, VIII and IX respectively—with the question of with and without 
High Arrow added on to each of the alternatives as well. After a very, 
very careful consideration by gentlemen whom we regard as the best 
experts in the North American continent on these matters, they laid 
down a common basis for setting up the benefit-cost ratios of all the 
individual projects in the system—and that has ‘been done. 


Then they refer to research, information and negotiation of this treaty on 


behalf of Canada. 


Mr. MacNass: The men referred to made up the Columbia river engineer- 


_ ing board and the people on that board are the people I have named here. 
_ Ten of the 13 people were available to the negotiators, either directly or 
' indirectly, during the treaty negotiations. 


Mr. TuRNER: For the committee’s information, those men referred to as 
the “best experts on the North American continent” were so qualified by 


General McNaughton on Wednesday, March 23, 1960, before the standing 


committee on external affairs. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): May I supplement this, Mr. Chairman, and say 
that in addition to the names Mr. MacNabb has mentioned, of course we have 


_ the advantage of the report of the following very outstanding people, and 
in some cases engineering authorities of world repute: Crippen-Wright 
_ Engineering Limited; the Montreal Engineering Company; the report of Sir 
_ Alexander Gibb and Partners and Merz and McLellan, whose services were 


‘Made available to the British Columbia energy board; and the British Columbia 
Engineering Company Limited. This will be found in the appendix on page 
six following the table of contents in the white paper tabled in the House 
_of Commons on March 3. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron? 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, I want 
to deal with another matter. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I have just one question which arises out of what has just 
_ been asked. 

When the treaty was signed in 1961 and when the costs were almost 
guaranteed, why did the officials advising the government, recommending the 
signing of the treaty, put the cost of High Arrow at $72 million when it has 
turned out to be $129 million? Why did the error come in? 

| Mr. MacNaps: You may interpret this as an error but I do not think it 
was, and I think British Columbia witnesses will be able to answer this in 


| detail. One of the large changes has been brought about by construction of 


the Celgar plant at Castlegar. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: That was under construction. 


Mr. MacNass: No, it went into operation in the spring of 1961. Since 
then new designs have made provision for a lock and there have been new 
designs of the dam itself, and new estimates of the payment to people who 
‘would be dislocated. However, I assure you it is not just the cost of Arrow 
‘lakes that has gone up since 1961. 

i 


Mr. HERRIDGE: It is a rather excessive increase. The cost-benefit ratio is 
Worked out on that basis. 
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million since the treaty was entered into. So this increase in cost is not limited 
to the one project. 

Mr. Herrwce: Is that likely to be a future experience with other dams? — 


Mr. MacNass: I am sure that dams that will be built 10 years from now 
will cost more than they would if we went ahead and built them now. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Martin says his rent in Ottawa went up! 

Mr. Cameron (Naraimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I would like to ask M 
Martin some questions on payment schedules which I do not quite understand. 
On page 174 of the green book there is a section headed “Present Worth 
and the Time Factor’, in which it is pointed out that, a 
The sale arrangement will provide for the United States buyer to 

receive amounts of power as it is produced downstream over a period of 

30 years. Such a sales contract could involve a series of annual cash 
payments for the power sold each year. Instead, British Columbia pre- 
ferred to receive a single lump sum in advance equivalent in value to 


such future payments. This arrangement has been agreed to. 4 q 


Was this agreed to, Mr. Martin, by the association of purchasing utilities 

in the United States? ‘ 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): This was agreed to by the United States 
negotiating team. 7 
he; 


« 
~ 
*f 
¥ 
‘ 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): They agreed that t y 
would pay the lump sum? 4 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): They are not going to pay it but this is th 
agreement with us and now they have set up an authority to go out and raise 
this money because the purchaser is a private purchaser. ae, 


Mr. CameERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, I know. 


payments”’. is 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I should just add that at one stage, in the latter 
part of the negotiations stage, there was a representative of the purchasers. 
present but that person was not a party to the negotiations of the treaty and 
the protocol. This was a negotiation between governments. i 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): They have undertake n 
to make the lump sum provided? 4 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. 


Mr. CamERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): In section (e) you poi it 

out that, “id 
In Canada, a single agency in British Columbia will receive the ent: 
amounts paid in return for its service of operating the treaty stor 
in Canada. From the Canadian point of view it is thus reasonab 


consider the payment as a whole. 


Pe 8 


This means it is going to be a single payment from the United S 
government plus the association of purchasing utilities? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, there is no payment by the United Ss 
government at all except the flood control payment. ih) 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That is what I meant 
Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Yes. Ba 


Mr. CamMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): In this section you con- 
sider the payment as a whole, presumably both sections. ‘Te 


\« ag 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): The term there is ‘will receive” in (e) at 
page 175: . 
In Canada, a single agency in British Columbia will receive the entire 
amounts paid... 


“Will receive” is the term. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The point I wanted to 
get clear was that there was no responsibility on the Canadian government to 


vance this payment to British Columbia before they received it from the 
nited States? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Oh no. Canada had to appear in the picture as 
the only authority that could enter into an engagement with another country. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): There is no undertaking 
at the Canadian government would underwrite this advance payment? 

_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): Oh no. 


reserve the sovereignty of each country, the work in each country would be 

undertaken by entities within that country, and that a United States agency 

| does not build a project in Canada. In the light of that, was the nature of the 

f. gotiations such that the price had to do with the cost of the project or with 
e sale of a service? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): With the sale of a service. 


Mr. Davis: In other words, the compensation is for services accruing in 


e United States, and there was no direct relationship with the cost of a project 
in Canada. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): That is right. But naturally in the negotiations 

ye considered a number of factors. I thought you were going to ask about 
| page 105, and I was pointing out to you what you well know, that in the 
nada-British Columbia agreement provision is made in the fourteenth article 
f that agreement for the use of Canadian labour and material to be used in all 
he construction or operation of dams and so on pursuant to the agreement to 
e fullest extent procurable. You know that clause, because I think you had 
omething to do with it. 


Mr. Davis: The compensation for the sale of this service in monetary terms 
S more than enough to build the projects? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Oh yes, there would be a surplus of $53,000,000. 
Mr. Davis: Some of this will go for generating on-site power. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That surplus will provide for about one half 
f the cost involved in establishing the generating machinery. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Can you guarantee that? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): N o, I cannot guarantee anything. But the 
vidence here is based on the most careful calculations. I would not even 
uarantee that you would not end up as the strongest protagonist of this treaty. 
Mr. BREWIN: I would like to ask the Secretary of State for External Affairs 


€ or two questions arising out of his correspondence with General Mc- 

aughton. I am looking at his letter to General McNaughton of August 6. | 
Mr. MarRTIN (Essex East): Would you mind if I got that correspondence. | 

Vhat page? 


_Mr. Brewin: It is close to the beginning. Your letter is August 6; about the 
rd page. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, the third page. 
Mr. BREWIN: Yes, it is the fourth long paragraph. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): The third page is a very small one. 


Mr. BREWIN: Oh well, it is the fourth page, with a long letter dated August 
6, to General McNaughton. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): My letter? 

Mr. BREWIN: Yes. 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): My letter of August 6 is about 2 1/10 pages. 

Mr. BREWIN: That is right. That is the one I refer to. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Which page? 

Mr. BREwIN: The first page. 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Oh, the first page. I am sorry. 

Mr. BREWIN: On the first page there is a long paragraph here. 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Yes, I put that on the record yesterday. 

Mr. BREWIN: Yes, I think you are dealing with General McNaughton’s 
objections to the treaty as it existed before the protocol. 

Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): You mean with respect to the selection of 
projects? 


Mr. BREWIN: Yes. And perhaps one of the major objectives was that 


General McNaughton felt that the Bow river Luxor project was preferable to 
the High Arrow-Libby. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Yes. 
Mr. BREWIN: Then you say: 


The problem associated with such a suggested change of projects, aside 4 


altogether from the conclusions of engineering firms which support the 
High Arrow development, is the problem of jurisdiction. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Yes. 
Mr. BREWIN: I continue: 


From the records which are available, it would appear that the province } 


of British Columbia, which under the British North America Act has — 


jurisdiction over the water resources of that province, considered the 


alternatives and then selected the present treaty projects for inclusion 


in a co-operative plan of development. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. 


Mr. BREWIN: I just pause to say that this is confirmed by what Mr. 
Harkness said in the house the other day. 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Yes. 


Mr. Brewin: Even though in his view I think he is inclined to agree with 
General McNaughton. 


vy 
’ 
a 


cs) 
iy 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): He acknowledged that the flooding under the © 


unaccepted plan would be very much greater, but the yield of power would 
be very much higher, and the cost of the power would be very much higher. 


Mr. Brewin: I take it that it is a fact that the records show that at a — 


certain stage British Columbia did express quite clearly its preference for the 
treaty plan. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Yes. The position I take in that paragraph is 
expounded further on in the presentation, as it appears on pages 66 to 68. 
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Mr. BREWIN: There is something I would like to ask you about. You go on 


_to say that if they had turned it down, it would be worthwhile considering 


building the thing, and you say: 


This would now appear to be the case with the Door, Bull River- 
Luxor reservoirs and, in the absence of any indication from the province 
that they are prepared to reconsider their decision, I can see no practical 
alternative but to accept it. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Yes. 
Mr. BREWIN: What I wanted to ask you is this; the situation had changed 


| i had it not, since the original view of British Columbia? Was any attempt made 
_ to discuss whether the province of British Columbia might be prepared to 
k reconsider its position? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): The situation had not changed. In the circum- 


| stances it was not as good an arrangement. 


Mr. BREWIN: Was any correspondence had with or any request made to 
the province of British Columbia to see whether under change of circumstances 
they might have a different view? 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): I do not know if there was any correspondence, 


but the consultations between British Columbia and Canada were continuous. 


I presume there may be correspondence. I had no correspondence with British 


_ Columbia. But I had continuous contact and consultation with them directly, 
_ myself, and through my officers, some of whom are here today, and some of 
_ whom are in British Columbia. 


Mr. TURNER: I am advised that the minister has an urgent appointment. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Yes, at 5.50 p.m. 

Mr. TURNER: Might we not consider adjourning now until tomorrow 
morning? 

Mr. BREWIN: I would be glad to keep my questions until tomorrow. I 
would prefer you to meet your appointment now and be available at some 


other time at your convenience. 


Mr. KinpT: I also have two or three questions which I shall be glad to 


hold until tomorrow. 


The CHAIRMAN: We shall meet tomorrow morning at nine o’clock sharp. 


Could it be left that way? 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): I cannot be here at nine, but we could con- 
tinue with Mr. MacNabb. 

Would it be the pleasure of the committee to sit tonight? 

Mr. TURNER: It is Montreal versus Toronto tonight! 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I could be here around nine-thirty a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Tomorrow will be a short day because of the caucus 
arrangements. We have only from nine until eleven. Is there any other witness 


_ We could carry on with tomorrow? What about Mr. MacNabb? Sharp at nine? 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Yes, that was the arrangement. 
The CHAIRMAN: Unfortunately we must meet in room 112-N tomorrow, 


and then we: shall be back here continuously, we hope, hereafter. 
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APPENDIX “C” 


WATER POWER RESOURCES IN THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
BASIN IN CANADA 
INVESTIGATIONS OF THE WATER RESOURCES BRANCH 


April, 1964. 


The purpose of this report is to provide a very brief resumé of the inves- 
tigations carried out by or for the federal government in connection with its” 
studies of plans for the development of the water resource potential of the 
Columbia River basin in Canada. 


1. Field Investigations 


The field work for the investigation of possible sites in Canada for the . 
construction of power dams and storage reservoirs on the Columbia River 
and its tributaries was initiated in 1945. In the course of that work more 
than 20 locations for projects were examined on the main stem of the Columbia 
River in Canada and over 10 locations in the Kootenay River basin. Studies 
were also carried out to assess the water resource potential of the Pend 
d’Oreille River and many of the smaller tributaries such as the Okanagan- 
Similkameen, Kettle, Incomappleaux, Beaton, Lardeau, Duncan, and Gold- 
stream Rivers. Possibilities of sub-basin and trans-basin diversions were also 
investigated to provide a comprehensive basis for a preliminary evaluation of 
the hydro resources of the Canadian Columbia River basin. The cites studie® 
in this programme of investigation are shown on Plate 1. H 

Aerial photographs were taken of the entire basin to assist in preliminary 
studies and the planning of site locations and reservoir areas. Topographical, 
bathymetric, geodetic and geological mapping of the reservoir and site areas. 
were carried out by various agencies of the federal government, includi: 
the Departments of Northern Affairs and National Resources; Mines and 
Technical Surveys; and Public Works. 

The Water Resources Branch utilized over 200 drill holes in the prelim- 
inary examination of subsurface conditions at damsites. This examination w 
supplemented by a fairly extensive programme of seismic exploration. 
addition, surveys were made in the vicinity of the more favourable sites to 
locate sources of construction materials such as concrete aggregates and variot us 
types of earthfill materials. Laboratory oe ae were made of soil samples 
from many of the site areas. P i 

A network of stream gauging stations ad groundwater wells was estab- 
lished to provide data on the water supply. Soil surveys were carried out i 
the basins of the Upper Columbia and Kootenay Rivers to determine ivigable 
acreages. Preliminary surveys were made to estimate the costs involved 1 
land acquistion, clearing of reservoir areas, relocations of railways, highw 
secondary roads, communities and other dislocations connected with the v. 
ous projects. 

Lists of the sites investigated and reports prepared in connection witl 
the field investigation are given in Appendix 1 of this paper. 


2. Office Studies 


As the field investigations progressed, office studies were undertaken b 
the Water Resources Branch and its engineering consultants to determine t 
more favourable combinations of projects which could provide the best 
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of the power resource of the Upper Columbia River basin in the national © 
interest of Canada. 

At the same time, through the International Columbia River Engineering — 
Board, the federal government also participated in studies of plans for optimum 
development of the water resource of the Columbia River basin without regard — 
to the International Boundary. 

These studies, from both the national and international viewpoint, con- 
centrated on the development of the river basin for power, not only because ~ 
of the complexity of this aspect of the problem, but also because the develop- 
ment of power appeared as the largest and most valuable benefit from the — 
resource. Although the emphasis in the studies was on the power aspect, the 
studies of the reservoir areas involved consideration of the effect of the various — 
proposals on the use of the river valleys for irrigation, agriculture, forestry, — 
mining, manufacturing, fish and wildlife, recreation, and transportation. i 

The results of the international studies are presented in the 1959 Report © 
by the International Columbia River Engineering Board to the International — 
Joint Commission and need not be elaborated on in this paper. This paper 
concerns itself mainly with the findings of the studies related to strictly inde-_ 
pendent development in the Canadian portion of the basin as a sound knowl- 
edge of the best independent development programme is essential before the 
results of an international development can be properly evaluated. : 


ae 


3. System Regulation Studies 


ay — 


The system power studies carried out by the Water Resources Branch in 
the selection of projects and evaluation of plans for the development of the 
Columbia River basin independently by Canada can be divided into four 
separate groups. ii 


(1) The preliminary studies forming the first group consist of power 
output studies of periods of critical streamflow and were made to 
evaluate and select the most desirable projects for inclusion in the 
several alternative hydroelectric development plans. A 


(2) The second or comparative group of studies include complete - 
20-year regulations of streamflow and were made to provide power | 
output data for economic comparison of the several alternative 
plans. 


(3) The third group of studies were made to evaluate the downstream — 
power benefits in the United States resulting from Canadian storages — 
operated for maximum Canadian at-site generation. This group of 
studies provided data for an assessment of downstream power bene- 
fits in a situation with no co-ordination of the Canadian system with — 
United States plants, as well as the additional benefits possible from _ 
co-ordinated Canadian-United States operation. 4 


(4) The fourth group of studies were made to assess the economics of 
diverting water from the Columbia River basin into the Fraser River 
basin for the development of hydro-electric power. , 


The results of the more recent power studies are summarized in Appen- 
dix 2. The earlier power studies made on the basis of very tentative flow and | 
project data have not been included in these summaries. Project and storage — 
data used in the more recent power studies are given in Appendix 3. Detailed — 
20-year regulation studies of the several alternative plans for independent 
Canadian development are given in Appendix 4 and details of 30-year studies” 


of two of the systems are given in Appendix 5. i 
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4. Project Cost Estimates 


Preliminary cost estimates used in economic evaluations were made by the 
Water Resources Branch and its engineering consultants. These estimates were 


based on preliminary designs of dams, reservoirs, power plants, diversion 


works, and transmission grids. In preparing the preliminary designs of 
projects, standard layouts and construction methods were followed as much as 
possible. Consideration was given to the topographical, geological, and hydro- 


_ meteorological conditions in the proposed areas of development, and also to 
_ the requirements for flexibility in co-ordinated and integrated system operation. 


Certain aspects of the work carried out in this connection were incorporated 
into the 1959 Report of the International Columbia River Engineering Board 


to the International Joint Commission. 


The engineering consultants included: Montreal Engineering Co. Ltd.; 


HH. G. Acres & Co. Ltd.; and B.C. Engineering Co. Ltd. A list of the reports 
prepared by these consulting firms on behalf of the Department of Northern 


Affairs and National Resources is given in Appendix 1. 


5. Preliminary Project Evaluation 


The projects included in the several alternative plans studied by the Water 
Resources Branch were selected from among the many possibilities located on 
the Columbia River, Kootenay River, Duncan River, and the Pend d’Oreille 


River. Projects on the minor tributaries such as the Similkameen and Gold- 
_ stream Rivers and Trout Lake were excluded from consideration because their 
contributions to system development would be relatively small and would 


not significantly effect the results of any of the system studies carried out for 


the purpose of selecting a plan of optimum development. 


In addition, consideration was given to trans-basin diversion of water from 


the Columbia River basin to the Fraser River basin, which included investiga- 


tions not only of routes for accomplishing the diversion but also of the potential 
development sites on the Fraser River system itself. 


_ (a) Main Stem of the Columbia River 


Through the process of assessment and comparison, some of the less 


i attractive sites on the main stem of the Columbia River such as Fairmont, 
_ Nicholson, Potlatch, Coursier Creek and Shepherd Creek were eliminated from 
further consideration in system planning. As the investigations of the Water 
_ Resources Branch continued, it became apparent that the more promising sites 
| On the main stem were located at Luxor, Calamity Curve, Surprise Rapids, 
_Mica Creek, Downie Creek, Revelstoke Canyon and Murphy Creek. Together, 


Projects at these sites could develop almost 90 percent of the total head of 


1350 feet available between the headwaters at Columbia Lake and the Inter-, 
national Boundary. A further 44 feet of head could be developed by a dam 
| at the outlet of Arrow Lakes, but it was apparent even in these early studies 


by both government and consulting engineering firms that the great value of 
the Arrow Lakes site was the important role it could play in a plan of co- 


| Operative river development with the United States and particularly in promot- 
ing the effective use of Canadian storage farther upstream for production of 
_ Power in Canada within such a co-operative arrangement. 


| (b) Kootenay River (West Kootenay Reach) 


_ The river downstream from Kootenay Lake is already developed by five 
hydro-electric plants (six including the 8,760 kilowatt City of Nelson plant) 


which supply power for the industrial complex in the Trail and Kimberley 
| areas. Storage for the Kootenay River plants is provided on Kootenay Lake 
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and regulated under an International Joint Commission Order. However, 
storage provided in Kootenay Lake under the I.J.C. order is not sufficient to 
obtain the desirable degree of flow regulation for the operation of these power 
plants. Additional storage at the Duncan Lake site on the Duncan River could ~ 
probably be developed to advantage in effecting improvement in the West 
Kootenay flows. 4 

The proposed Libby project on the Kootenai River in the United States — 
would contain about 5,000,000 acre-feet of usable storage. The regulation 
available from such a development would not only benefit the existing plants — 
on the West Kootenay in Canada, but also could justify the construction of a 
new plant on that reach of the river in Canada. This new “Kootenay Canal 
Plant” would utilize by means of a by-pass canal, the head between the fore- — 
bays of the existing Corra Linn and Brilliant Plants. These and other plants are — 
shown on Plate 2. Although the Libby project was authorized in the United 
States by the 1950 Flood Control Act of the U.S. Congress, the construction of 
this project would require agreement by Canada as the proposed reservoir — 
would flood about 42 miles into Canada. y 


(c) Kootenay River (East Kootenay Reach) 


In the investigation of the East Kootenay reach in Canada, it was soon 
evident that construction of dams of even moderate height at any of the sites 
on the Kootenay River such as Door, Plumbob, Wardner, Bull River, Torrent, — 
or Copper Creek would be expensive because these sites are all located in a 
wide valley with great depth of overburden along the valley floor. Cost. 
flooding the valley would also be high, involving relocations of railways, high. 
ways, and many settlements as well as the loss of agricultural land. Th 
financial returns from power generated at-site at these projects would not b 
sufficient to offset the high cost of development in his reach of the river (See 
Table 1). a 

It became apparent however, that Canada could use the water resources of 
the Upper Kootenay to greater advantage by diversion of Kootenay water 
into the Columbia River across the low divide at Canal Flats. In this way, it 
would be possible to use the Kootenay water through a much greater total — 
head on the Canadian Columbia than is available on the Canadian Kootenay 
itself. Such diversions of the Kootenay would reduce the flow of water to the 
Cominco plants in the lower Kootenay where a total of 375 feet of head has 
already been developed. Thus, large scale diversion of water from the Kootenay 
to the Columbia would be attractive only when hydro-electric developments on 
the Canadian Columbia have been advanced to the stage where they offered a 
considerable advantage in developed head over that available on the Kootenay 
itself. 


‘* 


(d) Kootenay River Diversion to the Columbia River a 


The physical possibility of diverting the Kootenay River to the Columb a 
River permits considerable scope in planning for such a development. As 
result of studies by the Water Resources Branch, it was determined that 
diversion could be accomplished by projects located on the Kootenay R 
at either Canal Flats, Copper Creek, or Bull River and Dorr. Depending tu 
the degree of diversion that would be economically desirable, the amoun 
water diverted annually could vary from about 1.5 million acre-feet with 
diversion structure located at Canal Flats, to about 6,000,000 acre-feet 
diversion structures located at Bull River and Dorr. The latter would amou 
virtually to almost complete diversion of the upper Kootenay River in Can ada 
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A series of studies, summarized in Table 2, was carried out by the Water 
_ Resources Branch to assess the economic desirability of the various schemes 
_ for Kootenay diversion. Since the Mica, Downie and Revelstoke projects develop 
most of the available head of the Columbia River in Canada, their use in the 
I studies as a means of measuring increased power generation by the diverted 
__ waters was considered valid, particularly for comparing one diversion scheme 
with another. 

ee From the economic evaluation given in Table 2, it would appear that 
_ diversion with a structure located at Canal Flats is the most favourable scheme. 
_ Although diversion at either Copper Creek or Bull River would produce a 
_ larger amount of firm energy at Canadian plants, the incremental output over 
4 the Canal Flats diversion scheme would not be at all competitive with energy 
_ from other sources, particularly when transmission costs to load centres are 
i taken into consideration. 


_(e) Pend d’Oreille River 


4 Of the total drop of about 410 feet available on the Pend d’Oreille River 
in Canada, about 210 feet of head have already been developed at the Cominco 
_ Waneta Plant. The remaining undeveloped head could be fully utilized at the 
_ Seven Mile site. 
i) No significant amount of storage would be available in the proposed 
_ Seven Mile reservoir for the regulation of river flows. Canadian generation on 
this river, therefore, depends considerably on upstream releases from United 
States reservoirs on the Pend d’Oreille. As releases from those reservoirs are 
not planned with the operation of the Canadian plants in mind, the most 
| effective operation of those plants will require co-ordination with either the 
United States generating system or the Canadian system as it develops. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ae (f) Columbia River diversion to the Fraser River system 


a _ Studies of plans for diverting water from the Columbia River basin to 
| the Fraser River system were undertaken for the federal government by the 
_ BC. Engineering Company in 1956. The results of the studies indicated that 
the Columbia diversion to the Fraser could produce an incremental energy out- 
| put of 17.3 billion kwh annually in the Fraser River system at a cost of 7.1 
| mills per kwh delivered at Vancouver, British Columbia. The figures quoted 
a do not include the costs of the necessary dams on the Columbia River, nor do 
i: they take into consideration the adverse effect of diversion on existing and 
| potential developments on the Columbia River system itself. 

& Therefore, it would appear that the economic advantage of such a diver- 
_ sion would not be sufficiently attractive to recomemnd it for inclusion in any 
plan for optimum development of the hydro resources of the Columbia River 
_ basin in Canada. It must also be recognized that the many political, legal, 
_ fisheries and other technical problems associated with such a diversion would 
iy render the proposal unrealistic. 


: 


6. Alternative Plans For Independent Canadian Development 
ee 


(a) General Description 


i Preliminary evaluations of large scale development possibilities of the 
| Columbia River in Canada indicated the need for the benefits of co-operative 
development with the United States to make any programme a truly profitable 
"venture for Canada.1 

je 
% 1See Report of Montreal Engineering Company Ltd. to the Department 
Pa Northern Affairs and National Resources, November 1957. 
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However, before entering into any international agreement, it was neces- 
ary to ensure that the alternatives or “best uses” of the river in the national 
iterest of Canada were not lost sight of when considering the international 
advantage. Accordingly, detailed studies were undertaken to examine four 
alternative plans for independent Canadian development, in which the elements — 
of each plan were assumed to be integrated and co-ordinated to provide 
maximum power generation in Canada without regard to possible downstream 
enefits in the United States. 
_ The detailed studies consisted essentially of review and re-analysis of 
arious Kootenay diversion proposals to take into consideration the possible 
advantage to Canada of the Libby project proposed by the United States. It was 
recognized that if a favourable agreement were reached whereby the United 
States would assume the major share of the cost of construction of the Libby 
project, Canada could obtain very low cost power benefits downstream in 
Canada on the West Kootenay reach. 
The four plans have been designated as (1) Non-Diversion Plan, (2) Canal 
s Diversion Plan, (3) Copper Creek Diversion Plan, and (4) Dorr-Bull 
ver Diversion Plan. 
The Non-Diversion Plan and the limited diversion schemes of the Canal 
Flats and Copper Creek plans assume the existence and operation of the Libby 
oject and thus facilitate the economic development of the Kootenay Canal 
ant in Canada. On the other hand, the Dorr-Bull River Diversion Plan would 
divert almost the entire flow of the Kootenay River above the International 


undary near Dorr and would preclude the construction of the Libby project 
the United States. 


re given on Tables 3 and 4, and pertinent data relating to the various schemes 
ire tabulated on Table 5. 


) Comparison of Plans 


_ The findings of these studies demonstrate conclusively that limited diver- 
n of the Kootenay River by means of a relatively inexpensive structure at 


rement of low-cost power benefits in Canada at the Kootenay Canal Plant. 
h benefits would make it increasingly difficult to Support full diversion 
he Kootenay River in Canada. 

While the plan of best use based on Canal Flats diversion would, at its 
mate stage of development, produce somewhat less power in Canada than a 


xImum diversion plan, the last-added increment of energy available from 
aximum diversion would not appear to be competitive with alternative sources 


_ The conclusion favouring only a limited diversion of the Kootenay River 
been supported by studies carried out independently by Canadian consult- 
engineering firms. In the November 1957 report of the Montreal Engineer- | 
‘Company, the Canal Flats diversion project was included in the plan it 
mmended for independent development by Canada. In 1959, the firm of 
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ppen Wright Engineering Ltd. concluded that diversion of up to 5,000 cfs 
at Canal Flats could be handled with “moderate expenditures” and with out- 
standingly economical results in terms of increased power generation at 
wnstream plants”. They also concluded that: 


Two other possible sites for a diversion dam on Kootenay River are 
situated near the confluence with the Bull River, one just above the 
confluence, and the other just below. Schemes incorporating diversion 
dams at these alternative sites are found to be uneconomic in com- 
parison with schemes dependent on a diversion dam at Canal Flats or 
Copper Creek, and they are not recommended. 


7. Studies by the International Columbia River Engineering Board 


The findings given in the 1959 Report of the International Columbia River 
Engineering Board, while complicated by the fact that the studies were based on 
systems fully integrated with the United States, still indicated that the plan 
calling for a limited diversion of the Kootenay River produced the lowest cost 
_ power in Canada. The results of a comparison of the three “Low Arrow” plans 
died by the Board are given in Table 6. 

In light of the results of studies of independent development carried out 
by the Water Resources Branch and tabulated on Tables 3, 4 and 5, it is apparent 
hat a Canal Flats Diversion Plan, a plan which was not studied by the Inter- 
tional Columbia River Engineering Board, could produce a lower average 


it cost of energy in Canada than any of the three plans studied by the 
‘R.E.B. 


. Re-Evaluation of Studies 


During and since the negotiations, more intensive studies have been carried 
ut to obtain additional data on site conditions, river flows, future load require- 
ments, power supply, probable returns from downstream power benefits, and 

ther factors which have a major effect on the cost of hydro-electric power 
eneration in the Columbia River basin. 

On the basis of the latest information available on project data and 
_ Proposals, re-evaluation of certain of the studies have been carried out for 
independent development of Canada’s hydro generating potential in the 
lumbia River basin. In recognition of the latest proposals for the development 
of projects on the main stem of the Columbia River at Mica Creek, Downie 
Creek, and Revelstoke Canyon, a review was made of the studies of the Canal 
Flats Diversion and Dorr-Bull River Diversion plans for independent Canadian 
ee ccpment. 
1 _ The review was carried out on the basis of latest project and cost data 
vailable. Power output studies were re-run for a 30-year period covering the 
ears 1928 to 1958 to extend the analyses by 10 years over the old studies. A 

comparison of the two plans is given in Table 7. 

___ The comparison once again demonstrates conclusively that the best use 
} Plan for independent development of the Columbia River basin in Canada would 
be the Canal Flats Diversion Plan. 
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Lh (7) 

he The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.00 o’clock a.m. this 
_ day, the Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 

i Members present: Messrs. Brewin, Cadieux (Terrebonne), Cameron 
_ (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Davis, Deachman, Dinsdale, Fairweather, 
_ Fleming ( Okanagan-Revelstoke), Gelber, Groos, Haidasz, Herridge, Klein, 
s _ Laprise, Leboe, Macdonald, Matheson, Nielsen, Nesbitt, Patterson, Pennell, Pugh, 
Ih » Ryan, Turner, Willoughby (25). 


Also present: Mr. Byrne, M.P. 


In attendance: The Honourable Paul Martin, Secretary of State for Exter- 
nal Affairs; Mr. Gordon Robertson, Clerk of the Privy Council; From the 
_ Department of External Affairs: Mr. A. E. Ritchie, Assistant Under-Secretary; 
_ From the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources: Mr. G. M. 
MacNabb, Water Resources Branch; From the Department of Agriculture: Dr. 
| M. E. Andal, Associate Director of Economics: Dr. A. Leahey, Coordinator of 
_ Soil Surveys. 


Mr. MacNabb was questioned, referring to a number of maps and charts 

in his replies. On the suggestion of Mr. Turner, it was agreed that Mr. Mac- 
| Nabb arrange to have the maps and charts photographed and that they be 
included in the Proceedings. (Note: Because of the time required to have the 
maps and charts photographed and reduced, they are not included in this 
issue, but will be included at a later date). 


Mr. MacNabb read into the record a paper entitled “Memorandum re Effect 
on Agriculture of Construction of Reservoirs on Columbia and Kootenay Rivers 
between Luxor and Dorr” prepared by the Department of Agriculture. 


a He also tabled a paper entitled “A Preliminary Report on the Agricultural 
_ Potential of the Area Affected by the Proposed High Arrow Lakes Dam 


_ Project”. The Committee agreed that this paper should be included in the 
[ Minutes of Proceedings. (See Appendix D.) 


Drs. Andal and Leahey were called, made brief statements and were | 
, questioned. 


Mr. Byrne, M. P., who was not at that time a member of the Committee, 
_also questioned the witnesses. 


At 11.00 am., the Committee adjourned to attend the sitting of the 
House, having agreed to sit at 3.00 p.m. this day. 
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The Committee reconvened at 3.00 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. 
Matheson, presiding. 7, 


Members present: Messrs. Brewin, Byrne, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan- — 
The Islands), Cashin, Davis, Deachman, Fairweather, Fleming (Okanagan- — 
Revelstoke), Gelber, Groos, Haidasz, Herridge, Kindt, Klein, Laprise, Leboe, — 
Macdonald, MacEwan, Matheson, Patterson, Pennell, Pugh, Ryan, Willoughby © 
(24). q 
In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting, and Mr. J. F. Parkinson, — 
Department of Finance. 4 


Mr. Patterson, on a point of order, drew the Chairman’s attention to the | 
fact that at the morning sitting Mr. Byrne, who was not a member of the 
Committee, had questioned the witnesses. Mr. Byrne stated that he had been 
temporarily replaced on the Committee by Mr. Basford and apologized to 
the Committee for questioning witnesses while he was not a member. He | 
pointed out that, by an order of the House earlier this day, he was again 
a member of the Committee. , A 


Mr. MacNabb and Dr. Andal were questioned. 


During the questioning, Mr. MacNabb tabled Appendices I and II to the 
Report to the International Joint Commission, United States and Canada, Water 
Resources of the Columbia River Basin, Columbia River in Canada, prepared 


by the International Columbia River Engineering Board, 1959. These documents ~ 
were deposited with the Clerk for reference by the members. i. 


Additional charts referred to by Mr. MacNabb during the questioning | 
were ordered by the Committee to be included in the Minutes of Proceedings. 
(See Note referring to maps and charts at morning sitting.) a 

The Minister was questioned, and was assisted by Mr. Parkinson. a 

At 5.55 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m., Monday, April 1 F 
1964. é W 


“4 
‘| 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


Fripay, April 10, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I should like to ca 


ll the meeting to order. 
see a quorum. 


We met this morning with the intention of questioning Mr. MacNabb. 
was agreed that preliminary to such questioning Mr. MacNabb would give 
presentation, being a summation, as I understand it, of the material which 
- has prepared, and I refer to this study, “Water Power Resources in the Co- 
mbia River Basin in Canada, investigations by the water resources branch.” 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, before 
€ commence could I ask whether it is your intention to confine the question- 
g to this document, or may we proceed further than that? 


The CHAIRMAN: We have only from 9 until 11 at our disposal this morn- 


presentation as 
write out their 


could voluntarily desist from questioning 
til the general line of questioning by a member is completed, because the 
ject may well be exhausted during that initial questioning, 

_ The CuHartrman: I think that is exactly what we are informally trying to 
lo. Perhaps we could stay on one subject until we have exhausted our questions 
n that regard and then move to another subject. As I understand it Mr. Mac- 
abb is actually Mr. Turner’s witness. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: We will likely call Mr. MacNabb back next week. 


The CHAIRMAN: Suppose we start off this morning with you, Mr. Herridge, 
leading off with the questioning. Would that be satisfactory? 


Mr. Herripce: No, Mr. Cameron is going to commence questioning. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron, would you carry the first questions to Mr. 
MacNabb after he has completed his presentation? 


Mr. CamMeErRon (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, would you come to order? This is a noisy 
e room. 


Mr. G. M. MacNags (Hydraulics Division, Department of Northern Affairs 
National Resources): I will try to go through this report very quickly. I 
uld first like to refer to page 4 where the system regulation studies which 
€ carried out by the branch are very briefly summarized. 
The first group were preliminary studies consisting of power output studies 
periods of critical streamflow only. Power which is sold at the highest price 
lust be guaranteed to be available at all times and you must study periods 
critical low streamflow to determine what power you can produce at a 
IE roject and sell on a continuous basis. These first studies dealt solely with 
Periods of critical streamflow and were made to evaluate and select the most 
rable projects for inclusion in the more detailed studies which came later. 
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The second group involved studies of 20 year streamflow records contain- ' 
ing both high and low water conditions. They were made to provide power ~ 
output data for economic comparison of several alternative plans. 

The third group involved consideration of the downstream benefits that 
we might get from the United States. 

The fourth group concerned diversion to the Fraser river system, 

I will concentrate today on the first two groups. 

Perhaps we can now turn to page 7 dealing with the various sections of 
the river basin in Canada. I refer you to page 7, item (c), Kootenay (east 
Kootenay reach). This is in relation to the Kootenay river before it enters the — 
United States. 

We looked at a number of possible dam sites in this area. All of them 
would have been quite expensive, and the power costs at those sites with the 
water remaining in the Kootenay river are set out in table 1, two pages further 
on. Perhaps I could refer to that table now. 

We studied three possibilities, and these are all non-diversion structures 
on the Kootenay river. No consideration of the diversion of the Kootenay river 
to the Columbia was given in this case. We wanted to see what the cost of 
power at Kootenay river sites would be if the water was left in the Kootenay ~ 
river. 

We studied the Bull river-Dorr projects. As you can see, the cost was 
11.5 mills at site which was quite prohibitive. 

Then we removed the Bull river project and put in a higher dam at Dorr. i 
This made it slightly more feasible but still it was out of the question as far 
as economics were concerned. The same applied to the Bull river dam itself 
with an at site cost of 9.6 mills. So it was obvious that projects on the Kootenay 
river in Canada (the east Kootenay) were not economical on the basis of 
their at site production. 


Mr. MacponaLp: May I just inquire at this point whether you are assuming 
that the water would not be backed up at the Canal Flats but go down further — 
on the Kootenay? 


Mr. MacNass: It was not to be diverted at all, keeping the Kootenay ~ 
river in the Kootenay. It was apparent at that time, and you will see if you 
turn to the next page, that the economics of these projects on the Kootenay 
could perhaps be improved if the projects were used to divert Kootenay water 
to the Columbia river where there was more head available for the generation 
of power in Canada. i 

I think I should read section (d). It reads as follows: f 


The physical possibility of diverting the Kootenay river to the Columbia 
river permits considerable scope in planning for such a development. — 
As a result of studies by the water resources branch, it was determined _ 
that the diversion could be accomplished by projects located on the 
Kootenay river at either Canal Flats, Cooper creek— Dy 


That is immediately downstream of Canal Flats. Then to continue: 


—or Bull river and Dorr. 


Dorr is located almost at the United States border. 
Then it continues: 


Depending upon the degree of diversion that would be economically 

desirable, the amount of water diverted annually could vary from about 
1.5 million acre-feet with the diversion structure located at Canal Flats, 
to about 6,000,000 acre-feet with diversion structures located at Bull 
river and Dorr. The latter would amount virtually to almost complete — 
diversion of the upper Kootenay river in Canada. As 
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These studies are summarized on the next page but I am afraid this is very 
fine print. I will try to refer to table 2. We have a larger chart here but I do 
not know whether it would help you much more because there is so much 
data on the one table. I think it will be difficult for you to see this. I think 
perhaps you may be better off reading your own copy of the report. 

Starting at the column marked 1, I will just show you the sequence of 
studies which were followed. 

The first study contained only the projects on the main stem of the 
Columbia river, Mica creek, Downie creek and the Revelstoke canyon. There 
was no diversion from the Kootenay considered at all. That study was carried 
out and we determined the price of at site power. You will notice at the 
bottom of the table the figure 2.63 mills per kilowatt hour. 

Now, using that system as a base of measurement we then started to add 
projects to it to see what the incremental benefits and incremental costs were. 

In column 2 we added a project at Nicholson in the upper Columbia 
valley again with no diversion. At the bottom of the table you will see that 
that increased the cost of power in the system. That project was then rejected. 

We tested other projects. In column 3 you will note one at low Calamity, 
and in column 4 at Nicholson and low Calamity and finally at column 5 high 
Calamity, upstream from Mica and at Calamity curve. All of these did not take 
into consideration diversion of the Kootenay river. You will note at the bottom 
of the table that they all increased the cost of power in the Canadian plan. 

Now, the next five columns, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, all involve diversion 
at Canal Flats, a limited diversion of the Kootenay river. No. 6 is just the 
Canal Flats diversion itself, putting water down to Mica, Downie and 
Revelstoke. You will notice at the bottom of that table that the cost is 2.58 
mills at site, and if you compare that to any other cost across that table you 
will see it is the cheapest of any of them. 

We proceeded from that study No. 6 to add projects on the Columbia to 
_ see what effect the diversion at Canal Flats would have, and once again those 
additional projects increased the cost of power. It was therefore apparent 
up to that point that the diversion of Canal Flats into the Columbia supplying 
additional water to Mica, Downie and Revelstoke, provided the cheapest power 
for Canada. 

We then studied two further degrees of diversion which appear in 
columns 11 and 12. Rather than diverting with the simple structure of Canal 
_ Flats, we considered the construction of a reservoir on the Kootenay at Copper 
Creek, backing water up over the divide into the Columbia headwaters and 
being controlled on the Columbia at Luxor—this is called the Copper Creek- 
Luxor diversion. In the report by the international Columbia river engineering 
board this is referred to as sequence VIII(a). You will notice at the bottom 
_ of that column the cost was 2.95 mills per kilowatt hour as compared with 
_ the figure 2.58 in column 6, the Canal Flats diversion. 

If you go down to the bottom right hand corner of that table you will 
see a heading there, “Increment from the Copper Creek diversion plan No. 11”. 
We compared the Copper Creek diversion plan No. 11 with the Canal Flats 
plan No. 6, comparing the increment of cost and the increment of power 
produced between those two plans. The increment of extra power that the 
Copper Creek diversion would produce was 6.7 mills at site. As a rough 
“Measure of the transmission costs, you can usually add about 14 mills on to 
_ this to get the cost of the power delivered at Vancouver. It is therefore obvious 
_ that that increment of power was not economical. 

Now, we did the same thing with a greater diversion plan. This is set 
out in column 12. You will see there that a dam at Bull river was considered 
_ to back the Kootenay river up across the divide and into the headwaters of 

the Columbia. Once again, however, that increased the cost of power. Down 
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at the bottom right hand corner of the table you can see the comparison of ‘ 
the Bull river diversion plan with the Canal Flats plan. The increment at site 
power was five mills. Once again, you can add on about a mill and a half, which © 
would mean 64 mills delivered to loads which was not competitive with the — 
‘alternative sources. These were the results of studies of stream flow record 
made over 20 years and they firmly established that a limited diversion of the — 
Kootenay river produced the most economical increment of power in Canada 
for the independent development by Canada of the Columbia. 4 
You will now turn to table 3 on page 14. Here again we studied four plans — 

of development by Canada. The first one is non-diversion of the Kootenay, | 
the second, Canal Flats diversion, the third, the Copper Creek diversion, which ~ 
is sequence VIII (a), and finally the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor diversion, which is — 
sequence IX (a) of the Columbia river engineering board report. ! 
In the first column you can see that as you begin to divert greater quan- — 
tities of water out of the Kootenay, you do get greater amounts of power — 
developed in the Columbia river basin; it goes from 20 billion kilowatt hours ~ 
with no diversion, up to a maximum of 24 billion kilowatt hours with maximum | 
diversion. The first column shows the amount of power developed at site; the — 
second one is the amount of power which would be delivered to loads after 
deducting transmission losses. Again it shows that the greater the diversion, the — 
more power would be delivered to loads. In the third column we add thermal > 
electric energy at load in varying amounts so that each system will be provid- 
ing the same amount of power at load in British Columbia, and this is shown ~ 
in the next column. When you add the hydro output and the thermal output ~ 
each system produces 22,644 million kilowatt hours annually at loads. We bal-— 
anced each system, the combination of hydroelectric and thermal electric, and 
we compared the cost. a 
The next column is at site cost of the hydro. You will notice that the © 
cheapest plan is the non-diversion plan, and the cost increases as you have to 
build these diversion structures on the Kootenay river. a 
The next column is the transmission cost. Naturally the more power you — 
produce, the more you have to transmit to the loads and the higher the trans- 
mission cost. ll 
The next column is cost of thermal electric power to bring these systems to 

an equal potential. The additional thermal energy in the non-diversion system 
shows the greatest cost and is charged against the non-diversion. We then 
totalled the annual costs. You will remember that each one of these systems — 
produces the same amount of power when the hydro and the thermal electric 
outputs are combined. When you look at the total annual cost, you will see that © 
it is $103 million for the non-diversion and $101.6 million, or $102 million for — 
the Canal Flats diversion, $103 million for the Cooper Creek diversion and $104 
million for the maximum diversion. Of those plans, including the cost of thermal _ 
electric power, the Canal Flats diversion plan, was the most economical. oe, 
The last column reflects the results in mills per kilowatt hour at load. 

At this point I thing I might skip to the last table of the report to bring 

you right up to date on the last study which had been done and which only 
confirmed the earlier studies. Using the most recent. costs of these projects, and 
studying the systems of stream flow over 30 years rather than 20 years, you 
will see that table 7 gives the comparison of the maximum diversion plan 
with the limited diversion plan at Canal Flats. In other words, it is a comparison 
of what is called the sequence IX (a) plan with a plan of limited diversion | 
Canal Flats. I should like to explain this in greater detail. You will see that 
it is noted in footnote 3 that the annual costs quoted apply only to the i a 
crements which are not common to both plans. For example, the projects of - 
Mica Creek, Downie Creek and Revelstoke are in both plans, so we have left 


out those costs in this comparison. We are only considering the projects which 
ay 


a 
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‘e€ not common to the two plans. The maximum diversion plan would involve 
annual cost of about $18 million, and the Canal Flats plan about $4 million. 
s is reasonable; the Canal Flats plan provides the diversion very inexpen- 
ively, whereas the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor plan involves the construction of 
ams at Dorr on the Kootenay river near the international boundary, and a 
arge reservoir formed by the Bull river and Luxor dams. The latest estimates 
P of these three combined has capital costs about $212 million. ; 
0 Once again you will see that the maximum diversion plan produces more 
average energy, 3,416 megawatt years as compared with 3,059 in a limited 


‘Ment of cost of $14 million to the increment of energy produced. 
_ In the last line we show that the at site cost of this increment of energy 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. MacNabb, I wonder 


. you would turn to page 6 of your report where, at the bottom of the section 
headed “Main Stem of the Columbia River”, you have this to say: 


—it was apparent even in these early studies by both government and 
consulting engineering firms that the great value of the Arrow lakes 
site was the important role it could play in a plan of co-operative river 
development with the United States and particularly in promoting the 
effective use of Canadian storage farther upstream for production of 
power in Canada within such a co-operative arrangement. 


Could you expatiate a little on that to explain to me how the dam at the 


“9 (a) sequence. 

iy Mr. MacNass: Yes, sir. From these studies we knew the plan of operation 

hich we would like to follow at the Mica dam in Canada when we use that 

m to the maximum advantage of Canada for at site generation. . 
It was apparent from these studies that that plan of operation would 

tt be consistent with a plan of operation of the storage at Mica which would 

ve the maximum downstream benefits to the United States: and of which 

‘under the treaty Canada receives a half share. Therefore, you either have to 

Sacrifice downstream benefits or sacrifice at site generation if you go into a 


v7 


‘0-operative development. 


With Arrow lakes downstream of Mica acting as a buffer zone between 
hadian generation and United States generation, it was apparent that it 
uld act as a re-regulating reservoir. Studies carried out since then by a num- 
per of engineering firms have proved that it is very valuable in this role 
d that we can operate Mica for Canadian needs, take those stream flows as 
ey go downstream and re-regulate them at the Arrow lakes project so they 
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cross the border in a pattern which will give maximum downstream benefits. b 
We, therefore, pretty well get the best of both conditions with that project. s) 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I suppose, Mr. MacNabb, ~ 
that you are aware of and, I presume, familiar with the report of 1959 of the — 
international Columbia river engineering board? : 


Mr. MAacNass: Yes. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Do you recall that state- NY 
ment on page 103 as to the net effect of High Arrow? 


Mr. MacNaspg: I certainly do, sir. I am afraid that statement has been ~ 
quoted in such a way that it might indicate that High Arrow was of no 
advantage or of very limited advantage to Canada. However, that statement 
concerned itself only with the benefits of High Arrow to the generation of — 
power in Canada and not to the generation of downstream benefits in the — 
United States, of which Canada receives a half share. f 

I think you will find that the international Columbia river engineering — 
board report to which you are referring says that the Arrow lakes project is 
one of the most advantageous projects for co-operative development. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): What I copied reads as © 
follows: q 
The net effect of High Arrow is to add 196 megawatts to United States / 
power and no net increase to Canada. The value to Canada of High — 
Arrow is $3.5 million versus interest amortization costs of $7 million. — 


Mr. MacNass: Paragraph 244 on page 103 of the international Columbia — 
river engineering board report says: ¥ 


Inclusion of High Arrow in any of the plans provides no net increase | 
in the 20-year output in Canada but increases the critical period average — 
output by about 27 megawatts. &. 
Note that this refers to output in Canada. ; 


In the United States, however, High Arrow adds about 164 megawatts 
to the critical period average output and 196 megawatts to the 20-year 
average output. The net result of including High Arrow is that the unit 
costs of the incremental power outputs are increased in Canada and | 
decreased in the United States. 


But my comment was that this paragraph does not consider any return to 4 
Canada of downstream benefits produced by the High Arrow dam in the 
United States. This was concerned only with the development of power in 
Canada from the Arrow project. . 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): 1 wonder, Mr. MacNabb, — 


if you would now turn to the statement of General McNaughton. a 
Mr. MacNass: Before doing that, sir, may I refer to one statement? 4 
On page 62 of the presentation paper under the subheading (a) of (i 
“Arrow Lakes Storage” it is stated that: Ae 


While the Arrow lakes dam was not included in any studies of inde- | 
pendent development by Canada because of its limited benefit to genera- — 
tion within Canada, it was always recognized that the project would 
play a major role in any co-operative development. In its 1959 report — 
to the International Joint Commission the international Columbia river 
engineering board noted that the Arrow lakes project was “. . . one of 
the most economical storage reservoirs in the plans of development”. — 


he 
yey 
he 
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Df Later on in that same paragraph the Montreal Engineering Company is quoted 
as saying: 

In the integrated program the Arrow lakes storage is the most produc- 
tive project that could be undertaken as an initial stage. 


| So these two reports did recognize there was a substantial downstream benefit 
_ credit to the project for which Canada would receive credit whereas the 
_ paragraph you referred to in the report does not take that into account. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This deals with another 
consideration which must be kept in mind. Now, would you turn to the 
A preliminary remarks of General McNaughton which precede the file of his 
correspondence with the Secretary of State for External Affairs? Have you 
a copy there? 
: { Mr. MAcNass: I am afraid I do not have a copy of that statement here, sir. 
Would you lend me one? Thank you. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You will note that 
General McNaughton said: 


No treaty on the Columbia can serve Canada effectively unless 
it satisfies the following three principles. 


1. As much of the water which is stored in Canada as possible must 
be stored at as high an elevation as supply permits. This allows the best 
physical use of this resource for both countries and provides the most 
flexibility for all time to adapt to changing needs as these needs develop 
(The first of these will be an increasing need for irrigation). 


is Do you concur in the view expressed by General McNaughton? 


Mr. MacNass: Let us take the first one first, “as much of the water which 

is stored in Canada as possible must be stored at as high an elevation as supply 

permits”. The important phrase there is “as supply permits”; and if you add 

the Dorr, Bull river and Luxor projects which act as reservoirs upstream at 
Mica, to Mica, there is a duplication of storage to some extent. 


This was proven in the studies of independent development which we ran 
In the water resources branch. We found that with no diversion of the Kootenay, 
or with limited diversion of the Kootenay, we would use annually about 
7 million acre-feet of water at Mica. But if you had the maximum diversion 
| Storage upstream, which to some extent control some of the same water, you 
_find you would use annually about 5 million acre-feet of storage at Mica. 
So it is all very well to say build projects at the highest elevation, but you 
_ must first make sure that you have an adequate water supply for those projects. 
Moreover the cost, as this report points out, did not warrant the extra cost 
; of the generation that you get out of it. 


: Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): So you really do not 
concur with the balance of General McNaughton’s statement that the existing 
draft treaty offends these principles in almost every article? 


Mr. MacNass: No, I do not. 
Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You do not concur. 


; Mr. MacNazs: We have considerable flexibility in the system we have, 
and we make the best use of the water supplies which are available. 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Now, passing on to 
the second principle: 


On principle 2. Control of the Kootenay flows is placed entirely in 
U.S. hands because Libby is in US. territory and Canada has no right 
under the treaty draft to control the outflow. 
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Would you agree that that is one prinelplé which should be followed? * 

Mr. MacNass: I feel, sir, that it has been one of the principles which 
has been followed, particularly when this treaty was negotiated. The treaty 
follows the International Joint Commission’s principles set out by the Inter- 
national Joint Commission in 1959, I believe it was, which called for the 
operation by the upstream country which would give an assured plan of e 
operation to the downstream country. I feel we have negotiated a treaty which 
protects our right of operation, but still follows the International Joint Commis- 
sion principle which gives the downstream country some assurance of what 
they would get out of this treaty, because if they did not have that assurance, 
they would not enter into a treaty. % 

Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Is that same principle | 
applied to the rights of Canada with regard to the flow from the Libby dam as 4 
is applied to the rights of the United States with regard to the High Arrows 
dam? a 

Mr. MacNass: Not at all, because there is a very basic difference here. 
The United States is here sharing one half of the benefits produced by our 
storage. But in the case of Libby we are not sharing with the United States 
the downstream benefits produced in Canada by that project. So you see, there 
is a very basic difference. If we were to share the cost of power benefits 
produced on the Kootenay river in Canada, by Libby, with the United States, 
we would certainly ask for some control over the operation of that dam, 
and we would also be asked, I feel, to share in the cost of it. “a 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would it be correct tal 
say that this treaty abrogates our right under article II of the Boundary Waters 
Act for a measure of control, and at the same time confirms the United States 
in its right under article II of that act? K 

Mr. MacNass: I wish you would direct that question to Mr. Olson. I do 
not want to infringe on the legal profession. f 


Mr. CaMERoN (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That is all. 


Mr. Davis: Could Mr. MacNabb give us a very general idea of the tota! 
amount of money that the federal government has spent on engineering and L 
other studies in the Columbia basin over the years? ' 


Mr. MacNags: I would have to rely on my memory for this one, Dr. 
Davis. I believe the water resources branch alone has spent something like- 
I believe it is—around $4,000,000, but I cannot be certain of that. a 


Mr. Davis: It was many millions of dollars, in any case. 4 


Mr. MacNass: Yes, and this does not include the cost of mapping the 
entire basin, and the geological reports which have been done on the dam sites. 


Mr. Davis: Yes. In other words, moneys have been spent for drilling 1 to 
find out the foundation conditions? . 


Mr. MacNass: That is correct. { 


Mr. Davis: And on topographical studies, and on streamflow measure- 
ments? a 


Mr. MacNass: Yes. 


Mr. Davis: And on preliminary engineering studies of dams and on the 
economics studies which you have referred to.? , 


Mr. MAcNass: That is correct. 
Mr. Davis: These have run to an order of magnitude of around $4,000,000? 


Mr. MacNass: That is correct, and we have had consulting comp 
working for us, such as H. G. Acres & Company, The Montreal Enginee 
Company Limited, B. C. Engineering Company Limited, who did a report 
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e diversion of Columbia water to the Fraser for us, and of course studies have 
carried out by British Columbia itself, which has spent a considerable 
1 of money, I believe approximately $10 million. 

- Mr. Davis: In other words, in all, something like perhaps $15 million 
s been spent now on engineering and economic studies having to do with 
the upper Columbia and its development? 

il _ Mr. MacNass: I think that would be a reasonably accurate figure, yes. 

_ Mr. Davis: In relation to this treaty. 

Mr. MAcNass: Yes, leading up to this treaty. 


Mr. Davis: Yes, leading up to this treaty. Now, you have referred to 
rious economic studies, and you have also used the term benefit to cost 
ratio. Looking at the upper Columbia in the international context you see that 
uch of these various projects have been based on the benefit to cost ratio, 

n other words, to produce the highest results for the least outlay in dollars. 
Mr. MacNass: In comparing the benefit cost ratios you have to consider 
the sequence of development which you plan to make. The downstream benefits 
‘which we get from the United States are limited in the total amount available. 
The first project which is added gets a considerably greater share per unit of 
‘storage added than does the next one. Now, if you consider the sequence 
inder which they will be physically constructed under the treaty, Duncan lake 


nd its benefit cost ratio is about 1.9 to one. In other words, the benefits are 
Imost twice the cost. Arrow lakes, which will come next, one year later, 
has a benefit cost ratio on the basis of the remaining downstream benefits 


Mr. Davis: There was a variety of studies undertaken back in 1959. 
400king at the different sequences, would it be possible to say that Arrow 
lake as a storage project had a very highly favourable benefit cost ratio? 

_ Mr. MacNass: Highly favourable, yes. 


_ Mr. Davis: At the other extreme, would you find a project like Bull river- 
uxor-Libby as being relatively low? 


_ Mr. MacNass: Bull river-Luxor, if you considered it first added to the 
stem, would have a benefit cost ratio better than that of Libby, if it could 


der of physical availability. 
Mr. DAvis: Would it be better than Arrow lake? 
Mr. MacNass: No. 


_ Mr. Davis: It would be better than Duncan lake, of course? 
Mr. MacNazs: No. 


Mr. Davis: You have discussed these various sequences and possibilities. 

What happens with the main diversion of the upper Kootenay into the Columbia 

following our installations at Copper creek and at the international boundary? 
lese various diversions are possible under the treaty, are they not? 


Mr. MacNass: That is correct. They are shown on the map over in the 
Corner of the room. For the first 20 years there will be no diversion of the 
Kootenay river; that is, 20 years from the date of ratification. Mica would 
iot have any generators put in it for perhaps 10 years. So, for the first 10 
years let us say there is no development on the main stem. For the next 10 


ars we can develop Mica generation, and even Downie creek and Revelstoke 
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canyon. So, on the Columbia we have developments over which the diverted — 
water would go. At the 20 year point we have the right to divert 1.5 million iM 
acre feet economically. In 60 years time Canada can build a dam at Bull river — 
on the Kootenay, and at Luxor on the Columbia. 7 
On the profile on page 40 of the presentation paper, at the top of that — 
page, you will see the dams at Bull river on the Kootenay, and at Luxor on the © 
Columbia. In 60 years time this project could be built, and we have the right S 
to make a diversion which would amount to 75 per cent of the flow of the 
Kootenay river. In 80 years time we can build the dam at Dorr, also, and pump — 
the water up so it can then flow down the Columbia. That would amount to © 
a diversion of about 90 per cent of the flow of the water at the border. Twenty — 
years after ratification we can divert at Canal Flats 20 per cent of the total 
Kootenay flow. , 
Mr. Davis: Which is most of the flow of the Kootenay today at that point. — 
Mr. MacNass: Yes, most of it. ; 
Mr. Davis: Then in 60 years time, we can make the Copper creek © 
diversion? 
Mr. MacNass: No; Bull river-Luxor, a greater diversion. 
Mr. Davis: In other words, we can accomplish the maximum diversion 
which you have studied? 
Mr. MacNass: Not the maximum. When you add the Dorr project to that 
at the 80 year period, that becomes the maximum diversion we have studied. 
Mr. Davis: In other words, if the treaty is still in effect 80 years from — 
now, the maximum diversion can be made from the upper Kootenay into the — 
Columbia? p 
Mr. MacNass: Yes. 
Mr. Davis: Can one not reason from that that the plan sometimes referred — 
to as the McNaughton plan can evolve? ee 
Mr. MacNass: Yes, if the economics dictate it in the future; that is not — 
the case now. The incremental benefits do not warrant the expenditure. “4 


Mr. Davis: This raises the question of Libby. I think it was established b 
that so long as the treaty is in effect Canada does not have to pay for 
dislocations downstream; in other words, we can accomplish these diversions © 
without having to pay compensation in respect of Libby. ay 

Mr. MacNazs: There is no legal liability upon Canada in the treaty to 
pay any compensation because of damages or losses brought about by these 
diversions in Canada. a 

Mr. Davis: In other words, the McNaughton plan can evolve in the frame- 
work of this treaty in the fullness of time. ¥ 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Why is it not desirable now? . 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge— A 

Hon. Paut Martin (Secretary of State for External Affairs): It would 
cost too much; that is the reason. Pa 

Mr. Davis: Will it be possible ultimately, depending on the various - 
requirements and what they will pay for storage, perhaps after the termina-_ 
tion of the treaty, to put generating machinery on either Duncan lake or the 
High Arrow dams? | 

Mr. MacNazgs: This would be dictated by the economics at the time 
This is a question which properly should be addressed, I believe, to the British — 
Columbia authorities. I do not believe the economics of it would warrant it 
at this time. : 


‘ @ 
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sles Davis: But, depending upon some future negotiations many years from 
ww, it might conceivably pay to take additional benefits from the use of the 
stalled machines? 

: Mr. MacNass: This would not necessarily have to depend upon negotia- 
ms at all. It would be a decision made by the British Columbia hydro and 
wer authority in respect of whether the power they could get out at site 
om those projects would warrant the cost. . 

_ Mr. Davis: In any case, it is possible that on site generation will occur, 
ay, at Duncan lake? 

Mr. MacNass: Yes. The only consideration would be the cost of putting 
in the equipment to generate the power. 

Mr. Davis: Assuming the financial arrangement under the treaty as envis-_ 
ged, the cost of putting machines at Mica creek, which is the only real con- 
ideration to Canada, would result in power at 13 mills per kilowatt hour. 
Mr. MAcCNABB: Yes. 

Mr. Davis: In the tables you discussed this morning, we see figures in the 
ler of 23, three, four and five mills. 

Mr. MacNass: I think it would be more correct to compare the 14 mill figure 
hich is based on the most recent cost estimates available with the cost of 
ower at Mica without the treaty again based upon the most recent cost 
stimates. That would be about four mills at site, compared to 14 mills under 
he treaty. 

Mr. Davis: The treaty, in effect, has the dam built for us. 

_ Mr. MacNass: Yes, and about half the cost of putting in the generating 
quipment. 

_ Mr. Davis: So, the cost of at site power, as distinct from the treaty which 
Ids the dam for us, is in the order of one to 13 mills. 

Mr. MacNass: Yes. 

Mr. Davis: Referring to these various diversion schemes we saw, this 


in the order of four mills and incremental costs in the order of five mills? 
Mr. MAcNABB: Yes. 


| Mr. Davis: So, the additional power we could produce under the diversion 
Scheme is much more expensive than the power we can get immediately under 
le treaty from Mica? 


Mr. MAcNass: Yes. 

_ Mr. Davis: In the long run we can have these diversion schemes and 

ore expensive power, but in the meantime we can have cheaper power. 

Mr. MacNaps: Yes. if the economics warrant it, we can make these 
velopments in the future. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I have been reading a pamphlet by a well known engineer 

1 Canada, which I would like to quote. . 

‘Mr. Macponatp: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Herridge would identify 

€ pamphlet before he proceeds? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: The pamphlet is entitled Action on the Columbia, by Dr. 

ck Davis. 

Mr. Davis: What was the date? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: February 15, 1963. 

_ Mr. Davis: That is before the protocol and sales agreement were negotiated. 

_ Mr. HERRIDGE: Well, the protocol does not affect it to any extent, but I 

st want to ask a question. 


_ Mr. Chairman, would you allow me to proceed. 
-20586—2 
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The CHAIRMAN: You may, Mr. Herridge. 
Mr. HerripGE: The article reads as follows: 
Prompt action in view of the alternatives open to the United States 
is required. We therefore propose that: 
1. An interim agreement be concluded with the United States which 
would permit agreed projects to go ahead one at a time; 
2. Construction be started, within six months, on the largest single 
Canadian treaty project, the Mica Creek dam. 


I agree with that; we all do. 
3. Negotiations be commenced with a view to concluding a new 
treaty expressed in terms of principles— 


Not protocols. 

—which are equally beneficial to Canada and the United States. 
During the negotiations several important objectives should be 

borne in mind. These are: 

(a) That the program be flexible. New cost data, changing market 
requirements and alternative opportunities for development should 
be taken into account at each stage in the harnessing of this impor- 
tant resource. 

(b) That the power benefits resulting from cooperative action should 
be shared equally between Canada and the United States. 

(c) That the savings, expressed in terms of power costs, which result 
from this great international undertaking should be the same in 
both countries. 


(d) That Canada should receive appropriate compensation for flood - 


control benefits, created in perpetuity, in the United States; and 


(e) That Canada’s sovereign right to divert waters flowing within its 
own boundaries should be limited only to the period in which the 


treaty is in force. 


Mr. MacNass: Mr. Herridge, I do not know whether or not I got all your 
points but I will try to answer the ones which I think I have. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Would you answer the points seriatim. 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, if I may make a short comment at this time, — 


this was written prior to the admission to power of the present government 


and at that stage I was much impressed by what were the apparent difficulties 


of coming to an agreement between Ottawa and Victoria and, more particularly, 
between Canada and the United States. 

Since then, and under the able chairmanship of our chief negotiator, 
Mr. Martin, it has been possible to conclude an arrangement that is not only 


one step at a time but it involves three steps at once, namely the building 


of three projects, and I think the first best three projects are still in the treaty. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Do you admit there are no changes in the physical aspects 
of the treaty? 


Mr. Davis: The protocol enumerates modifications and clarifications to — 


the treaty. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: But not in the physical aspect? 


Mr. Davis: Well, for example, we were specifically limited in the treaty 
as to the height of the Mica Creek dam and so on. Now, these variations are 


possible. A high dam is envisaged now, so physical aspects are being changed. — 
The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we had better call Dr. Davis as an outstanding — 


authority on a later occasion. 


a 
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Mr. MacNass: In respect of the first paragraph involving flexibility, I 
believe the treaty program had sufficient flexibility and I believe that it is 
improved upon by the protocol. Certainly the flexibility which we felt the 


_ treaty had has been clarified by the protocol. 


The next paragraph states that the power benefits resulting from co- 
Operative action should be shared equally between Canada and the United 
States. The power benefits are shared equally, and there is no doubt about 
that. The benefits in power, as I have said, are shared equally, and this is as 
recommended by the International Joint Commission principle. 

The next paragraph states that the Savings, expressed in terms of power 
costs, which result from this great international undertaking, should be the 
same in both countries. In reply to that, if we were to try to share savings 


- we would get into the problem of what the power is worth in the United States 


and what the power is worth in Canada—and also, how much they are paying 
and how much we are paying, and the International Joint Commission tried 
to get around this problem by saying that the power, not the monetary savings, 
should be shared equally. The treaty abides by that recommendation. 

The next paragraph which you read states that Canada should receive 
appropriate compensation for flood control benefits, created in perpetuity, in 
the United States. If you look at the presentation paper at page 90, sub item 6, 
it says: 

The $64,400,000 (U.S.) payment which Canada receives under the 
treaty, and which benefits from the 3% per cent United States discount 
rate, is 24 per cent greater than the value to Canada at 53 per cent 
interest of annual payments made in perpetuity for the flood control. 


Therefore, we had two choices. We could have taken annual payments 
for this flood control, but rather than that we negotiated a lump sum payment 
and we negotiated it at a low interest rate of 3% per cent. That gave us a 
benefit which is greater than what the annual payments would have been at 
53 per cent interest in perpetuity. 

The last point was in respect of Canada’s sovereign right to divert waters 

flowing within its own boundaries, and you go on to quote that this should 
be limited only to the period in which the treaty is in force. In reply to that, 
I believe this is in fact the case under the Treaty but, once again, I would 
suggest that this should be directed to a lawyer. 


- €conomics at all. 


Mr. MAcNases: That is quite true. 
Mr. Davis: Whereas, today we have a sales agreement which provides the 


| funds necessary—in fact, more than necessary—to build the projects, so, 
Obviously, a year ago there were many grounds on which one could be critical 


of the treaty and obligations without income. Today we have income which is 
_More than commensurate with the obligations. 


Mr. MacNass: Under the original treaty, without the sales agreement, 


Canada was dependent upon future conditions in load growth and economics 


Of power development in respect of the amount of downstream benefits we 


Would get out of the treaty. We had estimates of what that might be but 


these necessarily had to be estimates. 
With the sales agreement and the protocol we now have a guaranteed 


‘financial return out of this treaty, so we know that our costs are more than 
‘covered. 
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Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, I have one more question along this same 
line. I want to quote from a remark made by Mr. Davis on December 12, 1962, 
in the house, which has nothing to do with payment for compensation or 
anything else. \3 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): What year was that? ’ 

Mr. HerripcE: Page 6 of Hansard on December 12, 1962. I read as follows: | 
This is the real reason why the United States will be forever able to — 

take advantage of those routines which we are required to set up under — 

the treaty. Admittedly the treaty runs for 60 years: our obligation, I - 

fear, will run on forever. a 


Mr. MacNass: What routine is he referring to? 3 PC 

Mr. Davis: Is that flood control?  : 

Mr. HERRIDGE: It is dealing with the question of flood control and the life _ 
of the dam. a 

Mr. Davis: The protocol speaks for itself. 4 

Mr. MacNasgs: There has been a substantial change in the arrangements 
under which the United States can call upon Canada for flood controls. Calls © 
for flood control under the treaty are set out in three different items. 4 

8,450,000 acre feet of the storage is covered by annex A of the treaty — 
and the operating plan is set down in the treaty. This is flood control operation 
for which we receive $64 million in United States funds and only lasts for 
60 years. The second item is additional flood control again during the period 
of the treaty for which we will receive payment for the first four calls and all@ 
power losses for any of these additional calls. The operation of this last item) 
is not covered by the annex of the treaty. This is to provide flood control if 
needed as long as the Canadian storages are there. This has been substantially — 
altered by the protocol. The treaty said, we would operate for flood control 
needs. It did not say how that need was to be determined. The protocol ing 
item I sets down very specific limitations as to what constitutes a need and 
also gives Canadian authorities the right to have a say in determining whether P 
the need for flood control actually exists. So there has been a very substantial — 
change in flood control procedure, and particularly in respect of flood control 
provided after the termination of the treaty. i 

Mr. MacponaLtp: Mr. MacNabb, I want to refer again to the question fe) 
the use of storage at High Arrow as opposed to the use of it further upstream, ~ 
and in respect of the question of how high the storage should be in Canada. 
As I understood you to say in your earlier remarks, the chief value of High 
Arrow in the co-operative plan was that it gave Canada the opportunity ong 
re-regulating after the flows had been used to their best advantage in Canada. 
In other words, the upstream storage could be used for maximum power 
generation, and then in order to deliver the water into the United States it 
could be re-regulated at High Arrow. Is that a fair statement? . 


Mr. MacNass: That is correct. I do not believe I said this was the chief. 
value. For example, the benefit cost ratio of 1.8 to 1, when we come to High 
Arrow, is based solely on its downstream benefit production, not on its value 


to Canada for re-regulating flows. Certainly this re-regulating service is of 
great benefit to Canada, permitting us to go into the co-operative arrangement 
and still protect our rights of operation within Canada itself. hy 

Mr. MAcDONALD: Has there been any calculation made regarding the extent 
to which the generation at Mica down to Revelstoke may be affected by exist- 
ing control system flows at the border? a 

Mr. MacNaszs: There have been a number of studies made. Montreal 


¥ 


Engineering did a study for us in 1962, I believe. It has been studied by Sir 
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ght to withdraw storage from any of our three projects. The United States 
annot specify, for example, that it wants so much water taken out of Mica 
in a certain month. The assured plans cannot dictate from where the water 
must come. These agreed operating plans only say that under certain stream- 
flow conditions the over-all system requires the withdrawal of a certain amount 
f water from some place in Canada. It also gives us freedom of operation on 
daily-weekly basis. The protocol has made this quite explicit. 


Mr. MAcDoNALD: So our obligation is really only to deliver so much water 
the border, and how we achieve this within Canada is entirely our own 


Mr. MacNass: That is quite true, yes. 

Mr. Macponaup: Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I wonder whether I 

_ may be allowed to refer back to some of the replies you gave to questions I 
asked earlier? You will recall that you suggested if Canada had wished to 


exercise control of the operations at Libby dam we would have been called 
upon to make a contribution to that project, is that right? 


tates is to be operated. The same condition will apply to Libby. 
\ Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Perhaps I could direct 
our attention to section 4 of Article XII. I understood you to say Mr. MacNabb 
hat we were making no contribution to Libby. 
_ Mr. MacNass: We are making no contribution in the way of downstream 
enefits. We do not share downstream benefits with the United States. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But we do make a con- 
ution to the project itself, is that right? 
Mr. MacNass: We are providing 13,700 acres of land in Canada which 
he Libby project needs for its reservoir. 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): And we are preparing 
_ it for flooding, is that right? 
( Mr. MacNass: That is right. That is our only cost. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Have you had any 
timate made of the cost or value of the land that we are providing? 
Me Mr. MacNazs: The estimate of the cost is approximately $12 million. 
ay believe it was estimated that there might be 2,000 acres of potential arable 
‘i a 
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land. I am sorry, 2,000 acres of arable land exists, and it is estimated there is 
perhaps another 1,000 acres of potential arable land involved. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): What value has been 
placed on that land? 

Mr. MacNass: I am sure that the value of the land is included in the 
$12 million. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would it be correct 
to say that Canada is making a $12 million contribution to the Libby project? 

Mr. MacNass: Yes, that is its total contribution. In return for that we get 
approximately 200,000 kilowatt years of energy annually on the Kootenay river 
in Canada at a very low cost. I am sure this will be of great benefit to that 
area in Canada. 

Mr. Davis: What is the magnitude of the downstream power in Canada? 

Mr. MacNapss: It is estimated at approximately 200,000 kilowatt years 
annually. 

Mr. Davis: What is the cost per unit? 

Mr. MacNass: The cost would be two mills per kilowatt hour or less, 
including the $12 million cost. 

Mr. Davis: Following up this line of questioning, what importance has 
this in so far as the largest industries of that area are concerned? Is this 
to be power which can be obtained in the near future or almost immediately, 
or is this a long time project? 

Mr. MacNass: If the United States proceed on the Libby project I think 
their planning calls for putting it into operation by about 1972. Of course 
the west Kootenay area in Canada would get downstream benefits in Canada 
from the Duncan dam by 1968. 

Mr. Davis: This power would be available from existing plants; is that 
right? In other words it would be delivered locally from local plants? 

Mr. MacNags: The benefits from the Duncan project could be produced 

by existing plants with the addition I believe of a unit at Brilliant. The 
benefits at Libby would involve the construction of the canal plant project, 
ora project we refer to as a canal plant, which bypasses the first four plants 
now existing on the river. The cost I gave previously of two mills per kilowatt 
hour or less includes the cost of that canal plant plus the $12 million which 
has been mentioned for Libby. 
Mr. Davis: What would the situation be had we alternatively chosen 
immediately to divert let us say 90 per cent of the flow of the Kootenay into — 
the upper Columbia? Would the power availability be very different in the 
area of trade? 

: Mr. MacNasp: It would be very different, sir, because we have nothing to- 
divert to. Until you build the projects on the main stem of the Columbia, any 
diversion is completely impractical. ; 

Mr. Davis: So additional power would have had to come from more distant 
sources, such as Mica Creek? ! 

Mr. MacNass: Yes, they could not get the same power delivered in in- 
dustrial areas at the price they are going to get it under the treaty. 

Mr. Davis: Switching over to flooding, could you compare in a general 
way the amount of Canadian territory flooded under the treaty plan as presently 
envisaged versus the so-called McNaughton plan? 

Mr. MacNazss: Some projects are common to both plans. For example, 
the Mica Creek and the Duncan dams are common to both plans. But if you” 
take the ones which are not common, in the maximum diversion plan, the 
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Dorr-Bull river-Luxor projects would flood about 86,600 acres of land. Under 
the treaty plan, Libby would flood 13,700 acres. The estimate for the Arrow 
- lakes is 27,000 acres. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): May I interject at this point? Perhaps Mr. 
MacNabb might use the charts to show what this flooding really means. 

Mr. MacNass: We have maps of reservoir areas which show this difference 
of flooding very accurately, the extra amount of flooding which would be 
caused by the maximum diversion plan. 

Mr. Davis: Could you summarize the over-all amount of flooding? 

Mr. MacNazs: Under the maximum diversion plan about 50,000 more 
acres would be flooded than under the treaty plan. 

Mr. Davis: So the maximum diversion plan floods 86,600 Canadian acres, 
and the treaty plan floods approximately 41,000? 

Mr. MacNass: That is correct. 

Mr. Davis: So that one floods more than than twice the other? 

Mr. MacNass: And also, of course, if you proceed with the maximum 
diversion plan you must assume that you would build the Murphy Creek 
project, which involves, I believe, another 5,000 acres. 

Mr. Davis: So that clearly the McNaughton plan floods more than twice 
as much Canadian territory as the treaty plan? 

Mr. MacNass: Yes, if you look at the projects which are not common to 
_ both plans. 

. Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. MacNabb, are you 
familiar with the report of the Department of Agriculture with regard to the 
effect of the McNaughton plan? 

Mr. MacNapss: Yes, sir, I am. 

“ Mr. CaMERoNn (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The estimates there 
showed that there would be an additional 300,000 acres of arable land brought 
into the scope. 

Mr. MacNass: If you like, I can read that report to the committee. It is 
just a one page memorandum. 

Mr. TURNER: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, I wonder whether per- 
haps the witness could explain the comparative flooding situation, and then 
we could get on to the report of the Department of Agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I take it Mr. MacNabb is still being questioned by 
Mr. Davis. I do not want to cut anybody off. 

Mr. MacNass: We could have seen these maps better in the other com- 
mittee room, but these two charts together represent the flooding in the East 
_ Kootenay valley caused by the maximum diversion plan. 

! Mr. Davis: Could someone indicate here where that is on this map? 
Mr. MacNags: Mr. Chin will do that. The dam on the Kootenay river 
closest to the United States border is the Dorr dam. It floods the area marked 
in red, stretching upstream, going off this map, continuing on this one, up to 
the dam at Bull river. The flooding of the Bull river dam continues up the 
Kootenay valley. The width of this flooding at times is about three to four 
_ miles, right up the Kootenay. This flooding continues up the Kootenay valley 
_ until you come to the Canal Flats area where the Kootenay river flows within 
_ about a mile of the headwaters of the Columbia. It floods right across the 
Canals Flats area, around the shores of the Columbia lake, between Columbia 
- lake and Windermere lake, around the shores of Windermere lake and down 

- the Columbia, until it comes to the last dam at Luxor on the Columbia. 
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Mr. Davis: In other words, the maximum diversion plan would flood all 
the way to the boundary, up to where the transcontinental railways and high- 
ways tend to come across. 

Mr. MacNass: Not that far up the Columbia. It floods up the Columbia, 
past Windermere lake and down towards Golden. 

Mr. Capreux (Terrebonne): How many miles south of Golden? 

Mr. MacNaps: It might be about 50 miles south of Golden. 

Mr. Davis: What is the total stretch of flooding? 

Mr. MacNass: One hundred and fifty river miles of flooding. 

Mr. Davis: That is a mountain trench with little gradient. i 

Mr. MacNaps: Yes, a very wide, “U”-shaped valley which accounts for 
the large area of flooding. 

Mr. Davis: And which contains a major highway and railway system. 

Mr. MacNass: The railway follows the river very closely throughout most — 
of the stretch. Z 

Mr. Davis: Which is a major recreation and tourist area. 

Mr. MacNasg: We can show this later in the submissions to the committee, — 
but particularly the Windermere lakes area is quite a flourishing recreational 
centre. \3 

Mr. Davis: Would many people be involved in this flooding; would many — 
people have to be moved? : 


of the people displaced was 1,580 compared to 1,620 in the Arrow lakes valley. — 
Both those figures have changed since then, of course, but this will give 
you the relative numbers. i 

Mr. Davis: Many more acres would be involved, but a comparable num-_ 
ber of people might have to be moved. N 

Mr. MacNazs: That is correct. This represents 86,600 acres. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. Do you © 
have any information on the disturbance of game in that area? . 

Mr. MacNass: Yes, we have information. Some of it is set out in the 
presentation paper. You will see it on page 44. We have a submission from 
the regional game officer of the British Columbia department of recreatio 1 
and conservation which we can make available to the committee, and the chief 
of the Canadian wildlife service is also available to testify to the committee if 
it so wishes. a 

Mr. HeErRIDGE: Have you got a submission from the wildlife service of 
British Columbia as to the destruction of fish in the Arrow lakes and the 
Columbia river? “ 


You would have to ask them, sir. a 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Has there been a thorough analysis of this valley made 
available? a 
Mr. MacNass: Definitely. I think it is also in the presentation paper. 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Could you read the 
report we asked for? 4 
The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if we could have a little order. I do not want te 
cut anyone off. a 
Mr. MacNasgs: In comparison with this land flooded by the maximum 
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ere is the international boundary, and the flooding extends upstream just 
ut to the site of what would be the Bull river dam. You can com 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Of good land. 


Mr. MacNass: We have a report by the Department of Agriculture and 
he representative of the Department of Agriculture is here if you wish to hear 
1im comment on the soil aspects of this area. 


_ Mr. Turner: I wonder if there is an 
hotographed and produced as an appendix 
it is too difficult I would let it 
eople reading the minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Can this be done? 

Mr. MacNass: It can be done. I have o 
lake some more. 

The CHarrman: Is that the wish of the committee? 

Agreed. 

_ Mr. Groos: Can they be photographed on the same scale? 

_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Before we move on, 


_ Chairman, I wonder if Mr. MacNabb would do as he offered to do a little 
ile ago—read the report? 


Mr. MacNass: Yes. 

Mr. PuGH: Can you tell us the elevation of the highest level of flooding in 
e High Arrow project? What is the maximum flood level? 

Mr. MacNass: In normal operation it will be an elevation of 1,444. In the 
xtreme flood control operation it would go up to 1,446. I believe the British 
olumbia Hydro can give you further information. 

Mr. Davis: What has been the highest level in natural flood? 

Mr. MacNasz: I think the estimate for the flood of 1894 was 1,415 in the 
per lake. In the 1948 flood I believe it was 1,408. 


Mr. WitLoucHsy: Have you similar maps for the flooded areas that will 

caused by the Mica dam? 

Mr. MacNass: We have maps, but not mounted in this way because we 

felt that Mica was common to all plans which are being discussed. These 
the two which people seem to feel are alternatives. 


y possibility of having the charts 
to the minutes of the proceedings. 
go, but it would be a convenience to those 


ne, I believe, we would have to 
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Mr. WrtLoucHBY: I recognize that. I only asked that question because I 
wondered how far the Canoe river is flooded. How high up does that go? 

Mr. MacNass: The elevation would be 2,475. I would have to ask some- 
one to pick off the distance the flooding would go up the Canoe valley. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It goes pretty well up 
to the North Thompson crossing of the Canoe valley? 

Mr. MacNaps: Yes, it goes a considerable distance up the Canoe valley. 


(Translation) 
Mr. Laprise: In the flooded terrain, to what extent have we communities 
and houses and dwellings, and things like that? 


(Text) 

Mr. MacNazs: In both areas there are communities which will be flooded 
out. In the east Kootenay valley, as I say, the railway follows the valley 
and the river very closely, and there are small communities all the way along. 
Most of the dislocation would take place around Windermere lake and the 
communities of Invermere, Athalmer and Windermere. In the Arrow lakes 
there is some flooding in the communities of Renata, Edgewood and Needles. 
There would be a very small amount of flooding at the community of Naksup, 
but most of Nakusp is well above. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: What about Burton, West Demers and East Demers? 

Mr. MacNass: There are small communities that will be flooded in 
both plans. 


(Translation) 
Mr. LAPRISE: Have the values been worked out? 


(Text) 

Mr. MacNaps: Yes, we did some study in 1958 and British Columbia 
hydro have done more recent work. I think we should limit ourselves to the 
estimates which we are using now. 

Mr. Pucu: Have these been made public? 

Mr. MacNass: I cannot answer that, sir; I think that is a question you 
should put to them. 

The CHAIRMAN: The British Columbia representatives will be here on 
Monday. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think they have been made public. 

Mr. PucH: I was just wondering if they were or not. ¥ 

Mr. Macponaup: Following on Dr. Willoughby’s question about the Mica 
reservoir, would it be a correct generalization relevant to these two areas 
that there is little settled or cleared land involved in the Mica reservoir? A 

Mr. MacNass: There is very little cleared land in the Mica reservoir. 
The flooding of Mica involves areas even greater than the east Kootenay 
projects. I believe 100,000 acres would be flooded by Mica. Our estimate in 
1958 indicated there were 10 people in that area. : 

Mr. Macpona.p: And this is substantially in its natural state? } 

Mr. PucH: Will the land above Mica be cleared of timber prior to the 
construction? 

Mr. MacNass: This again is a question you should direct to the British 
Columbia hydro and power authority officials when they testify. “4 

Mr. PucH: That is not part of the Columbia river treaty or of the dam | 


preparation? . 
ie 
% 
: 
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Mr. MacNass: Yes. 

Mr. PucH: Have you knowledge of it? 

Mr. MacNass: Of the amount of clearing? 

Mr. PuGuH: Yes. 

Mr. MacNagss: I know what we assumed in our earlier studies. I have some 
indication of what British Columbia is assuming in their recent cost estimates. 

Mr. PucH: Do you know if they intend to clear out the timber first, before 
flooding? 

Mr. MacNags: Once again, I believe the minister of the department con- 


_ cerned will be here early next week to testify, and he should be able to answer 
that better than I. 

Mr. PucH: Have you any knowledge of merchantable timber in that area? 

Mr. MacNass: Yes. In our estimates in 1958 there was a survey made 
for us by the forest service. There is a lot of over-mature timber there, but 
there is some timber which can be cut and sold. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I intervene? Did I hear the suggestion a few moments 
ago that Mr. MacNabb be assisted by someone from the Department of Agri- 
culture who was here? 

Mr. MacNass: There was a request that I should read this one-page 
memorandum on the effect of the flooding in the east Kootenay. We have a 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps he would come forward at this time. 

Mr. MacNass: I will read this while copies are being distributed. This is 
on the east Kootenay valley and it is entitled “Memorandum re Effect on 
Agriculture of Construction of Reservoirs on Columbia and Kootenay rivers 


_ between Luxor and Dorr’. It states: 


The building of a reservoir on the Kootenay and Columbia rivers 
from Luxor south to the Dorr damsite would flood some 91,000 acres of 
land. Of this, 24,000 acres, if reclaimed, is arable without irrigation, but 
only some 2,800 acres of river bottom soil, all in the Kootenay basin, 


ciation with summer cattle grazing on the uplands. About 40 farmers 
are involved. The remainder of the 24,000 acres would require very 


There are also some 26,000 acres of land in the flooded area with 
some agricultural potential if irrigation could be provided. The avail- 
ability and cost of utilizing water from the Kootenay, however, makes 
this virtually impractical for the low priced crops which could be raised 


In comparison to this there are some 300,000 acres of land in the 
area, above the level of the reservoir, which is as potentially arable with 
irrigation as the 26,000 acres in the reservoir area. If the reservoir water 
could be provided for irrigation the reservoir, in fact, increases the agri- 
cultural potential of the area. 


In other words these 300,000 acres would have some agricultural potential 
| if irrigation could be provided and could raise low priced crops. I continue: 
If the building of the reservoir resulted in the control of flooding 
of the Columbia above Luxor an additional 20,000 to 30,000 acres of 
arable land in the Columbia flats, which cannot now be used because 
of flooding, could be made available. 
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Now, that is the end of the quotation. Just on that last point about the — 
Columbia flats, there might be a certain amount of conflict between the agri-- 
cultural potential of it and its present potential for water fowl. It is said to- 
be one of the best areas for water fowl in British Columbia. 
Mr. ByrNE: Some critics of the treaty say that in the event of a maximum 
diversion which would flood the entire east Kootenay, 300,000 acres of land 
would become available. Is that not also true if the land would still be 
available? J 
Mr. MacNass: It is available now, but if you build a reservoir in the east 
Kootenay, you raise the level of water, and the water needed for irrigation is 
closer to the potential. . 
Mr. ByrNE: How much closer? 
Mr. MacNags: By about a hundred feet on the Kootenay. The land has: 
some agricultural potential if irrigation could be provided. I do not believe — 
there have been any studies made to indicate whether or not they could 
develop the land economically. 4 
Mr. ByRNE: What is the total? 
Mr. MacNass: It would depend. I think the Department of Agriculture” 
could comment better on this than I. But there is a very limited amount of 
land within 50 feet; and if you need to pump over 50 feet, you would need 
very low cost power to get it up there economically. It does not say how high 
you would need to lift the water even from the maximum diversion plan. ‘ 
Mr. Davis: The mountain trench is a valley in the Rockies high up. What 
elevation has it? 
Mr. MacNass: Around 2,500 feet. Of course the elevations vary, and the 
elevation of the reservoir would be 2,700 feet. i 
Mr. Davis: This is high up in the Rockies? 
Mr. MAcNABB: Yes. 
Mr. Davis: The Arrow lakes would be lower down. 
Mr. MacNasz: It is down around an elevation of 1,400 feet. ; 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Sixty-seven thousand dollars worth of fruit per one hundred 
acres at Renata would be destroyed. iY 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that remark addressed to the press? 
Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): That is obiter dicta. 
Mr. MacNazps: You have an agricultural report on the Arrow lakes 
valley in front of you now. We quoted certain sections out of that at page 
71 of the presentation paper. 1 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Could you give us the 
altitude of the lake that would be formed by the east Kootenay flooding that 
we have been speaking of. . 
Mr. MacNass: It would vary—from the Bull river dam north it woulc 
be 2,703 and the Dorr dam is at 2,513, I believe. You know the Arrow lakes one 
is at 1,446. g 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, I know the Arrow 
lakes one. “a 
The CHAIRMAN: You have received this submission from the Department 
of Agriculture. Perhaps if representatives from the department would jo 
Mr. MacNabb, there might be a few questions asked before we adjourn for 
orders of the day. ‘a 
‘ Mr. MacNass: Dr. Andal of the economics division and Dr. Leahey 
ere. 
Mr. PucH: Can we still question Mr. MacNabb? a 


es 
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the CHAIRMAN: We hope to have Mr. MacNabb with us continuously, 
ugh. 
_ Mr. BREWIN: You are not forgettin 


g that we have not finished questioning 
e€ minister, 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Martin has to prepare for orders of the day, but he 
ill be with us again. He was suggesting that we meet at three p.m. Is that 
o early? All right, three p.m., and he will be with us then. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Will Mr. Martin be 
ailable then? 
The CHAIRMAN: 
ural aspects? 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Might we be given their 
1ames and technical qualifications? 
_ The CuHarrmawn: Before that do I understand that these documents which | 


ve been distributed will now be incorporated as part of our minutes? 
Agreed to. 


Now, Mr. Herridge. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I was askin 
ications and experience. 


I hope he will. Are there any questions on the agricul- 


g the gentlemen to give us their technical quali- 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions? 


_ Mr. Turner: Perhaps the other gentleman would introduce himself as 
ell, to save time. 


‘Dr. A. LEAHEY (Associate Director, (Pedology) Branch Executive, Depart- 
ent of Agriculture): My name is Leahey, and I am co-ordinator of soil 
rveys in Canada, a position I have held for about 20 years. I am a graduate 
‘ the University of Alberta and the University of Wisconsin, and I have been 
sociated with soil survey fairly closely since about 1926. 


_ The CuHarrman: Would you please indicate your work in the United 
ates? It was for graduate studies? 


_ Mr. LEaHEY: Yes, I obtained my Ph.D. degree at the University of Wis- 
nsin. 
_ The CuHarrman: May we start the questioning, gentlemen? 


i Mr. Davis: Would either of these gentlemen like to compare the west 
Kootenay with the east Kootenay valleys with respect to agricultural capa- 
bility, mainly the mountain trench on the one hand, and the Arrow lakes 


valley on the other, and the different nature of agricultural possibilities in these 
two alternative areas for flooding? 


Mr. ANDAL: I have some responsibility for this report on the Arrow lakes 
ea, while Dr. Leahey is familiar with the area in the east Kootenays. Perhaps 

could each talk about it. 
Now, in the Arrow lakes area in this report which you now have in front 
t you we used aerial photographs to determine the land use in the area. 
he aerial photographs give a measure of the acreages quite accurately down 
one half acre, so that the acreages would be quite accurate. This review of 
7 
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aerial photographs showed there were about 200 acres of orchard land in the 
Arrow lakes area that would be flooded by the Arrow dam. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Have you visited the valley? 

Mr. AnpaAL: I have not personally. 

Mr. HerrivGe: That statement is absolutely incorrect. I will prove it 
through the district agricultural lists later in these hearings. 

Mr. AnDAL: Our regional head for British Columbia assisted in the prepara- 
tion of this report, and he, of course, has been in the area. 

Forty-three acres were shown as idle orchard land in the area, and 4,850 
acres as other crop land; idle other crop land, 390 acres; aquatic hay and 
pasture, 372 acres. The isolated land above the 1,460 level which would become 
isolated because of flooding would be another 40 acres. The total would be 
5,893 acres of farm land flooded. 

The rest of the land also was examined to determine the possible potential 
of land which is not now in agriculture. This is shown in table 6 on page 9: 
unimproved land, 719 acres; lightly wooded, 1,398 acres; heavily wooded, 
10,573 acres. Then there are smaller acreages of land which would become 
isolated but not flooded above the 1,460 level. Thus, the total acreage which 
physically could have some potential for agriculture purposes would not exceed 
21,900 acres. 

It was our view, considering a larger part of this was heavily wooded 
which would have high clearing and breaking costs, that a more realistic 
figure for agricultural potential would be considerably below the 21,900 acres. 

The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Leahey. 

Mr. LEAHEY: I can only speak with a little authority in respect of the east — 
Kootenay because any statistics I quote come from two reports of surveys © 
carried out by the British Columbia soil survey branch. I was an adviser on > 
the project. I have only seen the Columbia at Revelstoke and Castlegar, so 
I am no authority on the Arrow lakes project. Our studies have been in respect — 
of the effect of the reservoirs of the so-called McNaughton scheme on the © 
agriculture in the Kootenays. We reached the conclusion that the short time — 
effect would, of course, be serious. There are many farms which would be 
dislocated, particularly along the bottom lands where they depend on their 
winter feed for grazing. This would knock them out of business. In the long — 
time effect, however, we believe agriculture would benefit particularly if they 
have cheap power. This is a long reservoir which would raise the water level, 
and you would be able to irrigate along the shores, and when power becomes — 
cheaper you could irrigate farther back. ba. 

By controlling the water of the Columbia, we think it would be feasible 
to reclaim the good land that presently is flooded in the upper Columbia; 
but there we may be in a quarrel with the wildlife people and it may be more © 
advantageous to leave it for wildlife since it is a very popular area. The type , 
of crops which can be grown in this area are competitive with those on thels 
prairies—alfalfa grain and potatoes. It is too cold for fruit production in 
the Kootenays. We would think that perhaps in 50 or 60 years it could be. 
developed for these crops on an economical basis. I think the total area we 
mapped was around 800,000 acres, and we went up to the foot of the mountains. 
Some of the land still would be at an elevation of 200 or 300 feet above the 
reservoir, and the economics of that we have not considered. : 

Mr. Davis: We were told earlier that these various diversion possibilities — 
which will permit flooding under the treaty might occur in 60 years time. 
This would be in line with what you say about the agricultural possibilities 
being some distance off. 


’ 


. 
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Mr. LEAHEY: It is some distance off. I would hesitate to say the time. 
It would depend on the economic pressures. 


Mr. Davis: In another 50 years the economic pressure might be there 
to make these projects feasible. 

Mr. Lrauy: Yes. 

Mr. Macponap: You did not take into consideration moving the highway 
and the railroad in this area? 


Mr. LEAHY: No. We thought it was an engineering possibility to move 
the railroad. Some of it presently would be almost above the reservoir. The 


railroad could be moved, but there is not a great deal of traffic on that rail- 


road at the present time. 


Mr. Macponap: How about the highway in the valley itself? 
Mr. LEAHY: Some of the highway would be above the reservoir. 


Mr. Byrne: I wonder whether the witness is aware that that railroad 
presently is being used for all of the freight that moves from the west Kootenay 


and southeastern part of British Columbia and the southwestern part of 


Alberta. 


Mr. Leauy: No. All I am going by is what I was told while I was on a 
trip through there last summer. 


Mr. Byrne: All of the coal that is going to Japan from Alberta and our 


shipments of wheat in that area, instead of going over to Kettle valley, are 


going over that main line. 


Mr. LEAHEY: We did not consider transportation. 


Mr. Byrne: I am sure you did not. I assume that would not be part of 
your work. 


Mr. Herripce: In respect of the Arrow lakes district I presume you have 


‘not visited the area personally. 


Mr. ANDAL: No, not personally. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: And, there has been no on-site soil surveys made of the 


area. 


Mr. LEAHEY: As far as I am aware, that is correct. 
Mr. HErRRIDGE: And, mention was made of 100 acres of trees in orchard; 


‘there must be some mistake there. 


Mr. ANDAL: Two hundred acres. 


Mr. HEeRRmGE: The reason I made that statement is there are 100 acres 
at Renata alone. 

I speak with a little knowledge of the valley. I am a rancher there. I am 
not personally affected by this flooding; my problems are above that level 


only three areas in Canada where you grow peaches, the Niagara peninsula, 
the south Okanagan and south Arrow lakes. That is why I mentioned the high 
Production of fruit in the community of Renata. This area would be practically 
completely flooded out by the dam. 

; Mention was made that the land is heavily wooded and so on. There is a 
very high land value in this area. I am thinking of one person who is at lake 
level who will be completely flooded out. He has 9 acres in crop and he 
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receives $15,000 a year gross from this. As I say, this is particularly valuable — 
land because of the type of climate. : 
Has any consideration been giv 
the value of this land? 4 
Mr. AnpAL: Yes. Some additional work has been done since the prepara- 
tion of the report which you now have before you. 
We obtained information from the 1961 census for farms in the area. FE. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, would you please come to order for a minute. © 
Mr. AnpaL: From the census information it was not possible to determine 
precisely which of the census farms was in the flooded areas and which was — 
not, but the information here is for 105 farms in the Arrow lakes area, anda 
this confirmed the earlier information about acreages. y 
This census information showed there were 210 acres of tree fruits in this © 


area. 
Mr. HerripcE: Who took that census? 5 
Mr. Anpau: This is from the dominion bureau of statistics decennial — 


census, 1961. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Cadieux? 
Mr. Capirux (Terrebone): Although I do not want to delay the proceed- — 
ings I would like to refer to page 10 of the report that was given to us and — 
revert to the problem of dislocation. I note in this report that you say there ~ 
is a possibility that 260 farms or farmers would be displaced and that out of — 
these 260 it would appear that 215 of these farms would have an acreage % 
from one to 30 acres. Would you say that a farm having from one to 30 acres — 
is a self supporting farm? a 
Mr. AnpAL: Generally speaking, not unless it is in high value fruit produc- 
tion, and there are not many farms in this category. 4 
Mr. Capreux (Terrebonne): Then in respect of economics it is not that 
serious. Have you information in respect of the actual losses to these people — 
in respect of these dislocations? r, 
Mr. ANDAL: The 1961 census shows some information on this. a 
Of 105 farms in this survey, 70 had a gross income from the sale of farm — 
products of less than $1,200; three of them had gross sales of farm products — 
amounting to more than $10,000, and the rest were in between those categories. — 
Since writing the report you now have the Department of Agriculture 
itself conducted a survey in the area, and the departmental staff was able to 
find 41 commercial farms. This survey was conducted by means of a question- : 
naire, completed by farmers and, with the result of this questionnaire, plus | 
some additional information from 10 more farms, this seemed to cover 
nearly all of the commercial agriculture in the area. “‘ 
Mr. PucH: What is meant by the words “commercial self-supporting 
Mr. AnpAL: Farms that are producing products for sale. i 
Mr. PucH: You mentioned three of them had gross sales of farm products — 
amounting to more than $10,000 and then you mentioned 10 more. B 
Mr. ANDAL: There were 10 more farms which were not included in this” 
tabulation. a 
Mr. Davis: Did you say three had a gross revenue of more than $10,000? i, 
Mr. ANDAL: Yes. That was from the 1961 census. e 5 

Mr. Davis: Only three? 
Mr. AnpaL: Yes, and then there were three with no information, an 


do not know what category they might fall in. a 
The Department of Agriculture survey, which included 41 farms with the 
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detailed information, showed 20 farms with less than $1,200 in farm sales, 
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eight with $1,200 to $2,500; two with $10,000 and over, and one with no 
information, so that this one could be $10,000 and over. 


Mr. PucH: When you mention sales is that the gross? 

Mr. ANDAL: Gross sales. 

Mr. Davis: The total revenue? 

Mr. PuGH: The total revenue but there are no expenses in that. 

Mr. ANDAL: The expenses have not been taken into consideration. These 


_ are the sales of farm products. 


Mr. Davis: Revenue from all products? 

Mr. ANDAL: Farm products. 

Many of these are part time farmers who work in forestry or some other 
operation, as a result of which they obtain a good deal of income from these 
other operations. 

Mr. Macponatp: Mr. Chairman, could we adjourn and ask Dr. Andal to 

come back? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Fripay, April 10, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum and will call the meeting to 
order. 


Mr. PATTERSON: Mr. Chairman, I should just like to raise a question this 
afternoon which possibly is a point of order. As we are all aware this com- 
mittee sat this morning at 9 o’clock until 11 and then we proceeded to the 
chamber for the opening of the session in the House of Commons. At that 


time there was a motion introduced appointing the hon. member for Kootenay 


East to the committee on external affairs. We will remember in the course of 
our discussions here the hon. member participating in those discussions and 
apparently at that time he was not a member of the committee. I only raise 
this point because I feel there should be some explanation on the record in 
the event this matter is referred to at some later date. 

Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, this is a very technical committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Patterson, I thank you for your courtesy in bringing 


_ this to my attention just prior to the meeting this morning. I recognized Mr. 


_ Byrne this morning, as you will recall, who I thought always had been a 


member of the external affairs committee. At the conclusion of his questions, 


and I think there was a series of approximately three, the clerk of our 


committee, Miss Ballantine, was kind enough to indicate to me that she 
thought Mr. Byrne had been replaced, upon a motion in the house, by Mr. 
Ron Basford who was not present this morning. Of course I would not have 
recognized Mr. Byrne had I known the situation. It is clear that we had a 
800d attendance this morning, far more than a quorum. I am in the hands 
of this committee in respect of any suggestion to rectify this situation. 

Mr. PatTerson: Mr. Chairman, I do not believe there is any way or need 
to rectify the situation but I felt there should be an explanation on the record 
in the event this situation is referred to at a later date by someone who was 


not a member of the committee. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I am sure Mr. Byrne is willing to apologize 


_ to the committee for what I am sure was an oversight on his part. 
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Mr. ByRNE: Yes, I would be delighted to give a complete explanation. As_ 
I have noted, on Wednesday afternoon I was called upon by the Minister of 
Labour to go out to Edmonton to attend a meeting as speaker of the labour © 
management co-operative council which was held in Edmonton. There were 
about 300 delegates in attendance, all union and management representatives. 
The Minister of Labour was unable to attend this meeting and he asked me 
to do so in his absence. 

During my absence our party whip, realizing the importance of this com- — 
mittee and the fact that it was deliberating continuously, did not want to leave 
it shorthanded and put'Mr. Basford on the committee to replace me. This# 
morning I was under the impression that that had not actually happened and — 
as a result of that understanding attended the meeting this morning and made 
one or two observations. The statements I made were of a factual nature and ~ 
I believe the record when it is printed will support my statement in this 
regard. I do not believe there is any need to have them withdrawn or stricken ~ 
from the record. ‘ 

I am now a member of this committee. a 

Mr. GELBER: Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that they were observations q 
and not diversions we can tolerate them. q 

Mr. LEBOE: I suggest we leave the matter as it stands, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ByRNE: This was a complete inadvertence on my part for which I 
apologize. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Leboe, having received this sincere and modest. 
apology from Mr. Byrne I think we can now leave the situation. . 

Mr. PaTtTERSON: The emphasis should be placed on “modest”. 

The CHariRMAN: Perhaps we should all be a little more careful to avoid 
repeating this error in the future, because I have noticed there is a good deal. 
of shifting from time to time to meet the requirements of this committee. I 
would be very grateful indeed if we can avoid repeating this error by allowing 
temporary replacement members from participating. if 

Prior to our adjournment before orders of the day we had met two gentle-— 
men from the Department of Agriculture. As I understand the situation, these 
gentlemen are prepared to answer questions relating to agricultural losses 01 u 
changes which would result from these proposed plans. i 

Mr. MacponaLp: Mr. Chairman, I should like to address several questions 
to Dr. Andal. Just to refresh our memories, I should state that my understand-" 
ing is that a portion of the department’s studies was based on photogrammetric _ 
interpretations from aerial photographs; is that right? iar 

Mr. AnpaL: Yes. The estimates of acreages in the reports which were 
passed out this morning were based on air photo interpretations. a 

Mr. MacponaLp: Is this a very common method used in evaluating land 
use particularly in country areas? J 

Mr. ANDAL: Yes, this method is quite commonly used. We have an officer 
in our department now on the staff, who for 20 years has carried on this 
type of work. I believe the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act officials use ai 
photographs to a considerable degree. We have used this method in respect 0 
various studies that we have undertaken. 4 

Mr. Macponatp: I understand that in addition to this method the regional 
director of the department and his staff have been on the ground since con= 
ducting their own survey? a 

Mr. ANDAL: Yes. The economics division of the department has an office 
in British Columbia. The staff from that office has been in the area interviewing 
the farmers to get up to date information in respect of the situation. y 
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‘Mr. Macponaup: I understand the 1961 census return also provided 
formation in respect of the development in the area; is that right? 


_ Mr. AnpaL: The 1961 census covered all of Canada and it included this 
_ area. Since the report was prepared this information has become available 
and it confirms the information that is in the report. 


Mr. Macpona.p: I had the impression after reading the presentation paper 
that there had been a drop in land use over the years rather than an expan- 
sion, particularly in the west Kootenay area. Can you enlighten us in that 
regard? . 
4 Mr. ANDAL: There have been quite a number of reports referring to the 
decline in agriculture in the Kootenay-Arrow lakes area. One of the most 
yi comprehensive reports was the report of the British Columbia royal commis- 
' sion on the tree fruit industry in that province. This report referred to a 
decline in agriculture in the Kootenay lakes area. 
_ Mr. Herripce: Are you referring to the Kootenay lakes area? 
Mr. ANDAL: I refer to the Kootenay-Arrow lakes area. At pages 18 and 
19 of the report you will find the following statement: ie 
‘ There were approximately 4,000 acres of orchard in the Kootenay-Arrow 
lakes district at the outbreak of world war I. Of the 4,000 acres in the 
Kootenay-Arrow lakes only 290 remained in 1955. Excluding the Creston 
district there has been a steady decline of production in the Kootenay- 
Arrow lakes and Boundary districts from 191,000 boxes in 1922 to 12,000 
boxes in 1956. 


District after district has terminated its effort in tree production. 


Mr. ANDAL: I do not have the information on production, but British 
lumbia Tree Fruits is the central marketing agent for all fruit in that area. 


; 1.6 tons came from the Arrow lakes area. They handled 


Mr. BYRNE: Did the others come from Kootenay? 


_ Mr. Anpbat: From other areas of British Columbia, such as the Okanagan 
rea. Other fruit handled by B.C. Tree Fruits were 1.3 tons of prunes from 
he Arrow lakes area and 19 tons of apples. 


Mr. MAcDONALD: This appears to indicate a long run decline in the area. 
Lave you been able to form any judgment on what are the causes of it? 

Mr. ANDAL: There have been a number of reasons given. The royal com- 
sion report quoted Mr. Herridge on the reasons for this decline. 

Mr. Macponatp: Is this a reliable report? 


Mr. ANDAL: The decline was attributed to the age of the orchardists, the 


nwillingness of young men to take over family orchards. 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: But not to the soil. 

Mr. Anpat: And to neglect and poor horticultural practices. This report 
and others have referred to fruit diseases in the area; cherry trees became ~ 
infected with the little cherry disease and brown rot. ' 

Mr. Macpona.pD: Is this disease particularly endemic to the province? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I can inform the committee on that point. i" 

The CHAIRMAN: I will ask the committee to stop picking on Mr. Herridge. _ 

Mr. ANDAL: The royal commission report states that precipitation in the _ 
Kootenays gives the area some of its major problems, that is apple scab and 
brown rot. Apparently this has been more of a problem in this area than ing 
some of the other areas. 

Mr. Macponap: Perhaps your colleague may be the man to deal with — 
my next question. You mentioned, in addition to Arrow lake, the Kootenay 
lake and the Creston area; were you responsible for examining the possible 
effects of the treaty in the Creston area? ‘ 


eae orn 


Mr. ANDAL: No, I was not. . 
Mr. Macvonatp: Did anyone in the department do it? Did Dr. Leahey make ; 
that statement? a 
Mr. LEAHEY: No. q 
Mr. ANDAL: This report dealt with the Arrow lake area. > 


Mr. Kinpt: I was wondering if the Department of Agriculture, in their — 
studies of the land flooded by High Arow and of other flooded areas in the — 
basin, had arrived at an over-all damage factor, a negative value? The flood- — 
ing of land is obviously a negative benefit, if you want to call it that, which ~ 
must be deducted from the total benefit calculated for the watershed and for — 
the program that has been put into effect. My question is as follows: Have 
those negative benefits been deducted from the over-all benefits to arrive at 
the net cost benefit ratio for the watershed? Have I lost you in my question? — 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt has a Ph.D. in economics. 4 

Mr. Kinpt: I will try again. In this particular study, such as in other — 
watershed studies, it is boiled down to the cost benefit ratio, which may be | 
one-one, which means that if there is one dollar spent, they expect to get one 
dollar back in the way of benefits. All that is computed. Now then, it may be 
more than one-one; you hope it will always be so in order that people in~ 
parliament and at other places might be attracted by the scheme and vote 4 
funds to carry it out. It all boils down to the cost benefit ratio. What I 
wanted to know is as follows: Have those negative values for losses owing 
to flooding been deducted in order to arrive at the net position? A 


or 
» 
a 
4 


ad 
Mr. ANDAL: The Department of Agriculture did not do this. % 
Mr. Kinpt: Did the engineers do it? 7 


i. 
a 
=e 


Mr. MacNags: Mr. Chairman, in estimating the cost of flooding the reser= 
voir, estimates of the cost of the land which will be flooded were included, or 
the cost of buying that land. In some cases I think it includes the loss of 
perpetual yield. I am talking about the earlier cost estimates. If you want to" 
know about the present one, this question should be directed to the B.ce 
Hydro authorities. * 

Mr. Kinpt: Surely this comimttee is entitled to know what are the negative © 
values of damages that will be incurred to our resources as a result of flooding. © 


Mr. MacNass: Yes sir, these estimates were included in the cost estimates — 
that the federal government prepared prior to the negotiations. The new 
estimates have been carried out by the British Columbia Hydro and Pows 
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Authority, and I think the question should be directed to them; they can say 
what they have included in their estimates. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Then, Mr. Chairman, I was interested in the witness’s refer- 
ence to the production of fruit on the Arrow lakes. I understand how he 
arrived at the figures that were supplied; that is the fruit that is shipped 
through the British Columbia tree fruit. board. The figures are astounding 
because the greater part of peaches, pears and cherries go into the local 
markets at Nelson and Trail. They are not shipped through. Tree Fruits 
Limited, you see. 

Would you give me that figure again? I must get these figures from you 
because they will be astounding figures for my constituents. What is the figure 
in respect of pears? 

Mr. ANDAL: The tonnage of pears handled by British Columbia Tree Fruits 
Limited? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: It gives the wrong impression. This is all that goes through 
tree fruits. 


Mr. ANDAL: This is not total production. The figure for pears handled 
by B.C. Tree Fruit from the Arrow lakes area was 0.9 tons for 1963. 

Mr. Ryan: I direct the committee’s attention to the date of the pre- 
liminary report tabled by the present witness. It is dated February, 1962; 
it is not teo current, therefore. However, I would like to read the last para- 
graph on page 9 under the heading “Total Acreage Affected”: 

In total, the maximum acreage of land that could be considered as 
agricultural or potentially agricultural would not exceed 21,900 acres. 
A more realistic figure after considering the definitions of some of 
the categories measured, would certainly be considerably lower. 


I understand that it was estimated that there would be 20,000 acres flooded 
in the Arrow lakes project and now that has been reduced to 27,000 
acres. Is this figure of 21,000 in relation to the first or second estimate? 


Mr. MacNass: I would say that would be in relation to the second 
estimate—27,000. 


(Translation) 


_ Mr. Laprise: Reference has been made to the reduction in the pro- 
duction of fruit. Was this due merely to difficulties in production, or were 
there any economic difficulties in relation to sales or marketing? 
(Text) 
Mr. HERRIDGE: The reasons I gave were the correct ones. 
Mr. AnpDAL: I think, sir, it is probably a combination of both. As new 
technologies come into agriculture certain areas have difficulty in adjusting. 
All across Canada there are certain areas being abandoned. Land is going out 
of use. These areas have not been able to take full advantage of the techno- 
logical advances. The west Kootenay area of British Columbia is a food deficit 
area. A large part of the food in the area comes in from outside so they 
are not required to ship a large part of the food production outside of the 
area, and it has this advantage in that the area is a deficit food area. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Local markets. 

Mr. Davis: I also want to direct a question which has to do with agri- 
Culture, and it is following up on Dr. Kindt’s line of questioning. I think 
perhaps Mr. MacNabb might prefer to try to answer my question. 

On page 138 of the white paper entitled “The ‘Columbia River Treaty 
Protocol and Related Documents” we see various capital cost estimates, and 
in the middle of the page under the heading “Capital Costs of Projects” we 
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see three projects listed, along with the millions of dollars. Opposite Arrow 
lakes we see $129.5 millions. Does that capital cost estimate include a pro- | 
vision for the expropriation of agricultural land that may be flooded? ¥ 
Mr. MacNass: Yes, sir, of that estimate of $129.5 million I believe q 
the total cost of providing the reservoir represents about 40 per cent of $129 — 
million. That is the total cost, the cost of all relocations, all costs associated 
with the flooding. 4 
Mr. Davis: The figure would be something more than $50 million if it is — 
40 per cent of the figure. 
Mr. MacNass: That is correct, yes. . 
Mr. Davis: In the benefit:cost ratios that you referred to this morning, — 
costs such as the expropriation of agricultural lands were included, were 4 
they not? ¥ 
Mr. MacNass: That is correct. 
Mr. Davis: So when you said the benefit:cost ratio in respect to the 
Arrow lakes project was of the order of 1.8—I think you said. that. = 
Mr. MacNass: That is correct. 
Mr. Davis: The cost of expropriation, and the cost of forgoing that — 
agricultural production, was included as an expenditure item? ~% 
Mr. MacNasp:. Yes, an estimate of what it would cost. a 
Mr. Davis: So you had a multiplicity of costs, and the power benefit 
exceeded the costs by roughly two to one? : 
Mr. MacNass: That is correct. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I have just another question to ask the agricultural witness. 
There is a reference here to page 11 saying: q 
The exceedingly high cost of land clearing in the area, the limited 
precipitation, making irrigation a requirement for intensive cropping, © 
the susceptibility of the valley to diseases of fruit trees, the presence 
of many soils of low inherent fertility, and the limited acreage of land, 
all indicated limited possibilities for the further development of the land 
for agricultural purposes. “y 


a 
tg 


a 


I recognize it is not an extensive area for development of agriculture, but 

I am interested in this as a fruit grower for 58 years in the Arrow lakes — 
district, a district which can produce high quality fruit, fruit which is shown | 
in fairs in Vancouver and many other places. I am interested in this sentence 
here which includes the words, “the susceptibility of the valley to diseases 
of fruit trees”. I want to say to the witness that any fruit grower in the Arrow 
lakes valley who carries out standard spray practices can produce as high 
quality fruits as people in Okanagan or anywhere else. That is not a sound 
reason so far as fruit growing is concerned. ¥ 
Could the witness say where this idea came from? I was asked to raise 
this by the retired district agriculturalist, who was appalled at this attitude - 
to the potential of the Arrow lakes agriculture. ef 
Mr. Anpau: There have been a number of references to problems of disease 

in the area. I mentioned one reference, that of the Royal Commission report on 
the British Columbia tree fruit industry, page 279, which mentioned that the 
precipitation of the Kootenays gives the area some of its major problems, 
that is apple scab and brown rot. i 
Another study on the physical basis of the orchard industry of Britis] l 
Columbia, carried out by Ralph R. Krueger of the department of geography, 
University of Waterloo, in discusing the Kootenay-Arrow lakes area states: 
The decline of orcharding has been attributed to injury cuased by low 
winter and spring temperatures, poor horticultural practices, neglec 
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orchards occasioned by the departure of young farmers for employment 
in mining, lumbering and construction, and the little cherry disease 
which first appeared in the 1930’s. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: In Kootenay lakes. 
I cannot agree with that analysis, because we grow peaches in the southern 
- or lower Arrow lakes, and we do not suffer from low temperatures. We have 
Net never had any winter kill in our orchards in 58 years. I think it is a bit of a 
_ libel on the district I represent. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you any further questions? 


a Mr. HERRIDGE: No, not at this point, but of Mr. MacNabb, later. 


I want to direct my question to 
ative development of the Columbia 


: Mr. MacNass: Plans have been studi 
_ material extent agricultural; but these w 


_ which just call for the construction of 
_ canyon. 


ed which would not affect to any 
ould have to be independent plans 
Mica, Downie creek, and Revelstoke 


i _ Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke) : But not co- 
a Mr. MacNass: No, 


4 Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): The co-operative plans would not 
_ be possible without some portion of British Columbia being flooded where there 
_ are agricultural and population centres established? 


. Mr. MacNass: That is ri 
of the co-operative plan. 
Mr. FLEmtnc (Okanagan-Revelstoke 
_ sary to any plan to return sufficient ben 
' flooding? 

1 Mr. MacNass: That is correct, yes. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: May I ask Mr. MacNabb a question. Could he inform the 


_ committee what the cost benefit ratio was when the cost of the High Arrow was 
established at $72 million, and what the cost benefit ratio is now? 


Mr. MAcNazs: Well, the cost now is $129,000,000. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Show Mr. Herridge how you do that. 
Mr. MacNass: It would have to be about three to one rather 1.8. to one. 
Mr. Herrince: It has gone up to three to one? 


he Mr. MacNass: Under the old estimate it would be about three to one, and 
under the present estimate it is 1.8 to one. 


Mr. Davis: That is benefit to cost? 

Mr. MacNaszs: Yes. 

Mr. Herripce: So they narrowed it. 
Mr. MacNapgs: By about one third, yes. 


ia Mr. HERRIDGE: You have dealt with this problem, fundamentally, from the 
_ power production point of view. 


operative plans? 


ght. The Arrow lakes project is an essential part 


): Extensive flooding would be neces- 
efit to Canada to compensate for such 


Mr. MAcNass: I try to confine myself to engineering aspects, yes. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: You have not considered the sociological or human aspects 


Mr. MacNass: That is not my field at all, sir. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: A famous engineer addressed the Vancouver board of trade 
on January 6, 1964. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): May I suggest that you would not wish to 
leave the question that way. The witness has answered it very fairly, but we 
would not want to leave the impression that Mr. MacNabb, who obyiously is a 
very civilized man, does not have an interest in human relations and feelings. — 

Mr. HeERRIDGE: I quite understand that. I realize that Mr. MacNabb is 
concerned particularly with one aspect rather than with other values. I do not ~ 
blame him. It is not his fault. 


This gentleman addressed the Vancouver board of trade. i 

An hon. Member: May we have his name, qualifications, education, and fr 

so on? . 
bi 


Mr. HERRIDGE: It was Dr. Jack Davis, formerly of the British Columbia 
Electric, and now a member of parliament for Coast-Capilano. He said: 
—the existence of a $300 million dam at Libby downstream in the U.S. 
however, would stand in the way of... Canada’s sovereign right to divert 
the upper Kootenay. It would constitute a ‘vested interest’ and politically, — 
would make it difficult for Canada to recapture these flows for its own 
use. 


Do you agree with that statement? . 
Mr. Davis: What was the date of it? a 
Mr. HERRIDGE: January 6, 1964. Me 
Mr. Davis: I never said any such thing as that. ‘ 

Mr. Herripce: You did not say this? i 

Mr. Davis: No. 4 ; 

Mr. HERRIDGE: The press of Vancouver reported this. ‘ 

Mr. Davis: I spoke to the board of trade on that date but I did not even — 
discuss the Columbia, because it was still under negotiation at the time. Any- — 
way, you may wish to comment on the statement as attributed to me, but I did — 
not make it in that form. " 

Mr. MacNass: Once again you ask me for a legal opinion. I would rather me 
stick to the engineering field. However if you want my opinion, the treaty gives 
us the right to divert. We have the legal right to divert under the Columbia — 
River Treaty, whether the Libby dam is there or not. And if they do not build — 
it, we can divert immediately. 

Mr. HerripcE: Do you think we would suffer the same experience as was : 
suffered in Ontario when they tried to recapture power upon which communi- 
ties had been built? 

Mr. MacNass: The United States had a firm contract for that power. 

Mr. Herrwwce: Yes, but the contract expired in 1917. However they tried | 
to recapture it. The government of the United States informed the government — 
of Canada that they would consider it an unfriendly act. " 

Mr. MacNass: I do not see that the two things are similar. 

Mr. HerriwcE: They are both a straight return of power to Canada. 

Mr. MacNass: No. One has to do with a diversion right, not the return of 
power to Canada, but making use of water as British Columbia sees fit. 7 

Mr. Herrwce: This is indirectly a return of power as a result of the return 
of the water. af 

Mr. MacNass: Not the return of the water, but just keeping it in our 
country. Fi 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): In 1959-60 in this committee some a 
reference was made by General McNaughton to an intermediate arrow; there — 
was some discussion in those hearings of the possibility of modifying oe 


‘ 
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, - extent of flooding in the Arrow lakes, in the event that the treaty imposed a 
plan. Was study given to the possibility that the area of extent or volume of 


the Mica creek reservoir might be increased beyond that now contemplated 
and part of the storage transferred from Arrow lakes to Mica. And if so, was 


this rejected, or was it studied and rejected because it would not supply 


sufficient benefit? 
Mr. MacNaps: The problem is that you can build and have as big a dam 


as you like at Mica, but the limiting factor is the amount of water you have 


to put into it. There is no use in building a monumental structure without hav- 
ing the amount of water necessary to fill it annually. Arrow lakes being below 
Mica, controls the water flowing in below the Mica dam, a volume of water as 
large as that at Mica itself. This inflow below Mica cannot be controlled by a 


ve higher dam at Mica, it must be controlled in the Arrow Lakes. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): You mean there is as much tribu- 
tary flow to the Columbia between Mica and Arrows as flows into the Columbia 


_ between Mica and its source? 


Mr. MacNass: That is correct. 


Mr. Macpdonatp: In connection with some reference to power exports in 
the early part of the century and about the recovering of power exported 
abroad, we are not recovering our power in the strict sense here, the power 
generated in Canada. Would it be true to say that with modern technology, 
with nuclear and thermo plants, and natural gas, that the situation has changed 
the possibility of generating electric power, and does this not affect the question. 
of the return of power? 

Mr. MacNass: I think that conditions have changed radically but I would 
have to rely on my recollection of that Niagara falls case. Ontario power was 
transmitted to industry in Niagara Falls, New York, an industry which was 
completely dependent on that source for power and had no other alternative. 
But that condition has changed drastically with the advent of transmission 


over longer distances, with transmission grids, and this condition no longer 
_applies. There are many alternative sources so that if you do not get it all 


from one you can get it from another, and by different routes. That is the 
main reason for the change in the idea of power export. 

Mr. Byrne: Is it not also true that by the termination date of our sales 
agreement the power generated in the northwestern pacific, as a result of our 
Storage, will be of such a small proportion to the total energy production in 
that area that there would be no difficulty with the problem of giving it back 
to us and so on, because there would be no real benefit in any case at that 
time? Is it not true that there would be no difficulty in returning it to us? 

Mr. MacNass: The proportion is relatively small even now. In the 
presentation book you will see that it will reduce over the 30 years, if our 
present estimates are correct. In a way you might say it is self-recapturable. 

Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Have there been any 
calculations made in respect of the relative volume of down-stream benefits 


_ from the figure 9A sequence and the treaty plan? 


Mr. MacNass: Yes. Some have been done quite recently by the Montreal 


engineering company. They will be testifying on the results of their studies. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You do not have any 


_ information? 


Mr. MacNass: They carried it out and I would like them to make the 


' comment. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): When it is estimated 
that the Mica dam would be economically machined? 
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Mr. MacNass: This would depend on future load growth in the province 
of British Columbia. ; an 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Have there been any © 
estimates? 
Mr. MacNass: I would like Dr. Keenleyside to correct me on this, but my — 
understanding is that on the basis of the present estimate it could be approxi- 
mately 1975 or about one year or two years after the storage dam is completed. 4 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands) : What will be the annual — 
cost of Mica? ; 
Mr. Martin: May I suggest that you refer to the British Columbia-Canada ~ 
Agreement, clause 16 in which it says: : 
British Columbia agrees that generators will be installed in the 

dam at Mica Creek as soon as economically feasible. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I was going to ask a 
question on that later on. There would be costs at Mica in the period between — 
the construction of the dam and the installation of the generators? an 

Mr. MacNazss: Yes. You always have the cost of the operation and main-— 
tenance of the storage project. | 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would that be covered — 
by the funds from the Arrow and Duncan projects for this purpose? 

Mr. MacNasg: Yes. In the presentation paper we have approached this 
in two ways. These are explained at page 100. The first one is where we 
compare the price paid for the downstream benefits against the capital costs 
of all of the projects—Mica, Duncan and Arrow—and it is on that basis there 
is a surplus of $53 million left over. 


About the middle of page 100 we say: 
A second approach to the value of the payments is to apply them 

year by year to the cost of constructing and maintaining the treat yi 
storage over the full construction and sales period (1964 to 2003). 
Under this approach we find that all construction costs are paid as they 
occur and all operating and maintenance costs of the storage are fully 
covered. In addition, a revenue surplus of $40 million remains at the 
end of the period. Over the full period of construction and sale, the 
value to Canada of the initial payments plus interest earned on the 
unused portions of those payments, totals $488 million. a 


It goes on: q 
No matter which approach is used the end result is the full coverage 

of all treaty costs and with surplus revenues to be applied against Mica 
generation so that the average cost of the 6.6 billion kilowatt hours of 
energy produced annually at that site will be less than 1.5 mills per 
kilowatt hour. i 


So, it really does not matter which way you treat these because the end result 
is the same; you get power at Mica at less than 13 mills. 7 
Mr. Davis: Yesterday some reference was made to inflation and the effect 
it would have on the capital cost of these projects. I think the sources we have 
have indicated that the capital cost estimate for the High Arrow project has. 
gone up considerably, Duncan lake appreciably and Mica Creek about the same. 
Are these earth and rocked filled structures, and what has been the history 


experience in recent years in respect of the cost of building dams of this kin 


Mr. MacNass: First of all, in the case of Mica it is a rock fill dam; Duncan 
is earth fill and I believe Arrow is a combination of concrete and fill. In respe t 
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: price of moving large quantities of rock and earth, I believe this has gone 


wn in recent years because of the advent of large equipment which can do 


is quite cheaply. 


Mr. Davis: I understand that. 

Mr. KinpT: I would like to return to this question of costs. I think Mr. 
MacNabb can provide the information. In getting at the areas to be flooded I 
presume the detail you went through was to planimeter the area for different 
heights. What were your steps following that, in arriving at the costs of the 
area that would be flooded? I would like that answer first. 

_ Mr. MacNassg: Again my answer must be limited to the studies which were 
one for the international Columbia river engineering board in the 1950s 


Mr. MacNasp: They are contained in appendices one and two of the report 
f the international Columbia river engineering board. I can table these with 
e committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed? 

Agreed. 


Mr. KINDT: Were those costs which were obtained in that way used as the 
measure of, say, negative benefits in arriving at the cost? 


Mr. MacNass: They do act as a negative benefit. 


i Mr, KrnpT: In other words you deduct the actual value of the land which 
4 to be flooded and use that as your measure of value? 
‘ 


i 


- Mr. MacNazs: Yes. In the estimate that was made at that time my under- 
| standing is that they went into the area, took sample comparisons of assessed 
values of buildings and actual sale values of the buildings and used these sam- 
ples to establish an average comparison between sale value and assessed values 
r the area. Then, they calculated the sale value, added 20 per cent on that for 
e forced takage, and used the total figure of 120 per cent of the sale value as 
€ cost of the land and buildings involved. 
Mr. Kinpt: In other words, the point which Mr. Herridge brought up, 
mely all these other intangible benefits, was not taken into consideration. 
_ Mr. MacNaps: We tried to where we could. If we felt there was a 
siness which had an annual income of so much a year we worked out 
e return in respect of what we would have to pay the owner to compensate 
m for the yield he would have received if he stayed in business. This was 
ne also for the telephone lines and power lines involved. Again, I must 
mment that these were the very preliminary estimates made during the 
I 50’s. 
_ Mr. KinpT: But, there are both tangible and intangible benefits? 
_ Mr. MAcNass: Yes. 
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Mr. Kinpt: Did you take both of these into consideration when arriving 
at your costs? 

Mr. MacNass: We tried. 

Mr. Krnpt: How close did you come to it? 


Mr. MacNass: Well, you tell me what the intangible benefits are and — 


I will tell you. 
Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Herridge can. 
Mr. MacNass: Well, if there are intangible benefits, I cannot tell you. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Did you consider the flooding of sandy beaches and the — 


tangible benefits of the industrial workers of Trail, British Columbia? 
Mr. MacNass: I cannot put a dollar figure on that. 


Mr. ByrRNE: Could you make some assessment in respect of the east — 


Kootenays? 
Mr. MacNass: It would depend on the temperature of the water there. 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. 
Mr. HerripGE: On page 68 of the presentation there is a reference in the 
second paragraph, as follows: 
The United States made it clear that “factors not reflected” in the 
benefit-cost ratio were of great importance to it and that, if Canada 
would not agree to the Libby storage, it would not agree to first-added 
position for the Canadian storages unless it got the kind of advantages 
it knew it could get from Libby. 


What is meant by “factors not reflected’? 


Mr. MacNass: In this case it was the physical availability of the project; 
in other words, Libby was available to the United States in, I believe, six 


to seven years time or something like that. Now, in respect of Mica, its 


engineering design still had to come and that plus the actual physical construc- 
tion was estimated at 9 years. In other words, the Mica dam could not 
compete with Libby on the actual physical availability; Libby could be 
completed two years sooner. Now, this must be given consideration when 
you are considering a potential load which you must meet. 


Mr. HerripcE: It that what is meant? 


Mr. MacNags: This was the interpretation the United States put on that — 


portion of the International Joint Commission principles. 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. MacNabb, could you tell us what rate of interest was — 


used in computing the intangible benefits? 


Mr. MacNass: As I say, sir, the interest used on the cost of the reservoir 
is the same interest rate used in the project itself, and this is in the report 


of the international Columbia river engineering board to the International 
Joint Commission; in other words, they used a 3 per cent interest rate. Present 


estimates are 5 per cent, and this accounts for a fair amount of the increase — 


in all the estimates made in the 1950’s as compared with those made now. 

Mr. Krnpt: I would like to pin this down. Would you tell us, from the 
point of view of getting at this, what can be drawn from these figures. Every- 
thing depends on the interest rate, you assume— 

Mr. MAcNassB: Yes. 

Mr. Krnpt: —to bring this back to a present worth. Now, if you used 


3 per cent in one case and 5 per cent in another these benefits would be — 
terrifically distorted under the two methods. I would like to get at just exactly — 


what you did there in order that I may have an understanding of it. 


. 
4 


i 
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Mr. MacNazss: The 8 per cent interest rate has not been used at all in 
any of the recent studies; it was used only by the international Columbia river 


engineering board in the studies which they did in the 1950’s. They assumed 


this rate and they realized that for Canada it was not reasonable. However, 
they wanted to pick a common interest rate for the United States and Canada 
so they could compare the projects on an equal basis. Therefore, they assumed 
a 3 per cent interest rate, even though they realized it was not realistic for 
the Canadian project. Where we have gone into this in more detail, both during 
the treaty negotiations and in the latest estimates, we have been using a 5 per 


cent interest rate for the cost of the projects to Canada. Now— 


Mr. KInDT: Just a moment, Mr. MacNabb; we have had three interest 
rates mentioned in this project. The other day I brought up that question and 


the figure 41 per cent was used, when it came to computing what returns the 
, province of British Columbia would get for the project. 


Mr. MacNazs: That is correct. 


Mr. KInpT: It seemed to be to the interest of those who are figuring it to 
use 43 per cent. If they used 4 per cent there would have been another $25 
million or $50 million going to British Columbia for that project. Now, if they 
had used, say 33 per cent, or even gone down to 3 per cent, or taken a twenty 
year average, which is about 34 per cent, historically it would have meant 
another $100 million or $150 million going to British Columbia—and British 
Columbia could use that money. 

Now, why do they use 44 per cent in one case, 3 per cent in another and 5 
per cent in another? In other words, they were juggling the interest rates 
to suit the purpose for which they wanted it to come out. Consequently, they 
are working backwards and choosing interest rates, and then working from 
totals back to the individual rather than applying the interest rate to the 
individuals and working up to the total. However, I do know that is the way 
these projects are handled. 


Mr. MAcNass: I am afraid I cannot agree, sir. Let us get rid of the 3 per 
cent interest rate first. This has no application at all to the recent studies; 
it was purely a theoretical interest rate chosen for a particular international 
study back in the 1950’s to try to average out the rate on the United States 
side to the Canadian side, and has no relation at all to the present studies. 

If Canada were to go out now and try to build these projects themselves 
they would have to raise the money and, in fact, they would be fortunate if 
they could raise it at 5 per cent interest. But, we did not have to raise that 
money; this money is being provided by the United States purchaser. 


Mr. KinptT: I beg your pardon. 
Mr. MacNaps: This money is being provided by the United States pur- 


chaser. It is being provided through the sale of the downstream benefits to the 
United States. The interest rate on which these benefits are based is 44 per 


cent, and that is the rate we feel these private utilities will have to pay when 
they go out to try and raise the money. It is a very large bond issue, about 
$330 million. The difference between the $330 million and the $254 million 
paid to Canada must cover the cost of floating the bond issue and the cost of 
interest on the issue until they start to get some downstream benefits. They are 


_ g0ing out to try to raise $330 million, and we feel the applicable interest rate 


for that group of utilities is 4% per cent. So, our payment is discounted on 
that interest rate, and quite correctly so. If we could have obtained a 4 per 


cent interest rate it would have increased the lump sum payment by about 
- $20 million. 


And, if you want to go down to 2 per cent, you get a bigger increase. We 


_ tried to determine the actual interest rate that it would cost them, and when 
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you go out to raise money you cannot expect to receive it on the historical 
interest rates; you must pay the going rate. : 
Mr. MacNass: When you go out to raise money you cannot expect to raise 

it at an historical interest rate, you must do it at the going rate. - 
Mr. Kinpt: I agree with that statement. “3 
Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I could ask a question. Is it true in the | 
United States that the hydro people when they want to build a dam or spend — 
money for the capital cost of generating hydro power they are subsidized by 
the federal government to the extent of some two per cent so that the working 
interest rate is dropped down in many cases from five per cent to three per cent | 
or from four per cent to two per cent? 4 
Mr. MacNass: The four and a half per cent rate which the utilities people ~ 

feel they will have to pay for these bond issues is an income tax free rate. If © 
they had to pay income tax on this issue the rate would be higher. The very low 
rate of two and a half per cent which I think you may have in mind is a rate 
used in respect of federal projects. 
Mr. Ryan: That is what I had in mind, yes. 3 

Mr. MacNass: In fact I think this rate is now closer to three per cent. 
However, I do not feel this bears much relationship to the actual bond market 
in the United States. Be 
Mr. Ryan: This is a United States situation and is not a Canadian or a 
British Columbia situation at all? R 
Mr. NacNass: That is right and it is limited to federal projects in the , 
United States. Perhaps we should refer now to one further interest rate. 4 
Mr. Kinpt: Let us complete our discussion on this one first. You have used 
three and a half per cent and you are now using five per cent. For discounting — 
purposes in computing the present value of power benefits from downstream { 
sales you are using four and a half per cent. You finally reach a point in time 
where you must figure the cost benefit ratio; is that right? You have used three 
per cent in one case for discounting tangible and intangible benefits; is that 
right? i: 
Mr. MacNass: No, sir, we have not. ua 

Mr. Krnpt: What interest rate was used in relating the benefits from irriga- 
tion, flood control and all the other benefits for the 30 to 60 years to the presen 7 
in discounting the series of incomes that will be derived? o- 
Mr. MacNags: Are you referring to power benefits within Canada? “4 

Mr. Krnpt: We have already dealt with power, and you have said the four 

and a half per cent rate was used. be 
Mr. MacNags: The four and a half per cent rate refers to power sold to 

the United States, that is right. 3 
Mr. Krnvt: What interest rate did you use in respect of all the other 
benefits? ‘ee 
Mr. MacNass: Do you refer to power generated in Canada? i 

Mr. Kinpt: Let us not consider power at this time. This is a multiple pur- 

pose project. a 
Mr. MacNass: Let us consider flood control. 1 

Mr. Krnpt: Let us consider flood control, irrigation, recreation and all the 
other benefits. How do you discount this and relate it to the present, and at 
what interest rate? a 
Mr. MacNass: Let me deal with flood control. The flood control payment by 

the United States called for by the treaty, being $64.4 millions, was discounted at 


three and seven eighths per cent interest. This was an interest rate negotiated 
% 
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ing 1960 and early 1961 under the original treaty negotiations. This is a pay- 
nt made by the federal government of the United States, and the three and 
seven eights per cent rate was their long term borrowing rate at that time. We 
got the benefit of that payment and the long term borrowing rate of the United 
States. As I say, in evaluating these projects we have not been able to put a 
_ value on recreation, irrigation and other benefits. We have made a provision 
_ for irrigation but there is no value put on it. If we were to do that we would 
_ use the interest rate applicable in Canada to the British Columbia hydro and 


Canada; is that right? 

Mr. MacNass: We have not included those intangible benefits. We could go 
ut there and assess the irrigation potential for the next 60 years if you like, 
Mr. Kinpt: That statement answers my question. 


Mr. MacNass: Perhaps I may refer you to page 49 of the presentation 


Bit is going to take place I just cannot say. 
4 Mr. Davis: Mr. MacNabb, following this line of questioning, in evaluat- 


ng these alternative schemes for developing the upper Columbia you have 
eveloped a benefit cost ratio? 


Mr. MacNags: Yes. 

Mr. Davis: There have been several different studies developing benefit 
ost ratios? 

Mr. MacNass: That is correct. 


Mr. Davis: And these different studies have each involved a different 
te, or different rates to test the effect of using different rates: is that 
ght? 

Mr. MacNags: To what kind of rates are you referring? 

Mr. Davis: You have used different rates of interest for discounting 
urposes? 


_ Mr. MacNass: Yes, we have used different rates of interest under dif- 
rent conditions. 


Mr. Davis: In other words you have tested to see whether high or low 
tes materially alter the situation? 
Mr. MacNags: The lower the interest rate on these bond issues the 
nore help it will be to you. | 
Mr. Davis: I am not discounting money now in the sense of pure 
revenue. I am talking about both sides, cost and revenue. You must use the 
same interest rate to discount both costs and revenues? 

Mr. MacNass: That is correct. 

Mr. Davis: And you must have the entire study internally consistent 
using only one interest rate? 

Mr. MacNassg: Yes. 


Mr. Davis: This has been the case in respect of all the studies? 
Mr. Kinpr: No. 
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Mr. MacNass: This has been the case in respect of any study carried out 
within Canada, yes. 

When you become involved in selling power to the United States 
utilities you have to bring in another interest rate. 

Mr. Davis: I am trying to distinguish between benefit cost studies and 
the method of deciding which project should be first, second and third 
related to the monetary position in respect to downstream benefits. 

Mr. MacNass: In all benefit cost studies leading up to negotiations and 
during negotiations we used a common interest rate for all projects. 


Mr. Kinpt: I am sorry I did not catch your last two or three words. 

Mr. MacNass: We used a common interest rate. 

Mr. Kinpt: You used a common interest rate but can you pin it down? 

Mr. MacNass: If the interest rate at the time was five per cent we 
applied five per cent to all projects. 

Mr. Kinpt: In other words you have chosen an interest rate which is 
not consistent. The point referred to by Dr. Davis is legitimate. There was not 
one particular interest rate used but a series of interest rates from time 
to time, so that when you are analyzing your cost benefit ratio you are try- 
ing to make a comparison between things in respect of which you have used 
different interest rates. 

Mr. MacNass: These studies have taken place over a period of 20 years 
and the interest rate was bound to change during that time. 


Mr. Kinpt: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, Mr. Kindt. Mr. Davis was questioning the 
witness and I think we should allow him to continue until he has com- 
pleted his questions. When he has done so I will be pleased to recognize 
you again. 

Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, I should like to finish this line of questioning. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Davis are you agreeable to Mr. Kindt completing his 
questions? 


Mr. Davis: Yes. 

Mr. Kinpt: Mr. MacNabb, if you are going to have comparability in 
respect of your cost benefit ratio, as Dr. Davis has said, you must use the 
same interest rate, is that right? 

Mr. MacNass: That is right. 


Mr. Krxnpt: You must use the same interest rate for discounting both 
benefits and costs? 

Mr. MacNaps: Yes, and that is exactly what we have done at any point 
in time. Take for example the middle 1950’s. The applicable interest rate was 
four per cent. We used four per cent in respect of all projects. As that interest 
rate has gone up we have increased the interest rate we have used. 

Mr. KinptT: Yes. 


Mr. MacNass: We have changed our interest rate to keep in line with 
market conditions, or what we estimated to be the market conditions rather 
than use an unrealistic interest rate. 


Mr. Kinpt: And at the conclusion of your computation you are adding 
wheat and corn, comparing the two, not knowing what you have? 


Mr. MacNagps: No. At the conclusion when we are evaluating a proposal 
we use an interest rate which we feel is applicable in Canada if we are building 
the project ourselves and comparing that to the interest rate in respect of 
United States utilities. If they have to raise the money they may have to pay 
four and one-half per cent. If we have to raise the money ourselves we may 
have to pay five per cent. z 
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_ if everything is comparable. 
a The CHAIRMAN: I have no objections to your asking questions on cost 
but please do not break up a line of questioning of another member. If you 
7 line of questioning I will let you finish it. 


something that is important while what you are 
that is not important. We are here to find things 


this project, from Canada’s point of view, was 
I am trying to get at—and I think I have that 
mittee—is to ask questions on cost so as to see 


i Mr. Kinpt: I am asking 
Vis ; : i 

_ checking me on is something 
out. 


Hy The Cuarrman: I will allow you any length of time you need on this line 
“of questions, as I would any other member. The only point I am making is 
that Mr. Davis did have recognition of the Chair on a certain line of questions. 


Mr. Kinpt: He and I have been asking questions together. 


; Mr. Davis: Perhaps I can finish my line of questioning. The interest rate 
is obviously very important. The lower the interest rate when we are discount- 
_ ing future benefits, the higher the present value. 


Mr. MacNass: That is right. 


. Mr. Davis: Therefore, if we use the United States rate of 43 per cent, 

what will be paid currently for the benefits is much greater than were we to. 
se the current Canadian borrowing rate of 53 per cent. 

_ Mr. MacNapp: It is approximatel 


y $20 million greater than if we used the 
rest rate of 5 per cent. 
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Mr. MacNass: That is correct. 
_ The CHarrman: Mr. Kindt, 
this line? 4 

| Mr. Kinpt: 


! would like to se 
cost 


a Mr. Brewin: I wanted to ask Mr. Ma 
the blue book. The same documen 
‘teen book. Is it the same thing? 


Mr. MacNapp: Yes, it is. 


f an interest rate 
private entity of 4% per cent. Therefore, we are 
mething like $20 million more than had we done 


is there anything you would like to follow in | 


I do not wish to monopolize the time of the committee. 
€ someone else ask questions on this all important subject of 


ui 
) 


i 


cNabb about table 8 on page 96 of 
t appears to be tabled on page 138 of the 


¥ Mr. BREWIN: I notice the flood control benefits and 
roken down by projects. Is it 
is it done somewhere else? 


| Mr. MacNass: We have done this to arri 
‘Various projects. 

Mr. BREWIN: Where is that information? 
Mr. MacNasp: It is in our calculations, and these are the calculations that 


ult in benefit cost ratios which I indicated today. 
20586—4 ° 
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possible to do that in relation to power benefits, 


ve at a benefit cost ratio for the 
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on today on the power 


Mr. BREwIN: Could you give us the informati 
ere, Duncan, Arrow and 


benefits allocated to each one of the three projects h 


Mr. MacNass: I can give you an indication. If you turn over one page in 
the presentation paper, you will find it on page 99, table 9. Take a look at the 
middle column—‘“agreed entitlement of energy”. The figure of 113 applies to — 
the contribution of Duncan alone because in that year, 1968-69, only the Duncan ~ 
project will be in operation. The next year the Arrow project comes in, so the i 
Arrow project increases the benefits from 113 up to 572. That will give you an 
indication of the contribution of Arrow. You carry on then, with those two 
projects in operation, until the year 1973-74 when Mica comes into operation, | 
Mica increases the benefit from 572 to 759. This will give you the relative 
amounts of increase for each project. x 

Mr. BREWIN: The decreasing benefits shown under that agreed entitlement 
are due to the fact that the total benefits start to decrease by reason of greater i 


6 


installations in the United States. Is that correct? K 

Mr. MacNass: This is the primary reason. As their system grows, they q 
begin to put in more thermal electric power. This has an effect of reducing — 
their dependence on Canadian storage and therefore reducing the benefit to 
them of Canadian storage. 


Mr. RYAN: Will they spill our water over their dams or will they use it? 


Mr. MacNass: The water will still go downhill and they will still use it but | 
their need for controlled water will be considerably smaller. ; 


Mica? 2 


Mr. BREWIN: Has any table been prepared using the material you have 
now given us in table 9 and applying it to table 8 to show the benefit cost ratio | 
in regard to the individual projects as a whole? 8 

Mr. MacNass: Not in this book, but using these ratios that I have indicated 
in table 9. In other words, if Duncan contributes 113 megawatt years in energy i 
and you compare that to 759 for the three projects together, you will then seem 
it is contributing roughly 15 per cent of the total in the year 1973-74. The 
increase, when you add Arrow, is roughly 460, from 113 up to 572. If you com- — 
pare the contribution of Arrow of 460 to the total of 759, you can say that Arrow — 
lakes are contributing about 60 per cent of the total. In arriving at the benefit — 
cost ratio over the sale period we have said that Arrow lake contributes about 
60 per cent of the energy benefit, and we would work out a similar percentagdl 
for the capacity which appears in the far right hand column of that page. vt 

Mr. BREWIN: Would it not be useful to have that so that we would see in 
tabular form the benefit cost ratio worked out in relation to each one of these 
projects? Fs 

Mr. MacNags: We have them worked out on paper and if you like we can 
distribute it. 

Mr. BREWIN: I would like that. 

Mr. MacNass: I am not sure we have those figures here today. 

Mr. BREwIn: No, I do not mean today, I would like them for future 
analysis. wy 
The CHAIRMAN: It is agreed that those figures will be published when 
available. Are there any other questions? \ 

Mr. Herripce: Mr. MacNabb, can you explain how it is that the United 
States authorities consider Libby as economic and worth while at a cost of 
$350 million while our people do not consider the east Kootenay storages 
worth while at a cost of less than half that figure? 4 
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is Mr. MacNass: On the first question I am afraid you would have to ask 
the United States authorities why they feel it is economical. My understand- 
ing is that, on the basis of its treatment under the treaty, it does have a benefit 
cost ratio of at least one to one. 

me Mr. HERRIDGE: It pays its Way. 


Mr. MacNass: Yes. If they wanted to build Libby at their expense, 
4 costing us only $12 million for the land in Canada which it would flood, the 
} comparison we would have to make would be whether we should spend over 
$100 million on the projects in the east Kootenay valley in Canada which 
would control the Kootenay river in its flow downstream or else pay $12 
million for Libby which would give us approximately the same benefit in the 
Kootenay. The only difference was the power we could generate at site from 
these projects. This did not compare with the treatment we received under 
_ the treaty of the Libby project. We, of course, also compared it with the 
" possibility of using the three structures on the east Kootenay to divert the 
water to the Columbia, but this again did not compare with the treatment we 
_Teceived under the treaty. We have received a better deal than we would 
_ have received if we had gone in to build the east Kootenay projects ourselves. 


4 Mr. HERRIDGE: Some time ago you discussed the total cost of Arrow. You 
, said there was $50 million left for compensation or rehabilitation. 


igh Mr. MacNass: I think $50 million was Dr. Davis’s estimate. I said, I 
believe, that the total cost of the project was $295 million and that over 40 
per cent was for relocations, etcetera, involved in flooding. This involves 
relocation of roads and the buying of homes; and I am not quite sure whether 
it includes a lock; I would have to check that further. These are costs separate 
from the actual cost of the storage dam itself, 


, Mr. HERRIDGE: These are costs which are left for these other purposes? 

: Mr. MacNags: That is correct. 

_ Mr. Herrince: Then my constituents must expect very generous treat- 
‘ment? 
Mr. Brewin: I would like to ask a question about table 8 on which there 
ds one thing I do not understand—there are probably a great many things I 
do not understand but this particular matter is contained in table 8. Here 
you are making a comparison and getting at capital costs. 


)) Mr. MacNass: I have some very nice bright charts, and if I could use 
them to explain the two different types of treatment which we have used 
‘and which are explained on page 100 of the presentation paper, it might be 
helpful. Perhaps I should refer to these charts to clear up the situation. 

) The first chart explains the table which you are questioning; it is table 8 
of the presentation paper. Rather than give it as a comparison in the year 
1973, as does that table, this takes it year by year through the construction 
Phase of the project. 

i In the year 1963-64 we have a deficit of approximately $10 million. This 
is the money which is being spent by British Columbia Hydro on the project 
With no income coming in at this stage. But then in this year we receive a 
large payment for power from the United States, which gives us a very large 
surplus. Just following this down, it drops in the following year because we 
i lave construction expenditures and again in the next year, and so on. There 
is an increase in the year 1969-70; this is caused by the fairly substantial 
turn of about $52 million for the Arrow lakes flood control payment. Then 
W begins to drop again as construction expenditures continue. At the end 
you will see there is a deficit of about $20 million. 

_ However, we do not leave the large surplus just sitting around; we make 
use of it to earn interest. So if you assume that we could earn 5 per cent 
- -20586—43 
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e cross-hatched area represents” 
tions of these payments by the 
come larger because it is com- 


interest on this money which is in the bank, th 
the interest you would earn on the unused por 
United States; and of course these amounts be 
pounded annually. 
At the end of the construction period you will see that we have a surplus 
of $53 million in 1973, after paying all construction costs over that period. 
In the next phase—and I believe this is what your question is concerned — 


with—-what about the oper 
at the whole 30-year perio 
The first part of this next c 
The construction period is ove 
earned. We have this surplus of about $53 million when we 
these projects. The operation and maintenance costs are reflected by these - 
drops year by year over the 30-year sale period. q 
The interest earned on the $53 million surplus almost completely offsets” 

the operating costs—but not quite, because you notice at the end of the sale 
period, rather than having a $53 million surplus, we are down to a figure of 
about $40 million. This is what we refer to on page 100 of the presentation in 
the fourth paragraph, where we Say: . 
Under this approach we find that all construction costs are paid as they 
appear and all operating and maintenance costs of the storage are fully 
covered. In addition, a revenue surplus of $40 million remains at the 


end of the period. 


lays a very big part in this. This is the value to us of getting 
have been discounted at 43 per cent, but 
ent to us, I would say; and this is the 


d that the surplus revenues 


So interest p 
the lump sum payment. Our benefits 
that money is worth at least 5 per ¢ 
assumption we have made here. We have assume 
can be re-invested in Canada at 9 per cent. 


porated in the minutes in the same fashi 

this course, the people who are st 

ceedings and Evidence, which are receiving wi 
them unintelligible. Would that be agreeable? 


Agreed. 


Mr. Brewin: I know it is a bad thing to ask a question to which one is 
unlikely to understand the answer, but this is related to the same matter and 


I would like to put this question. I believe there are certain payments to be 
made to the United States in regard to annex A (7) to the treaty. 


Mr. MacNass: I think I understand your question, sir. I believe you a 
referring to the fact that the sales agreement has assumed operation for 
maximum downstream benefits, and if we deviate from maximum downstrea 
benefits we therefore naturally have to reimburse the purchaser for any loss 


They have paid us on the basis that they will get the maximum downstream 


benefits. If we operate in accordance with paragraph 7 for maximum system 
power, if there is any reduction in the downstream benefits then, of course, the 


purchaser must be reimbursed for the amount he has lost. 
The Montreal Engineering Company has studied the flexibility of opera 


provided for Canada. They will be able to elaborate a great deal on this, 
the answer is that we cannot foresee any payment being required. 3 
Mr. HerripcE: I would like to ask two questions. 
In view of the experience of British Columbia Hydro over a number oO: 
years—of course their projects would be much smaller than these—we kn 


— 


4 
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at the average exceeded the estimated cost by 50 per cent. I have figures 
upplied by a friend in the British Columbia Hydro. In view of that, what do 
ou think of the assurance that these costs will not greatly increase over the 
ext ten years? 


Mr. MacNass: These costs are estimated by very well known engineering 
rms and I have a great deal of faith in their ability to estimate accurately. 

As you have noted, the costs estimates for the British Columbia projects 
hat you refer to were for very small projects. I have a list or summary 
of bids and estimates on recent major hydroelectric structures in the United 
tates, in the Columbia basin, and I feel that our engineers are just as capable 
(of estimating costs as are United States engineers. This comparison comprises 
(17 projects or units, and I think in only two projects did the actual bids 


y 


Another example, a fairly recent one, was the Ice Harbor project on 
he Snake river a tributary of the Columbia in the United States. The bid 
rice was $29,500,000 while the engineers’ estimate was $31 million. That 
as very close. 

The one that was above the project bid was a project built in 1951, the 
McNary. This was for a number of units, and the bid price was $15,835,539 
while the estimate was $12,784,000. I may have misled you when I said 
that these were all on the Columbia. There are four which are outside the 
Columbia river basin. The Glen canyon project is on the Colorado river, 
and is a very large structure. There, the bid was $107,955,522 while the 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Do you feel that the British Columbia Hydro have installed 
these projects well within the estimated figures? 


ed dams? 


_ Mr. MacNasps: Yes, I would think the possibility of running into trouble 
is more pronounced with a concrete dam where you have more specialized 
work and problems. But you spoke of British Columbia projects, I cannot 
ell you whether that is true or false. Perhaps Mr. Keenleyside could tell us. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I have had the figures given to me and I think they are 
urate. I can find out. Now on page 63 of the blue book we find: 
...the United States could not be expected to have to rely solely on 
downstream benefits resulting incidentally from Canadian storage oper- 
ation for Canadian needs. 
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And then on page 78 of the same book I find: 


(v) The United States is to operate Libby for the advantage of the 
downstream plants in Canada if such operation does not detract | 
from their own benefits. 3 


My question is this: why does not this latter principle apply to Canadian” 
storage, that is, why does not Canada get an assured plan? 4 


Mr. MacNass: The big difference is the one I pointed out this morning, ~ 
that we receive from the United States a half share of the downstream | 
benefits produced by our projects. Therefore it is understandable that they 
would expect to have some guarantee of benefit out of it also; they would — 
want to have an assured plan. This is quite consistent with the International — 
Joint Commission principle which says that downstream power benefits in 
one country should be determined on the basis of an assured plan by way — 
of storage in the upstream country. And if you go into a discussion of that — 
principle it says this principle is basic to the determination of the dependable — 
capacity and usable energy that can properly be credited to operation of 
upstream storage for the benefit of hydroelectric power generation down- 2 
stream. Emphasis is placed particularly on the concept of an assured plan — 
of operation of the storage with the expectation that the downstream system — 
will be developed and operated so as to make optimum use of the streamflow 
regulation provided. We have followed this International Joint Commission — 
principle very closely in the treaty. . 

But the Libby situation is entirely different, because there Canada does 
not share the downstream benefit with the United States; there is a very. 
substantial low cost downstream benefit we get in Canada. Therefore the 
United States is under no responsibility to operate under an assured plan. 
But in this particular case they have stated that they would guarantee the 
operation of that project, in coordination with our projects downstream unless | 
they lost power in doing so. 4 

Mr. Byrne: I would like to ask Mr. MacNabb if he feels that at Libby it” 
has been determined that a greater power production would be needed? Would 
it not be possible to re-regulate that water from Libby in the Kootenay lake 
storage, or would that be the purpose? Would the purpose there be to om 
the water at Libby for use in the lower Columbia? And if so, it could not 
be regulated; if it is simply for power production at Libby; is there not a 
possibility of re-regulating at Kootenay later? ‘a 

Mr. MacNass: No. They will not spend over $300 million just to build 
a project with which to dump water. One of the principal uses for the project | 
is to produce power. I am sure the operation will be a reasonable one. But in 
assessing the problem, in trying to produce downstream benefits from Libby, 
we have taken what I feel is a very unreasonable operation of Libby, trying 
to see what effect it would have on our downstream generators. And after we: 
have looked at the operation as a purely daily peaking project, with respett 
to the release of water, we find there would be a fluctuation of one tenth of 
a foot on Kootenay lake, and this would even out the flow for the Canadian | 
plants on the Kootenay river downstream. ; 


Mr. Hrrripce: You mention the fact that United States people will be 
using thermo plants more and more as the years go by and using our water for 
peaking purposes. 2 

Mr. MacNass: No, I did not say they would be using our water for peak- | 
ing purposes, but rather that as they built thermo plants, they would be usi ig 
those thermo plants for peaking purposes, and this is when our capaci 
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benefits begin to reduce fairly quickly because they are not dependent on 
Canadian storage any more for peaking purposes, because they have installed 
_ their own thermo plants. 


ih Mr. HERRIDGE: Have you any idea when that diminution would commence, 
and at what rate throughout the years? 


i Mr. MacNass: We have guaranteed returns under the sales agreement, and 
_ our table of benefit reduction is shown on page 99 of the presentation paper. 
| If they fall below this, we can still get payments. There is no retroactive 
| _ clause in it. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: What about the date of it? 


n Mr. MacNass: The date—if you look at table 9, you will see that by 
| the year 2003 they will have reduced it to about 200 megawatts a year of 
energy. The United States hydroelectric system would be fully installed at that 
| time and our energy benefit should remain fairly constant thereafter, because 
it is determined by the amount of hydroelectric installation in the United 
| States. 
In other words, how much energy they can get out of the unregulated flows 
as compared to how much they can get out of the regulated flows. As they add 
_ more and more hydroelectric units, of course, they could generate energy from 
_ higher and higher streamflows; but they reach a point where economically they 
cannot install any more generators. From that point on there should only be a 
very slight reduction in the energy. The capacity is a different story. This is 
governed by installation of thermal electric units in the system. You will notice 
| under the high load growth condition column that it would disappear entirely 
_ by 1996. This high load growth was based upon the most recent load forecast in 
| the United States. We did not accept that for the payment to Canada. We took 
an average between the high and the low that you see there and worked out an 
“average capacity entitlement. Under the low load growth that capacity entitle- 
| ment would not disappear until the year 2010. So, we took an average load 
_ growth and added the extra capacity benefits we get from the treatment of the 
Grand Coulee pumps and came out with the agreed entitlement shown in the 
last column. This is guaranteed. Our payment is based upon that for the whole 
30 years. After that, what we get in capacity, I could not tell you. If the high load 
growth comes about, there will not be any capacity outstanding. If the low load 
comes about there will be a capacity of about 600 megawatt years. In time that 
will diminish and disappear. This is one of the great advantages of having the 
power sale made on a guaranteed basis. We are not dependent upon what 
happens in the future in the United States’ system. i 
On page 101 there is a subheading (b), Power Benefits in Addition to those 
| of the Sales Agreement. There we have tried to estimate what the value of 
| the power benefits would be after the sale period. At the bottom of that 


| paragraph, We say: 

a The annual value of the power benefits not covered by the sales agree- 
ment is approximately $5 million at today’s value, and between $5 to $10 
million if allowance is made for the inflation of those values. 


4 


Pe This is based primarily on the continuing energy. We have not put much 
| ¢eredence on the fact that we would have capacity at that time. 


a The CHarrman: Is that in perpetuity? 
|) Mr. MacNass: That would continue until the treaty is terminated. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Until the treaty is terminated? 


yy Mr. MacNass: Well, the treaty has a minimum life of 60 years. It can go 
_ on longer than that. 


Me 
| 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: I have another interesting question; at least I think so. I am 
a member of the Agricultural Institute of Canada. Mr. Kelly, who is one of Mr. — 
Bennett’s land use advisers made an address before the Kootenay-Okanagan ~ 
annual meeting in which he dealt with the Columbia agricultural possibilities, F 
I have the text of his address. In the address he recognizes the good value of the “ 
land and suggests the best way to preserve it is to have the people use the i 
mountainsides in the meantime, and then in 100 years take down the High 
Arrow dam and allow the people to settle on the good alluvial soils of the lower 
levels. Can this dam be taken down at the end? ‘ 
Mr. MacNass: We would not have to take it down. We just would have to } 
lower the water level. 5 
Mr. Herripce: It is his suggestion that the dam be taken down, not mine. a 
Mr. MacNass: I am afraid I cannot agree with him. 
Mr. Groos: We might lower it down just to take a look. ; 
Mr. Byrne: All the west Kootenay people will be hillbillies. i 
Mr. Krnpt: When shall we move on to the question of flooding? We have ; 
spent our entire time on hydroelectric energy. 5 
The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead. ‘ 
Mr. Kinpt: This is a multipurpose project; there is flood control, irrigation, 
and other things. When shall we get on to those other things? 
The CHAIRMAN: Right now. We were hoping perhaps we could bring 
this to a conclusion this evening, without sitting tonight. Then, of course, we 
will have to be interrupted for Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday when the — 
British Columbia representatives are here. However, would you proceed with > 
your line of questioning now? ; 
Mr. Krnpt: On the subject of flood control, I notice on page 96 of the blue 
book that $56.3 million is the sum to be paid by the United States for High 
Arrow. In other words, there must have been something back of that in 
your computation of the figures in respect of how you arrived at that $56.3 
million of benefit to the United States for flood control. Could you give us a 
brief rundown of how that was arrived at? { 
Mr. MacNass: That is given in considerable detail on page 143 of the 
white paper, the green covered. book. i 
Mr. Krnpt: There is more there than I can digest in the time of the com- 
mittee. I would prefer to bring this subject up at a later date. 
The CuHaiRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Kindt. 
I think Mr. Brewin has a question to ask now of the minister. é 
Mr. Brewin: There is no particular need to ask it now, but it is a good 
time. You may remember, Mr. Chairman, I was asking the minister about. 
some matters raised in the correspondence between General McNaughton and 
himself. I was calling attention to his letter of August 6, 1963, to General 
McNaughton. On the first page of that letter there is a fairly long paragraph 
there. oy 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): The fourth paragraph. 
Mr. Brewin: I was calling attention of the minister to his statement: 


—in the absence of any indication from the province that they are 
prepared to reconsider their decision, I can see no practical alternativ 
but to accept it. 


I take it from what the minister said the other day there was no formal 
inquiry from the province in respect of whether the changed conditions in any 
way changed their view on the matter. 
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A _ Mr. Martin (Essex East): It arose out of continued discussion with the ~ 


Mr. BREWIN: The point I have in mind—and perhaps this was not in your 
mind, or is not relevant—is that I understand one of the reasons why the 
province objected to—what I might call the McNaughton project—was that 
that made power available which perhaps would be in competition with a 
surplus of power if it could not be exported, and at that time it was the federal 
government’s policy not to export power. Having in mind that the Peace river 
project also is in contemplation, that situation, I take it, changed by 1963 
because at that time it was contemplated the downstream benefits would not 
be delivered to Canada but would be sold by the United States. Was that 
- changed condition ever discussed with British Columbia? 
Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Mr. Brewin, I do not see how that would 
alter the situation. 


I would ask you to look at what I said in the fifth sentence of that 
| ] paragraph in my letter, which reads as follows: 

. The problem associated with such a suggested change of projects, 
aside all together from the conclusions of engineering firms which 
support the High Arrow development, is the problem of jurisdiction. 


You cannot get away from that. 


From the records which are available, it would appear that the prov- 
ince of British Columbia, which under the British North America Act 
has jurisdiction over the water resources of that province, considered 
the alternatives and then selected the present treaty projects... 


Presumably, for the reasons that Mr. MacNabb has given the last two 


. . . for inclusion in a cooperative plan of development. You yourself 
have testified that once the responsible government has reached a 
decision that a certain project cannot be built, it is idle exercise to go 
on considering it. This would now appear to be the case with the 
Dorr, Bull river-Luxor reservoirs and, in the absence of any indica- 
tion from the province that they are prepared to re-consider their 
decision, I can see no practical alternative but to consider it. 


You will will recall what Mr. Harkness had to say in this context in 


We can of course prevent objectionable developments of the Columbia 
river through our powers under the International River Improvements 
Act. However, on the basis of engineering evidence... 


"and, I think this has been cleared up by what Mr. MacNabb said. 
pa - - we would have no reasonable basis for doing this in the 


case of High Arrow. Moreover, while we can prevent certain develop- 
‘ments we cannot insist that others should take place. 


im That is the situation. It would be quite different if Canada was not only 
the instrument for the negotiation and the signature of a treaty, or an 


exchange of notes, but if it was also the owner of a resource, which is 
not the case. 


Mr. Brewin: I am having difficulty with this form of expression, that 

“in the absence of any indication from the province they are prepared 

to re-consider their decision.” This is a negative way of putting it and I am 

_ wondering if they did positively indicate they would not re-consider their 
decision. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): No doubt about that. But, you asked me 
whether there was a formal arrangement. Naturally the province of British 
Columbia and Canada, in a matter so vital to British Columbia, were working 
together because basically they have the same interest, and there was a con- 
tinuous contact between the parties. But, I know of no correspondence in the 
matter, not that that would change things one way or the other. 

Mr. LEBOE: Mr. Chairman, it would be helpful if we reminded ourselves 
that the representatives from British Columbia will be here next week and 
they will be in a position to answer these questions much better than anyone 
else. 

The CHarrMaNn: I do not want to cut Mr. Brewin short if his question is 
directed to the subject. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): What was Mr. Leboe’s remark? 

The CHAIRMAN: He indicated that representatives from British Columbia 
would be here next week. 

Mr. Brewin: But, I want Mr. Martin’s point of view. As I understand it, 
what the minister is saying is that although there was no formal— 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, no. I said I know of no formal communica- 
tion. But, what I was emphasizing to you was the nature of the working 


together of the provincial and federal teams. Naturally there was the fullest — 


discussion and these matters were continuously gone over. However, on the 
basis of engineering evidence we would have no reasonable basis for doing 


this in the case of High Arrow; but, in addition to that, if you look at the 


advantage of Libby, it was much better. 


Mr. BREWIN: Surely, that was not the view, for example, of Mr. Harkness, ~ 


who was on the committee and said we had accepted the second best by 
reason of the intervention of British Columbia, and Mr. Davis expressed similar 
views, that we were not getting the best project. 


Mr. Martin: I would ask you to look at page 68 of the presentation paper, — 


where this is fully discussed. I am reading from the top of the page: 
The logic of the Canadian situation indicated that its negotiating 


<3 


position would be strongest if based on the storages that showed the © 


highest benefit-cost ratios: High Arrow, Duncan, Mica and the Canadian ~ 
East Kootenay storages at Dorr and Bull River-Luxor. This was the © 
position adopted, despite the knowledge that, taken by themselves, it — 


was doubtful the East Kootenay storages would be the best bargain for — 


Canada. It was recognized by the Canadian engineers on the Technical 


Liaison Committee from the outset that they would not be the best — 
bargain if (1) a first-added position could be secured for the other 


Canadian storages, placing all of them ahead of Libby, regardless of the 


fact that Libby could be built ahead of Mica, and (2) Canada had almost — 


no cost to pay on Libby and got substantial benefits from it. 
Canada accordingly argued for its storages and rested its case 


‘ 
© 


squarely on General Principle No. 1. British Columbia had accepted the — 
position with some reluctance because of the flooding involved in the 
East Kootenays. The United States made it clear that “factors not 
reflected” in the benefit-cost ratio were of great importance to it and — 


a sale of power by Canada to the United States to the extent of 275,000 
kilowatts at about 2.5 mills per kilowatt hour. Any such condition 
would rob the Canadian East Kootenay storages of the marginal advan- 


M 


of advantages it knew it could get from Libby. This would have involved. 
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tages they had. In that situation the province of British Columbia decided 


is it could not agree to the extensive flooding in Canada that our storages 
ay would require. 
‘ A further consideration altered the position somewhat. At the outset 


it was important for Canada to be able to offer as much storage as pos- 
sible, since it was not entirely clear precisely how much would be of 
value for power and flood control in the United States; or precisely how 
the value to Canada for that service would balance against the value 
of keeping larger parts of our storages uncommitted and entirely avail- 
able for our own uses. The full array of the Canadian storages put for- 
ward at the outset would have provided about 25 million acre-feet of 
storage. It became clear that the greatest balance of advantage to Can- 
i ada could be secured by committing less. (The Treaty provides for 
| 15.5 million acre-feet for power, of which 8,450,000 acre-feet are com- 
E mitted also for flood control operating plans.) In this situation, the 
Canadian East Kootenay storages were of small value for downstream 
benefits. Their value for power in Canada was known to be remote in 
point of time and marginal as to cost. 

The Canadian objective thus shifted to retaining the first-added 
position that had been secured for our other storages by our insistence 
on these cost-benefit ratios and, with it, getting the best possible arrange- 
ment in relation to Libby. This objective was secured. Libby comes 
after the Canadian storages in credit position; Canada pays no costs 
except the relatively minor ones for the reservoir in Canada; and Can- 
ada retains whatever benefits in power and flood control are produced 
in Canada. Having achieved these objectives, the net result for Canada 
is better than it would have been with the dam at Dorr, Bull river and 
Luxor. 


There was no reason to reconsider because the Libby development under 
arrangements made in the treaty is better, quite obviously, than the east 
Kootenay structures. 

im Mr. BREWIN: At any rate, Mr. Martin, if this was your view at this stage 
obviously there would not have been any point in trying to persuade the British 
Columbia government to change its mind? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think that is right. 

, Mr. BREwINn: I do want to ask you several questions in respect of another 

_ matter relating to this discussion, and I refer to general McNaughton’s corre- 

spondence again, particularly his letter to you dated September 23, 1963. 

_ There appear three paragraphs on the second page of that letter which deal 

_ with the subject I should like to have you clarify if you will. General 

y McNaughton states in this letter: 

, Re your Para figure 3. I do not agree that the government of B.C. is 

a the government responsible for final selection, by which I understand 


¥ 
% 


: you mean the ultimate decision. The Columbia and the Kootenay are 
. rivers which flow out of Canada, and, under the BNA, Act, Canada, by 
the International River Improvement Act, has asserted jurisdiction. 

ve The government of Canada is therefore the final authority and is 
‘ responsible, at the least, that harm is not done to Canada. These are 
the words I have heard used by competent legal authority and with 
which I find myself in complete agreement. 

In this connection, you may wish to have looked up for you the 
statement made by the Hon. Jean Lesage in July, 1955, when he held 
the office of Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources in the 
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St. Laurent administration (see Electrical Digest, July, 1955) and was 
responsible for the presentation of the International Rivers Bill to © 


parliament. 7 


My question arising out of that portion of the letter, Mr. Martin, is, do you © 
agree with that statement of the constitutional position? : 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. I had already dealt with this matter first of 

all in my letter of August 6, 1863 in which I have stated: j 

We can of course prevent objectional developments of the Columbia 

river through our powers under the International River Improvements — 


Act. 


There is no doubt that under that act objectional developments provide — 

a base for federal intervention in respect of the use by the owners of the © 
resources in a particular plan. That condition was not present in these instances. — 
I submit to you, and I am going to refer to further correspondence in this con-— 
nection, that the position taken by the province of British Columbia in relation — 
to the inapplicable powers of the federal government under that act more than © 
justified the position that the former government took and that this government — 
took. But, apart altogether from that, if you do not agree with this interpretation a 
of the law, is the question of merit itself, with which we have dealt. 4 
I refer you to my letter of October 8, 1963 to General McNaughton an 
particularly the third paragraph where I state: Y 
As to approval of the Treaty projects, it is true that this government 

has the final say, in a negative sense, through application of the Inter- 4 
national River Improvements Act. However, the action of refusing to © 
approve a development proposed by a province in relation to resources of 

which it is the constitutional owner is one that cannot be taken without — 

good and adequate cause. 


a 


There certainly was not in my judgment, and I think this is clear from what | 
Mr. MacNabb has said today, any good or adequate cause to take any other 
course. E 
General McNaughton has his view in respect of the desirability of sequence 
IXA. Incidentally I am not too clear what sequence IXA really is because © 
there have been several positions taken by that distinguished critic that lend | 
themselves to the interpretation of sequence IXA as meaning different things. 
Mr. Herriwce: Is it not correct to say that the Prime Minister of Canada 
and some of your prominent members did not take that point of view during 
the election but changed following the election? me 
Mr, Martin (Essex East): Mr. Herridge, I do not propose during these | 
studies which we are all making here, I think objectively, to engage in any 
political controversy. 4 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I was just asking a question. 
The CHAIRMAN: I do not wish to cut Mr. Brewin short but I must remin 
members that we are all anxious to adjourn. 
Mr. Brewin: I do not want to impose on your kindness, Mr. Chairman, no 
the kindness of the committee, but I wonder in connection with what I have’ 
asked whether Mr. Martin did check, as General McNaughton suggested, a 
statement made by Mr. Lesage and whether it is available. I would be quite 
interested in knowing the view taken by Mr. Lesage. 7 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I cannot recall whether I did nor not. I think I 
must have done so at the time. I have looked at a lot of Mr. Lesage’s statements 
recently. t 
Mr. Brewin: It is just this one statement that I am concerned with now. : 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not know that that would change my posi- 


Mr. BREWIN: Your view apparently is that the Dominion of Canada has 
i only a negative position to veto developments? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I am stating my opinion firmly and forcibly. In 
g fact is one of merit of the respective 


Mr. BREWIN: In respect of the constitutional issue then you recognize [I 


Nthink what Mr. Harkness describes as the right of veto of the provinces right of 
selection? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I did not use the word “veto”. The provinces 
have their rights under the British North America Act and the federal govern- 
“ment has its rights. There is a question in each case of interpreting whether 
_the exercise of that constitutional] right in relation to any federal statute which 
W Ss in certain cases should have had an over-riding effect. I 
is case it should have had such an over-riding effect. 
‘ Mr. LEBOE: I should just like to remind you Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Martin 
i) suggested yesterday that irrespective of anything the government may do ina 
vy preventative way there is no way in which the government here can force any 
_ plan on the province of British Columbia, forcing them to do certain things. 
a Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think that is right. If there had been a viola- 
tion of a statute, Mr. Leboe, the federal government might have stated its 
‘unwillingness to sign a treaty with the United States. That is not the situation 
here. 
par Mr. Lrepor: I was trying to make the point that the federal government 
~ eannot dictate to the province of British Columbia, forcing them to build dams 
in the province at specific locations because it does not have the authority. 
Mr. BREWIN: Yes, of course it does have that authority. 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to make one further point in this regard. Do 
you or as far as you know the government consider that if, and I know you will 
Say that is not the situation, the position of British Columbia was unreasonable 
in respect of this situation you could proceed to declare the whole project not to 


‘do not believe in th 


"be of benefit to Canada? 

| Mr. Martin (Essex East): There is no doubt about that. 

bi 4 Mr. Brewin: That is precisely my understanding. 

i Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is covered under section 92(10) (c). of the 


British North America Act. 


‘Mr. Brewin: The government would have that right? 

b Mr. Martin (Essex East): Certainly. 

4 Mr. Brewin: That section to which you have referred gives the govern- 
. that positive right? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): There is no doubt about that, but that was not 


the situation as the former government saw it, as their advisers saw it and as 
I see it now. 
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Mr. Patterson: To exercise that right would involve a dangerous procedure 


Mr. BREWIN: I have another question which I should like to ask the 
minister. I may have misunderstood something you said earlier, Mr. Martin, 
put I rather gathered you are taking the view that no matter what is sug- 
gested to us by witnesses or what we might think, this committee is only in 
the position to say yes or no, that is that there are no further concessions, 
qualifications, provisions or protocols possible, and that we should only re- 
commend either for or against the treaty. Do you, on the other hand, conceive 
that if we saw certain things that we felt were obscure, or we saw benefits 
that might still be obtained, we could proceed to recommend that they be 
sought? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am glad you asked this; this was asked 
the other day and I stated what I believe, under our parliamentary system, is 
the case. The signing of a treaty with a foreign power, or with another 
country, is an executive act. However, I do not want you to conclude from 
that that the committee is not free to do what it wishes within the reference 
given to it by parliament. This is clear. What I have said, however, is this: 
That the government cannot accept any change in the treaty or the protocol — 
as signed by the government of Canada and the United States. There was no 
obligation on the part of the government of this country to go to parliament — 
at all in this matter. However, our tradition and our own commitment sug- — 
gested that after there had been a conclusion reached between the govern- 
ment of Canada and the government of the United States, the matter would q 
be referred to parliament for approval or rejection. 

Let me explain why this must be our position, and I think you will agree 
that it is the only position that a government could take, and that it is in , 
accordance with precedents, as I am going to show. First of all, these in- ~ 
struments, the treaty, signed in January 1961 by the former prime minister — 
and, the protocol that was exchanged between Mr. Rusk and myself, were the © 
result of a protracted period of negotiation in which obviously neither party © 
is in the position to say that they got everything they wanted. This is a ¥ 
treaty, an accommodation between two countries in the common interest. x 
However, these instruments have been worked over laboriously over a long — 
period of time. They have been reviewed carefully and they have been con- — 
sidered by the governments to be in the Canadian interest. They represent the © 
best arrangement on which agreement could be reached among the three 
governments concerned: The government of British Columbia, the government — 
of Canada and the government of the United States. Ri 

There is no reason to think that a better deal could be negotiated now. | 
In fact, it is increasingly evident in my judgment that in many respects thes 
negotiating position would be less favourable to Canada, that it would be 
more difficult, for instance, for us to retain the first added position for all of © 
our storage in relation to Libby and to other United States storages on which 5 
construction has started or has been authorized, such as Bruces Eddy, High ~ 
Mountain Sheep, and so on. Also, there would be a less favourable discount 
rate for calculating flood control payments—that would be my judgment. 
Any attempt to make any improvement or modification—I would sooner call 
it a modification—would mean reopening the whole treaty and protocol with | 
the risk, indeed I would say the actual certainty, that we would lose many of 
the real advantages for Canada under its present management. NS 

What would it mean? It would mean we would have to go back to the 
United States. If it involved a matter that was of great substance, it would — 
mean going back to the Senate of the United States, and from what I know ‘ 
as a result of my experience in these negotiations, this would be, from 
Canada’s point of view, a most regrettable decision. , 
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i However, even if further negotiations were considered practical among 
the governments, these would inevitably be lengthy, there would be delays — 
and substantial losses resulting from such delays. 
af: I do not wish to make this statement too strongly but I make it with some 
reason for making it. We got this agreement not too early—and I will say no 
~ more than that. 
te Now, let us come back to the question of precedent. The question of 


signing a treaty is an executive act under our system, just as it is in Great 


| 
A 


_ of official communications and negotiations with foreign states and international 
iD organizations. The conclusion of a treaty is therefore in law an act, as I said, 
_ of the executive power which possesses the authority—the only authority— 
' to enter into legally binding agreements with foreign states and international 


Now, in spite of this, it has been the practice in Canada for a number 
of years to ensure that all treaties are brought to parliament’s attention in 
_ one way or another. By way of a parenthesis I should like to point out that 
when the former government signed the treaty with the United States, it 
took its position in compliance with its executive responsibility. It would 

then have been prepared, I am sure, to see that before ratification took place 

parliament was given the Opportunity of examining whether or not the 


| States of 1942, when during the deliberations there was a proposal made in 
| the way of an amendment, the government, for some good reason which 
_had nothing to do with the committee’s deliberations, never proceeded with 
"the treaty. In every instance where the government has signed a treaty this 
procedure has been followed, and I certainly would not, nor would the 
government, be prepared in any way to alter the course that we have 
followed. 

4 A treaty, in its very nature, represents an agreement between two parties. 
The negotiation in this case was protracted and difficult. It was close to the 
Point of no agreement. We would not risk what we believe is the great 


What you have the right to do is to make any kind of recommendation, 
but I have stated to you what inevitably must be the position. 
3 Mr. BREWIN: This seems to me to be a matter of constitutional importance. 
Is the minister saying we are in a different position from the United States 
‘Senate when it ratifies treaties? 
| Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): We certainly are in a different position. The 
‘Senate of the United States has power that we do not have. The situation 
‘is not at all comparable. 
| Our situation is comparable precisely to that of the United Kingdom, 
where treaties are never submitted. 
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Mr. Brewin: I have just one other question in connection with this — 
matter. I am citing this gentleman not for political reasons but because he - 
happens to state a contrary view to the view held by the minister, and he © 
states it, I think, with great clarity and effect. I would like to ask the minister — 
to comment on this statement which Mr. Davis apparently made in late 1962 
when, it is true, he was a member of the opposition. a 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Excuse me, Mr. Brewin, let me get this state- — 
ment. I have anticipated this and I have a very good reply! B 

Mr. Brewin: I am not sure whether what I have is the same. Mine comes y 
from an attribution to Mr. Davis from the Globe and Mail recently, but a — 
statement said to have been made in late 1962. , 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): It was made on December 12. 

Mr. BREWIN: Suppose I read what I have and let us see if it is the same. 


The Columbia river treaty, the government tells us, is to be brought — 
before the House of Commons and there it will be promptly referred to . 
the house committee on external affairs. Various experts and a number — 
of publicly minded citizens will be asked to testify before that com- ae 
mittee. They must be heard and their suggestions will be treated — 
seriously—so seriously, in fact, that the treaty may have to be changed | 
in certain important respects. To ignore these witnesses and to brush © 
aside their recommendations would be folly; not only that, but it would » 
make a mockery of parliament. Why bring the Columbia treaty before © 
your elected representatives if it cannot be changed in any way? — 
And why shy away from making changes which are in our national | 
interest? After all, we have to live with certain aspects of this treaty — 


for a long long time. x 


That is the quotation from Mr. Davis’s speech. It seems to me that it 
raises rather an important issue. At that time Mr. Davis was in opposition. iy) 
think perhaps he was speaking for his party at that time and saying, “When we 
get in, we want to look at this thing and we will refer it to the committee on | 
external affairs, and we will expect that committee to hear evidence and, on 
the basis of that evidence, if it sees fit, to recommend changes, otherwise ith 
would be a mockery of parliament to bring it before the committee”. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): When you said you were going to quote from — 
a distinguished gentleman—and I am fully in accord with you that Mr. Davis 
is distinguished—I thought you were going to quote from some great legal 
authority, which you usually do and are capable of doing. But you disappointed i 
me in this instance; you have simply quoted from a very distinguished and 
very able member of parliament. 4 

Mr. Brewin: I adopt his words. a 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): If I were to use your method of argumentation | 
I could have obtained from this speech better passages than the ones you, 


have quoted— — b, 
2 


Mr. Brewin: You can answer the other passages. Be 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): —-—but since you have addressed yourself 
to the weaker portions of this able speech, I would like to point out a number 
of considerations that you have overlooked. : 7 

First of all, the speech was delivered on December 12, 1962. This was whe: n 
there was an agreement with the United States but when it was not clear 
that modifications by way of protocol could be negotiated with the United 
States. It was not until May 8, I think, of 1963 that the head of the govern- 


¢ 
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“ment of Canada and the President of the United States met, and it was agreed 
that this treaty, which I believe to be a good treaty, could be improved upon 
_ by way of protocol. 


f getting some of these further agreements with the United States. He was 
talking of a situation where there was an a priori discussion, where it was 


_ agreement on price, and of course there had not been the achievements of the 
~ protocol. 

ay I think my final observation on that is that I would quote Mr. Davis’s 
_ last sentence in which he said—and I suppose he said this with dramatic 
- emphasis: 

And I would argue that this treaty is not a matter of partisan advantage 
or approach but is something with which we should concern ourselves 
and try to expedite as quickly as possible. 


Mr. BREwIn: I subscribe and I am sure we all do to the noble sentiments 

_at the end, but I wonder if Mr. Martin would address himself to the question 

and forget Mr. Davis for the moment. Is it not a mockery of parliament to 

bring a treaty for ratification and to hear witnesses and then to say to parlia- 
ment, “This is the end; take it or leave it.” 


) Mr. Martin (Essex East): You are too good a lawyer to be allowed to 
make that statement and have it go over as your statement because you know 
perfectly well that is not the case. 


of the administration, and that is what you and what parliament will be able 
to do. I do not think I can state the situation any more clearly. 
) Instead of making a mockery of parliament what we are doing in this 
‘instance—as Canadian governments have done since 1926—is to take a position 
-and then, because we have a respect for parliament, to give parliament an 
Opportunity to accept or reject the decision taken by the government in the 
treaty. 
‘a So it is clear, Mr. Brewin, that the committee can recommend anything 
‘it likes; no one has suggested anything else. Parliament, too, can take the 
‘action it decides upon; it can recommend approval of the treaty or recommend 
changes; the government cannot limit parliament in its action. However, it is 
the responsibility of the government to decide its own policy, and to stand or 
fail upon the judgment of parliament. 

_ The government of Canada thinks that this is a good treaty as modified by 
the protocol. We believe it is in the interests of British Columbia. We believe 
it is in the interests of Canada; we think it is going to usher in tremendous 
development in British Columbia. While there are some features that, if I were 
Negotiating de novo, I would seek to get, I am sure from my limited experience 
in this matter that we have the best deal we could get and that it is a good 
deal. 
| Mr. CamERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I will be very brief. I 
am descending from these heights down to the sordid matter of filthy lucre. 
Can you inform us of the precise form in which the payments are to be made 
from the United States. Is the payment of the $254 million to be in United 
States funds? 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): Section A(3) of the attachment relating to the — 
terms of sale states that the purchase price of the Canadian entitlement to 
downstream benefits will be $254.4 million in United States funds as of October — 
1, 1964, subject to the 43 per cent discount if it is paid earlier. This price has ~ 
to be paid to Canada contemporaneously with the exchange of ratifications of © 
the treaty and, to quote from the attachment, is to be J 

Applied towards the cost of constructing the treaty projects through a — 
transfer of the purchase price by Canada to the government of British 
Columbia pursuant to arrangements deemed satisfactory to Canada. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am aware of that. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am going on further. 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I do not know if you 4 
understood the point of my question. a 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Was it not whether we are paid in United — 
States funds? Is that what you were referring to, whether we would be paid — 
in Canadian or in American funds? . 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No. The reason I} 
asked the question is that I have heard reports from the United States that 
there is concern on the part of the American authorities at this time in~ 
view of their exchange position, about the payment of $254 million in 
United States funds, and that there might be an attempt to have the 
Canadian government accept in its place United States bonds. a 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I understood your question, and you were i 
kind enough to mention that you had that in mind. - 

Well, as part of the general co-operation between the two countries — 
in balance of payment matters, certain steps will be taken to mitigate the ‘ 
adverse effect which payments of such a large sum would otherwise exercise 
on the United States balance of payments. The usual method of handling 
smaller amounts of United States funds which accrue to the government of 
Canada is to take them into Canada’s reserve of foreign exchange. The | 
exchange fund in turn normally invests such funds in United States treasury 
bills or other short term securities. So far as the United States is concerned, 
such investments made by the exchange fund are regarded as a short term 
liability to a foreign government and constitute a debit item in the United 
States balance of payments. ‘ 

However, in view of the magnitude of the proposed United States pay-_ 
ment, $254.8 million, it is desirable to spread over a longer period the impact. 
of the transfer, so far as the United States balance of international payment 
is concerned. It is, therefore, expected that the United States funds which 
Canada is to receive will be invested by Canada in United States treasury 
non-marketable bonds which have maturities spread over a period of a 
few years. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): How many years? Have 
you any idea? a 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): The actual arrangements have not yet been 
made with the United States, but it is expected that they might range 
over a period of two or three years or something of that nature, and con- 
ceivably they could be longer; but that will be dependent upon conditions 
which prevail at the time. In this way the United States funds paid to 
Canada would not be taken into Canada’s official reserves in one single and 
immediate transaction but only as the securities in question matured over 
the period. Consequently, the effect on the United States balance of pay 
ments would also be spread over a period. Arrangements for the holding 
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been normal in the past. 


is 
Details concerning all the arrangements mentioned above will be finally 
settled closer to the October due date. 
| Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Suppose there has been 
no determination. What would your position be with respect to the interest rate 
on these bonds or securities? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would like to make a statement about that. In 
yment of $274 million in Canadian funds to British Columbia in 


ransaction. On the contrary, a differential margin of this kind is an expense 
hat the exchange fund, for example, usually incurs in holding part of its 
ssets in the form of foreign investments. The manner in which the government 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. 

_ Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This will be a liability of 
€ government of Canada. 

_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): 
to do with the Bank of Canada, 


__ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I asked if the discrepancy 
which Mr. Martin referred to as being inevitable between 
Which will accrue to the government of Canada fro 


I am not sure, I think this is a matter that has 


a Mr. PARKINSON: That would be a liability of the government of Canada as 
n the case of any other transaction. If, for example, British Columbia instead of 
e 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This particular trans- 
action takes place within the context of a certain situation; and if I recall it 
correctly, it was only yesterday that you told me quite emphatically that the 
government of Canada had no financial responsibility in regard to this. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): With regard to the cost of the projects. § 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But this is a cost of the 3 
projects. 3 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, it is something that would be done in any ~ 
transaction of this kind involving the transfer of funds, as a matter dealt with 
in this way, and it happens continuously. « 

Mr. ParKINSON: That is right; normally the money that comes in from 5 
earnings abroad, money that comes from exports and so on, is used to pay for — 
other things, such as for imports. But when you get a situation involving two or — 
three hundred million dollars, it is more convenient to handle it in this way, 


to pay it in the exchange reserves for future use. t 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): May I point out section 12, subsection 3, of the l 
Canada-British Columbia agreement which reads as follows: * 


British Columbia will finance the treaty projects by use of the funds — 
derived from the sale of the downstream power benefits arising in the — 
United States of America, from the flood control benefits and from other ~ 
sources as required, so that Canada shall have no obligation for financing : 

; 


of these treaty projects. 


It happens all the time in the case of transactions of this kind. < 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But there are no other | 
transactions of this kind in Canada. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): There are transfer payments. j 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But in the particular 
transaction as set out by that treaty the government of Canada has been acting — 
merely as a receiving agent for payments from the United States. ‘ 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, Mr. Cameron, all my statement had to do- 
with the cost of the treaty projects, and the federal government is not payin ; 
one cent towards those; and the transaction is a normal one in circumstances 
of this kind. x 
Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The islands): I am sorry I cannot 
accept that, because this is an integral part of the cost of financing this project, 
and it is going to be borne by the government of Canada. Had the Unite 
States not been in this exchange situation, and had they paid in United States 
funds, this situation would not have arisen. But because they are in that situa- 
tion the government of Canada becomes liable for financial responsibility in” 
connection with this project, and no arguing to the contrary about it will get 
away from it. i 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not agree with your conclusions. I would 
not have any hesitation in saying that even if that were the case, it is an as- 
sumption of responsibility that is well worth while, because this is something 
of great benefit to British Columbia and Canada. D 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am not concerned with 
whether or not it is worth while. I just want to establish the fact it is 
so. es 


An hon. MEMBER: What is it likely to amount to? 
Mr. PaRKINSON: I do not think we can say. When the time comes for 
the government to borrow money, it will be borowing for other purposes aS 
well, and all such borowings are mixed up together. It might be borrov ing 
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et some short term, some long term and some medium term. The important thing 
is that Canada will have over $300 million of additional reserves with the 
_ floor control payments later and it is in Canada’s interest to hold these 
y. reserves. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): This has a very great value on Canada’s balance 
of payment position. 
Mr. PARKINSON: Yes. The interest differential is one small price we pay 
for it. 
Mr. Kinpt: If we did not take measures of this kind we could not keep 
_ the dollar at 924. In other words, if we went on the New York market and 
bought Canadian currency in the amount of $300 million or more at October 
1, the Canadian dollar would be buoyed up perhaps something beyond 100 
cents on the dollar. 
Mr. PARKINSON: Theoretically that is possible. 


Hi Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am not objecting to it 
_ being done. I just want to have clear what is being done. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is fair. 


Mr. LEBorE: After all, British Columbia is entitled to the money. The 
arrangement between Canada and the United States is the Canadian respon- 
sibility on account of the exchange. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. 


| Mr. Lrzor: It is not an obligation of British Columbia; it is a Canadian 
_ obligation in connection with the exchange fund. It has nothing to do with 
British Columbia, and therefore cannot be attached to the cost. 

| Mr. PARKINSON: That is quite right. Anybody who sells wheat abroad 
and gets dollars for it is entitled to sell it to the exchange fund and get 
_ Canadian dollars for it. 

Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): This is a cost of holding foreign exchange 
_ reserves. 

Mr. Kinpt: I do hope, Mr. Chairman, that this fund will be handled in 
_ Such a way that the dollar will be maintained at 924. We have been worried 
' about this since the treaty has been announced. I am hoping that whatever 
' policy is put into effect by the Bank of Canada in these international balance 
_ of payments, that the dollar will be maintained at 923, and that it will be 
_ Spread over a sufficient period of time so as to have no effect upon the dollar 
_ relationship. 
| Mr. ParKINSon: I think the answer simply is yes. The whole point of 
_ adding to reserves instead of trying to get somebody else to buy them is to 
_ Stablilize the dollar. 
| Mr. Kwor: British Columbia does not come into that at all. It is a federal 
“government affair. 


Mr. PARKINSON: Yes. 
Mr. Byrne: When it becomes necessary to make up this difference, will 
a money bill be introduced in the house? 
| Mr. PaRKINSON: No. I do not think any money bill will be needed for 
that purpose. 
i; Mr. Byrne: There would be no further action in respect of this treaty in 
so far as the introduction of a money bill in the house is concerned? 
Mr. Parxmson: No. 
| Mr. HERRIDGE: Relating to Mr. Martin’s remarks in respect of the govern- 
-Ment’s responsibility having signed the treaty, would he tell the committee 
why the Prime Minister of Canada promised the resources committee of the 
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Arrow lakes that no liberal government would come to any decision i 
respect of the Columbia river treaty until the people of the Arrow lakes had | 
been consulted? 
The CHAIRMAN: What is the reference, Mr. Herridge? 
Mr. HerRipcE: I have the letter. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would be very interested in seeing that 
letter. Perhaps you and I could have an exchange on this. e 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I would be very pleased to put it on the record. 
Mr. Byrne: Did Mr. Herridge have an opportunity to see the petitions? — 
Sixty per cent of the voters signed the petition to go ahead immediately. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: No. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would like to see that letter. I can tell you 
that the petition of over 4,000 names— 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Out of 57,000 eligible. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): —is one of the largest I have seen which was 
paid for by themselves asking us to get going. I have had some very interesting © 
correspondence, by the way, recently from Mr. Dean of Rossland, British | 
Columbia, on that subject. I would like to show you this letter some time. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I have a copy. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes; it is a very interesting letter. 
Mr. Fuemine (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I would like to come back to the 
previous discussion in respect of financial arrangements for clarification of 
a point on which I asked a question of the Minister of Finance in the house. 
On the budget speech of the minister, I drew attention to the fact that he 
had allowed for $220 million in Canadian dollars in the budget in order to 
meet the payment, and we are dealing with $274 million Canadian, or $254 
million American. There is an apparent discrepancy of $54 million. Could we 
get a more comprehensive explanation of this than the minister was able 
to give at the time in the house? 4 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. I do not know whether or not it is better 
to ask the representatives from British Columbia about that. There is some 
question of an indebtedness by British Columbia in the United States of $50 _ 
million. I would prefer they deal with this. -- 
Mr. FLeEmiInG (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I am prepared to hold it. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think that would be better. a 
Mr. Pucu: I am wondering why it is better to hold it for British Columbia 
to answer. P 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Because it is a matter involving their indebted 
ness and I think it would be better. After they have spoken, I will be very glad 
to deal with it. a 
Mr. Pucu: Are we not responsible for the whole of the amount turned 
over to Canada? 4 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): If British Columbia asks that the money be held 
in the United States to meet an obligation of British Columbia, that is thei 
business. This is a matter for British Columbia; this is British Columbia‘ 
money. British Columbia is a sovereign power within the meaning of section 
92. of the British North America Act. b 
Mr. PucHu: The government of Canada which is to get the whole of this sum 
agreed that this short fall is O.K. q 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): It is not a short fall. But if British Columbi 
wants the money used in a particular way, that is up to British Columbia. Y 
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: t held ie the federal BOVE ent Ga Ne cy it m i 
VIARTIN pases meee No money is held by the federal government, 
ada- British Columbia agreement in clause 1 states: 


Canada shall as soon as it receives the purchase price referred to in 
io ‘the terms of sale or other moneys under the treaty pay the full equiva-. 
lent thereof, in Canadian dollars, to British Columbia and British 
Columbia shall assume the remaining obligation of Canada under pnd 
Section A.3 of the terms of sale. 


‘Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): At some stage would it ne i 


,ossible for us to have a report on what was the cost of this Particular — ie 
of the financing? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Sure. The estimated cost. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Capa Would that be possibieey 
_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. i 
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Appendix D 


A Preliminary Report On 
The Agricultural Potential of the Area Affected 
by the 
Proposed High Arrow Lake Dams Project 


Prepared by the Economics Division, Department of Agriculture, 
February, 1962 


Introduction 


The construction of a dam across the Columbia river at a point some 
five miles west of the town of Castlegar in British Columbia has been pro- 
posed. This proposal is one of the alternative schemes which is being con-— 
sidered by the British Columbia Power Commission as a means of harnessing — 
the hydro power of the Columbia river sytem. The construction of the High — 
Arrow Lakes dam would create a reservoir extending from the damsite © 
upstream to the townsite of Revelstoke. The Arrow Lakes as well as sectiogay 
of the Columbia river would be affected by an increased depth of water. The 
maximum height of the water in the proposed reservoir would be 1,446 feet 
above sea level. In the consideration of this project the British Columbia 
Power Commission contemplates the acquisition of land up to the 1,460 foot 
level. This decision (at the time of writing this report) has not been made. 
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Purpose 


The construction of the reservoir would result in land being flooded 
and removed, as a consequence, from agricultural use or from potential 
agricultural use. A consideration of the extent and the agricultural value of 
the lands that may be flooded is the purpose of this report. 


Settlement and Land Use 


During the early years of this century settlement occurred in the valley 
of the Arrow Lakes. Unfortunately, many of the original settlers purchased 
land from speculators who had held out promise of a great fruit growing 
industry for the area. The original settlers purchased small lots of from 10 
to 20 acres which presented a challenge in the form of a formidable clearing 
and breaking problem. However, the lots proved to be too small in extent and 
of limited inherent physical productivity. Many of the original settlers did plant 
fruit trees on their small clearings with varying success. The valley does have 
a history of disease for orchards and this coupled with other problems which 
will be discussed later did not bode well for the settlers. = 

Abandonment of holdings have been common since settlement, with many 
of the remaining farms being operated only on a casual basis. Prospecting and ; 
mining in the early years presented a local market for some produce. However, 
this activity declined and so has this market. The main source of income for 
the settlers and subsequent inhabitants of the area has been the forests. 
Lumbering and pulpwood harvesting have and still are the primary source of 
income, with the many small farms continuing to be nothing more than 
residence sites in most cases. . 
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Climate 


om The climate of the valley of the Arrow Lakes may be said to be semi-arid. 
i ‘The average mean precipitation and the average precipitation during the grow- 
ing season (May to September inclusive) are given in the following table for 
_ some points along the Columbia drainage system downstream from Revelstoke. 
d (See Table 1). 
% The frost-free period of the valley may be considered favorable to agri- 
culture. At Nakusp, which will serve to exemplify the area that may be flooded 
by the reservoir, the frost-free period averages 133 days per year. The rela- 
tively low altitude of the valley results in a frost-free period which exceeds 


Table 1.—The Average Precipitation For the Growing Season and the Year for Selected 
Points along the Columbia River & Arrow Lakes 


i 


Average precipitation in inches 


May-September 


Station (inclusive) Yearly 


PR OISLOR Grae Naar mith LNA ITE Ma tu Milc, 11.38 40.27 
i TE SS iced NG OR Se a oor Oe a ge 8.03 19.70 
i Bees ee Oe adi ON eM LN | Ce Li 10.54 23.30 
mat 72 IE's 2c chs cee ok OUP GRY eh ce eat ae ES 6.11 15.90 
a sen Acacia facta ube Ubl tea wee Ge nN i ee 8.51 27.51 
| UE STG i, EA eee eae ae NOMURA IY I naan 25.98 
ie Bla bia Gardens | o3)...c1., a wun ie ees 7.55 24.26 
sap INGE ES are aren MRM IN MODI) aN OL 7.98 23.56 
Mc 
Topography 


The area that would be affected by the construction of the High Aorrow 
_ dam lies between the Selkirk mountains on the east and the Monashee moun- 
| ] taains on the west. The topography of the area is characterized by the long 


4 To the north of Deer Park the forest is chiefly cedar and hemlock and in 
_ the somewhat drier region, to the south of this point, larch and Douglas fir are 
common with cedar in the damp depressions. 


| Soils 


| “Mountain slopes there are scattered deposits of stratified sands, gravelly till and 
stonv outwash, the latter being in the vicinity of the tributary streams. Between 


' 
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Needles and Nakusp there are a few deposits of calcareous glacio-lacustrine ? 4 
silts; in the vicinity of Nakusp there is a small area of soil developed on glacio- — 
lacustrine clay. aan 

The valley of the Inonoaklin river is floored with alluvial deposits that — 
range in texture from fine sand and silt to gravel. The arable soils are found © 
on fine textured deposits. 


The Extent of Agricultural land 


The agricultural land that would be affected by the construction of the © 
proposed dam was measured by the use of topographic maps and aerial photo- 
graphs. There are two broad classes of agricultural land that may be affected, 
namely, that which has been improved for agricultural use and that which 
could conceivably be used for agriculture in the future. 

Before the extent of land was measured it was necessary to decide upon ~ 
a present normal level of water which would serve as a base from which ~ 
the water level would be considered as rising. It was also necessary to select — 
an upper level which would serve as the height that flooding would affect. a 


Maximum Height of Water for Various Months f 

An analysis of the daily water levels for the past 29 years (1933-1961) } 
was made for two points. One station for which data were available was — 
Nakusp which is located on the Upper Arrow Lake and the other station — 
was Needles located on the lower Arrow Lake. In. 20 of the 29 years the © 
maximum flow and height of water occurred during the month of June, at — 
Nakusp, with the maximum height occurring during July in seven of the ~ 
years and during May in one of the years. a 

The lowest maximum monthly water elevation occurred 17 of the 29 — 
years during March and 11 years during February at Needles. One year the 
maximum monthly elevation was the same for February and March. Over — 
the 29 year period the average of the maximum monthly water elevation 
varied from a low of 1,369.9 feet to a high of 1,395.73 feet. (See Table 2) 


Table 2.—The Average of Maximum Monthly Elevations of Water at Nakusp and Needles 
for the Period 1933-1961 


Average of maximum monthly 
elevations of water in feet at 


Month Nakusp ~ Needles We 
FARMAN Ys re ys Hee aaa epee heen BR SU EN Meme aE ahr 1,377.55 1,370.86 Ne 
d yc} 9) nbs) aa Un ME eye a ait} A slide A ols aa 1,376.73 1,369.99 ie 
MH oN le iccisig 2 ih UAT a DLO Ne eA cee ENR RE) ah 1,376.68 1,369.90 y 
NOTES el occa es a eek i Sie UE ea an m 1,382.17 1,374.60 BD 
1 No es MAMBO TRC AMARRen Air A MGR YHA EEE CRAIG Bi 1,395.58 1,389.88 wi 
iE OAS kes Go udle cla tbe yom ei OM ean a ai te ata 1,400.56 1,395.73 a 
COE AN On EOE R LM MmPTaR (oe He te Me ok Mt ipl 1,398.26 1,392.35 a, 
JNDEAUE Ls WAM Hn eM o lair oi cin yidls asl xa 1,393.34 1,386.65 Di 
Bete TADOE I occu a alae Nich Mone halen aed Ian ete 1,388.19 1,381.52 ie 
ctoen en ee ie. hal Lk TN, MR Ne ae 1,384.34 1,376.85 } 
INGWEM DOr lly cc baker del CE OL Ma SiN ye 1,381.88 1,374.77 i 
Becera pers aL a Oe 1,379.18 1,372.35 ae 


1This section is based primarily upon an unpublished report “Air Photo Interpretations of 
the Columbia River—Arrow Lakes Area” prepared by the Air Photo Interpretation Unit of 
the Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture, January 1962. 3. a 
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An appreciation of the fluctuations that occur in the water level was 
_ obtained by a consideration of the distributions of the maximum monthly 
elevations about the 29 year average. In Table 3 the distributions of the 
elevations for the growing season at Nakusp is presented. 

It will be noted that the maximum monthly elevations varied considerably 
‘ extending over more than a ten foot range. These variations make it ex- 
We tremely difficult to select a representative base level from which the acreage, 
_ that will be affected if the proposed dam is constructed, may be measured. 


Table 3.—Variations in the Maximum Monthly Flood Levels That Occurred at Nakusp 
During the 29 year period (1933-1961 inclusive) 


Height of maximum monthly Number of years with occurrence during 
flood levels in feet, above 
and below the 29 year average May June July August September 


5.5’ and more above average.... 
4.5’ to 5.5’ above average....... 
3.5’ to 4.5’ above average....... 
2.5’ to 3.5’ above average....... 
1.5’ to 2.5’ above average....... 
0.5’ to 1.5’ above average....... 
average flood level + 0.5’....... 
0.5’ to 1.5’ below average: .../.. 
1.5’ to 2.5’ below average....... 
2.5’ to 3.5’ below average....... 
3.5’ to 4.5’ below average....... 
4.5’ to 5.5’ below average....... 
5.5’ and more below average.... 
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i Selection of a Base Level for Measurement 


| dates that aerial photographs were taken. The latest photographs which enable 
ta complete coverage of area were taken at differing times. The flights were 
flown during 1951, 1952, 1953 and 1959. Photographs from each of these four 
years were required to give a complete coverage. In Table 4, the water eleva- 
tions for differing stations are reported for the dates the photographs were 

_ taken. The average water elevation at Nakusp for the days the photographs 


would be flooded. 
Table 4.—Elevation of Water on the Date the Photographs were taken for Differing 


‘ this base, it is pointed out that in some years part of the measured land area 


Stations 
Water elevation in feet at 

12 mile 
Year Month and Day Nakusp Needles Ferry 
POODLE DAN atecen esti), Wie Wamu p00) 00 ak 1,398.26 1,393.78 1,408.16 
ANNES UME MIRC AUR OO eS 1,390.39 1,383.57 1,402.82 
POs \eeotember 14m LT. chiles com 1,386.96 1,379.71 1,401.00 
Bros HmeDbeta er EA a KON mA Ci 8 no ay 1,383.67 1,376.60 1,396.69 
UOTE, ERG ONS RAE ec Ee RY i 1,395.04 1,389.62 1,407.06 


Opa ois PS A ROEM I ye 1,392.09 1,388.12 1,405.86 
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Selection of an Upper Level for Measurement 


It was decided to measure in detail, the agricultural and potential agricul- 
tural acreage that would be affected, and to define this acreage as being 
between the level of water shown on the aerial photographs and the 1,460 
foot contour. Recognizing, that if the proposed dam is constructed, that water 
would only reach a maximum elevation of 1,446 feet, the difference in the 
agricultural acreage between the 1,446 feet and the 1,460 feet level was 
also measured. 


Acreage of Agricultural Land 


Agricultural land below the 1,460 foot contour was classified according 
to use and its acreage measured through air photo interpretation and measure- 
ment. Agricultural land that could be affected by the proposed flooding (below 
1,460 feet) was classified into orchard land, idle orchard land, other improved 
cropland (which included the acreage of farmstead sites), other improved 
cropland acreage that was idle and aquatic hays and pastures (presently 
subject to flooding in some years). In addition a limited acreage of agricultural 
land above the 1,460 foot level was also included because the proposed flooding | 
would cause it to become isolated. Both groups of agricultural land had an 
extent of 5,893 acres. (See Table 5). 


Table 5.—The Acreage of Agricultural Land Below the 1,460 Foot Contour Level and 
Would-be-isolated Agricultural Land Above the 1,460 Foot Contour Level 


Land use classification Acreage 

OCH ATL is Se UBB OUT UN. auch cota ahatalle suet aeha loip le kernyetahs he actin ce otal agate Dek 200 
Tle OROH AT res Lee cn ohare sede Wie pial jstapatel ales sie ey ckeae Pelagia iene uote elon 43 
Other cropland ics sas wa amelie isa lek ret piste weit tacos neias aclszcies 4,850 
Tdle other cropland! hac)cincwanele se luis bcley sto aleietahennle cele le feletavane lovee Rosine ands aye ate 390 
Aquatic hay and pasture... 6. eee se eee ete tele ink Been gg me ments 372 
Isolated orchard land above 1,460 feet.............- ese eee e eee e terete 6 
Isolated other cropland above 1,460 feet..........--- essere reer cette eee 32 
5,893 


Acreage of Potential Agricultural Land 


The acreage of land which is viewed as being physically but not necessarily % 
economically suitable for agricultural use was classified as being of three — 
types—unimproved acreage (land that has been cleared but having no other — 
improvements), lightly wooded (consisting of land that is sparsely forested or | 
forested with growth having trees with less than 6 inch butts), and heavily the 

wooded lands (forested with trees with more than 6 inch butts). In addition ” 
to these categories of potential agricultural land there were limited acreages ® 
of potential agricultural land above the 1,460 foot level which would be — 
isolated as a result of the reservoir development. The total of this class of ms 
potential agricultural land was measured at 12,880 acres. (See Table 6). 2 
Two other classes of land were also interpreted and measured. These were 

lands that would require construction of dikes and/or drainage works as 
well as clearing of heavy forest growth, and lands having a very low potential 
rating, such as lands that would become small islands under the proposed 
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ie water level. The acreage of the potential land that would require engineering 
works amounts to 717 acres and the land classified as having a poor potential 
has an acreage of 2,410 acres. 


Table 6.—The Acreage of Potential Agricultural Land Below the 1,460 Foot Contour 


Level and Would-be-isolated Potential Agricultural Land Above the 1,460 
Foot Contour Level 


| a a eMEEE 


i. Land use classification Acreage 
B Be ee ee rs nh eevee eas, Newmar nites 03.5), ree at aN 719 

| PEE meuied Ce Wenn a a, oe 1,398 

BER erred We eg ce SL Pel aaa Noa | een ee 10, 573 
Wo Ba prove Sia sad! i.) |. oe a cain 6 
Ne Bee MEE Wace crc eer mtr koe ni en 123 
ia Dace OAV eva ocded: CVGM cna) aM id yoni Yigg Wc yan 61 


Be) =—«—='——SC:«CTtal potential agricultural land... 12, 880 
| 
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Total Acreage Affected 


In total the maximum acreage of land that could be considered as agricul- 
tural or potentially agricultural would not exceed 21,900 acres. A more realistic 
figure after considering the definitions of some of the categories measured 
_ would certainly be considerably lower. 

4 It may also be more realistic to consider the acreage affected as being 
ced further inasmuch as the flooding of the reservoir would only reach 
the 1,446 foot level. If this figure were considered more applicable a reduction 

of 1,055 acres could be made in the total figure. This reduction is composed 
_ of 473 acres of cultivated agricultural land above the 1,446 foot contour that 


would not be flooded and 582 acres of potential agricultural land having the 
_ same elevation. 


_ Number of Farms Affected 


ie According to the most recent aerial photograph coverage of the area there 
4 : are 260 farmsteads that would be affected if land up to the 1,460 foot level is 
W required for the reservoir construction. A distribution of these farmsteads by 
_ the amount of improved acreage they operate below the 1,460 foot level 


_ indicates the smallness of the acreage that will be affected for most farms. 
(See Table 7). 
ae 
\ Table 7.—Distribution of Affected Farms According to the Acreage of Improved Land 


j Below the 1,460 Foot Contour 
r 
Number 
: Acreage of improved land below 1,460 Feet of Farms 
i ACSA EAS BUG, Late Ae EN 16nd Nat 215 
I, CE I CRIA eR OAC Sg UNC Ge 34. 
i Be Ore mira tte ncaa 6! Lupa EIMBINRN TMD hi oly 10 
| eee ea eat ey RNA) 0, oy uc.) dele Man agen dia Nets abt 1 
! Aaese 
Pe Eoa rah tema ants 0.2.16, Le iam Rene uremia Ae REN 260 
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Agricultural Potential 


This report is based on information available from various sources. 
Detailed soil and other surveys have not been made. The information available 
and the judgment of some who are familiar with the area suggest the following: 
A comparatively small acreage has been improved over the past 50 years. If 
a substantial economic potential had existed in the valley for agricultural 
development there would have been more improvements than have taken 
place to date. If the dam is not constructed, it is most unlikely that agriculture 
would prosper in this area in the foreseeable future. The exceedingly high 
cost of land clearing in the area, the limited precipitation, making irrigation 
a requirement for intensive cropping, the susceptibility of the valley to diseases 
of fruit trees, the presence of many soils of low inherent fertility, and the 
limited acreage of land, all indicated limited possibilities for the further 
development of the land for agricultural purposes. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


4) Monpay, April 13, 1964 
# (9) 

The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 4 o’clock p.m. this 
_ day, the Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 

Members present: Mrs. Casselman and Messrs. Byrne, Cadieux (Terre- 
_ bonne), Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, Deach- 
in ; g (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Gelber, Groos, 
Haidasz, Herridge, Kindt, Laprise, Leboe, Macdonald, MacEwan, Matheson, 
- Nielsen, Nesbitt, Patterson, Pugh, Ryan, Turner, Willoughby C20" 
® In attendance: Representing the Province of British Columbia: The Hon. 
_R. G. Williston, Minister of Lands, Forests and Water Resources; The Hon. 
_R. W. Bonner, Q.C., Attorney General; Mr. A. F. Paget, Deputy Minister of 
| Water Resources; Mr. Gordon Kidd, Deputy Comptroller of Water Resources; 
_ Mr. H. DeBeck, Water Resources Branch. 

The Chairman presented the Third Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
and Procedure, dated April 13, 1964, which recommended as follows: 

1. That the undermentioned witnesses, who have already been 
invited to appear, be asked to attend on the dates mentioned: 

General A. G. L. McNaughton—April 20, 21 and 22nd. 
pl. H. G. Acres and Company, Niagara Falls, and Montreal Engineering 
i’ Co. Ltd.—April 23rd. 
i Caseco Consultant Limited and C.B.A. Engineering Co. Ltd., both 

of Vancouver, April 24th. 


(The four above-mentioned engineering firms to be asked to be 
available from Wednesday, April 22nd). 

F. J. Bartholomew, Electrical Engineer, Vancouver—April 27th. 

Representatives of Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. of Canada — 
Ltd., Trail, B.C._—April 28th. 


2. That Mr. Larrett Higgins, Toronto, be invited to attend the com- 
mittee on April 29th. 


On motion of Mr. Herridge, seconded by Mr. Fleming, the above report 
‘Was approved. 


The Chairman advised that since the last meeting correspondence pertain- 
ing to the Columbia River Treaty and Protocol has been received from the 
following: Mr. P. R. Crebbin and Elsie Longden, Nelson, B.C.; Elijah Balaam, 
Burton, B.C.; Mrs. Hilda J. Peterson, Merritt, B.C.; Miss A. B. Dalziel, Saanich- 
ton, B.C.; British Columbia Federation of Labour, Vancouver, B.C. 


4 The Chairman introduced the witnesses and Mr. Williston read a statement 
Prepared by the Government of the Province of British Columbia. 
On motion of Mr. Davis, seconded by Mr. Haidasz, 


: _ Resolved,—That the attachments to the brief presented by Mr. Williston 
be printed as an appendix to today’s Minutes of Proceedings. (See Appendix 
E) 


_ At 5.45 p.m., on motion of Mr. Turner, the Committee adjourned until 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964, at 10.00 a.m. 


; Dorothy F. Ballantine, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
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Monpay, April 13, 1964 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. The meeting will commence. 
_—~*T have a report of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure. I would like 
to report that your subcommittee on agenda and procedure met at two o’clock 
this day and have agreed to recommend as follows: 


(See minutes of proceedings) 
May I have a motion to approve this report? 
) Itis moved by Mr. Herridge, seconded by Mr. Fleming (Okanagan-Revel- 
stoke). All those in favour? 
| y _ Motion agreed to. 


__ Gentlemen, some correspondence has been received since our last meeting 
from: P. R. Crebbin and Elsie Longden, Nelson, British Columbia; Elijah 


Bonner, the attorney general of the province of British Columbia, and also 
in attendance we have Mr. A. F. Paget, deputy minister of water resources, 
_Mr. Gordon Kidd, deputy comptroller of water resources and Mr. H. DeBeck, 
m the water resources branch. These are our witnesses today. Our first 


Bed Hon. R. G. WILuiston (Minister of Lands, Forests and Water Resources, 
Province of British Columbia): Mr. Chairman and honourable members of 
the committee on external affairs, first, in preface, may I say I regret the fact 
th at we were unable to have our presentation this afternoon translated into 
‘French to accompany the English copy. Your Chairman did request that I 
Provide such material, but our brief has only been finalized as of this morning 
and we did not have such services available to us prior to leaving the west 
oast. So, sir, it is no affront to your committee; it is just the fact that it was 
‘simply impossible for us to meet your request, and I hope you accept it on 


Mr. Farrweatuer: Mr. Chairman, what is the minister’s intention? Does 


_ Mr. Herrivce: I might say that in fairness to the minister we have not had 


this brief, as we had others, for sufficient time before us. In order to under- 


stand the brief today and to be able to ask questions I think the minister 
ould be allowed to read the brief. 
My 


eee 


The CHairmMan: Mr. Williston, I should like to explain the intervention 
y Mr. Fairweather. It is pursuant to an earlier agreement this committee 
ad reached that we would be generally saving the time of the external affairs 
committee and permitting more time for questioning if we were able to 
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receive statements from witnesses well in advance so that members could 
study them and perhaps after a preliminary explanatory preface by each 
speaker really question the witnesses who appear before us. However, in the 
light of the circumstances that have developed and the difficulty of producing 
this paper, I am in the hands of the committee. Mr. Fairweather suggested that 
we shorten this, while Mr. Herridge feels that in the circumstances we should 
permit the minister to present his own case in his own way. 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I feel that it is essential to have 
the brief read to us. We can hardly proceed with the questioning simply by 
leafing through this document. We should hear the presentation. How else can 
we carry on through the rest of the afternoon if we do not have the statement 
read? 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that represent the feeling of the committee? 

Mr. ByrnE: With due respect to Mr. Fairweather, this is the only procedure 
we could follow unless we were to adjourn and allow members of the com- 
mittee to read the brief. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed? 

Mr. Krinpt: There is one other point, Mr. Chairman. Would the repre- 
sentative from British Columbia mind answering questions as we go along, 
or would he rather not be disturbed and make his presentation and then allow 
questions afterwards? 7 

Mr. Wi.Liston: I am in the hands of the committee; if you want to ask 
questions as I go along, I am quite willing to proceed in this manner. 

Mr. PatTeRSON: When the presentation brief was presented to us it was 
understood that it would be completed first and that questions would be asked 
afterwards. I suggest we follow this procedure. ; 

Mr. Kinpt: This was not a general statement; it applied only to Mr. 
Martin, the Secretary of State for External Affairs. This would be a new 
decision, whether we should ask questions as the brief is being presented o1 
whether we should wait until the end. The matter has not been decided. 

The CHAIRMAN: If it would please the committee, it would certainly be 
to my satisfaction if we could permit the minister to present his papel 
uninterrupted, which would perhaps enable members to make notes on thei 
questions. I would certainly endeavour to make sure that no one is overlooked 
Perhaps thereafter questioning could proceed in the same sequence as the 
brief itself, if that would be possible. : 

Mr. HEeRRIDGE: I think that is the best procedure. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is agreed that the brief will be read first and question: 
will be asked afterwards. ; 
Mr. Wiuuiston: I apologize for the length of the document but certainl: 


British Columbia’s position is presented in the document and I know of ne 
other way to accomplish that end. f 

In appearing before you today, on behalf of the government of the 
province of British Columbia, I would first remind you of the vast amount 0 
work which has been done in investigating the water resources of the 
tremendously important Columbia river system, both in Canada and the Unitec 
States. Alternatives to the proposals now before you for development of th 
Canadian portion of this river system have been examined in great detail an 
have been rejected for economic or social reasons. British Columbia nov 
represents to you that the system of projects set forth by the treaty follow 
logically from these investigations and is in the best interests of Canadé 
British Columbia is in agreement with the treaty and the protocol thereto ant 
recommends to this committee that favourable consideration be given to thes 


documents. 
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It is now more than three years since the Columbia River Treaty was signed 
in Washington, D.C., by the respective heads of the governments of Canada and 
_ the United States. The treaty was then speedily approved by the United States 
Ng government while in Canada much misunderstanding and misinformation 
a developed which created a poor environment in which to further federal- 
if provincial co-operation. As a first step towards ratification it was obviously 
_ hecessary to arrive at an agreement between Canada and British Columbia 
_ setting out the respective obligations and responsibilities of both governments 
under the treaty. 


Real progress was not made until last year. As a result of the acceptance of a 
Canada-British Columbia Agreement for the implementation of the treaty, 
together with the negotiation with the United States for a protocol to modify 
and clarify some terms of the original document both governments are now 

of of one mind and so can urge acceptance of the proposals presented. A vital part 
_ of this protocol embodies the basis for sale of the downstream power benefits 
and is represented by the attachment relating to terms of sale. 


aa It is perhaps unfortunate that the documents involved with the Columbia 
_ river development are both so complex and technical. However, British Co- 
_ lumbia believes the arrangements reached represent a truly great accomplish- 
| ment in international co-operation and understanding. We believe the planned 
| developments bring great advantages to the people of British Columbia as 
well as to all in Canada and the United States. It is our sincere hope that 
_ rapid progress can be made to obtain the approval of the federal parliament 


iene 


so that this beneficial joint project can proceed as presently planned. 


} 

bites. In this presentation it is not the intention to dwell on the actual nego- 
| tiations that took place in connection with the Columbia River Treaty and 
_ protocol. These have been explained in some detail by the Honourable Paul 
Martin and there is no need to repeat. It is, however, considered essential for 
British Columbia to record its responsibility for the sequence of events that 
_ took place, particularly after the time the treaty was signed by the heads of the 
| _ governments of Canada and the United States in January, 1961. 


ey While the negotiations with the United States for joint river development 
| were the responsibility of Canada, British Columbia, as the owner of the water 


? 


__ Was formed. It had representation composed of Federal and Provincial ministers 
and senior officials. The committee was supported by a technical liaison com- 
- mittee composed of engineers, lawyers and economists from the two govern- 
ments. This technical group carried out specific studies for the policy com- 
_ Mittee and advised it as requested. The detailed nature of the work required 
\@ the constant application of this group for a prolonged period including assist- 
ia ing the Canadian negotiating team during its deliberations with the United 
| ‘States. 


a Within the liaison committee there was a complete and free exchange 
| of views at all times. Policy decisions were agreed on only after careful 
| review. The negotiators were kept fully advised of the views of the govern- 
_ Ment of Canada and the province of British Columbia as the deliberations 
progressed. The happy result was the signing of the Columbia River Treaty 
/ On January 17th, 1961. 


One requirement essential to the successful implementation of the treaty 
| had not been resolved. This was the necessary agreement between the gov- 
- ernments of Canada and British Columbia on the obligations and responsibil- 
_ ities that would have to be accepted under the treaty. The government of 
| British Columbia made it clear that a satisfactory agreement must be reached 


‘ 


“ 


| 
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before the province would be prepared to proceed with the development. A — 
major factor was the financial liabilities involved, which in British Columbia’s 
opinion could be overcome, at least in part, by sale of the surplus downstream ~ 
benefits in the United States. Failing this, financial guarantee or financial par- — 
ticipation by the federal government was required to ensure that the people — 
of British Columbia would not suffer economic loss. At this point liaison be- 
tween the then federal government and the government of British Columbia ~ 
broke down. However, in time the Conservative federal government did change © 
its views with regard to the sale of surplus downstream benefits in the United © 
States and advocated that Canada’s traditional power policy be changed — 
to allow the export of surplus Canadian generated energy. Before these new 

policies could be implemented, the present Liberal administration took office. — 


Many critics, political and otherwise, have suggested that British Columbia — 
was responsible for delaying the treaty. This is not true. It would have indi- 
cated serious irresponsibility to have proceeded with the treaty implemen- 
tation without clearly setting out the responsibilities of both our govern- 
ments. Furthermore, our negotiating position with the United States with 
respect to sale of surplus downstream benefits was impossible without a united . 
approach. British Columbia is pleased that the present Government took quick — 
and decisive action in the last year to bring the treaty negotiations to their fl 
present position. ; 

As mentioned previously, it was apparent after the signing of the treaty 
in January, 1961, that action towards ratification of the treaty by Canada 
would be slow. In spite of this, British Columbia believed that the treaty was | 
basically good and that it would be approved at some appropriate time. It 
was recognized that a great deal of engineering had to be accomplished be- — 
fore the dams could be constructed and that the time allowed for such 
work in the treaty was short. British Columbia immediately proceeded with 
the required engineering work on the firm belief that the money and effort 
spent would not be wasted. : 

Responsibility for the design and construction of the dams was given 
to the British Columbia Power Commission. Responsible officers immediately © 
retained the best consulting engineering brains available in Canada to carry out : 
the detailed site investigations and to prepare design plans. These consultants. 
are as follows: 

Duncan Lake Dam—Montreal Engineering Company Limited 

Arrow Lake Dam —C.B.A. Engineering Company Limited 

Mica Dam —Caseco Consultants Limited, a consortium 
composed of H. G. Acres Company, Sha- 
winigan Engineering Company and Crippen 
Wright Engineering Company. 


‘ 


i 


After these companies had made their preliminary reports, the moa 
Commission made applications for water licences. These were granted, after 
careful review of all the conflict of opinions. Those water licences are appended 
to my brief, which is in your hands. Conditions in the licences retain to th 
government of British Columbia certain decisions relating to such matters as 


reservoir clearing. 


The engineering investigations and studies have been pressed forward 
during the intervening years since early 1961 and the British Columbia entity : 
is in an excellent position to meet the construction time schedules specified 
in the agreement of sale for the downstream power benefits. In many ways the 
delayed action on the treaty has been a blessing in disguise because it has given 
additional time to engineer, in detail, all projects so there need be no undue 
haste to meet the construction schedule outlined in the treaty. % 
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The Duncan Lake project is in a position where bids could be called 
immediately and construction could commence very soon thereafter. Final 
_ engineering plans and specifications have been completed. 

_ The Arrow Lakes project is in a similar position. 


The Mica project is not as critical] with respect to the time allowed for 
onstruction under the terms of sale. The engineering carried out to date would 
make it possible to meet the schedules easily, since designs are well advanced 
and final plans and specifications will be completed during the year. 
| __ In total, the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority has spent over 
i, $10 million for engineering studies and investigations in preparation for con- 
struction of the treaty projects. This alone should provide conclusive proof 
that British Columbia had complete faith that the treaty would proceed, and 
has made every effort to be in as favourable a position as possible to meet the 
commitments with respect to construction of the project. 
_ There follows, Mr. Chairman, a table which is in the blue book which the 
members have. There would be no purpose served by saying anything about 
that information; it is presently before the committee. I will pass over that. 


COLUMBIA RIVER TREATY PROJECTS 
GENERAL AND PHysican CHARACTERISTICS 


Project Arrow Lakes Duncan Lake Mica Creek 


BER Karen she ea lant ate iuee ute 5 miles upstream Outlet of Duncan Lake 90 miles upstream 
from Castlegar from Revelstoke 


easiliaits Py ctarreeade lc We ee en CBA Engineering Montreal Engineering Caseco Consultants 
} Co. Ltd. Co. Ltd. Ltd. 
mamamevAred. (iio Wl yi iy 14,100 sq. miles..... 925 sq. miles... ..... 8,220 sq. miles 
EVeTAgS BP IOW. fe. ..s odes lis oo. 39 800iC LS ae en SiGOOiesEiBe say” Mabe Ne 20,700 c.f.s. 
Max. Recorded Flow.............. 220,000 c.f.s......... AV AOE Fag i NENT, 112,000 c.f.s. 
gas ecorded Blow........20...0. 4iSOOI CM Seu Oe i POS Cab Sane MAA aeINe 2,140 c.f.s. 
Dam LESS a Mae ERA lyse Hartht lle saan Hart bir iy uy ees Earth and Rockfill 
Dam Height (to foundations)...... DIGFESt sr Nh ee ah ie ( 120 feet cee noes >. 645 feet + 
ex Gross Head of Water......... otlee tae.) Watad (3 1LO feet yete ein Aisne 570 feet + 
Jam Crest Length..............., 2,850 feet........... 2,600 feet ae) ns 2,500 feet + 
POLITE sh alm via ae Wad 8,500,000 cu. yds.... 6,400,000 cu. yds...... 37,000,000 cu. yds. 


e Storage Capacity............. 7,100,000 ac. ft...... 1,400,000 ac. ft........ 12,000,000 ac. ft. 
eth ohreservoir...4..2.....0.". 145) les tie) 23 \miles's (sina y 85 miles 
Completion period after ratification 5years............. SVears ade ae Ra a 9 years 


lood control payment in U.S. 
Be 1 iyi Wet un il oli $52,100,000.......... $11) 100,000) el een ae) $1,200,000 


evelopment of the Columbia river. This is surprising, because the objectives 
f the province during the whole period of the investigation of the joint devel- 
pment of the Columbia river and the negotiation of the treaty and protocol 
ave been quite simple and fundamental; namely, to provide for the maximum 
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Columbia river and its tributaries for future Canadian requirements; and to 
achieve these objectives with the minimum disturbance to existing settlement, 
transportation facilities and resource values. These, of course, are the objectives 
of Canada as well as of British Columbia and it is fair to say that there has 
never been any substantial disagreement at the technical level on the means 
by which these objectives should be ensured. It is the firm conviction of British 
Columbia that these objectives have been achieved, in an outstanding degree, 
by the treaty with its attendant protocol and attachment relating to terms 
of sale. 


It has been charged that the treaty plan is the “second best plan’ for 
Canada. This charge is quite evidently based on the belief that the biggest plan 
is the best plan, and this belief, in turn, rests on the conviction that hydro 
power possesses some special and irreplaceable value. This is not so, although 
British Columbia, with its vast resources of undeveloped water power wishes 
earnestly that this were true. To reach an understanding of the best plan 
for Columbia river power development in Canada, it is necessary to examine 
the problem in the context of British Columbia’s vast resources of undeveloped 
hydro power and the impact on these resources of modern developments and 
prospective advances in the technology of power. It is necessary, in other 
words, to relate the programme for the development of the Columbia river to 
the whole concept of British Columbia power policy in the modern world. 


Much of the traditional Canadian thinking about hydro power was devel- 
oped more than forty years ago, and was soundly based on the state of power 
technology of the time. Generation of power by means other than hydro was 
both costly and unreliable; long-distance transmission of power was not 
practical. The growth of communities and industries appeared to depend on 
the availability of hydro power close at hand. Since hydro resources close at 
hand were quickly used up in most developed areas, hydro power did indeed 
possess a special quality at that time; this quality was its unassailable economic 
advantage over other sources of power supply. 


Gradually, over the years, this advantage has been eaten away by improve- 
ments in the design of thermal plants accompanied by the reduction in cost of 
thermal energy, and by improvements in power transmission which have 
resulted in the interconnection of electrical load areas and generating plants 
in grid patterns of transmission. A great deal of this technical change has taken 
place in the twenty years which have elapsed since the original Columbia 
river reference was made to the International Joint Commission. As always, 
traditional thinking has lagged far behind technological change, so that Colum- 
bia river treaty negotiations were approached with this thinking process in 
Canada still unswayed by modern technology. Some of this traditional thinking 
is still evident in Canada today. ; : 


There is no justification for formulating power policy on the belief that 
the processes which have displaced hydro power from the unique position 
which it formerly occupied will not continue into the future. Nuclear power 
has yet to fulfil its early promise, but technical advance in this field appears 
inevitable, and a time may be anticipated when nuclear fuel rather than coal 
or natural gas might be the economic competitor with hydro power in British 
Columbia. The province has known undeveloped hydro resources amounting 
to 22 million kilowatts of prime power which, considering load factor and 
reserve requirements, would support the installation of an additional 37 million 
kilowatts. This amounts to nearly fifteen times the total of present hydro 
installations in British Columbia, and nearly seven times the hydro potential 
of the Columbia river basin in Canada, under the maximum Kootenay 
river diversion plan. The inventory of British Columbia’s hydro resources is 


: 


j 
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still far from complete, and there is reason to believe that the final figure will 
_ be between two and three times the present figure for known hydro power 


resources, 


However, a portion of this vast hydro power resource may already have 
been lost if it cannot be developed at a cost competitive with its thermal 
alternative. Further portions of this resource will be less competitive over the 


_ years when other sources of power technology improves, so that a point in 


time may be anticipated at which further hydro developments for base load 
purposes will become uneconomical. There is every reason to believe that the 


to develop. However, much potential hydro power may never be exploited 
and may be expected to be lost as a resource. 


These are the basic realities, then, from which British Columbia’s policy 
relating to power development has been developed, and this is the context in 


_which alternative proposals for the power development of the Columbia basin 


in Canada must be weighed. British Columbia power policy has three main 
objectives: 

1. To develop British Columbia’s economic hydro power resources as 
rapidly as possible, by encouraging increased use of electrical 
energy in the province and by seeking markets elsewhere in Canada 
and in the United States. ; 

2. To reduce the cost of electrical energy in British Columbia to the 
greatest extent possible, by developing the best projects and se- 
quences of projects first. 

3. To achieve these objectives with a minimum of displacement of 


population, disruption of transportation facilities and destruction 
of other resources. 


The plan of development made possible by the treaty is outstandingly 


a successful when judged by these standards. However, the alternative plan of 


maximum Kootenay river diversion, which will be discussed more fully later 
is quite unacceptable by the same standards because its only difference from 
the treaty plan, in terms of power generation in Canada, is its ability to pro- 
vide about 10 per cent more power which, if considered incrementally, has a 
cost that is far too high to be acceptable to British Columbia either now or 


under any future conditions which could be anticipated. Furthermore, the 


reservoirs required to achieve this incremental power would result in flooding 


losses and disruption far exceeding those involved in any other projects in 


British Columbia either existing or proposed. The maximum diversion plan is 
thus seen to be in direct conflict with sound provincial power policy. To claim 


_ this as the best policy for Canada is to demonstrate an allegiance to a tradi- 


tional thinking which has not been supported by the facts of power technology 


4 for the last 20 years. 


A great deal of attention has been directed, in some quarters, to the 


_ choice of the series of projects ultimately embodied in the treaty, as compared 


with an alternative series of projects which would have created the maximum 


_ Possible diversion in Canada of the Kootenay river. This maximum diversion 
plan had two features which commanded attention: it provided maximum at- 


_ site generation in Canada, and was the least favourable plan for the generation 
of power in the United States because it eliminated the Libby project. It be- 
_. Came apparent during the negotiations that the downstream benefits which 
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could be negotiated for the east Kootenay storage would have been very small 
because the last few million acre feet of storage added to the system would, in 
fact, have provided very small additional benefits to the downstream system. 
Apart from this effect, it also became apparent that the maximum diversion 
plan could not be negotiated into a treaty at all on terms acceptable to Canada 
because the United States was most reluctant to negotiate on downstream 
benefits from such a proposal; except on the basis that Canada would supply 
them with 275,000 kilowatts at their system cost of 2.5 mills per kilowatt hour 
to make up for the potential of Libby which would have been lost to them. 
This proposal was not acceptable to British Columbia or Canada. However, the 
point which must be stressed here is that the maximum diversion plan was not 
abandoned solely because it would have produced less favourable downstream 
benefits, although this was found to be the case, but because this plan was 
unattractive to British Columbia in terms of the economics of at-site genera- 
tion in Canada. The additional power which could be generated at-site in 
Canada, by means of this plan, would amount to about 10 per cent of the total 
power output of the Columbia river and its tributaries in Canada; but the 
incremental cost of the added power would have been so high that it would 
have been quite uncompetitive with power from other sources in British 
Columbia, either thermal or hydro. The reason for the high incremental cost 
of this power is inherent in the physical features of the maximum diversion 
plan, which requires, in addition to the projects now included in the treaty 
plan, three major dams and a major pumping plant in the Columbia-Kootenay 
valley, together with the flooding of more than 70,000 acres of additional land. 
The flowage costs imposed by the east Kootenay reservoirs were estimated in 
1958 at nearly 60 million dollars. 


The cost estimates available for these projects were sufficient to establish 
the economic weakness of the maximum diversion proposal, although British 
Columbia has always had strong reservations regarding the reliability of the 
estimates of cost for the Dorr and Bull river dams, for which sub-surface 
explorations appeared insufficient to establish dependable estimates of cost. In 
the case of the Dorr dam, which was to be more than 150 feet high, only two 
exploratory holes were drilled, one 37 feet deep and the other 239 feet deep, 
but neither hole encountered rock. Similar reservations were felt with regard 
to the estimates of cost for the compensation and relocation required by the 
maximum diversion scheme, and the validity of this concern is indicated by 


4 
7 


subsequent experience with the Arrow lakes project, for which revised esti- I 


mates for flowage costs have contributed a substantial part of the increase in © 
the present estimate of project costs. 


Much of the misunderstanding which has existed with regard to the ( 


merits for Canada of alternative schemes for Columbia river development ap- — 


——a 


pears to be due to misinterpretation of the 1959 report of the international — 
Columbia river engineering board. This report was never intended to serve — 
as a basis for the selection by Canada of the best sequence of Columbia river - 
development from the point of national interest. The report was quite unsuited 

for this use by the time it was published because it was based on the considera- — 
tion of the basin as a whole without regard to the existence of the international © 
boundary, and because it considered all projects as being in existence at the — 
time they were being compared. A practical consideration of Canadian inter- 
ests cannot ignore the existence of the international boundary, nor can a study * 
of the economics of the alternatives open to us ignore consideration of practical 
sequences of project development. For these reasons, British Columbia’s policy 
has been largely based on the report completed in January 1959, for the 
comptroller of water rights of British Columbia, by Crippen Wright Engineering 

Limited of Vancouver. This was a very comprehensive report in nine volumes, 
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which a very large number of alternatives for the development of the 
nada were examined. The report was made 


ada immediately on its completion, but in 
view of its importance in negotiations, it was 


the completion of negotiations. The influence of the Crippen Wright report 


_ On a casual or arbitrary basis. 
The economic shortcomings which 
mized Kootenay river diversio 
Firstly, there was the direct 


early stage of exploitation, would have been seriously affected. The big game 
, In particular, which is estimated to represent an annual recreational 


ighway system are provinci 

-olumbia was acutely concerned about the consequences of the maximum di- 

ersion plan, and when it became apparent that there was no economic justifica- 

ion for this plan, it became British Columbia’s responsibility to reject it. 

_ There are those who will argue that to abandon 10 per cent of the ultimate 

_ hydro-electric potential of the Columbia river on economic grounds, or indeed 
any grounds at all, is to abandon a vital national interest, and amounts 

_ almost to treason. 

+ My colleague, the Attorney General, would have me change the word 

eason”—you can see this is a layman’s presentation. However, it stands. 
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Such a view is based on a lack of understanding of present power tech- 
nology and its economic consequences, quite apart from the fact that in the 
ease of the Kootenay river diversion, the right to the eventual recapture of this 
power potential is guaranteed by the Columbia Treaty, a guarantee which does 
not exist under the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. In every hydro power 
project or series of projects, a decision must be made as to the physical limits 
of the development, and unless such decision is governed by considerations 
other than power, there is no better basis for decision than sound economic 
analysis. Every such decision results in the abandonment, usually beyond pos- 


sibility of recall, of a final increment of power, the attainment of which is © 


technically feasible but economically undesirable. Such a decision was made 
just over a year ago in the case of the Portage mountain dam which is now 
under construction on the Peace river, when it was decided to reduce the 
height of the dam by 50 feet because the added increment of power attained 
by this last 50 feet of height would have been too costly to justify its acceptance 
into the system. This decision resulted in a reduction of about 8 percent in the 
ultimate power output of the project and this part of the power potential of the 
Peace has been lost beyond reasonable hope of recovery. This has been accepted 
as a reasonable determination, and this decision has not been challenged. Be- 
cause the jurisdiction over the water resource rests with the province, and 
because British Columbia has accepted the responsibility for the development 
of the Columbia arising from the treaty, the responsibility for the vital decision 
as to the economic limit for the development rests with the province, and British 
Columbia has accepted this responsibility and made this decision after the 
most searching engineering investigation in the history of British Columbia. 


There has been much discussion concerning a low Arrow lake dam as an 
alternative to the present proposals, and much purportedly informed opinion 
has been expressed in favour of such an undertaking. Most of this opinion 
centres around the maximizing of power generation in Canada by the diversion 
of the whole Kootenay river. The Arrow lake project for this plan was con- 
sidered to utilize a structure near Murphy creek to an elevation of about 1,402 
feet. At this level there are no downstream flood benefits and only very minor 
power benefits to be derived in the United States from the project and the 
Murphy or low Arrow project at elevation 1402 must be looked on as a 
fairly expensive hydro plant, not of use until the upstream storages (and 
head plants) in Canada are completed. In fact, to reach any useful amount of 
storage for flood regulation benefits or power, a structure in excess of eleva- 
tion 1,410 feet must be considered. At this elevation, serious flooding has taken 
place over the whole foreshore area of the Arrow lakes and if the structure 


were at Murphy creek, the communities of Castlegar and Robson would be in ( 


serious difficulties. The plant would also create tail water problems at Brilliant 
dam. It must also be kept in mind that the inflow below Mica creek to the 
Columbia is very large, about one-half of the water flowing from the Arrow 
lakes originating in this section, and a low dam would not regulate this flow 
for downstream benefits to any appreciable degree. 


It is largely in the matter of national advantage that the Arrow lakes are 


most useful as a reservoir. With little head left between the Arrow dam ~ 
site and the international boundary, it is possible to regulate the releases 


with maximum advantage to the U.S. and the minimum disadvantage to 
Canada. When Mica is machined and we wish to take advantage of the proviso: 
in the treaty, referring to withdrawal of storage, in order to achieve optimum 


flood control regulation. 


y 
at-site generation, we can do so quite readily by making adjustments in storage v 
release at Arrow. In other words, we retain the fullest possible flexibility in 
our own system and at the same time fulfil U. S. requirements for power and. 
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The Murphy creek project can still be constructed at some time in the 
future, if it is economically feasible, in order to take advantage of the regula- 
rm tion provided by all upstream storages, including releases from Libby. 

a Apart from the actual choice of the projects for inclusion in the treaty, 
_ probably the greatest source of controversy concerning the treaty arrange- 
if ments has been the decision to sell the downstream power benefits in the United 


benefits would be returned to Canada but the sale of these benefits in the 

United States is provided for by article VIII (1) of the treaty, and in accordance 
with the wishes of the government of British Columbia, who have accepted 
Bomplete financial responsibility for the implementation of the treaty, arrange- 
ments for this sale have been made prior to ratification of the treaty. 


The downstream power benefits diminish with the passage of time with 
respect to both their energy and capacity components. For this reason, to 
accept these power benefits into our system to supply British Columbia’s 
electrical load would, in effect, be to accept a commitment to replace them 
‘gradually over the years to counter-balance this decline. In deferring by a 
_ temporary expedient the development of our own hydro power resources to 
‘serve our own immediate requirements, we would be undertaking to build 
power developments in the future to meet the diminishing supply of power 
benefits. The effect, then, of taking this benefit power into our system would 
‘be the same as if we were to undertake to supply a gradually increasing 
export of power to the United States over the next thirty years, at a price 
“which had been decided upon in advance and which was quite unrelated to 


of such a risk, 
| _ In addition, the downstream benefit entitlement from Arrow and Duncan, 
occurring within a period of two years, is too large in relation to British 


thermal replacement is to be sold at full price without any reference to its 
usability, which will become a matter of concern only to the United States 
Purchasing agency. 

British Columbia does not accept the commonly held belief that the 
downstream benefit power would be the cheapest power available to us for use 
in the province. Figures which have been used to Support such a belief have 
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been based on the assumption that the cost of Mica dam should not be included 
as a part of the cost of the benefits after the commencement of at-site genera- 
tion there. This type of economic analysis is a useful and proper tool for 
disclosing the added expenditure which could be undertaken for the purpose — 
of obtaining and making use of the downstream benefit power, but since it 
includes benefits from the project at Mica creek, for which costs are not taken 
into account, it cannot be accepted as demonstrating the true cost of the down- 
stream benefit power. It is emphasized most strongly that in our view there 
is no way of separating the cost of the downstream benefit power from the 

cost of power from the Columbia development as a whole, because the down- | 
stream power benefits are produced as an incidental benefit from a series of — 
projects developed for the purpose of generating power from the Columbia — 
river system in Canada. The only true measure of the cost of these downstream — 
power benefits is the effect that their sale either in Canada or the United States 

would have on the cost of power from the Columbia system as a whole. The — 
Canadian cost of transmitting the downstream benefit power to the points 
of use in Canada was estimated in 1960 at 113.8 million dollars in capital 
expenditure plus an annual payment of 2.0 million dollars initially under the 
treaty for stand-by transmission capacity. Because of this high cost which ~ 
would be incurred in utilizing the downstream benefit power in Canada, it 
should be entirely obvious that the sale of the downstream benefit power in 
the United States would have a more beneficial effect on our system power — 
costs than would their sale in Canada at the same price. At the time of expiry 
of the sales agreement, we will be entitled to have the power benefits returned 
to Canada, if we should wish to do so. By that time our transmission system 
should be developed and since the power benefits will be reduced in magnitude, - 
it should then be possible to return these for our own use with very little, 
if any, additional expenditure for transmission. 


The future magnitude of the downstream power benefits depends on many 
factors which we cannot forecast accurately at the present time for the life 
of the treaty. By the sale of these benefits for thirty years with payment in 
advance, we know what money we have available, and what projects it will 
build. The financial risk to British Columbia in this enterprise has been virtually” 
eliminated, and any value that the benefits may have at the conclusion 
of thirty years will be clear benefit to the power system and the people it 
serves. In fact, the downstream power sales which will now act as a lever 
to bring into being the whole Columbia project in Canada, will then have 
an added value as very low cost power in Canada or further cash returns” 
to this country. 


Although we have presented several reasons which more than adequately 
justify the policy of the sale of downstream benefit power and the sales agree= 
ment which has been reached for that purpose, there is a final and urge i 
reason for this decision, a reason which is soundly based on the power develop= 
ment policy of British Columbia, as outlined earlier; namely, “to develo 
British Columbia’s economic hydro power resources as rapidly as possbile, b 
encouraging increased use of electrical energy in the province and by seeking 
markets elsewhere in Canada and in the United States.” British Columbia 
strongly in favour of the export of electrical energy, providing this can 
done on terms which will have a beneficial effect on the cost of power in the 
British Columbia system. British Columbia also favours the sale elsewhere 1 
Canada of power generated in British Columbia and distributed by means 
a national transmission grid such as has been proposed. Such additio 
Canadian sales would be considered on terms which will produce a beneficia 
effect on the cost of power in the British Columbia system. The urgency which 
dictates this policy lies in the probability that the gradual improvement 
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a 


_ the economics of nuclear power generation will, in the next generation or two, 


of flood control, erosion control, navigation, recreation and irrigation. Because 


of extremely variable flows, British Columbia streams have a great need for 


AVE 


- control of freshet flows by storage projects, but in most cases the value of the 


! 


- non-power benefits cannot justify the storage costs, which in our present 
national arrangement can only be paid for by power benefits. For example, 
flood control is urgently needed on the Fraser river, and the recent report of 
a joint federal-provincial board, ‘Final report of the Fraser river board on 

flood control and hydro-electric power in the Fraser river basin” indicates 

that this flood control could be paid for largely through the sale of electrical 

_ energy to be generated in connection with the flood control storage. The loss of 

_ the prospect of achieving control of this and other rivers in British Columbia 
at little or no cost to government revenues would be a serious loss indeed. 


Informed technical opinion is in agreement that under the conditions of 
- modern power technology there is no reason why electrical energy could not 
be exported on a recoverable basis without fear of any problems or conflicts 
in repatriation. It is the contention of British Columbia that the export of 
hydro-electric power on a recoverable basis is, in the light of modern power 
technology, a simple commercial transaction in which the national interest 
is involved only to the extent of ensuring the suitability of the terms relating 
to repatriation. In such an export transaction, no reduction in Canada’s energy 
‘reserves is made; indeed, the nation’s energy reserves may actually be increased 
due to the construction of hydro projects in advance of Canadian need, Ifa 
‘policy of export of power is capable of defence, then, surely the sale of down- 
“stream power benefits, which would originate in the United States and would 
be costly to return to Canada, needs no other defence. 


| Having discussed the factors which led to the decision to sell the down- 
‘stream benefits in the United States rather than return them to Canada, it would 
‘seem appropriate to comment on criticism directed against the sale of the power 
which makes up these downstream benefits on the grounds that to export 
power is to export jobs. It is doubtful whether industry is as sensitive to the 


‘cost of power as it is claimed to be, although in British Columbia we hope this 
‘may be so, and we are endeavouring through our present power policy to 
attract industry by this means. Thanks to the treaty, and to the wealth of our 
other hydro power resources, we can expect to have available the lowest cost 
mew power supplies available in the western free world during the next two 
decades at least. This criticism seems to result from a basic misconception 
regarding the effect of the downstream benefit power on power costs in the 
United States and in British Columbia. The Pacific northwest of the United 
States has had extremely cheap power for many years, due to the rich power 
Tesources of the Columbia river basin and to the subsidy effect of federal low- 
interest rates. The bulk price for firm power available to utilities from the 
federal marketing agency, Bonneville Power Administration, has been for 
many years 23 mills per kilowatt hour. The probable effect of the United States’ 


share of the downstream power benefits will be to enable Bonneville to 
_— 20588—2 
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maintain its price for a few more years, in the face of pressures which have 
increasingly threatened this price level. Since the sale price of the Canadian 
share of the downstream benefit power will be 3.75 mills (U.S.) on thei 
calculation per kilowatt hour, which is well above the present Bonneville 
price, the sale of the Canadian entitlement will tend, if anything, to raise the 
average cost of power in the area. However, there is every reason to believe 
that the United States Pacific northwest will continue to have very low cost — 
power for many years to come regardless of any arrangements that we may 
make with them on the Columbia. It is estimated that in 1973, the Canadian 
share of the downstream benefits will comprise only about 5 per cent of the. 
power supply required for the Pacific northwest. This is too small a portion” 
of the total power requirements to have a significant effect on the cost of 
power in that area. q 


The main load centre in British Columbia, on the other hand, has always 
relatively had expensive power. The present cost of generation in the British — 
Columbia Hydro and Power Authority system is estimated to average just over 
5 mills per kilowatt hour, and is expected to remain at about this level until 
it is reduced by the completion of the Portage Mountain project on the Peace 
river. A further reduction in average system costs will be produced by the low 
cost generation made possible at Mica consequent to the sale of downstream 
power benefits, by the power benefits which will result on the Kootenay river 
from the Duncan lake dam, from the anticipated construction of Libby under 
the treaty, and by subsequent projects on the Columbia in Canada made 


feasible by reason of the Mica storage. ; 


All over the world the costs of hydro power is steadily rising. By moving 
at once on our two-river policy we have ensured that in British Columbia we 
shall not follow this world-wide trend of rising prices but rather shall be the 
beneficiaries of lower and lower costs. a 


The point to be made here is that if we are concerned, as we should be, 
about the difference in power costs between British Columbia and the Pacifie 
northwest of the United States, and about the probable effect of this difference 
on competitive industries, we must recognize that we are powerless to affect the 
cost of power in the United States in any significant degree. Instead, we must 
concentrate our efforts on reducing the cost of power in the British Columbia 
system. The Columbia river treaty, as it is now proposed, is the most effective 
instrument available to us for this purpose, and the sale of the downstream 
power benefits in the United States is an indispensable part of this instrument. 


It has been claimed that the sale of power benefits in the U.S. will have a 
detrimental effect on the aluminum industry in B.C. and Canada. Cost f 
power no longer has the great significance to the U.S. aluminum industry 
once had, and in fact availability to markets and transportation costs 
such over-riding factors today that expansions to this industry in the Un 
States are now being made on the eastern seaboard and Mississippi valley wit 
thermal energy providing the power. a 


Some critics of the Columbia river treaty are also critical of the decision 
by British Columbia to proceed first with the development of the Peace river, 
Such criticism is welcomed by British Columbia because it provides an oppor- 
tunity for defending the Columbia river treaty arrangements in the con 
in which they should be defended, which is within the whole pattern of po 
development policy for British Columbia. The threefold objectives of Bri 
Columbia power development policy have been described earlier, and t 
application to the choice of the treaty sequence of projects over an alterna 
requiring the maximum diversion of the Kootenay river has been descri 
It now remains to describe the application of these same principles to Ut 
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cision to commence the development of the Peace river without waiting 


x the completion of arrangements for the development of the Columbia 
ver. 


redit was not given, in the economic study of the treaty developments, for 
the flood control benefit payments by the United States of 64.4 million dollars 
in United States funds. 


ne aring the two projects can be justified on two grounds. In the first place, At 
would be unreasonable, and indeed quite indefensible, to compare on the basis 
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of the area. These were the sort of problems that were contemplated, when the 
decision was made to consider the $64 million flood control benefit as a form 
of special reserve; and, in view of the experience in this matter, it seems un- 
likely that many would now wish to challenge the propriety of that decision. — 
The fact that the increase in estimated project cost of $64 million is the same 
amount as the flood control benefit payment, in U.S. dollars is, of course, nothing © 
more than an interesting coincidence. 


Because planning with regard to acquisition of property within the reser- 
voir area, replacement of facilities and the necessary reservoir clearing is now — 
more advanced, it is considered that the flcod control benefit payment should 
now be taken into account in an economic study of the cost of power from the 
Columbia development. Indeed, we made an amendment to the Canada-British 
Columbia agreement that all sums associated with Columbia were to be con- 
sidered together. That was made in the requirement of the agreement and 
British Columbia agreed to its insertion at that time. 


The comparison between the costs of power from the Columbia and Peace © 
projects, as estimated in the Merz and MclLellan-Sir Alexander Gibb report, 
would remain substantially unchanged, however, because of the corresponding © 
increase in the estimated cost of the Arrow lakes project. The comparative merit 
of the Peace would be somewhat greater in any new comparison as a result of © 
the improvement in the economics of that project which has been brought 
about by the 50-foot reduction in the height of the Portage Mountain dam. It" 
ean be accepted with complete confidence that the cost of the power which will 
be obtained from the Peace river will compare very favourably with the cost ~ 
of power from the Columbia that would have resulted from the development — 
of that river unde” a plan requiring the return of the downstream benefits to- 
Canada. There is no justification whatsoever for the claim that by development — 
of the Peace, British Columbia has been saddled with higher cost power. 


Although the Peace and Columbia projects were found in 1961 to be sub- 
stantially equal in terms of the cost of the power which would be produced, the 
Peace project did have some advantages to British Columbia which were not. 
measurable in these terms. Foremost among these is the contribution which it 
is expected to make to the development of Central and northern British Colum- 
bia. Low-cost power has never been available in this region which, with its 
abundance of natural resources, appears to be on the threshold of rapid expan= 
sion. The development of this area is a primary objective in British Columbia’s 
economic development policy and should, therefore, be a primary objective in 
British Columbia’s power policy. Columbia development would make no con=— 
tribution towards meeting the power requirements of the northern area, ang 
the supply of power to this area was not provided for in any of the studies ol 
the cost of power from the Columbia. 

The value of the Peace river project in opening up a vast undevelopet 
area of northern British Columbia is demonstrated by recent development 
and prospective developments in the Peace river area. The Rocky Mountain 
trench area of the Peace river basin had little apparent value before the com- 
mencement of the project, and it had no permanent inhabitants other than the 
occupants of two trading posts and a few trappers. In the whole reservoir area, 
not one permanent Indian residence will be flooded. The forest resource was 
considered of such poor quality that it had been the policy of the <a 
Columbia forest service, until recently, not to fight forest fires in the area. 
Now, with the aid of a forest development road, constructed at the cost of the 
power project, the sales of timber in the area to be flooded are already 
approaching 100 million cubic feet, with about 70 million cubic feet more 
cruised and awaiting sale. To take advantage of the navigational access to be 
provided by the reservoir, which will be five times the area of Okanagan lake 
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and by far the largest lake in the province, an application is now under con- 
sideration for a pulp mill and saw-log complex, the ultimate size of which 


will rival the wood products development in the Alberni area on Vancouver 
island. 


A further advantage of the Peace project over the Columbia results 


from the location of the respective project transmission lines. The transmis- 


sion line from the Peace river runs almost directly south, and most of the un- 
developed hydro power resources of British Columbia are located along the 
route of this transmission line or to the north of it. This line is therefore des- 
_tined to become the backbone of an electrical transmission grid system sup- 
plying British Columbia. The transmission lines which will be required from 
the Upper Columbia power sites, on the other hand, appear unlikely to make 
much contribution to further transmission requirements in the province 
because, under independent development of the Columbia, they would extend 


to the load centres from and through areas which contain no other hydro 


mission capacity which will become available as the power load in northern 
areas absorbs more and more of the Peace river generation, and by joint 


"use of spare transmission capacity which must be provided for security of 


transmission for the first power project to be completed in the north for trans- 


mission to the lower mainland area. The magnitude of this spare transmission 
facility, as applied to the Peace river project in the Merz and MclLellan-Sir 
Alexander Gibb report, and other studies, is illustrated by the transmission 
design requirement that the system be capable of carrying the firm peak 
load under emergency conditions with any one circuit out of service. Since 
two ofthe three transmission circuits to be provided must be capable of 


i transmitting the full output, the spare transmission requirement for the 
_ Peace river amounts to nearly 50 per cent of the peak output. By application 


of the same standard of transmission security, subsequent transmission along 
the same route would be unlikely to require the provision of any spare trans- 


Mission capacity. 


The importance of this transmission facility through central British 
Columbia is demonstrated very forcibly in the “Final report of the Fraser river 


- board on flood control and hydro electric power in the Fraser river basin”’, 


which was made public on March 10, 1964 by Mr. Laing and myself. This re- 
port described a system of projects on the Fraser river and tributaries which 


_ would provide flood control which is urgently required on that river system, 


_ at a cost which would largely be covered by the sale of the electrical energy 
that would be produced in connection with the projects. Transmission costs 
were assigned to these projects only for the transmission required from the 
| power plants to the provincial transmission grid, and the output of these 


“Projects was evaluated on the basis of an assumed value of power delivered 
to the grid. Since the value of power was assumed to be 5 mills per kilowatt 
hour at the point of connection to the grid, it should be evident that the eco- 


_fomics of the northern projects in this scheme, which is so important in terms 


of flood protection in British Columbia, would be severely affected if the con- 


struction of the transmission line required to market their power output had 
hot been considered as being charged to the Peace river project. In addition, 


one of the most attractive projects covered by the report, both in terms of 


power and _ fiood control, consists of the diversion of a tributary of the 
| Fraser river, the McGregor river, into the Peace river reservoir, to provide 
| an increase of about 15 per cent in the power output of the Peace river project. 
| This attractive possibility rests, of course, on the use of the Portage Mountain 
_Teservoir for regulating the flow of the McGregor, on the Peace river gener- 
ating plants for generating the power, and on the Peace river transmission line 
for carrying the power to the load centres. 
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The choice which confronted British Columbia in 1961 concerning an im- 
mediate source of hydro-electric energy was a difficult one. Preliminary engi- 
neering investigations had been completed for two major river development ~ 
projets, and it had been found that within the accuracy of preliminary engineer- — 
ing estimates, power costs at the load centres would be substantially the same 
from either of the two projects. To meet the steadily increasing electrical load — 
in British Columbia, it was necessary to commence construction on one of the 
projects immediately, unless the province was willing to forgo the prospect of © 
low cost power and substitute smaller and less economical projects or thermal } 
generation. One of the projects, the Peace river, had certain advantages, as : 
already noted, from the point of view of overall provincial economic develop- ; 
ment and power planning. The other, the Columbia, had an overwhelming 
claim to consideration because of the treaty which had just been negotiated 
and because the Columbia, as a source of low-cost power, was a perishable > 
resource, since downstream benefits from the United States were required to 
make the power economical, and the downstream power benefits were diminish-— 
ing by nature through increase in the United States thermal capacity. All expert 
opinion was in agreement that the United States Pacific Northwest power 
system would, in the space of a few years, advance to a stage in which the — 
benefits from Canadian storage would be so markedly reduced that the future © 
negotiation of a treaty would become unlikely. However, although the Columbia ~ 
development could not safely be deferred until after full development of the 
Peace, it was not yet ready, in 1961, to take its place in responsible planning © 
to meet the British Columbia electrical loads which would have to be met by 
1968, because satisfactory financial arrangements were still not assured and the © 
treaty could not proceed to ratification without such arrangements. The position — 
in negotiating the extremely satisfactory arrangements for the sale of down-_ 
stream benefits and the protocol to the treaty, which have now been success- — 
fully achieved, would have been hopelessly prejudiced if the provision for 
British Columbia’s short-term power requirements had been completely de- 
pendent on early ratification of the treaty. If an alternative project had not been 
undertaken, British Columbia’s representatives might now have been appearing © 
before this committee with a warning that immediate ratification of the treaty 
would be necessary to save the economy of British Columbia from the severe | 
depression which would result from brown-outs and the inability to supply 
new industries with power. British Columbia felt in 1961 that the value of the 
arrangements which might be made under the treaty was so great that future — 
consideration of them should not be subjected to the pressure which would 
have resulted from the inclusion of the Columbia, prior to ratification of the- 
treaty, in the province’s short-term power planning. We believe that events 
have amply demonstrated the wisdom of this policy. eG 


The fact that a choice had to be made, and was made, in 1961 between the 
Columbia and Peace river projects does not mean that these projects are 
incompatible in 1964. In fact, under the schedule provided by the treaty and 
protocol, assuming ratification in October, 1964, the only respect in which thes 
projects might have been incompatible would have been with regard to th 
provision for the immediate return of downstream power benefits to Canada; 
but, for the reasons already outlined, this concept was unattractive to British 
Columbia in any case. At Portage Mountain, completion of the earth dam is 
scheduled for 1967, and first power will be produced from the project late in 
1968. The full output of the initial three generating units is expected to be 
utilized immediately to meet a load consisting, in additon to normal annual 
load growth, of loads which are now being built up by diesel generators in the 
north central area of the province, by the purchase of blocks of power under 
short term contracts, and by large thermal generating plants which will be 
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y g ill be completed in 1973. Although it would be 

technically feasible to complete the first generating installation at the same time 
Mas the completion of the storage dam, it appears likely that there will be advan- 
Metages in staggering the completion dates for the two stages of the project. 
s ae this it appears that the best estimates of load growth and construction 

‘scheduling which can be made at this time indicate very strongly that there 
will be no reason for any delay in the installation of generating facilities at 
if any major power consuming industry 
should be located in British Columbia during the next ten years, it may be 
; ilities will be required to bridge the time- 


_ the treaty protocol appears to come as close to meeting British Columbia’s 


| Sa requirements as can be estimated at the present time. There is no 


| present circumstances in the province. 

_ -'The opinion appears to persist in some quarters that Peace River power 
will be costly power, and that the construction of the project at this time will 
' Constitute a burden to the power users of British Columbia. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Because of changes in the design of the project and 
favourable costs obtained in contracts to date, there appears to be every reason 
to believe that the at-site cost of Portage Mountain power will be less than 
2 mills per kilowatt hour. Apart from possible developments on the lower 
portion of the Fraser river, the only other potential projects in the Province 
“which are known to be comparable in at-site cost to Portage Mountain are _ 
\ those to which benefits of the Columbia river treaty are applied. 


It is easy to overstress the handicap imposed on the Peace river project 


by its distance from the lower mainland load centre. When the original 
proposal was received for the project, the proposed transmission voltage and 
he distance power was to be transmitted were unprecedented in the western 
world. By the time the transmission line will be required, however, many 
‘examples of 500,000 volt transmission lines will be in service in Canada and 
‘the United States, and, similarly, transmission distances will have advanced 
Tar beyond that of the proposed Peace river transmission lines. What was 
‘beyond the fringe of design experience five years ago will, by the time of 
completion of the first transmission circuit from Portage Mountain in 1968, 
oh become almost commonplace. The 560-mile, 735,000-volt transmission 
‘line from the Manicouagan 5 dam in Quebec will by then be in service, and 
; 950-mile, interconnection between California and the Columbia river power 
‘plants seems now to be virtually assured. There is also reason to believe that 
‘more power will be used in the north central area of British Columbia than 
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was formerly estimated. Present indications are that when the first group 
of three generating units at Portage Mountain comes on line in 1968, more — 
than 50 percent of their initial capacity will be required to meet loads in the 
North Central area of British Columbia, comprised of the Peace river, Prince © 
George and Bulkley valley, Prince Rupert and Cariboo load areas. This 
prediction is based on the 1961 forecast of the British Columbia Energy > 
Board for these areas, modified only by the addition of those major new loads > 
which can be considered as practically assured. As the reservoir fills and — 
new units are added to the plant, the percentage of the installed generating 
capacity at Portage Mountain which will be required for the north central 
load area will decline to a minimum of about 15 percent in 1974-75, assuming 
the completion of the power installation in that year. The percentage of the 
output of this plant that will be required in the north central area will increase 
steadily from this minimum, reaching about 25 percent of the total output by 
the year 1984-85. From these figures it can be seen that although most of the 
output of the Peace river project will be transmitted to the lower mainland 
load centre for many years, a very substantial block of power will be used 
to serve areas much closer at hand. . 


Far from imposing a burden on British Columbia power users, then, the 
Peace river project represents an extremely economical source of power for 
British Columbia, and may be expected to effect a substantial reduction in 
the average cost of generation in the British Columbia Hydro and Power 
Authority system. The at-site cost of generation is expected to be substan-_ 
tially the same as that which is anticipated for the full Columbia river 
development in Canada, even after downstream benefit payments have been 
taken into consideration. The only substantial power advantage possessed by 
the Columbia results from generally shorter transmission distances, although 
there is a real possibility that rapid development of the north central area of 
the province, due in part to the availability of low-cost power, will nullify 
this advantage. It should be stressed again, however, that there is no longer 
any point in making any comparisons between the Peace and Columbia river 
projects, since these projects no longer represent alternatives to each other. 
In fact, in British Columbia’s view, it has been the undertaking of the Peace 
river project which has ensured the successful conclusion of the extremely 
attractive arrangements which have now been made for setting in motion 
the vast programme of the Columbia river development. 


Another aspect of the Columbia river treaty which has excited concern in 
Canada is its provision with regard to the diversion of water to other water- 
sheds from the Columbia River or its tributaries. This provision, contained 
in Article XIII (1) of the treaty, prohibits either country from making such 
diversions, except for consumptive use, without the consent of the other. 
This would prohibit diversions for purely hydro-electric purposes without 
further negotiation and agreement. Any doubt that this article permits diver- 
sions for consumptive use has been removed by an affirmation of this right a 
the protocol. i 

Objections to this provision of the treaty have been both general and 
specific in nature. The general objection has been that a limit is placed on 
Canada’s sovereignty, thus relinquishing a position which had been attained 
with great difficulty through years of a relationship with the United States 
regulated by the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. This view appears to exist 
because of an excessive concern with suggested diversions in Canada lie 
has blinded some Canadians to the fact that the United States is also acceptin 
a similar limitation on its sovereignty. It does not seem to be generally 
recognized in Canada that the United States is also relinquishing the righ 


to diversions for power purposes from the Pend-d’Oreille river and th 
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portion of the Kootenai river in the United States. The Pend-d’Oreille river 
could be diverted directly to the reservoir of the Grand Coulee dam, by 


_ tunnels about 16 miles in length from a point of diversion a short distance 


upstream from the point where the river enters Canada. The head on a power 
plant located near the shore of the Grand Coulee reservoir would be about 
700 feet; the average flow of the river at the point of diversion is about 25,000 
cubit feet per second, which is more than three times the amount which 
Canada could divert from the Kootenay river by the maximum diversion 
plan, which includes pumping from a reservoir created by a dam at Dorr, 
just upstream from the International Boundary. Because of the excellent 


_ storage regulation which has already been provided on the Pend-d’Oreille, 


it would be feasible to divert most of the average flow, and the gain in power 
which would result to the United States has been estimated to be about 
820,000 kilowatt years per annum. Such a diversion would result in the loss 
of most of the power output at the existing Canadian plant at Waneta and 
the proposed Seven Mile site upstream which, because of excellent United 
States storage regulation, is estimated to be the most economical single poten- 
tial power development on the Columbia system in Canada. The potential 
loss of power to Canada at these two sites through such a diversion is esti- 
mated to be about 700,000 kilowatt years per annum. The loss to Canada 
through this diversion would, therefore, exceed any gain which might be 


produced in Canada by the full diversion of the Kootenay river in Canada, even 


—e 


if that river were diverted to sea level within Canada via the Fraser river or the 
prairie region. The Pend-d’Oreille diversion appears to be both technically 
and economically feasible as was found in studies carried out by British 
Columbia engineers long before treaty negotiations commenced. The right 
of the United States to make this diversion was affirmed in the International 


Joint Commission order of July, 1952, authorizing the Waneta dam in Canada. 


The construction which has commenced in the United States, since the signing 
of the treaty, of a power plant downstream from the diversion point reduces 
the economic feasibility of this potential diversion, but by no means destroys 
it since the new boundary plant in the United States could still be operated 
for peaking at a later stage of power system development. 


As a supplement to the Pend-d’Oreille diversion, it also appears technically 
feasible to divert to the Pend-d’Oreille part of the flow of the Kootenay 
river before it re-enters Canada. This diversion would require a dam less 
than 300 feet high, at a site for which feasibility has already been inves- 
tigated, and would require tunnels somewhat longer than those for the Pend- 
d’Oreille diversion, but still well within the range of existing experience. 


i Full diversion at this point would produce a gain to the United States in the 


order of 500,000 kilowatt years per annum. Even if full diversion of the 


_ Kootenay river in Canada should take place, diversion of the remaining flow 
in the Kootenay would still produce a United States gain of about 150,000 
kilowatt years per annum. These gains would be at the expense of Canadian 


generation at existing and potential plants along the lower Kootenay and 


Columbia, where the loss without full diversion of the Kootenay in Canada 


' could be more than 400,000 kilowatt years per annum. Full diversion of the 


Kootenay in Canada would reduce this loss to 120,000 kilowatt years per 


annum. It would seem at this point that both nations would have invested 


large sums to deny each other advantages on the Kootenay that come naturally 


_ under the present treaty arrangement. 


British Columbia has always been concerned with the possibility of United 


i States diversions from these rivers: such diversions appear to offer a higher 
_ degree of feasibility than most of those which have been proposed within 
| Canada. Far from being imposed on Canada, article XIII (1) of the treaty 
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was included at the suggestion of British Columbia representatives, to protect 
Canada from damaging power diversions in the United States, while preserving 
British Columbia’s right to make diversions for consumptive use. 


It is quite possible that we may wish to make diversions of water for 
consumptive use and include incidental power generation. It is our opinion, 
based on expert legal advice, that such generation would be permissible, 
providing it takes place en route to the point of final use. As there would be 
substantial losses to British Columbia by any large diversions, these would 
require detailed negotiations between British Columbia and the prairie prov- 
inces and possibly agreement of the national government. 


Specific objections to article XIII (1) have resulted from a concern about 
its effect on the possibility in the future of diversions from the Columbia and 
Kootenay rivers to the Canadian prairie region, particularly Saskatchewan. 
British Columbia believes such concern to be groundless for the following — 
reasons: 

1. Diversion without restriction is permitted for consumptive use, in 
which respect the Columbia River Treaty represents a distinct 
improvement over the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 as under — 
the new treaty, no compensation for downstream losses resulting | 
from such diversions is required. 


9. There is no reliable indication of a probable need for such water 
in Saskatchewan. By using the same type of projection of population — 
statistics, it could as easily be proven that all this water will be — 
required for the same purpose in British Columbia in about the ~ 
same time, owing to our much greater growth rate. 


3. There is no indication of any power advantage in eastward diversions q 
of the Columbia and Kootenay because of the high pumping lifts i 
involved, which reach as high as 2500 feet in the scheme most f 
favoured by some critics. There is no reason to expect that any ~ 
net increase in the amount of energy available in Canada could be © 
achieved by such diversions, because of efficiency losses in pumping i 
and re-developing energy and losses of head between plants. While — 
there is no indication of any net gain in power, there is every } 
indication of a very large increase in the cost of power. Such power — 
would be completely uncompetitive on the prairie region with - 
present conventional thermal power based on local coal, let alone © 
with nuclear energy which is likely to be competitive by the time — 
such diversions would be required. It is no accident that most — 
electrical generation in Alberta and Saskatchewan today is thermal, — 
not hydro. In British Columbia’s view, there is no merit in a 
scheme which would convert low-cost power in British Columbia, 
by means of pumping, to high-cost power on the prairies, with no 
net gain in the amount of power. It has been stated that power 
diversions would help pay for the cost of diversions for consumptive — 
use: this could be true in the case where ultimate use of the water ~ 
is made for consumptive use. However, diversion of water to Hud-— 
son bay for power purposes would almost certainly produce un- 
economic power, which would be incapable of helping to finance any 
multiple purpose scheme with which it might be associated. A 


4, There is no reason to believe that the Columbia or Kootenay will 
ever be required for the prairie region, because vast quantities 
of water are available more economically from other sources. This 
was shown by a report entitled “A Preliminary Study of the 

” 


Possibilities of Additional Water Supply for Saskatchewan Rivers’, 


WE OF 
i 
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prepared for the Saskatchewan Power Corporation in March, 1962, 

by Crippen Wright Engineering Ltd. The summary from this report 

reads, in part, as follows: 

The following observations, without consideration of any planning 
by the province of Alberta, can be made: 


(a) Diversion of the upper north Saskatchewan river into the Red Deer 
and south Saskatchewan rivers suggests substantial Savings in power 
development costs within Saskatchewan as it would take advantage 
of regulation provided by the south Saskatchewan dam reservoir 
and the additional 150 feet of fall available within the province. 
Diversion at Rocky Mountain House is very low in cost and appears 
to be an attractive first increment to supplement irrigation, domestic 
and power requirements. 

(b) The diversion of the Athabaska, as a first stage of an eventual Peace 
river diversion, is feasible and seems attractive during or following 
construction of power projects on the north Saskatchewan river. 

(c) Diversion of at least 20,000 cubic feet per second from the Peace 
river was found to be economical. Even greater quantities are 
available with upstream regulation. 


(d) Diversions of the Kootenay, Columbia, or Fraser river water are 
high in cost. Water from the Fraser costs the least of that obtainable 
from the western slope. 

Remember that report was put out in March 1962. 


It is suggested that the diversions be developed in the sequence 
listed above. Transfer of diverted flows from the north Saskatchewan 
river into the south Saskatchewan reservoir for controlled release down 
the Qu’Appelle valley appears economically feasible. 


i Attention should be drawn to item (c) of the summary, where it is noted 
| with respect to the Peace river that “Even greater quantities are available 


eh 


- with upstream regulation.” This regulation is in the process of being provided 
Cay 


i i by the construction of the Portage Mountain dam on the Peace river, and will 
be fully available with the filling of the reservoir in the early 1970’s. It is 
"estimated that this reservoir will at least double the regulated flow available 
efor diversion to the south Saskatchewan dam reservoir, as reported by Crippen 
| Wright, from 20,000 to 40,000 cubic feet per second. An additional flow of about 
"5,000 cubic feet per second could be made available from the diversion of the 
i McGregor river to the reservoir as recommended by the Fraser river board, and 
_ feasibility has been indicated for other diversions to the Peace river reservoir. 
| British Columbia accepts this report by Crippen Wright as indicating that the 
_ Provision of storage on the Peace river by British Columbia has provided the 
Solution to any major problem of water shortage which might develop in the 
| future in the prairie region. Any additional diversions from the Columbia basin 
_ which might be justified for consumptive use in southern Alberta would be 
“allowable under the treaty in any case. 

Ly British Columbia wishes to state emphatically that this province, as the 
Owner of the water resource in question, is in complete agreement with the 
provisions of the treaty with regard to diversions to other river basins as being 
in the best interests of British Columbia and Canada. We are grateful that. 
Canadian negotiators did not approach their task with such single-minded con- 
centration on Canadian diversion possibilities that they could ignore, as some 
Canadians seem to have done, the even more attractive diversion possibilities 
Open to the United States. We are confident that any sovereignty surrendered 
e Canada with regard to diversions has been more than equalled by a similar 
Surrender by the United States. 
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The Canada-British Columbia agreement provides that the Canadian ~ 
entity under the treaty shall be British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. q 
This agency applied for water licences, as required by British Columbia statute, — 
covering the proposed treaty projects and, following extensive public hearings 
in 1961 at Revelstoke, Nakusp, Castlegar and Kaslo, licences were granted on 
16th April, 1962. These licences, copies of which are attached, provide for 
planning and review by several departments of the provincial government of 
the aspects of the projects which involve their departmental responsibilities; 
and also provide that the projects will, in the future, be subject to continuing 
review by departmental government, with provision for reconciling the various 
interests which may, from time to time, be affected by the projects. 


As the holder of the required provincial licences, the British Columbia 
Hydro and Power Authority will be responsible for acquiring the land re- 
quired for the reservoirs, for compensating the owners, subject to the law of 
the province, and for restoring facilities affected by the projects and the 
amenities of the areas concerned. 


It has been suggested that a Columbia basin authority, similar to the © 
Tennessee Valley authority, should be set up to be responsible for all the 
various aspects of the development of the Columbia river basin. British © 
Columbia rejects this proposal and suggests that the analogy with TVA is very 
poorly drawn, for several reasons. 


One of the most compelling reasons for setting up the Tennessee Valley 
Authority was that jurisdiction over the area involved was distributed among 
seven states, which made it imperative to set up a single authority to which © 
powers from the various jurisdictions could be delegated. The Columbia basin in — 
Canada, on the other hand, is wholly within the jurisdiction of British Colum- — 
bia. Unlike the states of the United States, the provinces of Canada have full 
jurisdiction over natural resources including possible uses of the water, and 
British Columbia is quite legally competent to carry out the development of © 
the Canadian portion of the Columbia basin. Also, unlike the Tennessee valley — 
development, which encompassed many purposes, some of which were of equal — 
or greater importance than power, the present development of the Columbia is — 
basically for power purpose, and all costs are assigned to this single purpose. — 
The incidental benefits, such as flood control, navigation and recreation, which 
will result from the development, although valuable, are small in comparison to Y 
the power benefits. a 


Another difference between this development and the TVA development is — 
that the latter took place in a comparatively thickly inhabited area, and was 
intended to relieve the depressed economy of the area. In the Columbia basin, 
on the other hand, the population is relatively small, and most of the basin will © 
always be uninhabited because of its altitude, climate and topography. The 
only inhabited areas directly affected will be the Arrow lakes reservoir and, 
to a lesser extent, the Libby reservoir area. f 


Finally, British Columbia has a resource-based economy, and has de- 
veloped effective departmental procedures and experienced resource adminis- | 
trators to administer these resources. British Columbia can see no good reason 
for removing this important part of the province from normal departmental 
administration. The granting of wide governmental powers to a nondepart- 
mental crown agency appears to British Columbia to have no place in the 
concept of responsible government in the tradition of Canadian democracy. . 


Within British Columbia’s internal jurisdiction, there reside many duties 
and responsibilities required in order to make any project viable. Such things 
as purchase of property affected, relocation of roads and services, rehabilitatior 
of communities adversely affected, reservoir clearing, salvage of merchantabl 
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timber and the restoring of amenities to reservoir areas are all facets of the 
development that must be dealt with in detail. In many of these matters there 
has for many years been a planned evolution to the objectives concerned. The 
work of timber harvesting is constantly going forward; reserves of crown lands 


_ have been created against further alienation within the project areas; and plan- 


ning with respect to communities has been conducted to the point where, with 
the implementation of the treaty, discussions within the local areas can be un- 
dertaken without delay. All of these things are, as already stated, a respon- 
sibility of the province of British Columbia and its licencee, the British Colum- 
bia Hydro and Power Authority. There has been much experience in work of 
this kind in our province and you are assured that these matters will be looked 
_after with interest, sympathy and all reasonable dispatch. 

The arrangements of the projects entailed by the treaty, the treaty itself 
and the protocols and agreements thereto, have all been looked into most 
carefully and diligently by this government, assisted by technical officers and 
qualified consultants. In no case in the history of Canada has an engineering 
project received so much attention or public debate, and in no case has the 
criticism been so fully, firmly and satisfactorily answered by responsible 
governments. 

British Columbia has searched every alternative, has deeply considered 
the treaty itself, and can find no suitable substitute that could be considered 
as a reasonable or economic alternative to the proposals now before you. 

_ Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on behalf of the government 


_ of British Columbia, I ask you to agree speedily in making a favourable recom- 


mendation on this treaty to the House of Commons. 
Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, may I have the permission of the committee 
to print the attachments to the brief as appendices to the minutes. This, of 
course, would include what appears on page 7 being Columbia River Treaty 
project’s general and physical characteristics which Mr. Williston did not read. 


Mr. Davis: I so move. 

Motion seconded by Mr. Haidasz and agreed to. (See Appendix E) 

The CHAIRMAN: We now are open for questions. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Since copies of this brief 


_ were not provided to the members of the committee ahead of time, it would 


seem to me it would be better to have the questions postponed until we have 


had an opportunity to study the brief. There are a few brief disconnected ques- 


tions which might be asked now, but I do not think there is much point in that. 


The CuaiRMAN: Although I am in the hands of the committee, we normally 
rise at 6 o’clock. 


Mr. Patrerson: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but we could not hear what 


| Mr. Cameron was saying. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, as we did 
hot have the brief ahead of time I made the suggestion that we should wait 
until tomorrow to put questions in respect of it. As there are only 15 minutes 


| Temaining before 6 o’clock I do not see any point in starting to put questions 


at this time. 
a Mr. Turner: Mr. Chairman, in deference to the suggestion made by 


_ Mr. Cameron perhaps the committee should adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 
Mr. BYRNE: Mr. Chairman, is there any suggestion in respect of sitting 


| this evening? 


/ The eta Tam open 
_ committee. » Mal hiner oe Bound : 
Say avin. Larner, «in. deference to the ean made by: Mr. 
: a motion that this committee now rise saan o’clock tomorrow m 

Mr. Kinpt: Agreed. wht Meh 
_ -‘Mr. Turner: Can the witnesses pe here allday tomorrow? —t™ 
The CHaiRMAN: Yes. | oe Hog 
Mr. WILLISTON: We will be here as required. si 
The CHAIRMAN: Is there anyone to second Mr. Turner’s motion? 
Mr. HerripcE: I second the motion. 


Motion agreed to. 


APPENDIX ”E” 


OPY ARROW 
ORDER 
WATER ACT 
Section 15 
File No. 0236915 
Being satisfied that no person’s rights will be injuriously affected, I hereby 
amend clause (j) of Conditional Water Licence No. 27066, Arrow lakes and 
the Columbia river and its tributaries, to read: 
(3) The construction of the said works shall be commenced on or before 
the 31st day of December, 1963, and shall be completed and the water 
beneficially used on or before the 3lst day of December, 1968. 


Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 14th day of December, 1962. 


A. F. Paget 
Comptroller of Water Rights. 


Py ARROW 
ay} ORDER 
WATER ACT 
. Section 15 
e No. 0236915 
Being satisfied that no person’s rights will be injuriously affected, I hereby 
‘amend clause (j) of Conditional Water Licence No. 27066, Arrow lakes and 


Shige 


he Columbia river and its tributaries, to read: 


(j) The construction of the said works shall be commenced on or before 
the 3lst day of December, 1964, and shall be completed and the 
water beneficially used on or before the 31st day of December, 1969. 


MDated at Victoria, B.C. this 19th day of November, 1963. 


AF. Paget 
Comptroller of Water Rights. 


OPY ARROW 
. Water Resources Service 
_ Water Rights Branch 
Department of Lands, Forests, and Water Resources, 
Province of British Columbia 


CONDITIONAL WATER LICENCE 


_ British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority of Victoria, B.C., is hereby 

uthorized to store water as follows: — 

. (a) The sources of the water supply are the Arrow lakes and the 
Columbia river and its tributaries. 


(b) The storage works are to be located as shown on the attached plan. 
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(c) The reservoir is the Arrow lakes and such portions of the Columbia 
river and its tributaries and areas adj acent thereto as may be flooded 
by the works authorized under this licence. 


(d) The date from which this licence shall have precedence is 22nd June, 
1961. 


(e) The purpose for which the water is to be used is storage. 


(f) The maximum quantity of water which may be stored is 7,000,000 
acre feet per annum. 


(g) The period of the year during which the water may be stored is 
the whole year, subject to clause (q) hereof. 


(h) This licence is appurtenant to the undertaking of the licensee. 


(i) The works authorized to be constructed are a dam and auxiliary 
works, which will store water to a pool elevation not to exceed 1446 
feet, providing that the pool elevation shall not be raised above © 
1444 feet, until authorized in writing by the comptroller. i 


$ 


(j) The construction of the said works shall be commenced on or before © 
the 31st day of December, 1962 and shall be completed and the water — 
beneficially used on or before the 31st day of December, 1967. 4 


(k) The licensee shall not commence construction of the works authorized ~ 
under clause (i) hereof until the plans for same have been approved ~ 
by the comptroller of water rights. . 


(1) The licensee shall clear the reservoir in the manner and to the extent 
as directed by the comptroller after consultation with the deputy — 
minister of forests. 


(m) The licensee shall provide public access to the reservoir area as 
may be directed by the comptroller. 


(n) The licensee shall make available an amount not to exceed $5,000 - 
(five thousand dollars) per annum to the department of recreation 
and conservation in each of the years 1962 and 1963 to conduct a 
study and make a report on such remedial measures as may be de- 
termined to be necessary for the protection of fisheries and wildlife. — 


(o) The licensee shall undertake and complete such remedial measures — 
for the protection of fisheries and wildlife as the comptroller may 
direct following receipt of the aforesaid report from the department 
of recreation and conservation. 


(p) The licensee shall construct and operate such components of a’ 
hydrometeorological network as may be directed by the comptroller i 
and shall make the information obtained available to the comptrol-_ 
ler as he directs. 


(q) The licensee shall operate the reservoir as may be determined by 
the comptroller in consultation with any boards or entities that may 
be established in respect to the interests and obligations of the 
governments of Canada and British Columbia. ; 

(r) The licensee shall provide such facilities over or through any struc- 

ture for the handling of forest products and general water transport | 

as may be directed by the comptroller. ¥ 
‘ 


. 
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: _(s) The licensee shall release water at such times and in such quantities 
: as may be directed by the comptroller for the’ public benefit. 


(t) The licensee shall review with the comptroller of water rights prior 
_ to expropriation under the Water Act or any other act any matter 
where the licensee is unable to reach agreement with the owner or 
owners of land affected by the works and the operation thereof as 
authorized under the licence. 


(u) The licensee’s rights issued under this licence shall be deemed to be 
subsequent to any rights granted under any licences which may be 
issued at any time for the consumptive use of water. 


A. F. Paget, 
Comptroller of Water Rights. 
_ File No. 0236915 Date issued 16th April 1962 Licence No. 27066 
COPY DUNCAN 
ia ORDER 
WATER ACT Fs 
Section 15 


‘ile No. 0236916 


Being satisfied that no person’s rights will be injuriously affected, I hereby 
amend clause (j) of Conditional Water Licence No. 27067, Duncan lake and 
_ Duncan river, and tributaries, to read: 
(j) The construction of the said works shall be commenced on or be- 
fore the 31st day of December, 1963, and shall be completed and the 
water beneficially used on or before the 31st day of December, 1968. 
Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 14th day of December, 1962. 


A. F. Paget, 
Comptroller of Water Rights. 


PY DUNCAN 
Ne ORDER 
WATER ACT 
Section 15 


ile No. 0236916 


Being satisfied that no person’s rights will be injuriously affected, I hereby 
mend clause (j) of Conditional Water Licence No. 27067, Duncan lake and 
uncan river and tributaries, to read: 

(j) The construction of the said works shall be commenced on or be- 
fore the 31st day of December, 1964, and shall be completed and 
the water beneficially used on or before the 31st day of December, 
1969. 


Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 19th day of November, 1963. 


A. F) Paget, 
Comptroller of Water Rights. 
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British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority of Victoria, B.C., is hereby — 


authorized 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
(f) 


(9g) 


(h) 
(7) 


(3) 


(k) 


(1) 


(m) 


(n) 


(0) 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


DUNCAN 
Water Resources Service Water Rights Branch 1 
Department of Lands, Forests, and Water Resources 
Province of British Columbia 


CONDITIONAL WATER LICENCE 


to store water as follows: } 


The sources of the water supply are Duncan lake and Duncan river ~ 
and tributaries. 


The storage works are to be located as shown on the attached plan. 


The reservoir is Duncan lake and such portions of the Duncan river 
; 


and its tributaries as may be flooded by the works authorized under ( 
this licence. ¢ 


The date from which this licence shall have precedence is 26th : 
June, 1961. : 


The purpose for which the water is to be used is storage. 


The maximum quantity of water which may be stored is 1,400,000 | 
acre feet per annum. 


The period of the year during which the water may be stored is 
the whole year, subject to clause (q) hereof. 


This licence is appurtenant to the undertaking of the licensee. 


Se eee ele) gol fo 


The works authorized to be constructed are a dam and auxiliary 
works, which will store water to a pool elevation not to exceed © 
1892 feet. 


The construction of the said works shall be commenced on or be- 
fore the 31st day of December, 1962 and shall be completed and — 
the water beneficially used on or before the 31st day of December, — 
1967. i 
The licensee shall not commence construction of the works author- ; 
ized under clause (i) hereof until the plans for same have been » 
approved by the comptroller of water rights. 


The licensee shall clear the reservoir in the manner and to the 
extent as directed by the comptroller after consultation with the | 
deputy minister of forests. 


The licensee shall provide public access to the reservoir area as 
may be directed by the comptroller. 


The licensee shall make available an amount not to exceed $5,000 

(five thousand dollars) per annum to the department of recreation — 
and conservation in each of the years 1962 and 1963 to conduct a 
study and make a report on such remedial measures as may be — 
determined to be necessary for the protection of fisheries and wild- 3 
life. ; 
The licensee shall undertake and complete such remedial measures ~ 
for the protection of fisheries and wildlife as the comptroller may 
direct following receipt of the aforesaid report from the department 
of recreation and conservation. 


e 
i 
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-(p) The licensee shall construct and Operate such components of a 
hydrometeorological network as may be directed by the comptroller 


iN and shall make the information obtained available to the comptrol- 


ler as he directs. 


(q) The licensee shall operate the reservoir as may be determined by 
the comptroller in consultation with any boards or entities that 
may be established in respect to the interests and obligations of the 
governments of Canada and British Columbia. 


; (r) The licensee shall provide such facilities over any structure for the 


it handling of forest products and general water transport as may be 


directed by the comptroller. 


‘ (s) The licensee shall release water at such times and in such quanti- 


ties as may be directed by the comptroller for the public benefit. 


(t) The licensee shall review with the comptroller of water rights prior 
to expropriation under the Water Act or any other act any matter 
where the licensee is unable to reach agreement with the owner or 
owners of lands affected by the works and the operation thereof as 
authorized under the licence. 


(u) The licensee’s rights issued under this licence shall be deemed to 
be subsequent to any rights granted under any licence which may 
be issued at any time for the consumptive use of water. 


A. F. PAGET, 
he Comptroller of Water Rights. 
| File No. 0236916 Date issued 16th April, 1962 Licence No. 27067 
_ COPY MICA 
; ORDER 
WATER ACT 
Section 15 


_ File No. 0236927 


he Being satisfied that no person’s rights will be injuriously affected, I hereby 


| amend clause (j) of Conditional Water Licence No. 27068, Columbia river and 


its tributaries, to read: 


(j) The construction of the said works shall be commenced on or before 


Wh 62% the 31st day of December, 1964, and shall be completed and the 


water beneficially used on or before the 31st day of December, 
1974. 


Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 19th day of November, 1963. 


A. F. Paget, 
Comptroller of Water Rights. 


ate en 


authorized to store water as follows: 


PRA SERRA NT Bape pat hit NW hagls Oe Ne Eve ENO RU TPRIR | rth 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


Water Resources Service 
Water Rights Branch 
Department of Lands, Forests, and Water Resources 
Province of British Columbia 


CONDITIONAL WATER LICENCE 4 
British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority of Victoria, B.C., is hereby 


(a) The sources of the water supply are the Columbia river and its. 
tributaries. 
(b) The storage works are to be located as shown on the attached 
plan. 
(c) The reservoir is the Columbia river and its tributaries and areas 
adjacent thereto as may be flooded by the works authorized under 
this licence. . 
(d) The date from which this licence shall have precedence is 26th. 
June, 1961. q 


(e) The purpose for which the water is to be used is storage. 


(f) The maximum quantity of water which may be stored is 7,000,000 
acre feet per annum. M 


(g) The period of the year during which the water may be stored is. 
the whole year, subject to clause (q) hereof. J 


(h) This licence is appurtenant to the undertaking of the licensee. 


(i) The works authorized to be constructed are a dam and auxiliary - 
works, which will store water to a pool elevation not to exceed 
2,450 feet. 4 


(j) The construction of the said works shall be commenced on or 
before the 31st day of December, 1963 and shall be completed and 
the water beneficially used on or before the 31st day of Decem- 
ber, 1973. e: 


(k) The licensee shall not commence construction of the works author-. 


approved by the comptroller of water rights. 


(1) The licensee shall clear the reservoir in the manner and to the 
extent as directed by the comptroller after consultation with the 


deputy minister of forests. 


(m) The licensee shall provide public access to the reservoir area 2 
may be directed by the comptroller. 


(n) The licensee shall make available an amount not to exceed $5,000 
(five thousand dollars) per annum to the department of recreation 
and conservation in each of the years 1962 and 1963 to conduct ¢ 
study and make a report on such remedial measures as may be 
determined to be necessary for the protection of fisheries and wis 
life. 


(o) The licensee shall undertake and complete such remedial measures 
for the protection of fisheries and wildlife as the comptroller may 
direct following receipt of the aforesaid report from the dena 
ment of recreation and conservation. 


(t) 


i 
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ue (p) The licensee shall construct and operate such components of a 


hydrometeorological network as may be directed by the comptroller 
and shall make the information obtained available to the comp- 
troller as he directs. 


The licensee shall operate the reservoir as may be determined by 
the comptroller in consultation with any boards or entities that 
may be established in respect to the interests and obligations of 
the governments of Canada and British Columbia. 


The licensee shall release water at such times and in such quantities 
as may be directed by the comptroller for the public benefit. 


The licensee shall review with the comptroller of water rights 
prior to expropriation under the Water Act or any other act any 
matter where the licensee is unable to reach agreement with the 
Owner or owners of lands affected by the works and the operation 
thereof as authorized under the licence. 


The licensee’s rights issued under this licence shall be deemed 
to be subsequent to any rights granted under any licences which 
may be issued at any time for the consumptive use of water. 


A. F. Paget, 
Comptroller of Water Rights. 


ile No. 0236927 Date issued April 16, 1962 Licence No. 27068 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, April 14, 1964 
(10) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10.0 
the Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


0 a.m. this day, 


Members present: Messrs. Brewin 
it eron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), 
_ dale, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), 
ridge, Klein, Laprise, Leboe, Macdonald 
Stewart, Willoughby— (24). 


Byrne, Cadieux (Terrebonne), Cam- 
Chatterton, Davis, Deachman, Dins- 
Forest, Gelber, Groos, Haidasz, Her- 
, Matheson, Nesbitt, Patterson, Ryan, 


4 In attendance: Representing the Province of British Columbia: The Hon. 
_ R. G. Williston, Minister of Lands, Forests and Water Resources; The Hon. 
_R. W. Bonner, Q.C., Attorney General; Mr. A. F. Paget, Deputy Minister of 


_ Water Resources; Mr. Gordon Kidd, Deputy Comptroller of Water Rights; 


Ke Mr. H. DeBeck, Water Resources Service. 


y Mr. Williston and Mr. Bonn 
i Paget and Mr. Kidd. 


pt Mr. Williston tabled the re 
Wah pany with the committee. 


_ During the meeting, the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Nesbitt, took the Chair. 


er were questioned, and were assisted by Mr. 


port of the Crippen-Wright Engineering Com- 


At 12.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned, to reconvene at 4.00 p.m. this 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


(11) 
ened at 4.00 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. 


+The Committee reconv 
Matheson, presiding. 


| f Members present: Mrs. 

| (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, 
_ Fairweather, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), 
_ ridge, Kindt, Laprise, Leboe, Macdonald, MacEwan 
_ terson, Pugh, Ryan, Stewart, Willoughby—(26). 


. In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting. 
Be The questioning of Mr. Williston and Mr. Bonner continued. They were 
assisted in answering the questions by Mr. Paget. 

ee ur. Paget filed with the Committee the transcript of the hearings held 
P in 1961 at Revelstoke, Nakusp, Castlegar and Kaslo, pertaining to the grant- 

_ ing of water licences, as required by British Columbia Statute, covering 
_ the proposed Treaty projects. (Copies of these water licences from Appendix 
_ E, Issue No. 5 of Minutes of Proceedings, April 13, 1964.) 


| The questioning continuing, the Committee adjourned at 6.05 p.m., to re- 
| convene at 8.00 p.m. this date. 
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EVENING SITTING 
(12) 


The Committee reconvened at 8.00 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Matheson, 
presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Brewin, Byrne, Cadieux (Terrebonne), Cam- 
eron, (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Davis, Deachman, Dinsdale, Flem- 
ing (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Forest, Groos, Haidasz, Herridge, Leboe, Mac- — 
donald, Matheson, Patterson, Ryan, Stewart, Turner, Willoughby— (20). : 


ip a ee ty he el a 


ae 


In attendance: The same as at the morning and afternoon sittings. 

On a question of privilege, Mr. Herridge referred to a newspaper report — 

in the Vancouver Province of April 11th which attributed certain statements — 

to him. He explained that at the time he was quoting an official of the 

British Columbia government. The Chairman thanked Mr. Herridge for his 
explanation. 

The Chairman presented the fourth report of the sub-committee on 

agenda and procedure, dated April 14, 1964, which recommended as follows: 

1. That Dr. Hugh Q. Golder, Toronto, and Dr. Arthur Casagrande, Pro- 

fessor of Geology, Harvard University, be invited to appear before — 

the Committee on April 24th and April 28th respectively. (The 

Committee has been informed that expenses incurred by their _ 

attendance will be borne by the British Columbia Hydro and Power ‘ 

Authority). 

2. That G. E. Crippen and Associates, Limited, Vancouver, be invited — 

to attend before the Committee on. April 24th, and reimbursed as- 

ordered by the Committee for professional and/or expert witnesses 


on March 25, 1964. 

On motion of Mr. Herridge, seconded by Mr. Byrne, the report was adopted. 
The Committee resumed questioning Mr. Williston and Mr. Bonner, who 
were assisted by Mr. Kidd and Mr. Paget. ‘i 


At 9.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned, on motion of Mr. Byrne, eye 


—" 


‘ 
i) 
a 
i 


rn 


9.00 a.m., Wednesday, April 15, 1964, having agreed to hear Dr. is api Be Keenley- 

side, Chairman of the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority at that 

time. 
Dorothy F. Ballantine, 

Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, April 14, 1964 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum and we are now ready to 

_ proceed by way of questions. Mr. Davis has indicated to me that he would like 
_ to ask some questions and I am open to questions from others. 

4 Mr. Davis: First, Mr. Chairman, I would like to congratulate the British 
_ Columbia delegation, and Mr. Williston in particular, on their clear presentation 
yesterday; it has certainly helped the committee in its deliberations. 
f° I do not intend to ask many questions or delay the proceedings unduly. 
_ There are, however, two matters on which I would like to obtain clarification, 
_ and I would like to draw the committee’s attention more particularly now to 
_ the white paper that the Secretary of State for External Affairs tabled before 
_ this inquiry began. 
' _. The second paragraph of page 105, the Canada-British Columbia agreement, 
- reads: 


(3) Canada shall do everything possible to expedite the issue of all 
licences and permits required under the laws of parliament by 
either British Columbia or the British Columbia Hydro and Power 
Authority in order for them to carry out and perform their obliga- 
tions under this agreement— 


I would like to ask Mr. Williston whether the British Columbia govern- 
_ Ment is prepared to apply for licences, for example under the International 
River Improvements Act. I recall, and perhaps other members of this committee 

ill recall, that approximately ten years ago the government of the province 
of British Columbia opposed the introduction of this act, and I would like 
to know whether the province of British Columbia is prepared to apply for 
licences in respect of the three treaty projects under that act. 


or connotation will be handled by my colleague the attorney general, and some 
of the technical matters by other individuals. I will pass the first question 
oO my colleague, the Hon. Robert Bonner. 

Hon. R. W. Bonner, Q.C. ( Attorney General, Province of British Columbia): 
€n years ago I had the pleasure of appearing before this committee in op- 
Osition to a bill known then as Bill No. 3. British Columbia in particular enter- 
_ tained serious objections to provisions of the bill as it was then introduced, 
which would have had the effect of nationalizing structures on international 
ivers, not only in our province but elsewhere in the country. As a result 
f representations to the committee at that time, the bill as it was introduced 
to the House of Commons was significantly amended, and features which were 
_ Objectionable to our province at least were deleted from the bill. 
ey In the result, the bill provides for licensing provisions in respect of 

ch British Columbia has no objection whatever. 


Mr. Davis: It is now required that not only licences be obtained for the 
eaty projects but additional projects on the rivers? Is this your understanding? 


whi 
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Mr. Bonner: My understanding on that point is twofold, Mr. Davis. Firstly, 
I think the provisions of the laws of Canada and the province as to licensing 
are quite clear; and, secondly, our specific attention has been directed to 
this in the Canada-British Columbia agreement, and to this end we, of course, 
are fully committed. 

Mr. Davis: There are other licences required. There are licences required 
under the Navigable Waters Protection Act. Does the province intend to make 
application for licences in respect of that act as well? 

Mr. BonNER: The licences which are required are the subject of study, and 
I am sure the authority will be making all appropriate applications. 

Mr. DeacumMaN: May I ask a supplementary question here? In connection 
with the Peace river, was permission under the Navigable Waters Protection 
Act requested or was that a subject for discussion? Was that a navigable water 
under the act? 

Mr. Wituiston: The reason, sir, no application has yet been made is that 
the navigability of the Peace river at that point has never been demonstrated, — 
and it has never been in fact asserted to be a navigable river. The application ; 
of the act in that instance, if it is pronounced to be a navigable river or has © 
been a navigable river, would be accepted by the province of British Columbia. — 

You should realize that in our province the fact of navigability of waters — 
is rather a contentious matter for the federal government because once they ~ 
assert navigability they also assert a degree of responsibility to assure that 
navigability, and they have been very reluctant to so do because of the costs © 
entailed. 

The Peace river in the area of the canyon—and this comes within the © 
water rights branch—never has been navigated and it has never been asserted — 
as navigable water. a 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): May I ask a supple- © 
mentary on this same point? ; 

Is Mr. Williston aware that on October 14 the then minister of justice, ‘ 
Mr. Lionel Chevrier, informed the House of Commons that the Department of © 
a 


a 


Justice had advised him that the Peace river at that point did come under the 
terms of the Navigable Waters Protection Act; and that this statement was — 
repeated last Friday by the present minister of public works, and again no fe 
later than vesterday afternoon in the House of Commons? - 
Mr. Wrturston: All I can say, Mr. Cameron, is that such communication — 
should be presented to the responsible authority in British Columbia. There 
never has been an assertion or statement concerning navigability of the Peace 
river to the responsible authorities in British Columbia. i 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You have not had that 
from the federal government? { 
Mr. Wiuuiston: No. / 


Mr. Deacuman: May I conclude my question? 
The situation in the Peace river in regard to the question of the Navigable 


Waters Protection Act, is not settled. The answer from Mr. Bonner this ma 


ing is that in the case of the Columbia river it will be taken under advisement. 
We therefore will still be looking into the question of the Navigable Waters 
Protection Act in connection with two major rivers in British Columbia rather 
than toward the settling of these two acts? , 
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; application has already been made with regard to the Arrow lakes where we 
- are about to start, which indicates purpose and intention on the part of the 
— authority. 

Wt However, I think if you would question Dr. Keenleyside more particularly 
on that matter when he is a witness you would obtain a more direct answer. 
‘The Cuarrman: Mr. Davis had a line of questions. 


Mr. Davis: I would like to go on from the question of licensing projects 
i ‘by the federal government to the matter of financing the Columbia river treaty 
_ projects. 

; : I would like Mr. Williston to describe more particularly what the situation 
Was early in 1961 when the treaty was signed by Canada. There is in Hansard 
of February 2, 1961, a reproduction of a letter from the premier of the province 
_ of British Columbia, Mr. Bennett, addressed to the Hon. Donald Fleming, dated 
January 13, 1961, four days prior to the treaty being signed. The statement 
_ reads as follows: 

, Like the federal government, British Columbia is anxious that the 
Columbia development proceed at the earliest possible moment—assum- 
ing, of course, that it is proved feasible from engineering and financial 
standpoints. 


) 
r 


ho 


| There are also several references in the submission made yesterday in respect 
| of doubt as to financing. On page 32 of the brief we read: 


The choice which confronted British Columbia in 1961 concerning an 
immediate source of hydro-electric energy was a difficult one. 


This was the choice between the Columbia and other sources. 
Then again on page 34 at the top we see: 


The fact that a choice had to be made, and was made, in 1961 between 
the Columbia and Peace river projects does not mean that these projects 
are incompatible— 


And so on. What was the situation? Were the treaty projects capable of being 
| financed at the signing? Was there sufficient evidence that the projects could 
be financed in an economic manner? 


Mr. WILLISTON: At the date of the signing of the treaty there had, first 
of all, been no Canada-British Columbia agreement signed. That is point one. 
| On the basis of that agreement there would be set forth the manner in which 
British Columbia might handle the terms it was to secure from the down- 
| Stream benefit power, the method in which it was to convert that power into 
cash and make it apply to and assist with the financing of the projects. 

| There was no clarification and at that time no indication given to the 
| province of British Columbia whether in fact there was going to be an 
| allowance for the sale of downstream benefits at attractive terms. Thus British 
‘Columbia was not in a position to indicate at that point the complete financial 
| feasibility of the project. That is point number one. 

Point number two is the fact that at that stage there had been no licens- 
“ing of the project on the river; there had been no definitive engineering of the 
| Project on the river. And to obligate ourselves absolutely at that stage before 
Mihese other requirements had in effect been made we felt would be a negation 
of our duty as a province. In other words, to indicate, before we had gone 
‘before the people in public hearings to ask for a licence, that the project 
‘was in fact proceeding, was in effect completely feasible, without even get- 
\ting an expression from the people who were going to be affected, did not 
‘appear at that time to be in our best interest. That is the reason we took the 
‘stand and the position which we adopted at that time. 
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Mr. Davis: In other words, at the time Canada signed the treaty, financi al 
feasibility had not been determined. Are you confident now that the projects 
under the treaty are financially feasible? 

Mr. WILLISTON: Absolutely. As a matter of fact we think at the present 
time it is the most attractive series of projects available anywhere on the 
North American continent. At that time we thought they could be made attrac- 
tive, but we had no assurance at that time either in writing or in any other 
form that these could in fact be consummated in a profitable manner. We did 
have an agreement between Mr. Fulton and the negotiators, the prime 
negotiator and a supplementary negotiator on behalf of British Columbia, that 
was my deputy minister of lands, Mr. Bassett, and Mr. Bonner’s deputy 
minister, Dr. Kennedy. They were both assured by Mr. Fulton that arrangements 
for the sale of downstream benefits would be negotiated prior to final ratifica- 
tion, and assurance was given that notes confirming this would be passed 
immediately that financial requirements had been determined. That was an 
early commitment given to those two gentlemen, which was generally sub- 
stantiated later on in further correspondence from Mr. Fulton. q 


Mr. Davis: At the time, in 1961, the engineering investigations were at 
a preliminary stage. I think you said something to this effect. Is this one of the 
reasons, or the primary reason, why the cost estimates have risen? I refer 
you, for instance, to the white paper and other sources which show that t 2 
estimates of cost of the three projects in 1961 approximated $345 million while 
currently they are estimated at $410 million. The Arrow lakes project has gone 
up the most. Would you like to say something about this? Is it inflation, or 
is it as a result of larger or different structures being envisaged? Is inal result 
of more drilling and problems such as subsurface problems, and so on? 


Mr. WILLISTON: First of all, and not to dodge the question, let me say 
I expect that this committee will want the most definitive answers which it 
can receive. So I would ask that you again place this question before Dr. 
Keenleyside who is responsible for the actual engineering and who will h 
engineers here to verify these cost statements. Let me say though, on my 0 
responsibility, that one of the costs which has been inflated or which 
increased has been the Arrow lakes projects because in the concept now i Is 
completely different from what it was at the time the international enginee ing 
board submitted its report. It is entirely different from the project envisaged 
when the negotiations were under way and when estimates moved up trom 
$66 million to the $72 million mark. 7 

It is felt that the only satisfactory way to handle the problems that occur 
above Castlegar is to place a lock in the dam for the movement of 1 
products; and when agreement was received from the Celgar company 
the government of British Columbia or the British Columbia Hydro and Po 
Authority had no responsibility whatsoever for the movement of their 
if a lock were installed, then the long-term view taken was that the 
logical method was to include a lock. The complete movement of these 
into the lock and out of the lock, this was to be the sole responsibility of 
companies operating with logs within the area. 

As you know, alternative to that was to hoist the logs over the dam 
means of a movable crane. If that had happened, there would have be 
a period of time in which jurisdiction over the logs passed from the comp 
to the hydro authority and back again to the company; and anyone who knor 
anything about the logging business knows what difficulties occur at tha 
between point. We felt that we would be chasing logs forever on the ri 
So the lock not only fulfils the use in so far as the logging industry is ¢ 
cerned, but it also insures the navigability of the river, and meets the probl 
of navigability which would naturally be raised in fulfilling the requiremé ats 
that occur under the navigation act. 
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Mr. CHATTERTON: Would the building materials used be subject to the 
11 per cent federal sales tax? 


; Mr. WILLISTON: We are still— 
: 
vt 


a Mr. CHATTERTON: Has the provincial government formally requested that 
_ it be exempted? 

a 

Mr. WILLIston: The provincial government through myself and Mr. Bonner 
_ have requested in negotiations that, when the project was in fact started, or 
_ prior thereto, it should not be made subject to the 11 per cent sales tax. 

' Mr. CHATTERTON: Have you any idea roughly as to what the additional 
cost will be by virtue of this? 

i Mr. WILLISTON: Again, if you would be good enough to ask Mr. Keenley- 
i side this specific item, what they have to pay, because it is his responsibility 
and not one generally of the government, I think he could tell you precisely 
_ to the cent almost how much. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I have a Canadian Press dispatch of June 21, 1963, which 
I shall now read and then ask a question. The dispatch reads as follows: 


Three reasons were given by Mr. Williston for the higher Arrow 
estimates, which do not affect the actual dam construction, he said. 


1. Decisions to build a $12,000,000 lock to allow passage of logs 
and shipping. 


es 


2. The full cost of clearing the reservoir to be created by the dam 
was not included in the 1956 estimates. 


3. Property values in the affected acres have tripled. 


Is this press report correct? 


Mr. WILLISTON: No. Actually the property values in there, as we have 
_ them, have not tripled. That has been taken out of its context. The cost of the 


Mr. HERRIDGE: You never previously corrected the statement? 
r 


Mr. WILLISTON: Yes; I did correct it in the house at the time. The question 
has been asked of me in the house as well. 


i Mr. Davis: I think the members of this committee are quite concerned about 
it the effect of inflation when they see these figures rising over a relatively short 
period of time. They are concerned about the cost of these projects when 
i, completed being higher than the latest estimates we have obtained. Would you 
care to express a judgment in respect of whether sufficient allowance has been 
made for possible increases in wage rates, and cost of materials, and whether, 
_ in fact, these projects now can be built within the cost estimates made available 


i to the committee. 


4 
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i Mr. WILLISTON: The critical aspect of these things—the effect upon the 
_ people—is in respect of the Arrow lakes project. We are fully confident at this 
x time that ample allowance has been made for all costs which may occur in 
_ flowage and construction of the Arrow lakes project. The other projects have 
not escalated to the same extent. Most of the cost here is the impact of the 
project on the existing establishments within the region. We recognize, as does 
in everyone else, that the most critical aspect of this occurs around the Arrow 
lakes. I think our estimates are well within any costs which might occur. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Under which British Columbia statute will the properties 
be expropriated? 

Mr. Wituiston: That question comes within the responsibility of the 
authority which is charged with the actual project. I think in deference to the 
committee it should be answered by Dr. Keenleyside. However, I would say he 
has more than one act under which he may operate. He may operate under © 
the Power Act, or within the Waters Act on the expropriation power. In the 
final analysis he is charged with the project and has to accept the responsibility 
for the method by which’he undertakes this duty. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: At all times there will be an appeal to the courts by the 
person whose land is expropriated? 

Mr. Wiuuiston: At all times there will be appeals through the procedures. 

Mr. HerriwcE: May I ask a supplementary question. You would prefer us 
to direct our questions in detail in respect of compensation to Dr. Keenleyside? 

Mr. Wiuuiston: Dr. Keenleyside, for the entity accepting responsibility for 
the project, also has to accept responsibility for the expropriation and reloca- 
tion. May I say that the power authority has the complete co-operation of 
the government. In so far as policy is concerned, in dealing with the authority, 
they are instructed to be fully sympathetic to the needs of the people. Over 
and above this, if you will look at article (t) under the appendix headed 
“Water Resources Service, Water Rights Branch, Conditional Water Licence,” 
you will notice: 
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The licensee— 
which is the Hydro and Power Authority— 
—shall review with the Comptroller of Water Rights prior to expropria- — 
tion under the Water Act or any other Act any matter where the licensee — 
is unable to reach agreement with the owner or owners of lands affected — 
by the works and the operation thereof as authorized under the licence. 


In other words, we are setting up a situation whereby the whole matter © 
can be reviewed following the initial discussions, and if those discussions are 
unable to be resolved between the authority and the individual, the whole © 
matter is reviewed through the comptroller’s office, and of course that brings f 
it under the government because it is under my jurisdiction. If a mutually % 
satisfactory agreement still is not able to be reached, it proceeds to arbitration ‘ 
under the expropriation procedures. . 

Mr. Herrwce: As you know, I represent a good number of people who are © 
very concerned, and I represent a very high percentage of veterans, men who ~ 
have fought for this land. The Arrow lakes branch of the Canadian Legion, — 
which represents all the veterans in the Arrow lakes region, has written me 
a letter urging that I ask the Department of Veterans Affairs to appoint a legal 
counsel to represent all veterans—whether or not they are on V.L.A. holdings ~ 
—in dealing with the British Columbia hydro authority. Now, Mr. Williston, 
would you have any objection to the Department of Veterans Affairs appoint- 
ing legal counsel to represent all the veterans who may be affected by the 
flooding under the treaty? . 

Mr. WiLuiston: None whatsoever. 

The Cuairman: Gentlemen, we are still with Mr. Davis, but I thought our 
suggestion of last evening was to the effect that we would be following Mr. 
Williston’s brief in the chronological order in which it appears. I do not wish 
to intervene or interrupt. After Mr. Davis, I have Mr. Cameron, Mr. Gelber 
and Mr. Herridge, all of whom have indicated they wish to ask questions. We 
are having so many supplementaries now that we are not making very much 
progress. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I apologize to Mr. Davis. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: You are quite right, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Davis:I have one further question in respect of costs. Is it your under- 
‘standing that this figure, for example $130 million as the estimated capital cost 


now for the Arrow lakes project, will be sufficient to look after the wages 
which will be paid over the next half dozen years to build this project, the 


increasing cost of materials, the higher cost of expropriation, and so on? Is this 
a figure which will look after eventualities between now and the completion 
of the project? 

Mr. WILLISTON: I have been given assurance that it is. 

Mr. Davis: In other words, these figures are not simply cost estimates as 


of today in the sense of building it now; these are cost estimates projected over 


the period of the construction. 
Mr. WILLISTON: I have nothing further to say. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I have another supplementary question on that. In view of 


_ the experience with the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority which 
_ over a considerable period of years has exceeded its estimates by an average 


of 50 per cent; can you guarantee that these estimates are reasonably close? 
Mr. WILLIsTon: I can guarantee nothing except I guarantee that in latter 


_years the statement you made concerning the hydro estimates is incorrect. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: We can give the figures. 

Mr. WILLISTON: I said that over the latter years the statement is wrong. 
Iam a director of hydro now, and during the period in which I have been 
associated and responsible that has not happened yet on one occasion. I am 


_ dealing with the present, not the past. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: We learn from history, you know. 

Mr. Davis: As I understand it under the treaty, the Arrow lakes and 
Duncan lake projects must be completed within five years, and Mica creek 
within nine years. Do you expect these projects can be completed within that 


period of time? 


| Mr. WILLIsTon: The engineering advice we have received tells us we can 
meet these deadlines easily, 

Mr. Davis: Would this apply even more in respect of the Mica project? 
Mr. WILLISTON: Yes. Remember that when we first negotiated the date 
lines on the original treaty, no definitive engineering had taken place, and 
the best advice they could get at the end was that three years would be required 
on Mica creek. We wrote that requirement into the original treaty. The time 
still has been left the same, but we have completed the engineering and are 
In an excellent position to meet the scheduled time. . 
Mr. Davis: In other words, you may be able to pick up some bonus in 
Tespect of the completion of construction ahead of time. 

Mr. WILLISTON: That is why that was negotiated in the protocol and in 
‘discussions with the American authorities. 

Mr. Davis: Would it be possible to complete the Mica creek project, as- 
suming there was a market for this power in 1970 or 1971; that is, ahead of 
the 1973 date which is mentioned now? 

Mr. WILLISTON: I would rather you put that question to the engineers 
Tesponsible because the final engineering plans in respect of Mica are not before 
us. Dr. Keenleyside would have a witness to speak to that question. 

| Mr, DracHMawn: Mr. Chairman, I have just a short question. On what dates, 
Mr. Williston, would you hope to let contracts in respect of Duncan, Arrow 
land Mica? 
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Mr. WiLLIston: This question is also the responsibility of the British : 
Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. However, I can say, from a govern-— 
ment policy standpoint, we hope to be able to let contracts in respect of 
aspects of Arrow and Duncan—and, “hope” is the way I have put it—within ; 
the month of October, 1964, provided that all the work is consummated by this 
committee and that ratification takes place. I would ask that you direct the 
question in respect of Mica to Dr. Keenleyside, even from the standpoint of 
the word “‘hope’’. q 
Mr. Davis: The financial benefits which we shall receive show the esti- — 
mated capacity at Mica creek at 1.8 million kilowatts and an estimated cost of — 
at-site power produced, if the treaty is completed in time, at between 1 and 13 P. 
mills per kilowatt hour. Would you agree with that? j 
Mr. WILuIston: These are estimates supplied to us by our engineers, 
and I accept them as engineering estimates. But, if you wish details vould have | 
them I would refer you to the engineers. I am sure Dr. Keenleyside would new 
a witness to answer that question. 
Mr. Davis: Do these estimates originate with the federal or British ccc 
bia government, or with the British Columbia entity? y 
Mr. WILLISTON: These estimates now are the complete responsibility of 
the British Columbia entity who have been charged with carrying out the 
definitive engineering, and they have to accept responsibility for the estimates - 
which are forthcoming. y 
Mr. Davis: In other words, your delegation is telling us that some time 
in the early 1970’s vary large amounts of power of the order of 1.8 millio 19 
kilowatts will be available at the Mica creek site at an at site cost of between 
1 and 14 mills per kilowatt hour. j 
Mr. WILLISTON: Well, you have asked two questions. In respect of the | 
one there is the assumption of machining and, in that regard, from the 
standpoint of policy the government of British Columbia always has taken the 
stand that Mica creek would be completed and would be machined and phased. 
into the operation. I should refer back again to article XVI in the white paper, 
where we have signed to the effect that British Columbia agrees that generators 
will be installed in the dam at Mica creek as soon as it is economically feasible. 
My paper yesterday indicated that we were sure at this stage we would © be 
proceeding directly to the installation of generation by the completion date 
in 1973. i 
Mr. Davis: Well, let me put it another way; assume markets are available 
—and this is a qualification you have made—and there is a very large amount 
of power potential generated as a result of this treaty in the early 1970’s at 
Mica creek, very low cost power, in the amount of 1.8 million kilowatts and in 
the order of 1 to 14 mills per kilowatt hour— : 
Mr. Wiuuiston: That is right. There is no argument on that. 


to Canada and British Columbia as a result of this treaty, and which is a direct 
and immediate result of it. a 


Canada. 
Mr. WILLISTON: Yes. 
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Mr. Wituistown: We are convinced in British Columbia, and even convinced 
from a policy standpoint, that the key to the economic feasibility and control 
of the Columbia river is the High Arrow project, and the advice we have re- 
_ ceived from our engineers has convinced us of that from the first. This is the 
"reason we have been so adamant in insisting that this project be a part of the 
_ over-all scheme. 

Mr. Davis: You would not be as free to operate Mica creek as you wished if 
you did not have the High Arrow. 


Mr. WILLISTON: It is impossible to put a regulation behind Mica creek. 
One of the main functions of High Arrow is to re-regulate the water from Mica 
_ creek. We are not worried so much about Mica creek, but this is the complete 
_ key of the generation of power at Downie and Revelstoke, and if there was any 
hindrance to the operation of the water flow to meet American requirements 
behind Mica it would damage our own generation position at Mica, Downie 
and Revelstoke. The complete feasibility of the whole thing is ensured by the 
_ High Arrow project. 

Mr. Davis: In respect of the order of magnitude of the downstream benefits 
_ reference was made in your brief yesterday to the fact the Canadian share of 
_ the downstream benefits in the late 1960’s would amount to 5 per cent of all 
the power sold in the United States Pacific northwest. This percentage figure 
_ will decline with the passage of time for two reasons, namely the growing power 
supply in the northwest and the decline in physical terms of the downstream 
_ benefits themselves. 


vn Mr. WILLISTON: Yes, and the statement concerning the financial value of 
downstream benefits has been covered in the white paper and, very adequately, 
by Mr. MacNabb. 

Wh, Mr. Davis: At the end of the 30 year period, in respect of the downstream 
benefits sale, would the 5 per cent figure drop to, say, 1 per cent or less, which 
_is just a complete guess on my part? 


Would you care to answer that question? 
e _ Mr. Witiston: I will have Mr. Kidd answer that question, if I may. 


Mr. Gorpon Kipp (Deputy Comptroller of Water Rights): At the end of 
the 30 year period the benefits of the downstream sale eventually would decline 
_toa smaller amount than in the initial stages. However, we cannot say how much 
that decline would be; it would depend on the economic conditions of load 
growth, as well as other factors which we cannot take into account at the present 
time, and which only can be estimated. However, we do know, regardless of what 
happens, there will be residual benefits left after the 30 year period and these 
have been estimated to have a value of between $5 million and $10 million a 
“year, so British Columbia can look forward to collecting these additional bene- 
fits after the 30 year period of sale. 


' _Mr. Davis: Would you agree that if the amount of the downstream benefits 
|Temained unchanged in the context of a growing power consumption in the 
‘United States Pacific northwest, say doubling every decade, that at the end of 
the 30 year period the downstream benefits would amount to about 1 per cent 
of the total sale in the Pacific northwest. 


i Mr. Kipp: Yes, that would be correct. The capacity would have declined 


r- 


Mr. Davis: The point is that these downstream benefits are relatively un- 
important and their importance is declining in the over-all United States Pacific 
/northwest picture as time passes, and the repatriation of these, regardless of 
their size, will not be a difficult matter in 30 years time. 
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Mr. Kipp: That is correct. There will be a strong interconnection between 
the United States and British Columbia. As a matter of fact there is a 500,000 — 

KV line planned at Blaine, and there would be no difficulty in bringing back 

these residual benefits to British Columbia if we wished to do so at that time. 
Mr. Davis: I have one further question to ask Mr. Williston having to do ~ 
with generation. There are several references made in your brief to generation 
particularly at pages 38, 40 and 42. For example at the bottom of page 37 7 
you refer to article XIII (1) of the treaty and state: \ 
This provision, contained in Article XIII (1) of the treaty, probit 
either country from making such diversions, except for consumptive © 
use, without the consent of the other. This would prohibit diversions 1 


for purely hydroelectric purposes without further negotiation and agree- — 
ment. ; 

You stress the words “purely hydroelectric purposes”. Is your iriver ee 
to the effect that diversions can be made for example in Canada as long as” 
the primary purpose is consumptive; whereas power production might be > 
purely incidental? . ‘i 

Mr. WILLISTON: That is our understanding. ’ 


Mr. Davis: Thank you. 
Mr. BrREwiIn: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a question along the lines | 
of the last question asked by Mr. Davis. Mr. Williston, how did you come to that | 
understanding? Is it embodied in any legal opinion? Who has given you to 
understand that to be the interpretation? 
Mr. Bonner: The philosophical background of the article in question — 
dealing with diversions is essentially concerned with volumes of waters and — 
run of the river plants, which are really what we are talking about in terms of — 
incidental electric generation and which do not interfere with volumes of water. | 
Consequently, diversions for consumptive purposes, for the purposes envisaged 
in the treaty, can at the same time be accompanied by run of the river genera- 
tion which does not interfere with the philosophical considerations of volume to | 
which the article in question is directed. Accordingly it is our view that this 
type of generation is entirely compatible with the article in question. BY 
Mr. Brewin: Mr. Bonner, I have listened to what you have said about th | 
philosophical view with interest, but have you legal opinions to support this — 
interpretation? This is a complicated matter to be dealt with by courts, lawyers, 
and experts of various sorts. I am wondering whether you can help us out by 
giving us any such expert opinion. I am not trying to downgrade your o n 
opinion but have you anything more than that? hi 
Mr. Bonner: I think I will stand on my own opinion at the moment if you 
are not going to downgrade it. ¥ 
Mr. BREWIN: I should like to see that opinion supported, if you have any 
support, Mr. Bonner. Pu 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron, are you ready to ask your questions? 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes. Mr. Williston, I am_ 
sure you will appreciate the fact that it is extremely difficult for those who 
have been on the outside to follow all the terms and developments of negotia=_ 
tions that have taken place leading up to this treaty. 1 am wondering whether — 
you can clear up some points which I have in mind. Did British Columbia have — 
representatives on the negotiating committee from the start. of negotiations? © 
Mr. WiLLIston: British Columbia has had representations on committees 
from the very beginning. It even had representatives on the international join 
engineering board appointed under the International Joint Commission. We 
have had representatives continuously on these committees. 


i ae ip i 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): When did the negotia- 
Wee 4tions start? 

bie Mr. WILLISTON: 1944 would be the date of the International Joint Commis- 
sion reference, and we had engineers associated at that time. One of the 
| engineers who has had the longest association is with me at the table here 
this morning. 

I personally joined the negotiations along with the then minister of 
northern affairs and national resources, the Hon. Jean Lesage, initially in the 
discussions which took place in 1956 and the actual meetings with the United 
States representatives which commenced in 1957. I have continuously repre- 
sented British Columbia from that date forth, or a representative of myself. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Was there at any time 
_ during these negotiations a consideration of the alternative plan known as 
sequence IXa? 


Mr. WILLISTON: All plans, as I indicated in my presentation yesterday, 
for the development of the Columbia river were given very serious considera- 
tion not only by the engineers associated and attached to the various govern- 
mental departments but by consultants outside of departmental control. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That was not quite what 
I wanted to know, Mr. Williston. 


Mr. WILLISTON: The answer to your question is yes, it was given very 
thorough consideration. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): What I really wanted 
to know was: Was sequence IXa presented at any time by the Canadian 
_ delegation including the British Columbia representatives as a basis for a 
Columbia river treaty? 


! Mr. WILLISTON: You must understand the nature of the negotiations, 
_ Mr. Cameron, before you can properly phrase that question because, as was 
pointed out in my notes yesterday, the I.J.C. report which was presented in 
_ 1958 gave three methods by which the river could be developed, but because 
of limitations attached thereto it indicated that not one of them could be 
accepted as presented and placed into operation, and that such matters as 
sequence of construction, the effects of the international border and so on 
__ would have to be taken into consideration. 

May I say briefly as a policy stand that the British Columbia government 
took the position that we would store in British Columbia as much water as we 
_ could economically be paid for in the United States, and once we determined 
the amount of water which the United States was willing to pay us for, then 
_we got to the stage of placing that water in reservoirs to the maximum 
advantage to the province of British Columbia. In placing that water in 
_ reservoirs every means and method of handling that water was examined in 
detail. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Williston, according 
_ to your statement you sat in on the actual negotiations that lead to this treaty, 

apart from the very preliminary ones which took place years ago. Can you 
tell us if at any point during the negotiations with United States representatives 
_ the government of Canada proposed a Columbia river treaty based on what is 
_ known as sequence IXa? 


Mr. WILLISTON: The answer is no. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): At no time did the 
Canadian government present sequence IXa as a basis for a treaty on the 
Columbia? 
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Mr. Wiutiston: Sequence IXa was discussed with the negotiating team 
including the High Arrow but at no time did we present a scheme of develop- 
ment that did not include the High Arrow scheme. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): At no time did the 
Canadian government, and you are speaking of the Canadian delegation when 
you say “we”, present sequence [Xa as a basis for a treaty on the Columbia? 

Mr. WILLISTON: There were no representations in which we were not 
joined. i 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): At no time was any — 
plan proposed that excluded the High Arrow proposition? 

Mr. Wiuttston: There was no plan formally put forth in so far as negotia- — 
tions were concerned that did not include the High Arrow proposition. Among ~ 
ourselves, certainly there was discussion about the matter but when it came 
to the actual presentation of the plan the answer to your question is no. 

Mr. FLeminc (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I have a question which I should — 
like to ask as I think it is very important. Discussions took place between the | 
representatives of the government of Canada and the representatives of the q 
government of British Columbia, but by the time they came to mutual agree- 4 
ment to approach the United States the plan had been discarded. Is that © 
correct? 

Mr. WILLISTON: No. 

Mr. FueEmMInG (Okanagan-Revelstoke): The plan had been discussed 4 
between the representatives of the government of Canada and the representa- 
tives of the government of British Columbia but in their approach to the — 
United States as a consequence of those discussions the plan had been removed ~ 
from consideration. a 

Mr. WiLListon: Yes, that plan as you mentioned it, had been removed — 
from discussion. nM 

Mr. Davis: In other words, the McNaughton plan, in common terminology, — 
was not officially advanced for negotiation with the United States? j 

Mr. WILLISTON: That is right. A 

Mr. Herripce: Could you define your use of the two words: “officially” and 
“formally”? Are you speaking of a formal document? ia 

Mr. WILLISTON: Whether it was a formal document or whether it was not 
from the standpoint of economics and common sense— i” 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I am not concerned with economics and common sense. 
What I want to know is what went on at these negotiations. 

Mr. WILLISTON: I can just say it was not presented. 


Mr. Herrwce: I have a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. Have > 
you any knowledge of the fact that negotiations were broken off and Mr. 
Fulton had to report back to the cabinet because of your refusal to consider 


sequence I[Xa? 
Mr. WILLISTON: It is not a fact. 
Mr. HreRRIDGE: You have no knowledge of that? 
Mr. WILLISTON: No. 


Mr. GELBER: Mr. Williston, I presume you are familiar with the corre- 
spondence between the Secretary of State for External Affairs and General 
McNaughton, which was distributed to the committee. Have you seen copies 
of that? 


I have not seen it. 
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_ Mr. Byrne: I do not wish to interrupt Mr. Gelber but I had a supple- 
entary question dealing with the McNaughton plan. 
i The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry; maybe you would like to ask your supple- 
-Mentary question now. 
oe Mr. Byrne: My question deals entirely with the very matter that has 
been raised with respect to sequence IX, or the so-called McNaughton plan. 
Could Mr. Williston tell me if it is a fact that the so-called McNaughton 
plan Was a requirement in the Canadian negotiators’ thinking with respect to 
the diversion to the Fraser river—that is the complete diversion of the entire 
Columbia river system into the Fraser river—which was, as everyone recalls, 
the main negotiating anchor that General McNaughton used to convince the 
United States authorities of the need for a return of downstream benefits? 


_ Mr. WILuIston: With respect, I cannot answer for the thinking that was 
the minds of the Canadian government, Mr. Byrne, so I would rather let 


However, to give some clarification, and everyone here is groping, let 
ne say first of all that we never discussed the McNaughton plan as such dur- 
hg the negotiations. At the start we did not know how much water could 
rofitably be sold and we accepted certain storage basins as a start. We first 
f all accepted the storage basins of High Arrow, Duncan and Mica creek. 
Nn our initial investigations, before we had a firm answer from the United 
tates representatives and before our engineers were able to come up with 
jatistics, maybe a year went by during which we argued between the 
15 million acre feet and 25 million acre feet which could be sold and used 
effectively by the United States authorities. We accepted the High Arrow and 
the Duncan, we accepted the Mica creek, and we accepted the necessity of 
placing additional storage in the headwaters of the Columbia-Kootenay system, 
if it was required. That was the position of the province of British Columbia 
and we proceeded on that basis. Gradually, as the field narrowed and we 
eventually found that only 15.5 million acre feet of water could be effectively 
used and paid for by the United States authorities and which was profitable to 
British Columbia, we then assigned that water storage to the projects which 
aad already been determined as part of the system. Once we had assigned 
15.5 million acre feet of water, there was no economic or feasible place to put 
my more storage into the system. However, at the time when we were discuss- 
mg 15.5 million acre feet as opposed to 25 million acre feet quite frankly 
here was an additional 10 million acre feet which flowed between storages 
Ip and down the Kootenay and the Columbia river system. These were the 
ast added storages and when they in fact became uneconomic they were 
‘xcluded altogether. I believe there has been quite a bit of confusion in your 
ah : ‘ : 
nind concerning those discussions and how the change came about. 


_ Mr. Byrne: My question, perhaps more simply put, is as follows: Would 
t not have been absolutely necessary to have diverted the Kootenay into 
he Columbia in order to make a complete diversion into the Fraser river 
f any economic value whatsoever? It seems to me this is the reason why 
he McNaughton plan has become fixed in the public mind as the most impor- 
pt plan for Canada while in reality when the Fraser river diversion became 
0 longer feasible it was then that we changed to the present sequence. 


ra Mr. WiLListon: British Columbia never at any time accepted the feasibil- 
y of the diversion of the water from the Columbia to the Fraser river, there- 
we any statement I might make would have no meaning whatsoever. We 
aver at any time accepted the feasibility of that diversion. 

- Mr. Genser: Mr. Williston, I am going to read you a few statements from 
tters by General McNaughton, and I would like to have your comments. You 
| 20590—2 
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violence to General McNaughton’s correspondence but I would like to hear your 
comments. The Secretary of State for External Affairs told the committee that 
the resource being owned by British Columbia the choice of sites was ultimately 
the decision, if not in the first instance at a later date, of the province of British 
Columbia. General McNaughton, on August 22, 1963 wrote to the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs: i 
I recall that the engineering consultants appointed by the pai 
Columbia government appear to have been given terms of reference 
strictly confined to the treaty projects only. At any rate, their published 
reports do not embrace the alternatives, and in particular the very great 
advantages to Canada which I consider we would secure from sequence 
IXa are not reflected in their presentations. ; 


\ 


What were the terms of reference that were restricted? 

Mr. WrILLIston: Again I would direct any references of that nature to Dr. 
Keenleyside for a specific answer. As a general policy statement, I would say 
that when we came to definitive engineering, finally, it was within the terms 
of the treaty projects as they were set forth. At that time we had no alterna 
tive, I think, but to examine those in detail. 

Prior to that, the reference which was made to Crippen-Wright, which I 
mentioned in my presentation, was very, very broad indeed. The Crippen- 
Wright representation and examination took into full account the reeommenda- 
tions which had been placed in the international engineering board report 
including sequence IXa. They used all that material in their general examina 
tion to make a recommendation to the British Columbia government. There- 
fore, I do not accept the fact that we restricted them in any way in the exam: 
ination of that material for the greatest good in so far as we were concerned. 


Mr. Brewin: May I ask a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHarrMAN: Mr. Brewin. 
Mr. Brewin: In connection with that, will the published reports of Crip- 
pen-Wright be made available to us in order that we may see whether Genera 
McNaughton or this witness is correct? Are Crippen-Wright’s reports to bi 
filed or made available to us? 
The CHAIRMAN: I am not in a position to say what will be filed by Crippen 
Wright. I think a supplementary question would have to be addressed to t 
witnesses. ¢ 
Mr. Brewtn: Perhaps I should address my question to Mr. Williston. 
Mr. Williston, can you furnish us with published reports which you say 
took into full account sequence I[Xa, upon which its rejection was recom- 
mended? a 
Mr. Wituiston: It took into account all possible developments of th 
Columbia river that were before us, and we are willing to table a copy of thi 
report. There is one available and we are willing to table it with the cor 
mittee. I have already tabled it in British Columbia a year ago and copies were 
made available to the federal government. We are willing to table copies with 
this committee also. : 
Mr. GELBER: General McNaughton says: AY 


I do not agree that the government of British Columbia is the gove 
ment responsible for final selection, by which I understand you m 
the ultimate decision. The Columbia and the Kootenay are rivers whi 
flow out of Canada, and, under the British North America Act, Can 
by the International River Improvements Act, has asserted jurisdict 
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~ Do you want to comment upon that? That passage is contained in the letter 
-- of September 23, 1963. 

; Mr. WILLISTON: We take a definite stand in British Columbia that the hydro 
_ power located on rivers within the province is a provincial resource and comes 
_ within the provincial responsibility. We acknowledge the fact that there are 

certain provisions which must be made in so far as an international river 
is concerned. However, we take the stand that we meet those provisos; 

that the fact that those provisos are present does not in fact give the power 

to the persons who demand certain restrictions or certain requirements of us; 

that go so far as to present a plan for the development of the river which is a 
provincial resource. 

; I will let my colleague speak legally on this. 


Mr. Bonner: I do not want to say it legally; I would prefer to say it more 
simply. The assertion of the jurisdiction of the international rivers bill does 
_ not go to the proprietary interest; and this is the basic point. 

Mr. GELBER: I have one more point with regard to principles. 

General McNaughton, in his letter of September 23, 1963, talks about 
the Dorr plan with its manifest advantages to Canada, and cost saving, power 
production, and flexibility of regulation for Mica and the other great Canadian 
_ plants, and what now turns out as a result of experience to be the paramount 
hecessity of maintaining Canadian jurisdiction and control over waters of 
Canadian origin. 

Mr. WILLISTON: We just do not agree with the statement. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge, you have a supplementary question? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, following the question of the commencement 
of negotiations and the federal government’s position, I have the text of 
the speech here which was given to me by Mr. Fulton. This speech was made 
in Prince George on Tuesday, November 28, 1961, and I quote in part: 


Another Bennett dodge concerned the Libby dam—he has gone up and 
down this province trying to sell the proposition that this was an 
Ottawa give-away—the fact is that Libby was inevitable once the 
Bennett government vetoed dams on the Columbia river—I refer to 
Bull river, Dorr—the Luxor division, which together with Mica, the 
federal negotiators of the treaty would have preferred. 


Mr. Williston, does that indicate that the negotiations started with the 
federal government preferring sequence IXa? 

Mr. WILLISTON: No, that happens to refer to a matter in which certain 
individuals took a stand which was completely contrary to all the evidence 
presented before them by the economists, by the engineers and by everyone 
else who had anything to do with the project. It was thoroughly discussed on 
the basis of the reports of the economists and the engineers, and those indi- 
viduals have been here. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Who are the individuals? 

Mr. WILLISTON: Those individuals are here, and certainly Mr. MacNabb 
can bring you back to specific detail. Mr. Parkinson has also been here, I under- 
_ stand. The matter has been considered in great detail. The British Columbia gov- 
ernment and its representatives have always accepted advice tendered to them 
| by the experts available for consultation. 

: Mr. BREWIN: May I ask a supplementary question? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Brewin. 

Mr. BREwIn: Who are the individuals? The minister referred to individuals 
| who rejected all this vast accumulation. 
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Mr. Wruuiston: The consensus of the negotiating team as a whole was to 3 
reject the views of these individuals. 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Who were the individuals — 
who rejected the stand taken by Mr. Fulton? Who were they? a 
Mr. ByrNE: Obviously Mr. Fulton was one. 
Mr. Wiiuiston: It is Mr. Fulton’s statement. I suggest you question him. 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You made the statement — 
now, Mr. Williston, that this was the result of certain individuals flying in the © 
face of economic and engineering reports. Can you refer to anyone but the r 
official negotiators of the government of Canada? 
Mr. Wiuuiston: No, because they were represented by Mr. Fulton. I would f 
ask you to ask Mr. Fulton. f 
Mr. ByrnE: Was General McNaughton one of the individuals? 
The CHAIRMAN: The next person on my list is Mr. Herridge. I would like © 
to give Mr. Herridge a chance to ask questions, but Mr. Gelber has a series of . 
questions to put to the witnesses. If each member of the committee is so — 
broken up— q 
Mr. Byrne: Are they broken up? 
The CHAIRMAN: —in his series of questions by the supplementaries, the : 
effect will be that we will have no co-ordination. 
Mr. WILLISTON: I will answer two questions here. The two people in the 
committee who expressed that view were Mr. Fulton and Mr. Greene. 
Mr. Herripce: They represented the federal government? 


Mr. WILLISTON: Yes. 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Then the federal govern- 
ment was advancing [Xa? a 
Mr. Wittiston: Neither of those gentlemen was in the position of chairman — 
of the committee presenting the co-ordinated view of the federal government 
at any time. h 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I would not like any member to be precluded 
from asking questions, but I do not think we should spend time on questions tha 
will lead to repetitive answers by the witnesses. I would ask the co-operation of 
all members to ensure that the committee is not loaded with too many supple- 
mentary questions. j 
Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, you are looking at me. I do not know whether 
this lecture is directed at me. However, I was trying to obtain an answer to the” 
question from this witness. ia 
Mr. Byrne: The Chairman is a little cross-eyed; he was actually looking 
at me! a 
The CHAIRMAN: It is a weakness of mine to look at the best looking members 
of the committee! 4 
Mr. Gelber? 4 
Mr. GELBER: In conformity with the request of Mr. Williston, I will reserve 
my other questions on General McNaughton’s correspondence for Dr. Keenley- 
side. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge? iz 
Mr. HerrwcE: First of all, I do want to credit the minister with what I 
would term a very smooth presentation yesterday. I remember during the hear 
ings on the Kaiser dam in 1955 the minister’s colleague, who is sitting beside 
him, made a very excellent presentation at that time and was compliment 
from all sides; it was a presentation in support of the Kaiser dam. I rememb 
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the time Mr. Paget gave evidence as being opposed to flooding High Arrow 
am, and things of that sort. That was very convincing to some people. 

Would the minister say in view of the experience the government has 
gained since that time, that the government’s representatives were wrong on 
_ that occasion in promoting the Kaiser dam? 


Mr. WILLISTON: No, I would not say they were wrong. I would say that 


4 
and that the circumstances which were before the committee, the group, and 
_ the government of the day, were such that I support the decision and I think 
ee they made the right decision at the time. 

i 


; Mr. HERRIDGE: They said it was the best way to develop the Columbia 
river at that time. 


Mr. WILLISTON: And that is right, at that time. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: What has caused you to change your opinion? 


Mr. WILLISTON: Ten years and a profoundly different attitude on the part 
| of the United States as a whole in their willingness to commence negotiations 
Fa on the jointly beneficial projects for the river. Remember, at the time the Kaiser 
_ agreement was given forth there was absolutely no co-ordination and co-opera- 
_ tion with the American people at all; they took the distinct stand that they 
Y would never pay for the upstream storage, and because they would not of course, 
it was on that basis—and this is generally an assumption—I would assume 
a that General McNaughton secured approval of the federal government at the 
_ time to carry out an engineering study to divert water from the Columbia to the 


_ Fraser river, since the American government showed no indication whatsoever 


f . 
_ of co-operating on storage costs. 
bid 


om Mr. HERRIDGE: What would you say in the light of history and experience 
"you have had? Would you say it was fortunate that Canada and the federal 
" government vetoed the Kaiser dam? 

a Mr. WILLISTON: My colleague was in harness at that time. I became minister 
.* in 1956. He might care to offer a few remarks himself. 


- -Mr. Bonner: I would say it was extremely fortunate that the federal gov- 
ernment plan that is represented by Bill No. 3 did not in fact become law in 
_ Canada, and that we made the recommendations which were originally indicated, 
_ because if this bill had not been altered, British Columbia would not be in a 
_ position to profit under the treaty that we have today. 


My Mr. Herr1DGE: Is it possible that the federal government of that day vetoed 
th Kaiser dam and refused to support it? 


i Mr. BONNER: I think that the federal government was motivated by the 
report and considerations in the bill which was brought before the house at 
. time, and I am glad that my view has prevailed. 

i Mr. HeERRIDGE: On February 5, 1964, Mr. Jack Davis wrote an interesting 
letter to a good friend of mine in which he said: 


i 
4 
! 


Mit 


i This is a new figure as far as I am concerned. High figures have purposely 
i been “leaked out” by the Canadian and British Columbia governments 
a with a view to influencing our negotiations with the United States. 


__ I was interested in this, not because we were concerned about the United 
States, but whether there was a certain leak of negotiations behind the stage, 
as it were. Since that time you have denied that there was any. Would you 
Please tell us who was telling the truth? 


_ Mr. Witutston: I would assume that since Mr. Davis is a member of the 


‘committee, the committee might in camera very well resolve such problems. I 
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would say that, from the circumstances indicated, the presentations at all times, 
in so far as my engineers were concerned, the representatives on behalf of 
British Columbia, that our presentations in this matter were absolute. And I 
would go further and say that with respect to Hon. Paul Martin, who has been — 
with us at the time—I can say this in absolute sincerity and as strongly as I ~ 
can—his presentation and the integrity of his presentation were absolute, not é 
only in the presentation itself but in every assumption and word that we have 
had from that individual since we have sat down in negotiation at any level. i 
We have never had to back up. I would just as soon say that out here in public, : 
because it has been absolute. 7 
Mr. HERRIDGE: You do not deny then that Mr. Davis is telling the truth? © 
Mr. Wituiston: Any such question is irrelevant and has nothing whatever 
to do with providing for development for either Canada or British Columbia. 
Mr. Davis: Is Mr. Herridge drawing from this that the United States was in # 
some way inveigled? 
Mr. Herripce: No. c 
Mr. Davis: Inveigled into paying more for the downstream benefits than ‘ 
it should have? ‘ 
Mr. HERRIDGE: No. 
Mr. Davis: That is the logical conclusion to your last question. 
Mr. HerripcE: I was just concerned with the last question about the 
government leaking false figures to the press. j 
Mr. MacponaLp: Why then does Mr. Herridge ask these questions if he is 
drawing nothing from them? t 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I regard Mr. Davis as an honourable gentleman. if 
The CHAIRMAN: We must not quarrel within the family! 
Mr. DinspaLe: On page 3 of Mr. Williston’s brief he makes the statement — 
that “the happy result was the signing of the Columbia treaty on January 17, 
1961.” To me that statement would suggest, notwithstanding the difference of © 
opinion which may have existed during the various stages of the negotiations, © 
that at the time of the signing of the treaty the government of British Co- 
lumbia was coming into complete agreement with that treaty. Is that conclusion » 


a correct one? ‘i 
Mr. WiLuiston: That conclusion is correct; and as you know, along with a 
Mr. Hamilton, latterly in your capacity as joint chairman, we both agreed to 
it at that time, yourself and myself. . 
Mr. DINsDALE: Yes. Now in reference to my service on the committee, as” 
joint chairman with Mr. Hamilton, I think the only part I played in the nego- 
tiations was in the concluding committee meeting when this agreement was | 
reached. Would you then say, Mr. Chairman, or would the witness then say, — 
that the main purpose of the protocol was to clarify and to underscore some — 
of the points made in this original treaty particularly with reference to the 
handling of the rent control machinery, and also with respect to the disposition - 
of the downstream benefits, and specifically to points of that kind? ‘ 


Mr. WILLISTON: I would say that the basic treaty and documents drawn — 
up were the result of the efforts of the engineers and other specialists who were — 
intimately associated with that work for a matter of some five or six years. 
I was one of them. We became loaded with basic background material and we 
read into certain documents meanings which would not readily be accepted 
by others. The fact is that there was a degree of ambiguity in certain of 
the articles that were within the treaty. These were brought to attention; 
and a fresh look was taken by people who in fact had deep association with 
the formulation of the various clauses in the treaty. I think it has been 
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to the ultimate benefit of Canada and British Columbia certainly that a clari- 
_ fication did take place and that certain things were spelled out in greater detail 
to prevent argument on these matters in the future, 

ie I will return to your opening statement and say that the foundation for 
_ the treaty was well and truly laid. The treaty and the whole procedure has 
_ been improved by this very detailed look which has been taken at it, and the 
_ protocol which has been added to it. The protocol would have had no great 
value had not the foundation work done in the first instance been basically 


good. I think everybody insists that that is so. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Williston being so forthright in that 
statement, I presume he would agree that before the government of Canada 
‘signed the treaty with the United States, this viewpoint was confirmed in 
writing. I believe in response to Mr. Davis’ question, Mr. Williston indicated 
_ there was some correspondence with Mr. Fulton which indicated the govern- 
ment of British Columbia basically was in agreement. 


Mr. WILLISTon: I am prepared to file with the committee, if it so desires, 
i every bit of correspondence which has taken place over the years between all 
_ responsible persons in British Columbia and the federal government, both in 
wires, letters, and anything else which may be pertinent to this question. How- 
ever, I would say this: The actual signing of the treaty—let us set this in 
background. Remember that British Columbia insisted a treaty document be 
agreed to in essence, and that it then be set on the table while we proceeded 
with the necessary engineering and licensing of the project, because we insisted 
you cannot license a project on a provincial resource through an international 
agreement. At the same instant we knew you could not license a resource unless 
there was basic agreement in respect of what this treaty would encompass. 
So, it was always our understanding that the treaty document would be brought 
to a stage and placed on the table, and that once our licensing and engineering 
_had been completed and we were in a position to move, action would be taken. 
i As you know, the political circumstance in the United States was such that 
it became desirable to sign the treaty by the then republican administration 
before the officers associated with the negotiation left office. In that regard 
| the first letter I received was a letter from Mr. Fulton close to the date of 
January 12 indicating that the federal government, with our concurrence, 
‘would like to take advantage of this situation so that it would not be necessary 
to renegotiate the whole treaty document with the democratic administration. We 
agreed to that, and at the same time expressed a reservation which had to be 
taken care of prior to any ratification by the Canadian government. I think that 
‘is the statement. That reservation was stated in letters by myself and in letters 
by Premier Bennett at that time, and both were filed with the federal govern- 
ment prior to the actual signing of the treaty document on J anuary 17, 1961. 


_. Mr. Dinspae: From Mr. Williston’s remarks, Mr. Chairman, I conclude that 
|he regarded the continuing good relations with the United States government 
|as of prime importance. Based on that fact, would he agree that the major 
|breakthrough made by the government of Canada in negotiating with the United 
States was getting the agreement of the United States government to make 
available or return 50 per cent of the downstream benefit. 


| Mr. Wituiston: I can only say that was the result of the negotiation. I do 
‘not think you can exclude any part of an agreement. You either have to take 
‘the agreement as a whole and Say it is basically good or is not good. Certainly, 
‘the availability to us or payment for half the power made available established 
‘the economic feasibility of the projects in so far as we were concerned. That 
‘has always been a matter of conflict which I will not deny, but remember that 
from the beginning—through representations of my colleague which the record 
will confirm—British Columbia demanded there be allowance for the sale of 
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downstream power benefit in the United States. That clause was made a 
part of the treaty document at our insistence from the very beginning. I wi 
go further and say that under the circumstance that we had carried out no 


would be made, but we demanded there be authority that such a negotiation 
could be carried out. 
It was only in the light of subsequent events, in transferring the down-— 
stream benefit to an actual value which assisted us with the project, that we 
literally adopted the strong position which has been our position from that day 
forth. 
Mr. CamERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): May 1 ask a supplement- 
ary question? Mr. Williston, to what do you attribute the United States agree- 
ment of recognition of the principle of downstream benefit? } 
Mr. Wuiuiston: I think I am in no position to give a reason for what any 
body else for which I am not responsible. I would have to ask somebody 
who is responsible to give the reason they made the decision they happened 
to make. I cannot give it. 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You would not say tha 
possibly General McNaughton’s expenditure of funds in the International Joi 
Commission to establish the feasibility of a diversion to the Fraser river had 
something to do with that sudden change of policy? i 
Mr. Witiiston: I do not think so. Now you have passed the fact and are up 
in the realm of pure supposition. The United States authorities knew as well as 
we did—they were up there—that the whole question of the diversion of the 
Columbia river to the Fraser, or into the Thompson—the most valuable fishe 
chain in British Columbia—was completely unrealistic even in the beginnin 
and until somebody resolved this over-all problem of fish and power it was a 
red herring. You did not ask for it, but my own view is that when the 
Peace river became a reality, the United States authorities knew we were no 
completely dependent upon the Columbia river, and that is the time the 
decided to talk business in so far as Columbia river development was con 
cerned. a 
Mr. HerRIDGE: That was afterwards. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dinsdale has the floor. \ 
Mr. Dinspaue: Referring to the matter of definite information concerning 
the fiscal feasibility of the project at the time the treaty was signed, M 
Williston has made the statement that the making available of the downstream 
benefit assured the government of British Columbia that this would be a 
economically feasible power project. I would like to ask Mr. Williston wheth: 
it is true that while there was no specific information concerning the finan 
aspect of the project, nonetheless there had been sufficient information availab 
from various consultants to assure the government of British Columbia t 
this was an entirely economically feasible scheme. Inasmuch as British 
Columbia is a high cost power area, I think perhaps your criterion might hav 
been that power would be made available at lower than a 5 mill rate. Ha 
you any comments in that respect? i 
Mr. WILLISTON: May I first make a comment because I made what amount’ 
in your interpretation now, to a misstatement. 
I should have said that the return of downstream benefits or the availab 
of that power to us established a basis of feasibility for the economic const 
tion of the plants on the Columbia river. Apparently I should not have st 
that position as such because at that time we had not, in fact, engine 
any of the projects; we did not have any definitive engineering at all, as W 
required. But, from the estimates and from the basis from which we 
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orking it appeared at that stage we had a project which was feasible. It had 
ill to be proved out, and that was the position which we were taking in 
e province. 


| Mr. DINSDALE: I would conclude you were assured power would be made 
_ available at a cost lower than 5 mills. 

Mr. WILLISTON: At that stage of the game before the engineering was com- 
_ plete and before we had any actual knowledge of the final quantities of any- 
_ thing we were still in the estimate stage. British Columbia took a very, very 
_ strong stand that no figures on cost should be presented or should be used 
__ at that stage of the game until they could be backed by some competent engi- 
_ neering advice. And, in justice, we were highly alarmed, if I may say so, 
Mm that in certain quarters very close figures as to cost were presented when no 
% licence had been given and no engineering of a definitive nature had taken 
_ place. No final agreement had been reached and yet people were coming out and 
; using figures purportedly correct to a hundredth of a mill for power costs. We 
took a very strong stand in British Columbia against such figures being 


oe Mr. DINSDALE: Now if I might pursue the questioning one stage further, 
bi following the signing of the treaty the two outstanding problems were the 
_ disposition of the downstream benefits and the price of the sale of the 
_ downstream benefits, and this is in the latter stages of the negotiations. I would 
_ take it that once the federal government had made the decision to reverse the 
long standing policy on prohibition of power export this resolved the main 
_ difficulty in coming to the final decisions concerning this power project. 


‘a ‘Mr. WILuIiston: In theory, that is correct; in practice it was impossible 
} to achieve until a federal government representative at cabinet level was 
willing to sit in on the negotiations and to assure the Americans that an 
agreement reached would be backed, in fact, by the government of Canada. 
_ And, I must say that we did not arrive at that negotiation position wherein 
the minister took that position until the Hon. Paul Martin made himself 
_ available and spoke on behalf of the government of Canada, so that the people 
(ae in the United States knew that they were actually negotiating in good faith, 
| and that if a negotiation was finalized it would be recommended and backed 
by the Canadian government. 


i Mr. DINSDALE: Now, the decision was made following a reference to the 
‘national energy board which, after careful study, indicated that it would be 


13 feasible to economically reverse this long standing prohibition. I notice at 
i page 4 in the brief says: 


‘ At this point liaison between the then federal government and the 
it government of British Columbia broke down. 


oot Was this liaison not restored at a later date when Mr. Fleming assumed 
Tesponsibility for conducting negotiations? ; 
1 Mr. WILLISTON: The liaison which actually led to progress in negotiations 
ing broke down at that point and I, as representative of the government of British 
Columbia, was never again in conference with representatives of the then 
federal government until they no longer had responsibility for office. It is true, 
as you have said, Mr. Dinsdale, that as a supplement to our agreement, a 
| Meeting between finance ministers Premier Bennett and the Hon. Mr. Fleming 
did take place and was negotiated from March, 1961, and it was agreed that 
- the outcome of the financial arrangements to be finalized between govern- 
_Ments, which were involved with these technicalities, should proceed. But, 
even though that did not occur, I attempted to re-establish technical discus- 
| sions with a liaison committee because certain very serious matters affecting 
we 
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the Columbia river and, eventually, the treaty, came before me, which had — 
nothing whatsoever to do with the financial arrangements which were being 
discussed between Premier Bennett and the Hon. Mr. Fleming. But, I was 
unable to establish those meetings. At least, the request I made to my co- © 
chairman, the Hon. Mr. Hamilton, to re-establish these discussions never 
was finalized. As a matter of fact, I only received a reply to my request from 
his executive assistant. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Would it be fair to say that following the former govern- — 
ment’s announcement that export of power would be admitted as government — 
policy it then became possible to negotiate with the Americans on specific ‘ 
terms in respect of the price and the sale of the downstream benefits, which 
is basic to the success of the scheme. 

Mr. WILLIsToN: I would say that complete credit can be taken for a © 
policy change position in so far as the export of power was concerned, and 
until that position had been taken, of course, it was impossible for those of 
us responsible in British Columbia to even initiate responsible discussions 
with the United States because we had no way of knowing whether or not 
they would be honoured by the government of Canada. So, they were purely 
of a supplementary nature. To get around the problem at that time we took 1 
the stand, rightly or wrongly, that these downstream benefits were not, in | 
fact, power exported; it was power generated at United States generators. i 
It was never in Canada and, therefore, we took the philosophical stand, if # 
you will, in carrying out our negotiations, that such power need not come 4 
within the jurisdiction of the power export arrangements. That is how we ¥ 
carried on the discussions. I can assure you that the whole matter was clarified ? 
when a stand was definitely taken by the government that the export of 
power and sale of downstream benefits would be honoured, and your group — 
at that time made a policy decision. . 

1 
&) 
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Mr. DINSDALE: Perhaps I could conclude my questions on this point. 
I should like to make one further observation; the export of power policy was — 
not made as of that statement of March, 1962, specifically with reference to — 
the Columbia river project, but also took into consideration the possibility of © 
developing a Nelson River project. Would you say, Mr. Williston, that this — 
policy, combined with the move to develop a national power grid, gave the — 


4 


government of British Columbia considerable encouragement in its power ~ 


plans? t 
Mr. WILLISTON: Absolutely. 7 
Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a supplementary question. | 


Did the previous government in power in Ottawa make it explicit to the 
province of British Columbia, when it had this change of heart in respect of © 
the export of power, that it was prepared to sell its downstream benefit of 
power from the Columbia for a sufficient period of years to make the Columbia 
treaty projects financially feasible? a 

Mr. WiLuIston: May I say that they never said anything which would | 
discredit this statement. I do not think they were positive in saying anything © 
which would encourage us, but we as a group proceed forward so long © 
as we are not discouraged. They have never said anything which would ~ 
discourage us. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Davis used the phrase “change — 
of heart’. It was not a change of heart, it was a change of long standing Liberal | 
policy. | x 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, after these delightful asides I should like to 
draw your attention to the fact that we agreed to adjourn at 12.30. We have © 
now gone 15 minutes over time. va 
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An hon. MEMBER: Mr. Chairman, it is only 11.45. 
Mr. Groos: It just seems like 12.30. 
Mr. WILLIsTon: I am sorry we have been so boring. 


4 The CHAIRMAN: I was beginning to feel sorry for Mr. Williston but I will 

- now recognize Mr. Brewin. 

ib Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, in an attempt to straighten the record I should 
like to read a portion of a statement made by Mr. Harkness in the House of 
Commons on March 6, 1964 in respect of the matter which we have discussed 

earlier. I should like to call Mr. Williston’s attention to these remarks and ask 


him to make comment. Perhaps I should preface my remarks by saying that 
_Mr. Harkness said: 


a I was exposed for a longer period and more intensively, I think, 
4 to the problems and ramifications of the Columbia river project than 


anyone else in the house, except the hon. member for Qu’appelle 
(Mr. Hamilton). 


Then Mr. Harkness went on to say: 


I think there is no question that we could have secured a better 
treaty with the United States than the one now under consideration. 


I know you do not agree with that observation. 
Mr. Harkness then continued as follows: 


It will immediately be asked: Why did we not get a better treaty? 


Mr. Harkness then goes on to say that he was convinced that a general 
plan of development very much along the lines of the proposal put forward 
by General McNaughton would have resulted in greater long term advantages. 
However, he says, to adopt what is generally referred to as the McNaughton 
plan would have involved the flooding of the east Kootenay region. 


Then he states: 


The province of British Columbia absolutely refused to agree to any 
scheme which would involve the flooding of those areas. This was the 
basic reason why the McNaughton plan, about which we have heard so 
much, was not proceeded with. 


That statement does not seem to be consistent with what you have said 
here today, Mr. Williston. 


: Mr. WILLISTON: All I can say is that Mr. Harkness, to my knowledge, 
never was a part of any of the discussions which took place in respect of this 
subject and how he speaks so positively as to what the reasons happened to 
hhave been in respect of any decisions which were taken at any time I have 
no idea. I would say finally, as I have already stated and tried to state as 
forcefully as I could, we were selling a quantity of water under controlled 
storage from which we could acquire a profit for the people of Canada and 
| British Columbia, and there was no economic profit associated with the flooding 
of the east Kootenay valley. When there is no economic advantage to be 
| obtained from flooding a valley in the mountainous province of British Columbia 
we are strongly opposed to such flocding without any attached compensatory 
|value. Certainly we took a very strong stand against this at that stage because 
there were no indications that there were any compensatory measures to be 
/obtained by our province on behalf of the people of the province or the 
people of Canada. 
Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Harkness then stated: 


Therefore the responsibility for the fact that we are now debating a treaty 
which is not the best treaty that could have been secured must fall 
squarely on the shoulders of the government of British Columbia. 
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He goes on to say: 
I think there is no question that we did the very best we could under 
those circumstances. 


In other words, what Mr. Harkness is saying as I see it, is that in his view 
at any rate, the McNaughton plan was rejected because of the objections of Brit- 
ish Columbia and that the responsibility for the debate on the second best treaty 
must fall on the shoulders of the government of the province of British Colum- 
bia. Do you agree with the assessment of the situation? ‘ 

Mr. WILLISTON: I state most positively that the treaty we have succeeded ir 
negotiating is the best possible treaty that could have been negotiated under th 
present circumstances. I will go further than that and say that it is a better 
treaty than I thought we were going to be able to negotiate as time passed. ; 

I should like to accept the credit on behalf of British Columbia and say 
that it was due to our efforts solely that such a treaty was obtained. I canno ) 
do that in all justice because a great number of technical officers and a great 
number of men in the political sphere have contributed as much as we have in 
British Columbia to the finalization of this document. I absolutely reject the 
statement of Mr. Harkness that this is a second best treaty. As far as 1a a 
concerned it is the best treaty obtainable. I will admit that it is even better, in 
the final outcome owing to these negotiations, than I thought we were going to 
be able to obtain. 

Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask one or two questions 0: ; 
Mr. Williston. 3 

First of all at page 6 of your statement, Mr. Williston, you state that the 
British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority has spent over $10 million for 
engineering studies and investigations in preparation for construction of the 
treaty projects. I am wondering whether that $10 million has been included in 
the federal government capital costs for projects and I refer to the figure of 
$447.7 million as set out in table 8 at page 96 of the white paper. 

Mr. WILLISTON: Yes, the engineering costs are included as a basic cost in 
any engineering plan, and this $10 million has been included along with the 
other costs. This is the basic engineering costs that have to be associated witl 
the projects. é 

Mr. Ryan: At page 40 of your brief you state in the second paragraph as 


follows: § 
British Columbia has always been concerned with the possibility o 
United States diversions from these rivers—. a 


Referring to the Kootenai in the United States the Pend Oreille and from 
the Pend Oreille into the main stem of the Columbia. | 
—such diversions appear to offer a higher degree of feasibility than most 

of those which have been proposed within Canada. 7 


Is there in existence a table by which we can compare these diversions as 
between the United States and Canada? 
Mr. WiLuiston: I think you will have to ask that question of a techni ; 
expert in respect of this matter. There is no such table in existence, and ther 
is no single expert who could speak with authority in respect of these diversion: 
so far as I know. I think you will have to be specific in your questions and 
then direct it to the man or men who are competent to answer. 4 
Mr. RYAN: Mr. Williston, would you agree that Ottawa was asking fro! 
the United States for more than ten years for 50 per cent of the downstrea: 
benefits? 
Mr. WiLutston: I have no evidence that they were asking for that amount! 
of return. I do not imply of course that such a request was not made. 
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t time we became aware of this in British Columbia was during the negotia- 
on on principles which was carried out by the International Joint Commission 
Wat that time. However, I am not going to lead you back into those discussions. 
If you did do that, you would find that no firm position was adopted by the 
government of Canada concerning such a split of the benefits. As a matter 
of fact—and I do not wish to make things more difficult in this hearing— 
we spent the better part of a year in discussing the merits of so-called grossing 
and netting plans of which both sides had their proponents. This resulted in 
one report. I understand you are going to have a technical expert, an economist, 
Mr. Higgins, appear before you. This report was at first presented in the form 
of a working paper, but then it was disregarded completely. Therefore, there 
is nothing, so far as we are concerned, to point to the fact that the federal 
government had, at any time prior to negotiation, a firm and fixed position. 
It was established during the discussions on principles which took place under 
the general authority of the International Joint Commission. 


A Mr. Davis: I have a supplementary question for you, Mr. Williston. One 
‘bs your officials, you said, has worked on this subject for a good many years, 
_ perhaps into the early 1950’s. I would like to ask him whether it is not a fact 
that some sharing of the physical downstream benefits was first envisaged 
during the discussions concerning the first Libby proposal back in 1951? 


_ Mr. A. F. Pacer (Deputy Minister of Water Resources, Province of British 
Aid Columbia) : There was some discussion on the original application but it never 
got very far. The basis of the argument was that British Columbia would 
share the cost of the Libby project equally with the United States as well as 
Share the benefits equally. The fundamental argument against this, and the 
reason it was not attractive, was the fact that Libby was a fairly high cost 
project. The United States position would be supported by a low interest rate 
while the Canadian position would be supported by a relatively high interest 
rate so the actual cost would be high for Canada. 


Mr. Davis: The results were not conclusively favourable to Canada but 
e concept of the equal division of downstream benefits was being discussed 
ternationally prior to 1951. 


Mr. PaGet: Actually there was no definition. This might have been con- 
idered a leading position on the United States side, to develop their own 
-fesources, but there was no clearcut demonstration that this would occur in 
Tespect of strictly Canadian storages. It was certainly because of that lack 
of understanding that the Canadian position was stated to be clearly against 
the Libby proposal. 

‘ Mr. Davis: In other words, the United States would not agree to the 
concept of equal sharing and this is one of the reasons why it failed. 
ei Mr. PacEeT: This had only been a tentative discussion and had never 
reached the point of a negotiation of any substance. 


Mr. Ryan: I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Williston, I should 
like to refer you to the letter, already quoted by Mr. Davis, from Premier 
Bennett to the Minister of Finance at Ottawa, Mr. Fleming, dated January 13, 
| 1961, just four days before the treaty was signed in Washington on January 
17, 1961, and more particularly to the words in the third paragraph: 

Like the federal government, British Columbia is anxious that the 
Columbia development proceed at the earliest possible moment—assum- 
ing of course that it is proved feasible from engineering and financial 
standpoints. 


ii 
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Now, it seems to me those are very unfortunate words at that critical 
. I wonder whether we could have a clearer explanation of what Premier 
mnett meant. 
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Mr. WiILLIston: They are not unfortunate at all. At that stage, before we 
proceeded with the negotiations, as the responsible officer in the province I had 
to report to my premier and chief financial officer—on the definitive engineering 
plans which indicated that this arrangement could in fact be carried out. I 
went into these negotiations on behalf of British Columbia prior to ratification 
on the understaning that we would take these estimates as we had them and 
that there would be a delay to allow us to engineer, to license and to calculate 
our financial position in relation to these projects prior to ratifcation. Everyone 
met those requirements but for the unusual situation in the United States where 
the republican administration which had negotiated this treaty was going out 
of office. And so, without the benefits of either the engineering data, which Ii 
could not give to the premier or the complete financial data which it was im= 
possible for him to determine himself in the light of the information available, 
he placed that proviso, and rightly so, on the record at that time prior to ratifi- 
cation. The United States people acknowledged the fact that we had this defini-— 
tive engineering to carry out. How you can assert a complete financial practica- 
bility of a project. before you have in fact carried out the engineering to” 
determine whether in fact the project can be carried out, I do not know. I think ~ 
it is a proper letter to be filed by anyone who has a responsibility on behalf 
of the finances of a province. 


Mr. Fiemine (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I have just one other point. The © 
minister used the word “ratification”. I think in this case the treaty was signed, P 
and ratification was in abeyance so far as Canada was concerned. The treaty — 
was signed at that time, not ratified. 


Mr. WinuIston: This was double-barrelled. It was signed on behalf of 
Canada and the United States, and part of the reason for signing at that time” 
was to enable the then republican government to ratify on behalf of the United — 
States. We wanted no misunderstanding on the part of the United States as to 
what the British Columbia position was. We had to assure the United States that 
automatic Canadian ratification would not take place until these things were 
carried out. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): You did not wish to see ratification 
by Canada until you clarified the engineering points yourself? 

Mr. WILLISTON: We could not. 

The Vic—E CHAIRMAN: There is one thing I wish to mention at this time. 
The next speakers I have on my list are Mr. Byrne, Mr. Herridge, Mr. Chatter-_ 
ton and Mr. Cameron. I think the question concerning supplementary questions 
is a good one because it brings attention to the point at issue, but I am going to 
suggest to the committee that if any member has a series of supplementar 
questions, perhaps four or five of them, at the same time he might indicate he 
might want to ask questions at a later time; otherwise we might get off the 
track. I would suggest that the Chair would be willing to entertain some sup= 
plementary questions, but if there is a long series of them I would prefer— 
because I think it would keep things in better order—if members would indicate 
that they wish to ask such a series. 

The next inquisitor is Mr. Byrne. 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, I would like to put a couple of questions to - 
Mr. Williston. 


Mr. Dinsdale seems to attach some significance to your statement that “a 
happy result was the signing of the Columbia river treaty on January 17, 1961”. 
Would you say that it was an equally happy result to participate in the third 
anniversary and the signing of the protocols in 1964? ; 
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Ms Mr. WILLISTON: That was a more happy day because at that time we could 
_ definitely see, both from an engineering standpoint and from the standpoint of 
a positive arrangement for the sale of benefits, that this project could definitely 
_ proceed to our mutual benefit, to the benefit of Canada and the United States. 

_ So, if I was happy in the first instance, I would say that I was ecstatic in the 
second. 


Mr. ByRNE: Were there any representatives of the British Columbia 
government at the historic signing in Washington in 1961? 


Mr. WILLISTON: There were no direct representatives of the government 
_ of British Columbia present. 


Mr. Byrne: In 1964? 


Mr. WILLISTON: Yes, I was honoured to be present in 1964, and I was 
truly pleased to be there. 


Mr. ByrNE: I would like to go into the question of the decision respecting 
a 50 per cent return of downstream benefits for Canada. 

In answer to Mr. Davis it was indicated that there was no real or 
definitive negotiating in respect of the return of downstream benefits over the 
past ten years. Is it not true that General McNaughton, as the chairman of 
the Canadian section of the International Joint Commission, has made this 
_ paramount requirement of a co-operative development of the Columbia since 
actually he took over negotiations on the part of the federal government? 


Mr. WILLISTon: I would have to answer no, because the economic report 
to which I made reference was the work of a group chaired by General Mc- 
_ Naughton, and at that time they brought in the netting report. 


i Mr. Byrne: Is that an integrated system? 


Mr. WILLISTON: It is an integrated system, and the first actual definition 
was in the International Joint Commission principles that were brought out 
on December 29, 1959. However, in the negotiations for those principles, several 
alternatives were propounded. The final position was incorporated in the prin- 
ciples that were agreed to on December 29, 1959. However, in arriving at 
those principles other discussions took place which would indicate that no 
_ fixed policy had been determined even by General McNaughton concerning 
that matter until this principle had finally been reached. 


Mr. Byrne: It is true, then, that it was as a result of the negotiations be- 
_ tween the two sections of the International Joint Commission that they arrived 
at the principle which provided for a 50 per cent return of downstream 
_ benefits? 


; Mr. WILLISTON: That is the first time it was actually asserted and 
_ defined. 


Mr. Byrne: I have no desire to go back to the dispute or the disagree- 
_ment we had over the boundary waters improvement act; however, I am 
sure Mr. Bonner will recall that the whole basis of General McNaughton’s argu- 
| ment at that time in 1959 was: should the Kaiser dam be built? Should we 
be committed to such a large amount of water that it would render the 
| Fraser river diversion impractical? Whether or not he actually said it in his 
presentation at that time, it was understood that he was endeavouring to 
maintain all our storage at high levels in order to make this diversion feasible 
| and in order that he might convince the United States section of the Interna- 
| tional Joint Commission that they should at least accept the principle of 
downstream benefits whatever the proportion would be. 
I think you would accept that as a statement of fact rather than as a 
question. 


1 eee 
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Mr. Davis: As a supplementary question, I think Mr. Bonner will recall - 
that General McNaughton at that time—namely, in 1955—was strongly ad-_ 
vocating a 50-50 diversion of downstream benefits. , 
Mr. Bonner: On that point, Mr. Chairman, there had been many assertions” 
over a period of years by many people, including General McNaughton, about 
the desirability of division of downstream benefits, but in point of fact, prior — 
to the time the International Joint Commission was charged with delineating : 
these principles, there was no fixed division. That is my understanding and — 
no one has said anything to the contrary on behalf of the Canadian govern- r 
ment. This was most clearly demonstrated in the introduction to the Inter- : 
national Joint Commission principles which were ultimately published on » 
December 29, 1959. In fact, had some of the proposals been translated into © 
policy they would have produced a most unfortunate result with respect to — 
the treaty discussions that we are participating in today. We would not in ~ 
effect be discussing arrangements of a beneficial nature. I go further and © 
say that some of the proposals would not have permitted us to arrive at this — 
arrangement at all. 4 
Mr. Davis: It would certainly be true to say that the International Joint — 
Commission meeting which resulted in the principles represented, in 1959)8 
the first occasion upon which the United States agreed that a division was 
desirable. 
Mr. WIL.LIston: That is correct. 
Mr. Davis: Canada, in other words—or some people in Canada—were 
pressing for a division long before that, but in 1959 it was agreed as a principle? | 
Mr. Bonner: Yes, but of course you cannot advance a principle unilaterally — 
across the border; it has to have acceptance. Until it does have acceptance, it 
only represents a point of view. ;. 
Mr. Byrne: This principle was embodied in and was a result of negotiations — 
within the International Joint Commission? BY 
Mr. Bonner: Yes. i 
Mr. Byrne: And it was the United States section of the International — 
Joint Commission that came to the conclusion that this was a fair arrangement? - 
Mr. Bonner: In fact, in so-called recent times the first recognition on behalf 
of the United States that a division of downstream benefits would be con- 
templated—and this was not at the official level—was memorialized in the 
proposed Kaiser arrangement, which has been the subject of some discussion. 
It was thereafter that things began to crystallize and take shape. There had 
been no previous recognition, regardless of your view of the Kaiser proposal, 
at that time. a 
Mr. Byrne: A 20 per cent return of downstream benefits? : i 
Mr. Bonner: No, plus. You can refer to my testimony of ten years ago if@ 
you want to go into that again. a 
Mr. ByrNE: I would prefer to leave the testimony of 1955 in the archives. 
Mr. BonNER: I am very happy for them to be left there too. J 
Mr. Byrne: We accept, then, that this treaty would not have been in any 
way acceptable to Canada if we had not arrived at the decision—and I am 
referring to the federal authorities and the United States—to pay a return to 
Canada for the downstream benefits. There was no question about that. This. 
treaty would have been of no consequence. 3 
Mr. WILLISTON: That is right. 4 
Mr. Byrne: We must also accept the fact that General McNaughton played 
a significant role in convincing the United States authorities that this was a fair 
principle. ik, 


we 
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here nor there. 

gf Mr. Byrne: In my questioning I am in no way attempting to establish that 
sequence IX or the McNaughton plan is the one we should adopt. I am in 
complete agreement with the present treaty and I heartily support it. I just 
want to establish on behalf of General McNaughton that there is no question 
that his negotiations over the years—and they were over quite a number of 
-years—did result in the United States accepting the principle of repayment of 
downstream benefits, and secondly, however grandiose the claim may have 
been, the threat to divert into the Fraser river was of some consequence. 

1 I wonder if it would be permissible for me to read two short paragraphs — 
from the evidence given before the senate committee by Senator Lausche in 
Tespect of this matter? 

it The ViIcE CHaIRMaN: I have no objection, unless somebody else has. 


_ Mr. Byrne: At the time the Columbia treaty was before the senate com- 
mittee this and similar statements were made by several senators, but I shall 
a: read one. 

_ Mr. Davis: You mean at the time of the international group? 
_ Mr. Byrne: I mean when the draft treaty was before the United States 

Senate for ratification. 

I The VICE CHAIRMAN: Since there is some little confusion would you mind 
giving us the time, the date, and the place? 

_ Mr. Byrne: It was on March 16, 1961, at page 4140 of the congressional 
‘record, and I read as follows: 


_ Congressional Record—Senate, March 16, 1961, page 4140. 


Senator Lausche. Well, in your mind there undoubtedly existed the 
thought that if the United States had the authority to, or did, divert 
out of the Great Lakes Basin, correspondingly Canada would be justified 
both legally and morally to divert the Columbia into the Fraser. 

Mr. White. I would not put it that they would be justified. I 
would put it that it would have served as a stimulus for their giving 
a8 more active consideration to diversion out of the Columbia River 
Basin. 


: fh. There are other statements in here, but I will not take the time to read 
them. They indicated why the senators were happy with this agreement, 
ecause while it did establish a 50 per cent return of downstream benefits to 
Canada, it did guarantee that there would be no diversion of the Columbia in 
anada. That is all. 


The Vic—E CHairMan: Are there any further questions? 


io 


_ Mr. HeRrRIncGE: Mr. Chairman, in view of the information you gave us in 
spect of the fact that the government of British Columbia had certain 
ai 
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reservations with respect to the treaty at the time it was signed by Mr. Diefen- 
baker, may we infer from that, in view of the fact that the treaty was 
signed and presented to the house and certain tables were given to the house 
with respect to costs and to benefits, that the government of the day was 


giving us information knowing it was not accurate? 


ty int. aes 


4 


Mr. Winston: The government of the day was giving you information 
based on the best estimates that were available to them at that time. You 
must remember that British Columbia was directly involved and that we could 
not outline our future actions on the basis of estimates. We had to proceed © 
on the basis of facts, and the only way we could proceed on the basis of facts 
was to carry out definitive engineering in order to make sure that you could 


in fact do the things you were said you were supposed to do. Certainly, 


in | 


the first instance, before you even start engineering, you must have the most 
competent brains possible to get you an estimate or you are in no position 
to spend engineering money as a second step; and I would think that our 
engineers with federal engineers were exercising their best good faith in the 


estimates which they presented at that time. There was no indication 


on 
anyone’s part that incorrect information was being supplied. They were being — 


supplied with estimates only, and I think anyone who examined the proposition 
c 


at that time was satisfied that that in fact was the case. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: In view of the fact that you told us that the hydro authori-- 


ties spent $9 million since that time— 
Mr. WILLISTON: I believe it was $10 million. 


Mr. HErrRmDcE: Pardon me, yes, $10 million, in investigation, does it not 
indicate that they certainly were of the opinion that the figures were by no 


means accurate? 


Mr. WiLuListon: No, I believe, the money was spent in preparing design 
estimates preceding construction; that is, with all the drilling that takes 


place. Remember, as I indicated in my presentation, that people are advocating 
very strongly sequence IXa, and that in one dam site in particular they only had 
two holes drilled down in the whole area, and they never did encounter any 
kind of stabilized base for the dam, yet we have people strongly projecting 


the whole sequence of events and costs and everything else on the basis of 


3 
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that evidence. I submit that you cannot finally decide on what you are going 
to do unless you drill across the site and prepare your engineering drawings 
in great detail, and this was very tough in so far as the Arrow was concerned, 
because world renowned experts had to be brought into the picture finally to 
determine the type of structure which should be built at the Arrow lakes. 
We had to take the testimony and the recommendation of the best qualified | 
people in the world for the design that was to be placed at that site, and you 


have to pay for that information. 


Mr. Herrivce: In view of the fact that the premier of British Columb 
h 


has said that you would not accept less than 5 mills United States funds, w 
then did you accept 3.75? 


Mr. WILLIston: The fact of the matter is that we did not accept 3.75, an 
I think that until you have brought the cost estimates up, and until these 
negotiations are carried out—this suggested price was of great value. Let me 
detail that to you when I get back to my reference where I indicated it. This 


is politic, remember, sir, on both sides of the border. If somebody will get 


the page and tell what it is I will refer back to it. In the meantime whoa 
gets the page will find it in the notes of my own presentation. But I will sal ‘ 
this: the United States decided to justify its position, and it was 3.75 mills 


United States on a load base of 60 per cent. But that was not the actual ba 
upon which this power would be provided to them. They were working on 


i 
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interest rate of 41 per cent on the capital account, and anything in the way of 
investment that can be made on this money over and above 44 per cent will 
increase the net return of 5.3 mills per kilowatt that we receive for the down- 
stream benefit. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: It is 5.3 mills United States funds? 
Mr. WILLISTON: It is 5.3 mills Canadian funds. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: But your premier said he would sell the power for five 
mills U.S. funds. 


Mr. WILLISTON: You will have to provide the evidence upon which to 
back up your statement. The premier always has spoken in terms of Canadian 
return. He is responsible in Canada and he always has spoken in that regard. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Williston, I will provide the evidence. I would like 
to quote from a speech made by Dr. Keenleyside, chairman of the British 
Columbia Hydro and Power Authority on December 15, 1961. He said: 


But if the downstream benefits are sold in the United States what would 

happen? 

1. British Columbia would be paid five mills in U.S. funds for about 
one million kilowatts. 


Was Dr. Keenleyside telling us the facts at that time? 


Mr. WILLISTON: I think you have to take into account all the background 
information at the time Mr. Keenleyside made this statement, and you have to 
take into consideration the value of money and everything else. In any event, 
| would suggest you ask Mr. Keenleyside to explain his own figures. We were 
talking about the premier and I think it is well known that he generally speaks 
for himself. 


i _ Mr. HERRIDGE: You do not suggest that the chairman of the British Colum- 
dia Hydro and Power Authority would make public statements contrary to 
itatements of the premier of British Columbia? 

| Mr, WILLISTON: I would suggest that you are talking about Mr. Keenley- 
ide’s statements, and since he is a witness that you should Satisfy yourself by 
(uestioning him. 

ny The VIcE CHAIRMAN: Owing to the previous arrangement, we will adjourn 
t this time to reconvene at four o’clock in this room. The first person on the 
St to ask questions is Mr. Chatterton, followed by Mr. Cameron. 


The meeting is adjourned. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 
Turspay, April 14, 1964 


The CHatrMan: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. Will you proceed with the 
questioning of the Hon. Mr. Williston. 

I believe Mr. Chatterton has the first question this afternoon. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: ‘Mr. Chairman, my questions are more related to the 
multiple use of the storages and the surrounding land which, I know, is directly 
the responsibility of the provincial government. However, I think many mem- 
bers are interested in this aspect of it. Of course, I realize that your licensees 
are interested in power, and I realize under conditional water licences certain 
obligations are placed on the licensee. For instance, for each of the three 
licences, the licensee shall clear the reservoir in the manner and to the extent 
directed by the comptroller after consultation with the deputy minister of 
forests. Can you indicate to us the degree to which flooding is anticipated, 
which the comptroller might order the authority to do? 


Mr. Wruiston: One of the reasons it is not detailed on the licence is that 
the clearing specification in the various reservoirs will be somewhat different. 
The final responsibility, as has been indicated, for the cleaning of the reservoir 
comes between the comptroller and the British Columbia Hydro Power Au- 
thority. But, may I say from a government policy standpoint the reservoirs will 
be cleared of all standing merchantable timber. That does not mean that all 
the minute scrub and bushes, and things of that nature, will be removed within 
the reservoir area, but it does mean that all navigation and recreational use 
will be maintained; not only “be maintained” but “assured”. A higher level 
of clearing is contemplated in the Arrow lake region where recreational amen- 
ities are required and some of these areas are being displaced through flooding. 
This would be the case in respect of either Mica creek or behind the Duncan 
dam site. i 

Mr. CHATTERTON: When you refer to ‘“‘clearing”’ are you referring to stumps 
also? i 
Mr. WiLuiston: I am not referring to taking out of the stumps completely, 
no; I am referring to the cutting of them down close to ground level. 

Mr. CHaTTERTON: Is it anticipated that some of the clearing will be done 
after the flooding as circumstances would demand or is it anticipated that 
some of the clearing, including the stumps, would be done in advance of the 
flooding? ‘ 

Mr. WILLIston: The merchantable timber would be taken out in advance 
but the area will be cleaned up with the actual draw downs. Since these ar€ 
draw down reservoirs it is possible with sweeping operations it makes it econom- 
ical and easy to handle the debris and disposal by collecting it in certail 
areas during draw down periods and disposing of it by means of water trans 
portation at that time more efficiently than in any other way. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: I see; in reply to the proposal you set up an over-a 
authority, that in the case of T.V.A., which you used as an example, the juri 
dictional problems necessitated one authority, which is not the case in Britisl 
Columbia; but, nevertheless, you have many departments, a department of rec 
reation; a department in respect of roads, the department of public works 0) 
the highway department, and the department of forestry. Are you considerin: 
even a committee composed of representatives of the various departments in: 
volved in respect of the multiple use of reservoirs and adjoining lands. ut 

Mr. WILLISTON: That general co-ordination such as you suggest is provide 
by the cabinet, with particular responsibility to myself as Minister of Wate 


a director of the hydro authority, are part of the cabinet. The authority and the 
_ responsibility is in the Water Rights in so far as it concerns this series of 
_ projects. 


. Mr. CHATTERTON: Have you prepared an over-all plan for the multiple 

use of the whole basin area? 

Mr. WiLutston: The departments which are concer 

and Conservation and the use of the areas for forestry, 

both the clearing and the salvage of the timber values in the basin areas, are 

_ the responsibility of the forest service. These functions at the present time are 
being co-ordinated, it so happens, through myself, because forestry, land 


values, water values and a liaison with Hydro all come within my own par- 
ticular responsibility. 


ned, include Recreation, 
that is forestry matters, 


Mr. CHATTERTON: But, for instance, not recreation or wild life? 
Mr. WILLISTON: No, but Mr. Kiernan has that and he is a director of 


Hydro as well. 


( 


__ Mr. CHatTEerTon: Have you considered drawing up a regional development 

plan with one body which would take into account all these various uses, 
even if you appointed one officer to be responsible for the regional development 
of the area, in respect of multiple uses? 


as Mr. WILLISTON: No, we have not envisaged that sort of an approach. There 
are certain statutory powers that are vested in various departments and there 
‘is no one authorization that would allow the vesting of these powers, in turn, 
to a separate authority. We are working on the group or committee approach, 
nat you will, for the resolution of such problems and difficulties as may arise. 
Mi Mr. CHATTERTON: Even if such an authority or body would have merely 
an advisory capacity would it not be an advantage to have an over-all plan? 


__ Mr. WILLISTON: Well, it may receive consideration, but it has not been 
felt necessary thus far. But, we do meet with highways, forestry, recreation 
and conservation people, together with the water authorities, at the present 
time, and this is not in any way a single approach to the problem. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Cameron. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to ask Mr. Williston some questions in respect of a different point of 
View from what we have had so far, namely in connection with the choice 
[ f the two schemes or the variations of the two schemes. Unlike my friend, 
Mr. Herridge, I am not particularly attached to one area. In fact, I would just 
as soon drown Mr. Herridge as anyone else. But, I notice you have stated in 
your brief and also in the evidence you have given here that one of the com- 
pelling reasons that made the government of British Columbia reject the 
Kootenay project was that it would result in flooding losses and disruption 
far exceeding those involved in any other area in British Columbia. Was that 
one of your major reasons for rejecting sequence IXa? 


1 Mr. Wimuiston: Mr. Cameron, let us get back to a few basic facts here. 


+ would ask this committee, at the time General McNaughton is your witness, 


to ask him to specifically detail a plan of development, with the sequences 
of the various projects added in, the transmission, the whole type of develop- 
Ment that was envisaged in this so-called McNaughton plan, because my 


engineers and myself, as well as all our technical advisers have been in this 
om the beginning and, other than to hear people talk, no one has as yet 


a 
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examined in detail any so-called sequence IX or TXa project, which was an 
either/or proposition in so far as development of the Columbia river is con- 
cerned. ; 
With that preface, our stand was, as I indicated to you this morning, that — 
when we receive credit for the storage behind High Arrow and Duncan and 
the additional storage behind Mica Creek the amount of storage that we could — 
effectively sell to the United States authority at that point would be so in-— 
consequential that it would be a travesty to flood out the east Kootenay for 
the value that would be returned either to the people of British Columbia — 
or to the people of Canada. This is because there was no compensatory value 
other than I have already stated. That was a very strong reason for my 
statement that we have little enough flat land in British Columbia as it is. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Williston, I wonder 
whether you are aware of and have read a memorandum from the federal 
Department of Agriculture dated June 14, 1960, in respect of this question 
of the effect on agriculture of construction of reservoirs on Columbia and 
Kootenay rivers between Luxor and Dorr? I think it has a bearing on this 
point and if the Chairman will permit me perhaps I may read it and you can 
make some comment. It states as follows: ¢ 


The building of a reservoir on the Kootenay and Columbia rivers 

- from Luxor south to the Dorr damsite would flood some 91,000 acres” 
of land. Of this, 24,000 acres, if reclaimed, is arable without irrigation, 
but only some 2,800 acres of river bottom soil, all in the Kootenay basin, | 
are used at present, primarily for the production of tame hay in associa-_ 
tion with summer cattle grazing on the uplands. About 40 farmers are 
involved. The remainder of the 24,000 acres would require very costly 
reclamation to make it usable. ; 
There are also some 26,000 acres of land in the flooded area with 
some agricultural potential if irrigation could be provided. The avail- 
ability and cost of utilizing water from the Kootenay, however, makes 
this virtually impractical for the low priced crops which could be raised 
in the area. 
In comparison to this there are some 300,000 acres of land in the 
area, above the level of the reservoir, which is as potentially arable with 
irrigation as the 26,000 acres in the reservoir area. If the reservoir water 
could be provided for irrigation the reservoir, in fact, increases the 
agricultural potential of the area. he 
If the building of the reservoir resulted in the control of flooding 

of the Columbia above Luxor an additional 20,000 to 30,000 acres of 
arable land in the Columbia flats, which cannot now be used because 
of flooding, could be made available. f 


Mr. Williston, I expect that you have had your finger tips, as I once ha . 
on information in respect of land in your province that is suitable for agricul- 
ture, but as I recall it there is something in the neighbourhood of five pe 
cent while the rest of it, and you may correct me if I am wrong, is standing 
on edge. Do you not think that the possibility of adding to that percentage and 
to the very limited agricultural resources of your province of some 3,000 acres 
of land should be considered by the government of British Columbia in making 
a decision of this kind? ¥ 


Mr. Wituiston: I think in making that statement, sir, you should read 
very carefully the wording that has been used. If you were to read it to 
yourself again, underlining certain words, you will see that 3,000 acres of lend 
is as potentially arable and valuable as certain other lands that are in the 
east Kootenay area, and any of us who know the Kootenay area appreciate 
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* the troubles and problems that they have had with irrigation and will realize 
full well what are the limited uses of this land. Accepting the use of this land 
_ primarily as agricultural, and that is implying intensive use of irrigation, these 
_ 3,000 acres of land would be as potentially valuable as the other area which 
is not, as you know, as valuable as other areas of highgrade agricultural 
development in so far as our province is concerned. Over and above that, 
however, these bottom lands happen to be very favourable for limited game 
animal grazing land, and the potential value to us is determined in that regard 
along with forestry, and I refer to the east Kootenay region. This is a marginal 
cattle raising area, and at the present time I am informed that the grazing 
values compared to other grazing areas in British Columbia are very low. 
From a game management standpoint, this is one of the highest use areas in 
_ the province of British Columbia. I think that if you interpret that agricultural 
report in terms of favourable agricultural use of land you will arrive at a 
‘much better interpretation of what is meant. 


Mr. CamERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You yourself in your 
| report stress the damages to be done to this district by flooding this agricultural 
land, suggesting at the same time that aver ten times that value, or potential 
value, is not worthy of consideration. I do not see how you reconcile the two 
positions. 

Mr. WILLIston: Mr. Cameron, with all deference to your suggestion, I do 
not think you understand that in respect of the irrigation lift necessary to 
| irrigate this land you are thinking in terms of lifting the water a certain 
| number of feet from a reservoir only, because the water is there available in 
_ the River as it now is. The land is still there. The water is still in the system. 
| The only difference lies in the lift to get the water on the land, because it is 
| still there and available; nothing has been done to it. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): There is the slight 
| difference amounting to 150 feet. 

Mr. WILLISTON: There is the great additional benefit resulting from the 
hydroelectric power which will eventually be made available at a sufficiently 
low cost, allowing full economic use to be made of this land. 

| Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I have noted through- 
out your brief, Mr. Williston, that there has been no mention whatever of 
water, per se, as a resource. Again and again in your brief you have stressed 
the fact that the only consideration that you and your governmental officials 
| have had has been in connection with the production of power or the financial 
returns from the sale of water controlled in the United States in respect of 
downstream benefits. At several places in your brief you have chided those 
|who persist in thinking in terms of past eras. Would you not think at this 
/Particular time, a time when we have this situation which you have stressed 
|Once or twice in your brief regarding the possible advent of nuclear powered 
‘electric energy development, that you should consider the situation in con- 
junction with the expected acute shortage of water on the North American 
continent particularly in the western half? One has only to look at the situa- 
‘tion which has developed in the state of California, as a result of the demand 
‘made by the city of Los Angeles on the water supply, lowering the level of 
available water which has resulted in legal actions taken by adjoining states, to 
‘Tealize the seriousness of the situation. I feel it is irresponsible on the part of 
the officials making this decision not to have taken this situation into account. 

ee I notice at page 41 of your brief that you dismiss in a rather cavalier 
fashion the reliable technical advice that has been given in respect of the need 
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for water in the province of Saskatchewan. In paragraph 2 at page 41 you 
state: 

There is no reliable indication of a probable need for such water — 
in Saskatchewan. By using the same type of projection of population © 
statistics, it could have easily been proven that all this water will be — 
required for the same purpose in British Columbia in about the same ; 


time, owing to our much greater growth rate. ' 


I cannot understand how you reconcile your position with the statement 
appearing in Mr. Lloyd’s letter of June 21, 1962 to the Hon. Walter Dinsdale, : 
the then minister of northern affairs and national resources which states: . 
The available flow in the Saskatchewan, however, is limited and a 

large portion of the flow has already been reserved. According to the 

1960 annual report of the prairie provinces water board, over 9 million 
acre-feet of the flow of the south Saskatchewan has been allocated or 
reserved for consumptive use on existing or proposed projects. This isf 

45 per cent more water than the minimum recorded flow of the river 

and amounts to 70 per cent of the average annual flow. 4 


i: 
Ni 


ss 


Later on he says: } 
In view of this, it would seem that in spite of the best conservation 

of water, secured by the South Saskatchewan and other like projects, 
the prairie provinces face a water shortage that could become a 


i ne 


within the next 30 to 50 years. 


Now, Mr. Williston, would you not take it for granted that the premier | 
of Saskatchewan not being, like yourself, qualified technically to deal with 
these matters, would seek adequate technical advice before making such state- 
ments? Would you not also think, Mr. Williston, that the statements of Dr. 
Davis Cass-Beggs, the general manager of the Saskatchewan power authority 
to the same effect repeatedly made in public should be taken into account and 
should not be dismissed in this very lofty and cavalier manner adopted in 
your paragraph No. 2? Hl 
Mr. Wiuiiston: First of all, speaking to your objection to a cavalier state- 
ment, I will not accept it. s 
On the second subject dealing with the irrigation of lands in the Columbia 
valley, I did not complete my statement. By far the cheapest method of handling 
a large portion of the 300,000 acres to which you made reference is by using 
stream flows presently existing in the area at the elevation at which they 
would be of greatest advantage. They are not even being used at the presell 
time, so that the presumption that all of this water has to be pumped up to 
that elevation to irrigate those lands is in fact not correct. , 
On the second point, in so far as water use is concerned we have reserved 
throughout the treaty the right of consumptive use of the waters througho at 
the Columbia river system, and the fact that we are placing storages and will 
continue to place storages throughout the Columbia river system indicate 
that that water can, and in its stored state will, be available for other uses, 
certainly recreational as well as consumptive. 
I do not think it should be a matter of concern to this committee that the 
obvious things which are apparent to all should have to be stated with great 
clarity and force before a committee before they occur. It is: a fact of dife and 
the provision is there. We, together with yourselves and others, thought vl 
the treaty made ample provision for this and that the storage in itself wou 
allow for this multiple use. 7 
On the last point you were making concerning the waters of the Saskatch 
wan and their need, the greatest part of the water requirement, if you pl 
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umbia water into the South Saskatchewan river, is not to irrigate or to use 
yaters in Saskatchewan but to use for lands in southern Alberta, not in southern 
askatchewan. Southern Saskatchewan would be serviced to a degree but, as 
adicated in our brief, there are large quantities of water available for eco- 
nomical use within Saskatchewan through diversion from the Peace river 
ultimately together with the Fraser river diversion from the Fraser to the 
Peace into the Saskatchewan river system, which in fact could be transmitted 
then to the Qu’Appelle valley and made available throughout the prairie 


hs 


region. Those facts were stated. What we are arguing about, if arguing we are, 
Tes water for a limited area in Alberta, in so far as we are concerned with 
costs which has not been related to anything in the realm of practicability. 
Mr. Cass-Beggs, and others who have spoken on this fact of the utilization of 
ipwater, acknowledged that the cheapest water available to them is the water 
_ which comes to them through the Peace and Athabaska into the Saskatchewan 
river system and which is readily available. So I do not think anyone is being 
cavalier. I think we are trying to be as practical as possible in the handling of 
the resource which happens to be our responsibility. 


f Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Williston, are you 
aware that Mr. Cass-Beggs has already dealt with these other sources of water 
and has publicly stated that it is the intention of the Saskatchewan power 
commission, of which he is the head, to utilize those within the next ten years? 
He estimates that probably shortly after that period it will be necessary to come 
back on the Columbia. 


wah Now let me come back to another question. You suggested to us, Mr. 
- Williston, that if you store this water at 1,410 feet above sea level it will be 
possible then to take it to the prairies, in distinction to storing it at some 2,600 
- feet. Would you not admit that unless it is stored at the highest possible point 
"there can be no possibility of you being able to supply the rather modest 
poets of Saskatchewan to hold the door open for 30 or 40 years? 


_ Mr. Wituiston: I think you are in some degree of confusion, Mr. Cameron, 
_ because the 1,410 figure is the previous figure that no one is using for the 
Arrow lakes, and that was raised from 1,402 to 1,410, and no one would ever 
consider moving water from the Arrow lakes to the prairies. Actually what 
we are confused about is the area behind the Mica or Calamity curve dams 
which is at a much higher elevation, and there is nothing to preclude the 
placing of additional storages above Mica creek to act as a regulating pool to 
chp up the 2,500 feet proposed in the scheme to which you were making 
ee ce there is nothing to preclude that being done in the future if it proves 
feasible. 


hey I would suggest in all sincerity, and you may take it as you will, that ifa 
‘government of a province is indeed serious about the utilization of the resource 
of another province, you would think that at least that province would 
indicate to the other provinces which are concerned, and certainly the province 


| 
which owns the resource, which is British Columbia, and the province through 
which the transmission of the resource has to take place, which is Alberta, that 
Shey wish at least officially to come to these governments and have discussion 
| oem them concerning that resource before they entered into a publication 
| such as you suggest. As the responsible authority in British Columbia there 
has never been any official representation made to our province to even discuss 


ne matter. 


| 

be Mr. CamMERoN (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Let us get back to 
where we were, shall we? There may be confusion, Mr. Williston, but it is 
“not on my part. I want to put it plainly to you: Are you seriously telling this 


‘Committee that if this water is not stored at the highest possible level in the 
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first instance it will be possible to meet future demands from the prairie 
provinces? 

Mr. Wr1Luiston: That is true. I think I said “at the highest level which was_ 
anticipated in any pronouncements I was able to read by Mr. Cass-Beggs”. 
Incidentally, I have even had to secure those pronouncements from others; I 
have never been provided with any copies of these pronouncements and I hap- 
pened to get them rather surreptitiously from others. As I have already 
indicated, the highest level they have been using is behind Calamity Curve dam, — 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Williston, since we 
are not going to get very far on this point we should perhaps wait until Mr. 
Cass-Beggs comes. . 

I notice throughout this brief of yours, Mr. Williston, there is a series 
of unsupported assertions. I have no doubt they are perfectly right, but you 
will understand, Mr. Williston, that, like you, I am a layman and I have to 
judge between the various technical experts who will be appearing before 
us. We will be hearing technical experts who will be appearing to protest 
against this brief of yours. I would like you to come with me through the 4 
brief to several places where it will appear that you have made an assertion but 
have not backed it up with any reference to any technical authority. P 


On page 10, for instance, we see: 
Nuclear power has yet to fulfil its early promise, but technical 
advance in this field appears inevitable, and a time may be anticipated — 
when nuclear fuel rather than coal or natural gas might be the economic 
competitor with hydro power in British Columbia. ; 


I presume there have been some studies on this matter. Could we have 
some references perhaps? . 
Mr. WILLISTON: There are several indications. I would say to you first 

of all that one that is readily available to you is the British white paper which 
has been made available by the British government. Then there are the 
recent studies which have been undertaken by Pacific Gas and Electric in 
San Francisco as a prelude to the establishment of their new station just 
north of San Francisco. There are other statements following through the 
technical journals which I think every one of us can obtain. : 
We have the Hanford development south of us on the Columbia river in 

the U.S. at the present time, which is a joint use between the production of 
plutonium and hydroelectric power. 
These things are all readily available to anyone interested in the subject. 

I would suggest some of them could be obtained for the committee’s use. 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): On page 12 there is ay 
reference to the Kootenay river diversion plan. 
This maximum diversion plan had two features which commanded 
attention: it provided maximum at-site generation in Canada, and was 

the least favourable plan for the generation of power in the United 
States because it eliminated the Libby project. 


I presume that is a statement from some technical report. 

Mr. Wituiston: It is a statement of fact contained within the ICREB 
report. q 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): On page 23 there is a 
statement that interests me greatly because it deals with a possible project 
that does not seem to have received very much support: j 
Because of extremely variable flows, British Columbia streams have a 

great need for control of freshet flows by storage projects, but in most 

cases the value of the non-power benefits cannot justify the storage 
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costs, which in our present national arrangement can only be paid for 

i by power benefits. For example, flood control is urgently needed on 
I the Fraser river, and the recent report of a joint federal-provincial 
| board, “Final Report of the Fraser River Board on Flood Control and 
Hydro-electric Power in the Fraser River Basin” indicates that this 
flood control could be paid for largely through the sale of electrical 
energy to be generated in connection with the flood control storage. 
The loss of the prospect of achieving control of this and other rivers 
in British Columbia at little or no cost to government revenues would 
be a serious loss indeed. 


Did the Fraser river board on flood control report any possible damage to 
. the fish industries of British Columbia? 
Mr. WILLISTON: Yes. The fisheries officials were an integral part of the study 
_ group engaged on the Fraser River Board report, and, when the Fraser River 
Board report was presented, it was a joint report assented to and written in part 
_ by the fisheries officials. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): At the top of page 26 

one sees: 

Cost of power no longer has the great significance to the United States 

aluminum industry it once had, and in fact availability to markets and 

transportation costs are such over-riding factors today that expansions 

to this industry in the United States are now being made on the eastern 

seaboard and Mississippi valley with thermal energy providing the power. 


What authority had you for the statement that cost of power no longer has 
the great significance to the United States aluminum industry that it once had? 
| Has there been a statement from the industry? 


Mr. WILLISTON: The statement is based on the simple fact that they are 
locating their plants in thermal areas with thermal generation to provide their 
| power, and the thermal generation price level nowhere has decreased to the level, 
for instance, of the power in the Columbia river used for aluminum production 
in the United States. 
| As a matter of fact, thermal generation costs have not reached that point; 
_ but if I had the capacities that have been included and expanded over the years 
| in the various areas you could see for yourselves where many of these are being 
| located at the present time. For instance—and I will just quote very quickly 
_ here—in Alabama the Reynolds Company’s big expansion has been in Listerhill, 
Alabama, where they have increased production two and one half times in the 
| Period 1957 to 1962; it is the biggest single one. Then, also for Reynolds Alumi- 
‘num Company, the second biggest expansion that has taken place in the same 
period is in Massena, New York—on thermal energy and not on hydro energy— 
‘where they have built a brand new plant. The third one is Kaiser, and as a matter 
of fact it is a little bigger, at Ravenswood, West Virginia, in the coal fields there. 
Those are the biggest ones that have been added from 1957 to 1962 in the United 
States, and they are all on the thermal field. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You have figures, I 
‘presume, of the comparative costs between thermal and hydro? 

a 


Mr. WILLISTON: We have costs of thermo energy and hydro energy. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Are these particularly 
‘thermo? 


_ Mr. Wiuiston: My engineers tell me they are bringing that thermal on at 
| approximately four mills. 


Mr. Davis: May I ask a supplementary question? 
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Is Mr. Williston saying in effect that factors other than the cost of power 
will be responsible for the high consumption in the near future? 


Mr. WILLISTON: Will you please rephrase the question? 


Mr. Davis: Are you saying in effect that the cost of power is no longer so_ 
important; that other factors will be more important in regard to location i” 
British Columbia? 


Mr. WILLISTON: We tried to anticipate the questioning of the committee in 
this respect and the feelings of the committee so far as the effects of power were 
concerned. In the Hansard record you will see that it was very definitely stated 
that the fact that we allowed Columbia river development to proceed would 
mean the end of the aluminum business in the province of British Columbia, ~ 
and we were trying to answer that official pronouncement that was placed on 
the pages of Hansard. 

Mr. PucH: By whom? 


Mr. WILLISTON: By the leader of the New Democratic party in the House 
of Commons. i 


Mr. DEAcHMAN: That is not official. 
Mr. Bonner: It is official. 
Mr. Byrne: It is official as far as he is concerned. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): We have a statement 
on page 35 regarding the cost of on site power at Portage Mountain. I wonder 
if you have some figures on the transmission costs to the Vancouver area? 


Mr. WILLISTON: That matter falls within the responsibility of Dr. Keen- 
leyside and I suggest that possibly your question might be placed before the 
Hydro engineers. We could give you an estimate but this is within their realr 1 
and responsibility and I would think that that would be the better place 
to ask it. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I would like to draw attention to 
the financial side. On page 138 of the white paper there is a table which 
shows payments to be made in a lump sum, and on page 174 there are some 
computations showing how these lump sum payments and flood control pay- 
ments will be added to over the years to get the final value of those payments. 
I understand the general terms and what the objective is, but to a less degree 
how do you propose to accomplish it? Could the minister first of all tell us, — 
are these lump sum payments to be made, first of all, for power benefits on 
successive dates or for flood control benefits? Are they to be paid to British 
Columbia, and the hydro power authority? Are they the entities to receive 
this money in British Columbia? 


Mr. WILLISTON: The financial agent is the Minister of Finance for British 
Columbia and he is responsible for all fiscal arrangements pertaining to British L 
Columbia and the Hydro Authority. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): On Table 1, we find payment of 
the amount of $274.8 million at October 1, 1964, with a value of $416.1 on 
April 1, 1973; and then successive projects, on flood control; we find a total 
value of $501.1 million in a ten year period. Is there any investment program 
already contemplated, or can we find out what the mechanics of the program 
will be in order to make this lump sum payment, or power benefit payment, 
or flood control payment, so that we may understand the mechanics of how 
the final payments will be invested to handle the size of the projects up to 
$501.1. million value at the end of ten years? P 


Mr. WILLISTON: That is a momentary statement of the position, that $501.1 


million, and of course it is on the assumption that there is construction, 
that a vast sum of this money would not automatically have to be borrow 
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uring the period, but actually will be available, and that the sum of money 
you would automatically have to pay for borrowing that, at five per cent, 

ould in fact yield these sums of money. Over and beyond that, with respect 
to the investment of those sums of money not required for a period of time, 
wu can only say now that a program has already been devised, or is being 
devised for the investment of these sums for such period of time during 
which they will not actually be required to meet the schedules of the con- 
struction of the dams; and anything that we are able to earn over and above, 
Was I indicated to you before today, the 5 per cent rate is an added profit 
picture. The fact that we are assured of the money for constructing dams, 
because it is already being discounted at 44 per cent; therefore we are assured 
of money at 4% per cent for the vast investment required to realize the sum. 
of money indicated on that table, is axiomatic; it is automatically available 
at this rate for the simple reason that you do not have to borrow those sums 
| of money to meet your requirement as you are proceeding. 


ae Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): In the budget speech which Mr. 
Gordon delivered a month or so ago he drew attention to the fact that in 
_the borrowing requirements of the government of Canada within the fiscal 
year there was the anticipated amount of the sum payment of $220 
‘million to British Columbia. May I inquire where the other $54 million 
would be in that arrangement? He did not go into detail. He said 
that it was his understanding that the amount of the difference between the 
$220 million and the $274 million would be used to discharge the debt of 
the province in the United States, and at the present time the dollars earning 
43 per cent over the period would be real savings to the province, and such 
Savings would be credited to the development account of the Columbia river. 


_ Mr. WILListon: If you read the Canada-British Columbia agreement 
you will find that all moneys and borrowing shall be received and invested 
on behalf of the Columbia River to become a credit to the Columbia River 
project and in fact in due course to assist in reducing the cost of power 
coming from the Columbia River system. That was the agreement. All our 
-accounts, as a matter of fact, in the Canada-British Columbia agreement, 
are subject to the check of the federal government, and we have to account 
_to them alone on our interest pattern. 


_ Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I realize that. In order that there 
might be a very firm understanding between Canada and British Columbia 
in meeting the time schedule, there is now in British Columbia in being 
or available to be brought into being a plan of investment for the sums of money 
in order to discharge the obligation that will be undertaken on the river. 


_ _Mr. Wit tston: I would not go so far as to say it has all been effected, but it 
‘is being worked on. There was a period of discussion between the federal and 
Provincial financial officers relative to payments of certain sums in the United 
‘States effectively to give us that interest rate and discharge our responsibility 
for that sum of money; but the actual requirements for use against construction 
As an indication of the fact which I stated earlier. 


, Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I have no more questions on this 
eect. However I have further questions which I will hold. 

“cost of the 11 per cent sales tax on building materials and production equip- 
/ Ment? I mean within your own group in committee? 

i Mr. WILLISTON: That is right. We referred to that question this morning 
Mia I indicated that representation had been made, and we had made a presen- 
tation within the group to the federal authority. Both myself and Mr. Bonner 
i well as Dr. Keenleyside have made representations about the actual cost of 
this increased tax, and I cannot go further than that. 


Se 


Mr. PuGH: Have you had many discussions on the effect of the increased 
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Mr. Pucu: Before construction begins the full 11 per cent will be applied on 
that rather than the 8 per cent at the present time. Do you have a fairly close 
figure of the increase of cost? 

Mr. WILLISTON: The responsibility for the actual construction of projects 
is one which is in the realm of Dr. Keenleyside and I think he will be able to. 
answer your question more particularly. 

Mr. PuGH: You have discussed this? 

Mr. WILLISTON: That is right, and he will be able to answer this question. — 

Mr. PucH: Has the province of British Columbia in itself felt that they ~ 
may forgo the 5 per cent sales tax, I mean the provincial 5 per cent sales tax? 

Mr. WILLISTON: The Province of British Columbia has paid the 5 per cent 
sales tax on all structural projects which the the province does, but does not 
entertain the idea that it might be removed in order to meet this special situa- — 
tion, the tax applies on all purchases. 

Mr. PuGH: There were other projects in line with the forest industry and 
other industries where the cost had been increased because of the 11 per cent 
sales tax. 

Mr. WILLISTON: That is right. 

Mr. PucH: And there was a 5 per cent sales tax to be added on after the 
11 per cent, that is, there would be an increase in the 11 per cent, or the 5 per 
cent would be an increase on the 11 per cent? 

Mr. WILLISTON: It does not have to be asked as a question. It is a mere 
statement of fact. 


Mr. PucH: That is so. 


Mr. Ryan: I wonder if this provincial 5 per cent tax applies to the move-__ 
ment of earth, or to the expropriation of buildings or anything like that. 


Mr. WILLISTON: No, it does not apply to wages. 


Mr. RYAN: It only applies to actual construction materials needed in these 
dams, and possibly to machinery. 


Mr. WILLISTON: That is right. 


Mr. Macponatp: I have a question of Mr. Williston. The minister to whom — 
the minister of water rights reports. On page 24 of the presentation there is 
reference to an expensive series of hearings such as at Revelstoke, Kaslo and so | 
on with regard to drawing up proposals for storing water in the Arrow lakes” 
and at Mica. I wonder if Mr. Williston could analyse for us the nature and 
purpose of those particular hearings? 


Mr. WILLISTON: For the benefit of the committee I think I will ask the 
man who conducted the hearings to answer this question. I was not present. I 
will ask Mr. Paget to discuss the question itself and the nature of the hearings 
which were conducted by him in the Arrow lakes area and elsewhere. 4 


Mr. BONNER: To what page did you refer? 
Mr. MAcpDONALD: Page 24 of the presentation. 


Mr. Pacet: Applications for licences were made by the British Columbia 
Power Commission at that time for storage at Mica, Duncan and Arrow lakes. 
A series of hearings were held, first starting with the Mica site at Revelstoke on 
September, 1961. Then a hearing was held with reference to Duncan applications 
at Kaslo on September 21, following which hearings were held on Arrow lakes 
applications on February 26 and February 27 at Revelstoke, and on September 
29 and 30 at Nakusp; on October 23 and 24 hearings were held at Castlegar to 
finish off the technical representation, and on November 21 and 22 at Victoria, 
British Columbia. 
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During these hearings no restrictions were placed against the submission of 
briefs by organizations and persons who were not qualified as objectors under 
the Water Act. As each hearing was completed, I asked several times were there 
any further representations, and not having any further representations, the 
hearings were adjourned to another location. 

_' .The licences, when issued, if objected to, could have received appeal under 
the Water Act. In every case no appeals were made against any of the 
licences issued. 
Mr. MAcDONALD: Do I understand, Mr. Paget, that individuals or groups, 
even though they did not have a proprietary interest in the area to be flooded, 
were invited to express their points of view at these hearings in respect of the 
proposed flooded sites? 
_ Mr. Pacet: The hearings were advertised before they took place and all 
people were invited to appear. 
Mr. Macpona.Lp: The physical effect of the three proposed treaty projects 
was fully and publicly known at that time; that is, the area to be flooded and 
the site of the dam. 
Mr. PaceT: The Power Authority cited that information in every case. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: It is quite correct to say that the overwhelming body of 
evidence at the hearings was against the granting of this application in respect 
of the High Arrow dam. 
| Mr. PaGet: I will agree with you that I heard little favourable evidence 
‘concerning the granting of the licences. I heard a great deal of evidence con- 
cerning expropriation proceedings and values and the distress that would be 
caused to the vested economy of the region. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: And there were objections raised on those grounds? 
Mr. PaGET: Yes. A great deal of it centred on the losses to the personal 
economy. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: By the majority of the local organizations. 

Mr. PacetT: I can file with the committee the full transcript of the hearings. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I think that would be desirable. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed? 

Mr. Kinpt: Referring back to Mr. Williston, if and when these dams are 
built, will there be public tenders? 
Mr. WILLIiston: All projects of the British Columbia Hydro and Power 
Authority are by public tender. That is the only way it will be done in this 
regard. 
Mr. KinpT: You do not anticipate there will be any discrepancy between 
‘the figures which you have estimated and the figures which will come in on your 
public tender? 
_ Mr. WILLIsTon: In recent years our experience has been that our estimates 
have been high in each case. We do not anticipate any particular difficulty in so 
far as these projects are concerned. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I have a supplementary question. Mr. Williston, I would like 
to ask one thing as a matter of curiosity. Why were not the transcripts of these 
hearings published in a booklet form as the federal government has done in 
respect of one aspect of the question? I had to pay $250 for my copies. They 
asked $500 originally. Why was that not published by the queen’s printer in 
(Victoria so that persons could avail themselves of it at a reasonable price? 
! Mr. WILLIston: Any demand for copies comes through the Comptroller’s 
joffice, and I will be honest with you that this representation you have made 
ltoday is the first time it has been made to my knowledge. Had there been a 
general demand, I would think it would have been done. 
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Mr. Herripce: Let me tell you that once I told these organizations that i 
cost $250 to get a copy of the minutes, that was the end of it so far as they 
were concerned. 

Mr. MacponaAtp: Mr. Williston, earlier you were speaking in reply to a 
question of Mr. Cameron with regard to the effect on agriculture of the 
sequence IXa. I know there is a modern highway of trans-Canada standard 
and also a main railway line running up in that area. Have you any information 
with reference to the effect of sequence IXa on those? | 

Mr. WILLISTON: Both of them would be taken out completely. a 


Mr. MacpDoNaLp: Have you any idea of the mileage and the cost of each 
relocation? 
Mr. Byrne: One hundred and thirty miles of railway and 50 miles of 
highway, I believe. 
Mr. WituIston: I think Mr. Byrne knows the line as intimately as anyone. 
However, Dr. Keenleyside will have the information exactly. 
Mr. Macponatp: I suppose probably I should defer to Dr. Keenleyside 
questions in respect of certain other effects, for example, the effect on Lake: 
Windermere and the tourist areas. 
Mr. WILLISTON: You could do that, but it wipes out the recreational value 
as it exists on this lake at the present time. 


Mr. MacponaLp: Has there been any cost estimate in respect of the 1964 
effect of this type of development on lake Windermere. 4 


Mr. WILLISTON: I have no idea. Just from my own knowledge of the 
development in the region, I know there would be a considerable increase over 
the original estimates which had been prepared. 


Mr. BYRNE: I was interested in Mr. Paget’s answer to Mr. Herridge regard- 
ing the evidence at the hearings at Nakusp, for instance, and I suppose the 
other places on the Arrow lakes. Did I. understand you to say there was no 
evidence presented in these areas which would derogate from the importanaa 
of the dam itself, the High Arrow dam and the possible flooding? ¥ 


Mr. Pacet: No. The evidence was very carefully pointed in one direction. 
There was no such evidence presented at the hearings themselves, although 
I had other letters and other submissions of a confidential nature. Little 
evidence was presented at the hearings to indicate anybody was in favour of 
the Arrow lakes project. 


Mr. ByRNE: The evidence presented was of a nature which showed the 
aesthetic values to individuals and the value of the property which each 
individual was in possession of in the area. 4 


Mr. Pacet: That is true, sir. 


Mr. ByRNE: Would you weigh the evidence having regard to the economics 
in respect of the value of the storage to Canada? I suppose this is the wa} 
you arrived at the decision. You would have to know the value to British 
Columbia or to Canada of the dam itself. j 


Mr. Pacet: My position is of an administrative nature, and it is contained 
in the conditions of the licence which are appended to the minister’s presenta- 
tion. i 
You will note that I take some recognition of those concerns that were 
expressed to me. I could read to you in respect of Mica but I will turn over to 
the Arrow lake’s license as it will be better. q 

(l) The licensee shall clear the reservoir in the manner and to ie 
extent as directed by the Comptroller after consultation with th 
Deputy Minister of Forests. 
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-(m) The licensee shall provide public access to the reservoir area as 
may be directed by the Comptroller. 

(n) The licensee shall make available an amount not to exceed $5,000 
per annum to the Department of Recreation and Conservation in 
each of the years 1962 and 1963 to conduct a study and make a 
report on such remedial measures as may be determined to be 
necessary for the protection of fisheries and wild life. 

(0) The licensee shall undertake and complete such remedial measures 
for the protection of fisheries and wildlife as the Comptroller may 
direct following receipt of the aforesaid report from the Department 
of Recreation and Conservation. 

(p) The licensee shall construct and operate such components of a hydro- 
meteorological network as may be directed by the Comptroller and 
shall make the information obtained available to the Comptroller 
as he directs. 

(q) The licensee shall operate the reservoir as may be determined by 
the Comptroller in consultation with any boards or entities that may 
be established in respect to the interests and obligations of the 
Governments of Canada and British Columbia. 

(7) The licensee shall provide such facilities over or through any struc- 
ture for the handling of forest products and general water transport 
as may be directed by the Comptroller. 

(s) The licensee shall release water at such times and in such quantities 
as may be directed by the Comptroller for the public benefit. 

(t) The licensee shall review with the Comptroller of Water Rights 
prior to expropriation under the Water Act or any other Act any 
matter where the licensee is unable to reach agreement with the 
owner or owners of land affected by the works and the operation 
thereof as authorized under the licence. 

(u) The licensee’s rights issued under this licence shall be deemed to be 
subsequent to any rights granted under any licences which may be 
issued at any time for the consumptive use of water. 


_ Mr. Herrince: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. 

_ Is it not correct to say that the persons who appeared at these hearings 
| object were not allowed to discuss the terms of the treaty but under the 
ater act were permitted only to put their objections to the granting of the 
ence in so far as it affected their community and themselves personally, 


Mr. Paget: That is correct. I did not constitute a royal commission or 
rum to hear representations in respect of the treaty; I had no powers to do 
at. I was hearing all applications under the Waters Act. 


_ Mr. Pucu: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. As I under- 
and it, in actual fact your hearings or inquiries took place after the signing 
the treaty and they formed no part of the decision to flood one valley as 
posed to another valley. 


Mr. Pacer: That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Pucu: Is the British Columbia government putting forward the view 


t High Arrow was used rather than the Windermere valley, and was there 


it a similar inquiry, not a public one, held as a matter of record in respect 
the various things that would happen in the Windermere valley if you used 
at as an area for water reserves as opposed to the High Arrow? It seems to 
» we are getting into something now which only took place after the treaty 
d been signed. Am I not correct in saying Mr. Paget, that any objection made 


that time would not have had any affect on the going ahead of the High 
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or in respect of any other factors. 
Mr. Pucu: Well, your inquiry there was to deliberate on the application 
of a water licence and under the laws of the province of British Columbia a 
hearing must be held. But, the decision already had been made. 
Mr. Pacer: Not necessarily so. There could be reservations, and I had 
power to reject. ; 
Mr. PucH: Had you discussed any reservations whatsoever with the 
British Columbia cabinet or the joint group, the Canada-British Columbia 
policy liaison committee, prior to the signing of the treaty? 
Mr. PaGcet: Well, I must admit I had prior knowledge of the genera 
outline of the negotiations of the treaty; I will not try to avoid that. But, 
I must also point out I was in no way a negotiator on the treaty. I will say 
that at no point did I discuss this matter with the cabinet or any part of the 
Government of British Columbia. j 
Mr. PucH: But, you would be completely aware of the terms of the treaty, 
and that High Arrow was an integral part of that treaty? : 
Mr. Pacet: I was quite aware of it. 


Mr. PucH: Was not your advice asked in any way in respect of thi: 
subject and in regard to the possibilities of what disruption in the valley would 


Mr. PacEt: That is quite right. My advice is asked often and freely giver 
to either government or individuals on water resource matters. I trust you 
do not think I am wearing too many hats when I sometimes advise on water 
resource development but we are the agency which investigates and reports” 
on water to the public and to the government, and we are also the agency 
that licenses at a later date. But, we have had an experience in this field 
dating back some 60 years, and we always have attempted to function in the 
licensing field, as far as possible, in an unbiased way, because of our technic a 
interest in the position of the water resource itself. al 

Mr. Pucu: I think that has answered my question. May I make an observa= 
tion and say that no matter which hat you wear you never talk through ith 

Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. Were not 
these hearings in respect of water rights licences in British Columbia held in 
the fall of 1961? a 

Mr. PAGET: Yes. 

Mr. Davis: In other words, six months or more after the treaty was 
signed? A 

Mr MePAGET: Yes. 

Mr. Davis: And, in other words, Canada entered into an internationa 
obligation with the United States prior to it being established in British 
Columbia the projects could or could not go ahead. Is that correct? | 


Mr. WILLIsTton: I will answer that question. 4 
Let us not have inferences or anything else; that was the understanding 
before the negotiations even started, for the simple reason we had to have 
advice in respect of a series of projects upon which we could carry out 
definitive engineering and, therefore, that time lag had to be in there followir g 
the acceptance of a series of projects so we could carry out sufficient definitive, 
engineering to allow a proper application to be made to the Comptroller | 
Water Rights, upon which he could rule. And, he cannot rule on a licen 
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unless sufficient preliminary detailed engineering has been done to substantiate 
the application which is presented. So, the licence hearing and the licensing 
procedure were held just as rapidly as possible following the negotiations on 
the treaty and the acceptance of the particular projects. 

Mr. Davis: Would it not have been preferable to have held these hearings 
and then signed the treaty? 

Mr. WILLISTON: Well, that was the stand of British Columbia. As we 
explained in some detail this morning; it was because of a situation in the 
United States, and a political situation to which I would say we agreed, and 
if we had to go back to a different administration, a Democratic administration 
as opposed to a Republican, and start at the beginning, we felt a great deal 


of time would be lost. I think we covered that point in some detail this 


morning. 


Mr. WILLoUGHBY: Mr. Chairman, I should like for a moment to revert to 
the subject of diversion. We have heard a great deal about the diversion of 
water to the Saskatchewan river. Mr. Williston, can you tell us whether any 
study has been made regarding the possibility of diverting the Columbia lakes 
into the Okanagan-Shuswap area? Is this economically feasible? 

Mr. WILLISTON: My Comptroller advises me that there has not been studies 
made in respect of diverting this water from the Columbia to the Okanagan, 
but preliminary studies have been made in respect of diverting water from the 
Fraser river system to the Columbia river system in the Okanagan lake, and 
that is a reversal of the procedure. There has been some consideration given in 
respect of water requirements for the Enderby and Armstrong areas. 

Mr. WILLOUGHBY: Where would that water come from? 

Mr. WILLIston: It would come from Shuswap; from the Fraser river 
system in and around Mabel lake and Eagle river. It would not come into 
the Columbia system. It would come into the Columbia river system in view 


of the fact that the Okanagan lakes are a part of the Columbia river system. 


Mr. WILLOUGHBY: Yes. I should like to be clear on this point. Is it feasible 


_ to divert this water from the upper Seymour Arm area to the Mica lake area, 


ibshall call it, and is it economically feasible to supply water to the whole 
Thompson valley in this manner? 


Mr. WILLIsTon: My Comptroller informs me that the actual water supply 
for the Thompson valley and surrounding areas is adequate at the present 
time, but because of the low elevation of the water in relation to the area of 


_ use the actual pumping operation is not economical at the present time. 


Mr. WILLOUGHBY: In view of what you have said, am I correct in presuming 
that the value as far as the Thompson valley is concerned depends upon low 
cost power being made available to pump the water from the river? 

Mr. WILLISTON: That is right. 


. Mr. Davis: Mr. Williston, I think we are all interested in the general 
principles of this Columbia river treaty as they appear in the white paper 


| Which was tabled by the Secretary of State for External Affairs. There is 


an outline therein of the principles advocated by the International Joint Com- 
‘Mission appearing at page 39 and following. As I understand it these principles 
were enunciated after a long series of meetings between the Canadian and 
United States representatives to the International Joint Commission; is that 
‘right? 

Mr. WILLISTON: That is true, but before each meeting of the international 


| group and very often after there were also meetings of the joint liaison federal- 


‘provincial committee and our technical officers which reported to the joint 


| group, receiving confirmation or suggestion in respect of the nature of the 
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discussions which would take place at the next meeting. Thus we were all 
made part of this complete negotiation, federally, provincially and jointly, 

Mr. Davis: And the principal signatories included the chairmen of both 
sections, and the chairman of the Canadian section was General A. G. L. 


McNaughton? 
Mr. Winuiston: That is correct. 
Mr. Davis: So he is a signatory to this set of principles? 


Mr. WILuIstTon: That is true. , 

Mr. Davis: I should like to skim quickly through these principles and ask 
you whether they have been met in respect of the treaty in your opinion. The 
first one is that co-operative development, to the extent it is practicable and 
feasible to do so, be added in the order of the most favourable benefit-cost 
ratio. Do you believe that this has been observed to the extent that it is 
practicable to do so. 

Mr. WILLISTON: That is true, and again to emphasize this to the committee, — 


that general principle number one of the principles was best fitted in respect 
of the High Arrow project. This project met this requirement to the greatest 
degree and was the first principle adopted. These principles were used to guide 
discussions in respect of this treaty. They were not used as absolutes at any 
time. 
Mr. Davis: General principle No. 2 advocates savings in costs to each 
country as compared with alternatives available. In other words, that there 


be savings to each country as opposed to alternative plans. 


Mr. WiLutston: That is true. 
Mr. Davis: You think savings have accrued in Canada as a result? 


a 


“a 


Mr. WILLISTON: That is true. 

Mr. Davis: You believe that to be the case or that savings will accrue as 
a result of a treaty. ; 

General principle No. 3 states that in respect of trans-boundary project 4 
and I believe this is generally applicable to the Libby project, should be de- 
termined by crediting to each country such portion of the storage capacity and 
head potential of the project as may be mutually agreed. a 

Mr. WiLuIston: That general principle was not in fact embodied in the 
treaty discussions because the Libby project was completely outside the treaty 
as such in respect of downstream benefits accruing at Canadian plants. No credit 
was given back to the United States. Nor do we pay them for flood control on 
Creston Flats provided by the Libby project. ,, 

Mr. Davis: It seems to me this principle is wide open, is that right? 


Mr. WILLISTON: Yes. ql 
Mr. Davis: Mr. Williston, dealing with the power principles, number one 
states that downstream power benefits in one country should be determined 
on the basis of an assured plan of operation of the storage in the other country. 


Is that principle observed in this treaty 


Mr. WILuLIsTon: That is right. a 
Mr. Davis: Power principle No. 2 states that the power benefits attributable 
to an upstream storage project should be estimated in advance to the extent 
possible to the mutual satisfaction of the upstream and downstream countries, 
and should be subject to review in accordance with the agreed principles every 
five years. Has this been observed? : 


Mr. WiLuiston: That principle is reflected in the treaty. That principle is 


agreed to and negotiations will take place every year for the sixth succeeding 
iy 
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ar. In other words, you are always five years ahead, so the principle has been 
observed. 


Mr. Davis: Power principle No. 3 states that the storage credit position of 
_ the upstream storage should be preserved throughout the period of the agree- 


Mr. WILLISTON: That has been agreed to. 


+ i Mr. Davis: Power principle No. 4 states that consideration might be given in 
gee negotiations to the adoption of arrangements that would be less dependent 


upon consideration of the load patterns in each country. I believe that this 
financial arrangement would cover that point; is that true? 


Mr. PucH: What was that observation? 


a Mr. Davis: Power principle No. 4 states that consideration might be given 
4 in the negotiations to the adoption of arrangements that would be less dependent 
~ upon consideration of the load patterns in each country. Certainly the sale 
- agreement, as I understand it, does not depend upon the load pattern in British 
_ Columbia? 


dy Mr. WILLISTON: My advisers indicate to me that in the present treaty this 

does not apply to the specific situation that is presented before us in the 30 year 

arrangement. 

‘ Mr. Davis: Power principle No. 5 states that whenever it is necessary to 

_ place a monetary value on downstream power benefits arising in one country 

from storage operation in the other country the value should be estimated 

cost to the downstream country of obtaining equivalent power from the most 

economical alternative source available to the country. Is this how the 3.575 

mills were established? 

W Mr. WILLISTON: No. This provided that if a country did not meet the re- 

- quirements set forth in the treaty or had to make up the requirements within 

the treaty itself it would adopt the alternative for making up the measure 

of flow at a given time except where the appropriate Canadian and United 

States agencies specifically agreed on some other basis of evaluation, and that 

is what we have done. 

hie Mr. Davis: In other words that principle has been observed in the treaty. 

Power principle No. 6: 

3 Each country should assume responsibility for providing that part 

ei of the facilities needed for the cooperative development that is located 
within its own territory. 

Mr, WILLISTON: That has been done. 

_. Mr. Davis: Power principle No. 7 is very general. 

Now, as to flood control, the first principle on the top of page 52: 


Flood control benefits should be determined on the basis of an 


‘. assured plan of operation and flood control regulations agreed to in 
advance. 


Seas 


__ Mr. Wixuiston: Provision has been made for that. 
Ty? 


__ Mr. Davis: Flood control principle No. 2 is that the downstream flood 
control benefit should be estimated in advance. 


_ Mr. Wiuiston: This has been done. 
_- Mr. Davis: 


Flood control principle No. 3: The monetary value of the flood con- 
trol benefit to be assigned to the upstream storage should be the esti- 
mated average annual value of the flood damage prevented by such 
storage. 
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Mr. Wiuuiston: That is right. That was the basis upon which the value — 

was determined. 1 
Mr. DAVIs: 

Flood control principle No. 4: The upstream country should be 

paid one-half of the benefits as measured in flood control principle No. — 

3, i.e., one-half of the value of the damages prevented. ; 


Mr. WILLISTON: That was done. 
Mr. Davis: 

Flood control principle No. 5: The amount due to the upstream ~ 
country under the foregoing principles should be determined in advance — 
of construction of each storage project. Payments to cover the entire @ 
period that the arrangements are to be effective should be made in cash © 
as a lump sum or as periodic amounts as may be agreed upon to the © 
mutual satisfaction of the upstream and downstream countries. e 


Mr. W1uuiston: That is part of the attachments to the treaty and made a BS 
part thereto. . 
Mr. Davis: Flood control principle No. 6: 


In the event of the downstream country requesting special opera- 4 
tion for flood control of storage included in the assured plan of operation, © 
beyond the type of operation provided for in such assured plan, the — 
upstream country should be compensated for any loss of power which © 
may result therefrom. } 


Mr. WILLISTON: Provision has been made to honour that commitment. 


Mr. Davis: In other words, in your opinion all of the principles which 
were thoroughly discussed and in a sense negotiated between the relevant par- 
ties have been observed in the treaty as it presently stands. ; 

Mr. WILLISTON: I would think the treaty in essence observes the principles — 
which were enunciated in the International Joint Commission submission. 


Mr. Pucu: I take it that these principles were before all the membergi 
of the Canada-British Columbia policy liaison committee up until the signing 
of the original treaty. oa 

Mr. Wittiston: The policy liaison committee played an important part in | 
drawing up and in actually approving the wording of the principles as they — 
finally appear. ¥ 

Mr. Pucu: And you adhered to those principles in all the discussions an 


negotiations between Canada and the United States leading up to the treaty? — 
Mr. Wruuiston: As I indicated, the United States did not accept these 
principles as binding them; they accepted them as guide lines. They did not 
accept them as binding instruments as far as the treaty negotiations were _ 
concerned, nor were the Canadian negotiators placed in the position of re-— 
garding these principles as absolute. They were used as guide lines by Mr. 
Fulton, Mr. Robertson, Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Bassett. 
Mr. PucH: When you answered questions by Mr. Davis you stated that 
these principles were before you but that they had been adhered to and that — 
they do actually appear in the treaty, not the set-out principles but the — 
results. : 
Might I ask a short question concerning the liaison committee, Mr. | 
Chairman? | 
The CHarrMAN: I have a list of questionners. . 
Mr. PucH: This is fairly short. There has been considerable discussion | 
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on it. I take it, first of all, that you worked very well together on that com- 
mittee. I understand that when the International Joint Commission was meet- 
ing, you met before and after. My question is as follows: Did you have a 
secretary and did you keep minutes of your discussions? 

Mr. WILLISTON: We did not keep verbatim records but we did keep 
a general transcript of the proceedings. 

' Mr. Pucu: I take it that any correspondence between members, and so 
on, would form part of that transcript or part of your minutes? 

Mr. WILLISTON: The minutes and the information were regarded as con- 
fidential information on both sides to serve as a guide on what had occurred 
before. Quite frankly I cannot remember any correspondence being submitted. 
The minutes were a summary account of the proceedings. 

Mr. PucH: Were the records of the discussions gone through at the next 
meeting or were they approved at the conclusion of each meeting? 

Mr. WILLISTON: At subsequent meetings, as I recall, they may have been 
approved at the same meeting in some instances but in general the group 
from British Columbia and the federal team would peruse the summary ac- 
count and generally approve the summation as recording what had taken 
place. However, we never formally moved, seconded or accepted them in 
an official manner. 

Mr. PucH: This summary account forms the basis of all the records of 


discussions which took place in that committee, I understand. Have you gone 
through the summations since? 


Mr. WILLISTON: I have gone through parts and sections of it because it is 
part of my record. 

Mr. PuGH: You went through them as they might affect your department 
and so on. Did you at any time have any cause for objection to wording in that 
summation? 

Mr. WILLISTON: Since we never approved the wording, we considered it 
as a general account and it was accepted by both sides. We never at any 
ime debated the exact wording. It was purely informative for the people 
who were there, and it was in general a record of the principles which 
iad been adopted at a given time. The summary was made so that we would 
lot become repetitious and so that we would know what occurred before. 

_ Mr. Pucu: As a result of going over this part of the record which came 
0 your department, did you take up any question which you thought was not 
(uite right as it was set up in that record? Did you take it up with any members 
f the Canada-British Columbia policy liaison commitee? 

Mr. WILLISTON: Some of the drafters are present here. We prepared a 
ireliminary draft, objections were discussed and the drafters on both sides 
ither incorporated our objections or deleted the matter to which we had 
aken exception and thus arrived at an account. May I emphasize thatt he final 
ccount was not an account which was moved, seconded and made an im- 
erishable record for all time; it was used as an assist to both sides. 


Mr. DEacHmMaN: Mr. Williston, this morning we touched slightly on the 
uestion of when you hope to go to contract, and the answer you gave at 
nat time was “some time in the month of October in respect of some of the 
rojects”. If we turn to page 179 of the white paper we see that the termina- 
jons of these projects, or, as they put it “the in-service date” are: Aprih a 
968 for the Duncan storage; April 1, 1969 for the Arrow storage and April 
1973 for the Mica storage. Therefore, the termination dates or the in-service 
ates for the whole project are something like a decade hence. If we look 
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over to the next column we see the total expenditure, including the interest 
charges, is going to be in the order of $448 million, getting on towards half 
a billion dollars, and a decade of construction. The question I want to ask 
and the line of questioning I want to pursue for a moment is this: British 
Columbia is now being ushered into a decade of construction of the order of 
half a billion dollars. You must have done some economic studies as to just 
what impact that will have on the province of British Columbia. I wonder 
whether you can give us any ideas as to what studies you have done and what 
the effects will be. I have in mind the amount of employment that will be 
required. 
I would like to hear something about your plans regarding spreading 
employment over the winter time; its effect, for instance, on industry in 
lower mainland; how you expect to absorb the unemployment which 
ensue as people come off jobs; and so on. The economic effects will be large, 
and you must have made studies. } 


Mr. WiLuiston: You may be able to secure some detailed information 
concerning employment and numbers of people at various times when Dr 
Keenleyside is on the stand, but the Department of Industrial Developm 
Trade and Commerce, has also undertaken some general studies in this reg 
I do not know whether my colleague is in a position to discuss this kind of in- 
formation in detail, but he may care to make some general comments. 


Mr. Bonner: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Deachman properly observes that 
are going into an investment of approximately a half billion dollars on 
Columbia treaty projects. That is a very substantial amount of money 
it represents a great deal of employment which Dr. Keenleyside, I know, 1 
prepared to treat more fully. ! 

However, I would like to place that sum in perspective. The province in 
any given year sees invested something in the order of $1,400 million 
$1,500 million; and although this is a very substantial sum it has to be vie 
in the perspective of a very large investment program which is alrea 
under way and represents a very generous addition to it as a contin 
feature. 

The problem of the period in terms of projected population is to 
about 20,000 jobs a year created in the province, in the course of which 
provincial population—which is now in the order of 1,700,000 people—shou 
compound at approximately 3 per cent through the balance of this dec 
In the general economic analysis of the province’s economic growth, we 
projecting to a population figure of about 2,100,000 by 1969-70, and it is wi 
this general frame of reference that this project and others have to be tal 
into account. a 

The positive effects of this program, together with the Peace Ri 
project, lie not only in the direct employment which is furnished but also m 
the guarantee which is provided by these two projects, and our ability 1 
furnish power at low cost to industries which are coming into the provin 
in any event. 

If we were not in a position to furnish large-scale, low-cost power 
would unquestionably be in difficulty because our current rate of pow 
demand doubles approximately every eight to eight and one-half years. I kn 
that these are questions which will excite more detailed inquiries of Dr. Keenle 
side, but it is within this general frame of reference that we have approa 
the question. 

Our studies, while not formal at this moment, are predicated on observa: 
tions which were prepared with some formality for the commission on Can d 
economic prospects in 1955. We have found that the projections made at 
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me have not been in any degree in error. Some of the targets anticipated 
for the 1975 period are well in advance of achievement even at this date. 
Pa We have had occasion in recent years to bring these projections up to 
_ date, with the result that we have had enough experience in regard to the 
ge studies of 1955 to feel confident that our basic projections within this period 
are sound and not likely to be interrupted in any serious detail. 

Mr. DEAcHMAN: These new blocks of power will attract industry to the 
_ province. Can you give us specific instances of industries which will come to 
_ the province as a result? Are you in possession of that information now? 

Mr. BONNER: Either Mr. Williston or I could refer to the pulp and paper 
_ projects which are occurring in the Fort George area right now. Those are 
projects which could not have been contemplated to settle properly without 


' and which shows every evidence of increasing—that, although it is difficult 
to show in detail, one cannot imagine it to be turned off by anything short 
_ of a national calamity. 


_ Certain mines—in fact three lots of mines—such as Endako, and the Poss 
| Mountain molybdenum mine in the Cariboo, are all phasing themselves into 
production because of the power available through this one project. 


_. Mr. DeacuMman: This expansion is a capital expansion and very heavily 
_based on construction workers, yet at the same time it is going to attract 
population, and so on. What is the trend towards secondary manufacturing 
and light manufacturing? What is the province doing to absorb that kind of 
unemployment? 


by Mr. Bonner: Our problem is not one of absorbing unemployment. 
Mr. Deacuman: I should have said employment. 
ue i Mr. BoNnNER: The way in which I approach the question, Mr, Chairman, 


| is this: five years ago it would have been difficult to convince anyone of the 
development which is occurring this year, yet the period from five years ago 
_to the present time has been one of continuous growth and expansion in the 
‘provincial economy. As I said in answer to a previous question, it is not to be 
| anticipated, short of a national calamity, that this type of development will 
a or turn down. Consequently, we are projecting on a reasonable con- 
_ tinuation of this situation. 

1 The counterpart of the problem which you anticipate occurred following 
1957 when the country went into something of a recession. It had its effect 
in British Columbia too. Notwithstanding that a certain number of construc- 
i tion workers were no longer in a period of vigorous construction work which 
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characterized the period of 1955 to 1957, they were nevertheless, for the most 
part, absorbed in the continuing impetus of the economy from 1957 to about 
1961 when the capital program once again took an upward turn. This year 
“we are on the 1957 plateau. The investment in the province in 1957 was 
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projection. It is to be anticipated by the population growth characteristic of 
North America that this is going to be interpreted both north and south of 
the 59th parallel, because the population explosion is a most important factor 
facing industry and government. We use it in education and in the need to 
extend health programs and all the rest. This is the general experience upon 
which our projections have been so far based. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: I have one more question to put this project into perspec- 
tive with other projects which have taken place in the province. How does 
this appear in size and cost, and its impact on the economy when compared 
to that at Kitimat, the building of the P.G.E. and the Peace river project and 
so on? 

Mr. BonNER: Let me put it this way: in the same period of time between 
now and the construction and completion of the treaty projects, we should 
spend possibly twice as much on highways. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: You say twice as much? 


Mr. BONNER: On provincial highways. In the decade hence we shall spend 
at the present rate about $1 billion over the same period of time, and we will 
be spending half that amount on the treaty projects. 

Mr. Groos: I have a question supplementary to that of Mr. Deachman’s. 
Getting back to the matter of employment which is something which interests 
everyone in British Columbia, I am interested to know what safeguards the 
provincial government intends to write into the contracts for this great develop- 
ment program in order to ensure that a fair measure of employment will go 
to Canadians and that we will not have some very temporary residents for 
this construction? 

Mr. WILLISTON: Dr. Keenleyside is prepared to discuss the matter of 
labour, labour agreements, and anything of that nature when he is on the 
stand, since it is his particular responsibility. He is in a position to discuss it. 

Mr. Groos: This will be a contract involvement of the provincial govern- 
ment in its power entity. 

Mr. WILLISTON: That is right, because it is part of the Canada-British 
Columbia agreement as well, and that part has been, in terms, passed on to 
the employment authority of British Columbia and the Hydro Authority. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I want to refer back to a subject raised earlier when I could 
not catch your eye, and that is the question of basin clearings. This is a matter 


of great concern to the British Columbia Fishing Confederation, the West 
Kootenay Rod and Gun Club, and the Interior Rod and Gun Club and I have © 


been asked by a number of them to raise the question at these hearings. They - 
are not satisfied to date with the answers given with respect to that clearing. 


The West Kootenay Rod and Gun Club spent $500 to prepare a brief which © 
was presented at the first hearing at Castlegar which was based on the practices — 
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followed by the Tennessee Valley Authority, and a dozen other developments in Hy 
the United States and at other places in Canada, and which received commenda- ~ 


tion generally. 
Now with respect to reservoir clearance, the brief has this to say, “all 
vegetation must be cleared so there is no foliage up to ten feet of elevation.” 


I emphasize this because it is printed in black type. “This is an absolute neces- _ 


sity if use is to be made of the reservoir for any of the purposes mentioned in 
this brief other than for water storage and power generation.” 


The brief deals with the great value of caring for recreation facilities, — 


beaches, and other things of that sort. Now, Mr. Chairman, this question has 
been raised repeatedly and we cannot understand why there have not been 
definite detailed answers given to this question. Mr. Williston, I would like to_ 
ask you this question: I am sure when we mention the clearing of vegetation 
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that you mean cutting the stumps down to ground level and clearing of all 
_ vegetation. What is the intention at the present time with respect to the Arrow 
lakes reservoir? 

Mr. WILLISTON: I have already described it, and I have indicated to you 
that the information and knowledge in this field is presently in a state of flux. 
You refer to the Tennessee Valley Authority, but if you will refer to reservoir 
clearing in the United States to the south of us, you will find that in the recom- 
mendations now coming forward they did the job too thoroughly in the past 
and that in completely removing all vegetation they left no means by which 
fish life, recreational fish life, could in fact subsist, because there were no hiding 
places for fish to escape from their predators, in that type of recommendation. 
It was good procedure at the time, but it is no longer subscribed to, and the 
fact of the matter happens to be that I was trying to discuss the general policy 
line in which we were moving in this regard. An following that, for fish life 
we could take you and anyone here to wonderful fishing; if you want some of 
the best fishing in the world, certainly you can find it today in the province of 
British Columbia. 

Mr. ByrNE: Do not tell too much! 

Mr. WILLISTON: We could take you up to the reservoir area at Duncan, 
or, taking your question, the reservoir area behind the Alcan dam on the 
‘Nechako which was never cleared where you would get the best fishing areas 
that we have throughout the whole region, with people coming in there to 
enjoy the fishing which is important in that regard. 

Mr. Nessitt: What sort of fish? 

Mr. WILLISTON: It is mostly all trout, rainbow trout. There are no salmon 
up there. The fact is that there are areas for recreational use where actual 
clearing will be done, but there are other areas which will be cut flush, as 
we have indicated. But we have learned something from actual use. We spent 
$9 million in clearing Buttle Lake, and we cut all the trees down to the 
shoreline, but subsequent wave action has taken place which has forced the 
earth away from the stumps, and the stumps are again superimposed to act 
as a barrier now just as the situation was previously. We do not profess to 
‘know all the answers, but we do profess and guarantee a continuing program 
to maintain recreational amenities. I could give you the details of all these 
things when we agreed to a continuing program. It is just a mass of details, in 
outlining the different requests which you have made. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: What are you going to do with the Duncan lake area? They 
are very concerned about it. 

Mr. WILLISTON: We are going to remove all the merchantable trees. We are 
going to take down this tree growth in the area and as I indicated this morning 
they have an actual sweeping programme to continue. A final sweeping of 
the area will be somethinng which will likely be carried out over a number 
of years because it is the most economic and best way to collect the final debris 
into pockets. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: When you say you mean to remove the tree growth, do 
you mean cutting all the forest growth? 


Mr. WILLISTON: That means cutting down the tree growth. 

Mr. HerripceE: And removing them? 

Mr. WILLISTon: All the merchantable values will be moved out, and as 
T have already indicated twice, a sweeping operation will be continued over a 
period of time. 

Mr. HerripcE: I have another question which is a matter of concern. I 
was at a meeting in Nelson in February, and as a result the Nelson Daily News 
Wired you with respect to the discussion. 
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Mr. WILLISTON: That is right. ‘ 
Mr. HerrmcEe: And you replied to the Nelson Daily News on February 7 
as follows: 


Clearing on reservoir projects will either retain or improve re- 
creational amenities. All trees and snags will be felled and removed 
so that navigation will not be impeded. , 


Do you believe that leaving the snags and other things consequent to the 
destruction of beaches, and so on, will retain or improve the recreational 
amenities. a 
Mr. WILLISTON: Those are your words, not mine. I said they would be 
removed in two ways..The merchantables would be trucked out. Getting back 
to the amount of the debris, this would be swept. I said exactly what I said 
in that telegram here in the committee. 

Mr. HEeRRIDGE: What do you intend to do behind Mica? 

Mr. WILLISTON: Exactly the same. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Will there be timber left behind Mica? } 

Mr. Wiuuiston: No. As a matter of fact we have been harvesting the 
timber behind Mica now for ten years and are starting on the second phase. 
We have had all the merchantable timber sold. We are still getting applications, 
for the 1970’s, and within the last few days I have even had applications for 
all the pulp and small material in the Mica reservoir as well. That area will 
be logged and all the material will be sold and used. q 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Will none of the merchantable timber be left standing 
behind the Mica reservoir? 

Mr. WILLISTON: No. 

Mr. Herripce: All the timber will be slashed and removed? ' 

Mr. WILLISTON: Let me preface that. As I have indicated in the wire all 
standing timber that can in any way become a hindrance recreational in the 
area will be felled. There are areas in the Mica situation that are going to be 
continuously under about 500 feet of water. q . 

Mr. HERRIDGE: How can you say you will retain or improve the recreational” 
amenities when you will leave timber on beautiful beaches, and so on, Ui 
the Duncan lake area? 

Mr. Groos: Five hundred feet down, 

Mr. HERRIDGE: No. 


Mr. WILLISTON: I will stay with the actual statement which has been 
made to the committee and the undertaking made in so far as recreational 
values are concerned. : 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I have one other question; this is rather intriguing. I have 
a Canadian press statement of February 28. Mr. Williston said: 


Actual costs of the dam and calculations for the sale of downstream | 
benefits were worked out on U.S. computers. | 
They knew more about the situation than we did—they have been 
working on the Columbia for 20 years. You can’t leak figures to engineers 
of the stature of the U.S. team. 
Williston said Davis never was a party to the negotiations and was 
not involved gt ay in any way. : 
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were working were all done on the United States computers; that is true. I know 
some of you felt that our engineers did not have the ability, but the fact is that 
the computation we were carrying out at that time was done in respect of the 
‘downstream power benefits on the United States system, and that was predicated 
on the growth factor in the United States. 

____ Our figures were explicit at that time. We did not sell our dam sites to the 
United States, or anything else. All we were selling were our downstream 
benefits, and that was what we were acquiring a value for. We had to use the 
United States figures in respect of their load growth because it was their load 
growth. They had the actual figures, we did not. We had to upgrade the figures 
they had. Our engineers and their engineers used the information and put it 
through their computer. They came up with two lines of thought; one based 
upon their estimate and their figures, and one based upon our engineers’ estimate 
and use of the figures. Their calculation was more substantial than ours because 
it was based on fact and ours was based on estimates in an effort to get the 
best deal possible for British Columbia. As you recall, we could not resolve those 
two lines and figures, and one of the best things which came out of the protocol 
was that that line of doubt was resolved between the two countries. That is 
what I made reference to. I back up from it not one iota. We were trying to 
estimate what their load growth would be in the United States, because it was 
the rate at which it grew which would determine the size of downstream 
benefits in the future. If we are to be ridiculed for that, I do not mind. It was 
a fact of life, and our engineers with the United States’ engineers worked through 
about $60,000 of computer time to work out our estimate of what their figures 
appeared to mean, which I think is going a long way. 


__ Mr. Deacuman: I have a supplementary question. Did you have any reason 
to believe that those computers were fixed in favour of the house, like the 
computer at Las Vegas. 
_ The CHarrman: Mr. Herridge, have you finished? 


__ Mr. Herripce: I just have the question about Mr. Davis. One of the cabinet 
ninisters at one time told me Mr. Davis was in on all of the negotiations. This 
is disturbing because I consider Mr. Davis to be an honest man. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Was Mr. Davis present? 
Mr. WILLISTON: Yes. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: At the negotiation? 
_ Mr. WILLISTON: What negotiation? 
_ Mr. HERRIDGE: With regard to the treaty and protocols? 
i Mr. WILLISTON: No—at some of them, yes. 
__ Mr. Davis: I think the fact is that I was at all negotiations on the protocol 
nd all the meetings between British Columbia and Ottawa. 
_ Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, when do we come back again? 
i The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is just six o’clock. I have on my list Mr. 
Mnsdale and Mr. Groos. Our plan had been to hear Dr. Keenleyside tomorrow 


f nine o’clock sharp. If it is the pleasure of the committee to meet tonight 
hat could be done. 


_ Mr. Groos: You can cross me off. 


Wi 
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Mr. Herripce: There are other questions to be asked of Mr. Williston. I 
hardly think it is fair to the secretary of the committee to load her with work 
like this. 

Mr. Brewrn: Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions which I would like 
to direct to Mr. Bonner and I was wondering at what stage he would be 
available to answer my questions. i 

My questions will involve legal matters and I think it would be more suit- 
able to direct these to Mr. Bonner. f 

Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, I move we sit tonight. 

The CHAIRMAN: At what time? 

Mr. Ryan: Eight o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would that suggestion be acceptable to the members of 
the committee? Would all those in favour indicate. et 

Mr. Nessitt: It may be interesting to know how long Mr. Williston, Mr. 
Bonner and the other British Columbia officials intend to remain here in Ottawa 
and what plans they have made in respect of returning home. It is not our wish 
to inconvenience these officials. b 

Mr. Writuiston: Mr. Chairman, I am willing to sit tonight. Quite frankly, — 
you have the whole of the operational staff of Water Rights before you. We 
are away from our province and we would like to keep going in order tha’ ; 
some of our officials may be able to get back. 

Mr. Ryan: There may be a fire. 

Mr. WILLISTON: I am quite willing to sit tonight, if that is your wish. In 
due course we will have to leave to return but we are willing to meet yo y 
demands. | ¥ 

Mr. Lesor: Mr. Chairman, I think it is a good idea to sit tonight. 

The CHaiRMAN: Is it agreeable that we sit tonight at 8 o’clock? 


Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 


Turspay, April 14, 1964 
EVENING SESSION 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. May I present the fourth | 
report of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure for the standing com- | 
mittee on external affairs. This report is as follows: a | 

That Dr. Hugh Q. Golder, Toronto, and Dr. Arthur Casagrande, © 
Professor of Geology, Harvard University, be invited to appear before — 
the committee on April 24 and April 28 respectively. (The committee | 
has been informed that expenses incurred by their attendance be 
borne by the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority.) ua 

That G. E. Crippen and Associates, Limited Vancouver, be invited 
to attend before the committee on April 24, and reimbursed as ordered — 
by the committee for professional and/or expert witnesses on March | 


25, 1964. 


Could I have a motion to adopt this report? 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, the committee did not agree to pay the 
expenses of these United States experts. aH 
Mr. ByRNE: That situation is covered by the report. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think the wording of the report is clear in that regard, 
Mr. Herridge. ‘< 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: I must have misheard you, I am sorry. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I should read that wording again. The report 
states that the expenses incurred by their attendance, and that refers to the 
professor of geology, Harvard and Dr. Hugh Golder of Toronto be borne 
by the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. May I have a motion 
of acceptance? 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, perhaps you would indicate the area of 
expertise of the witnesses? 


Mr. DEACHMaAN: That is exactly what I was interested in, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: I must confess that that is not something in respect of 
which I have personal knowledge. It was the suggestion of Dr. Hugh Keenley- 


side to call these witnesses who are expert in those subject areas within his 


knowledge. 

I am informed by the hon. Mr. Williston that both these gentlemen are 
experts in respect of soils and dam construction. 

Could I have a motion of acceptance? 


Mr. StEwart: Before we have a motion to that effect I think perhaps 
it should be stated that it is a rather peculiar situation for this committee to 
resolve that the burden of expenses in respect of witnesses should fall upon 
any individual or body. I do not object to any informal arrangement that 


May exist but it seems to me a little beyond our scope of authority in making 


such a decision. 

The CHAIRMAN: This was a suggestion put to the steering committee, 
as I understand it, on behalf of Dr. Keenleyside who is the witness to be 
called tomorrow. There was a general feeling that the evidence given by 
these witnesses would be of help to this committee, and this was an arrange- 


_ Ment which was apparently agreeable to all. 


Mr. STEwartT: I understand that situation but I think we ought to proceed 
in an orderly fashion. I do not think we are doing so by deciding that some 
individual is going to accept the expenses of calling certain witnesses. 

Mr. FLEMING ( Okanagan-Revelstoke): Mr. Chairman, the person or organi- 
zation that is going to pay the expenses of these witnesses is the British 
Columbia Hydro and Power Authority which is the entity mentioned in these 


| negotiations. These witnesses are supplementary to the presentation made 


by that authority. Consequently I do not see any reason why they should not 


| assist in financing the attendance of these witnesses before this committee. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, in re- 


spect of Mr. Stewart’s objection I should like to say I understood your 
statement to be presented merely as information that the expenses were going 


to be borne by the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. 

Mr. Byrne: I think that is exactly the way we should accept that 
report. 

Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I understood this infor- 
mation was being presented to us so that we should not feel the committee 
was being asked to pay these expenses. 


The CHAIRMAN: That was exactly my understanding. Perhaps the wording 


of the report is not as clear as it may have been. However, now that it has 
| been cleared up I will entertain a motion of acceptance. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I think perhaps we should include the words: *“__according 


| to our information these expenses will be paid by the British Columbia Hydro 


-and Power Authority”. 


The CHAIRMAN: Subject to Mr. Herridge’s correction, could I have a motion 
of acceptance? Would you so move, Mr. Herridge? 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes. a 
Mr. LeBor: Mr. Chairman, have we now one or two motions before us? I — 
think we should have a clear understanding in this regard before we vote, © 
because if this report has been presented to us on the basis of providing in- © 
formation we then should have a motion in respect of expenses to be paid by © 
the committee in accordance with, as I understand, a motion which has already 
been passed. P 
The CHAIRMAN: The actual form of the recommendation brought forward 
by the steering committee providing for payment to witnesses is contained in a © 
recommendation of the committee as a whole. If the members of this committee — 
feel this report should be changed in any way I am happy to hold it in abeyance 
until a later stage of this meeting. 
Mr. Lesor: Mr. Chairman, I should like to point out that the expenses of 
some witnesses to be called before this committee are to be paid as a result 
of a motion passed by this committee. q 
The CHAIRMAN: That is true. 
Mr. Lepor: In order to resolve this difficulty, I think we should have two q 
motions. We should consider one motion to adopt the report as information and © 
a second motion in respect of the commitment made by this committee to pay 
certain expenses. 4 
Mr. ByrNE: Mr. Chairman, surely we are not going to spend one half an 
hour deciding this question. The question is purely an academic one in any > 
event. 7 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you second this motion, Mr. Byrne? 
Mr. Byrne: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I second the motion and suggest that it 
be reworded and presented to this committee at a later time this date. q 


The CHAIRMAN: Is everyone in favour of that suggestion. 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
The CHAIRMAN: Before we commence, Mr. Herridge has indicated that he 
wishes to make one or two remarks. Y 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I should like to make a remark in respect of 

a point of privilege. I am sorry to interrupt the normal proceedings of this com-_ 
mittee, but I feel it necessary to refer to an article appearing in the Vancouver 
Province of April 11, Saturday, 1964, which has been sent to me from British 
- Columbia under the byline of Paddy Sherman. Mr. Sherman has reported as — 
follows: a 
If High Arrow dam on the Columbia could be taken down after 100 

years, the permanent loss of flooded farm land would be avoided, Bert 
Herridge (NDP, Kootenay West) suggested Friday. ¢ 

In the meantime, he told the external affairs committee, residents 

could farm higher up the mountainside. When the dam was taken down, 

he said, they could farm the alluvial soil left by the flood waters. i 
Herridge told the Columbia river treaty hearing the idea came from 

an agricultural expert. He asked hydro engineer Gordon Macnabb if the 

dam could be taken down. 7 
Macnabb said it would be easier to open the gates and let the water 

out. 

Mr. Chairman, I was quoting from a statement made by one of the soil 
experts of the government of British Columbia, and I was ridiculing that 
statement as being completely nonsensical. However, I wanted to ask a question 
in respect of this statement. : 
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Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I thought you were being serious 
_ at the time. How can we tell whether you are ridiculing or not? 


é Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I will give Mr. Sherman the benefit of the 
_ doubt although he has misquoted me on a number of occasions. As I remember 
he was sitting at the rear of the hall and possibly did not hear me accurately. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Herridge, for that explanation. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I should like to ask a 
_ question concerning the answer to Mr. Davis’ question about their particular 
field of expertise. Was it answered? 

Mr. Davis: These are soil experts; that was my understanding. 

| Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You did get the answer 
mato it? 

The CHAIRMAN: The explanation I received from the Hon. Mr. Williston 
is to the effect that these are soil experts and experts in the foundations for 
_ dams. 

: The first person on my list is Mr. Dinsdale. 

| Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, I have one brief question to put. It arises 
_ from a sentence in the last paragraph on page 18 of the brief. I am asking 
the question so as to clear up any misunderstanding that might remain in 
respect of the points of agreement that were reached at the time the treaty 
was signed. It says here: 


The treaty had been negotiated on the assumption that the power 
benefits would be returned to Canada. 


That is the particular phrase in which I am interested. I presume, Mr. 

Williston, that this was the assumption that was taken by the negotiating 

committee and the Canadian negotiating team. 

Mr. WILLISTON: With the proviso that sale would be allowed in the United 
States. 


a Mr. DINSDALE: But the question of the Peace development did not arise 
until after the agreement was reached on the treaty itself. 


Mr. WILLISTON: With respect, this decision on downstream benefits had 
absolutely nothing to do with the Peace river development. To be exact and 
_to put the record straight in so far as this was concerned, I will say that the 
point of sale of downstream benefits in the United States was argued very 
vigorously by British Columbia, and the inclusion of the article allowing 
such sale was strongly supported by my colleague throughout those nego- 
| tiations. 

There has been a lot of conjecture about this point. When I returned to 
the Government of the Province of British Columbia with my report and 
indicated at that time that an arrangement had been made for the co-opera- 
| tive development of the Columbia river and for the province of British 
Columbia to receive half the downstream benefits that would be available, 
I was immediately challenged on how I was going to handle those benefits 
‘in such a way as to meet the costs which would be incurred in British 
| Columbia for the construction of the project. I indicated that that would be 
quite easy ;—and I have said this publicly before—that part of the sale would 
be in the United States and part of it would be returned for use in the 
‘province of British Columbia. I was told forthwith and along with others 
to find out the basis upon which a negotiation of that sale could be made. 
Preliminary talks were undertaken, As you know, Mr. Dinsdale, at that time 
j there was a very severe restriction on the time limit for the sale of down- 
Stream benefit energy. We could not get a policy statement covering any 
length of time. When we went to negotiate, we found that on any short 
—  20590—5 
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term basis the sale of even surplus energy in the United States would hs 
to be governed by the provision covering the sale of their own surplus, sec 
ondary, or dump energy which averaged at the time up to the Bonneville 
administration about two mills per kilowatt hour. it 
When we reported back to British Columbia we said that the cost to us 
of the power for the construction of the project would be about four mills; 
that we had to receive approximately four mills from each kilowatt merely 
to pay the incurred cost of construction. It was pointed out very forcibly 
to me that if we sold éven a portion of the power in the United States for 
two mills we would have to sell a similar amount in British Columbia for 
six mills to average the four mill cost. a 
Regardless of how you viewed such an arrangement, the fact of selling 
power to the United States people for two mills and picking up the difference 
which you would lose from your own Canadian customers made the who e 
situation most unattractive. That led in the first instance to a change of posi- 
tion in British Columbia because both the cost of transmission for a given 
period of time, the cost of transmission standby power at $2 million a year, 
plus the unfavourable sales arrangement which was open to us, opened up 
a completely unacceptable set of circumstances in so far as our province was 
concerned. It was at that time that we started preliminary discussions with 
the United States people as to the basis on which we could sell this power 
to them which was available to us. ; 
It was then we found out that given a fair contracted period, certainly 
20 years at least on a firm basis, we could expect a fair return for the power 
which we sold. That is the time when we adopted such a position because 
economically we had to make each kilowatt return four mills or better or else 
we were losing money in the initial arrangement into which we were entering. 
It is perfectly true that when we came back we did not anticipate the 
problem which developed, but upon investigation we found that the on y 
adequate manner in which to handle the downstream benefits and get theil 
return to British Columbia and invest that return into the Columbia project to — 
ensure the long term generation of cheap electricity for British Columbians, 
was to take the best return possible from the downstream benefit energy. | 
That is a long explanation but it has been twisted in the subsequent months. 
However, that was the general series of discussions and moves which took pla 
in relation to the downstream benefit energy thinking after the treaty w 
signed. 
Mr. DinspaLE: That was the question I was going to ask. This was aft 
the treaty was signed? Up to the signing of the treaty, as this phrase indicates, 
was assumed that the bulk of the power would be returned to Canada, and this 
assumption was based on the information that was available at the time. 
Mr. WituisTon: It was the basis of the information that was available. It 
was only when we came to plan the exact transmission and to find that t 
transmission grid which we built would serve only a limited amount of pov 
and it was impossible to amortize a grid as arranged in any proper grid pattern 
in the province of British Columbia, that we really got down to the engineering 
The only practical solution became the sale of that power in the United Sta 
where it was generated at a profit with the investment of all the returns int 
the Columbia river project. 
Mr. Davis: I have a supplementary question. Mr. Williston, I have 
impression that at the date of the signing of the treaty there had not, as of t 
time at least, been a thorough examination of the other major power alterna 
available to the province of British Columbia; certainly there had not been 
examination of the Peace river project. I understand that one of the studies 
study by the British Columbia energy board, was initiated only about the time 
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‘Mr. Wituiston: It is true that analyses were initiated at that time and the 
rence was made to the Energy Board at that time to properly provide a basis 
comparison between the power from the two projects. However, it is not 
to say that an initial investigation had not taken place on the Peace river 
ower up until that time. 

_ It is true to say that no public investigation had been made until that time 
the cost of that power available to the government. 


Mr. BREwIn: Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct some questions to Mr. 

mner about a legal matter, or a partly legal matter, that is disturbing me. 

hink Mr. Bonner can best deal with it. 

. As I understand it, the entity that is responsible for administering this 
hole project will be the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. Am I 

ht in that? 

_ Mr. Bonner: Yes, that is correct. 


_ Mr. Brewin: I have been furnished with a copy of a recent statute establish- 
g this authority. I presume it existed in some other form earlier than this. 
ere are some provisions in it which I find rather unusual and rather dis- 
turbing. 

#1 refer, Mr. Bonner, to section 53 of this statute: 


Notwithstanding any specific provision in any act to the contrary, except 
as otherwise provided by or under this act, the authority is not bound 
_by any statute or statutory provision of the province. 


_ When I look at further sections I note that the authority is to be con- 
lered an employer under the workmen’s compensation act. There are some 
ovisions about attachments of debts. There is a provision that the lieutenant 
governor in council may make a statute applicable. There is a provision that 
2 labour relations act will apply to the authority. 

_ iam not as familiar as you, sir, with the legislation in British Columbia, 
but I have looked through some of it. It would appear that the minimum wage 
use, hours of work statute, annual holidays, equal pay statutes and the 
fair employment practices act would not apply, that the Trade Unions Act 
ould not apply and that no municipal bylaw would apply. It would appear 
that the highway traffic act probably would not apply. Have I the right 
eption of this when I say that this authority, by this section, is more or 
placed above the ordinary laws of the province? 


Mr. Bonner: If that is your conclusion it is certainly not correct. 


Mr. Brewin: Will you then explain it to me because that is the way in 
h it appears to be to me. 


Mr. Bonner: With reference to the labour relations act, for example, 
Hydro Authority has had long and harmonious experience in organized 
ir relationships. You may care to question Dr. Keenleyside more fully on 
when he takes the stand because he is the chairman of the authority. The 
onships in those respects are memorialized by agreements of many years’ 
nding; and these, of course, are not affected. 

The problem of the applicability of a statute is one which we anticipate 
undergo a certain amount of transition with expansion of the hydro 
opment. You were thoughtful to point out the device which is available 
in the statute to make certain statutes specifically applicable to the 
rity by the intermediate device of order in council. It is to ensure that 
ype of applicability may be furnished as required that that provision has 
inserted into the statute. 
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Mr. Brewin: But, Mr. Bonner, you have not answered my question 
Perhaps I did not make myself quite clear. 4 
Perhaps I should ask, first of all—however happy the relationship has 
been in the past—whether the employees of this authority would be pro- 
tected by hours of work, annual holidays with pay, fair employment practises 
and all of these other forms of labour legislation? That is just one aspect of it. 
Am I not right in concluding that they are not protected by such legislation? 
Mr. Bonner: That is an inference which may be drawn but it is one which 
can be drawn only by ignoring the fact of the labour relationships which exist 
within the hydro now. In other words, there is no position of employment 
within hydro, in my understanding, in which minimum wages apply. The 
wages are all well above minimum. 
Mr. Brewin: Even supposing they are, what about construction workers 
who have not been employed before? By what laws are they protected? . 
Mr. Bonner: I presume you mean employees on dam construction. They 
would not be employees of hydro; they would be employees of contractors who 
would have tendered with hydro. In that respect, the working conditions of 
such employees of contractors are well understood. 5 
Mr. Brewin: I notice that subsection (2) of section 56 prohibits a strike 
or a lockout. I must say that it seems to me that the employees of the authority 
are left, by this statute, without the normal protection of the laws. They may 
have had the most happy relationships; I am not in a position to question that. 
However why do you say I am not right in my conclusion that none of these 
statutes applies to them? 4 
Mr. Bonner: I merely point out, Mr. Chairman, that the questioner was 
drawing a technical inference which had no relationship to the facts of the 
matter. | 
Mr. BREWIN: I suggest to you that it does not seem technical at all if I am 
an employee and I know that the provincial legislature has said that a whole 
series of legislative acts which are designed to protect me have no application. 
Mr. Bonner: I appreciate your suggestion, but obviously I cannot follow it 
It may result from the fact that we have two points of view on this question. 
Mr. BREWIN: You are doubtless experienced in these matters. Have you 
ever seen—and I confess I never have—any section which takes an authority. 
or a board or any creation of the statute and says that such authority it no 
bound by any statute or statutory provision of the province? I tell you frankly 
that I find this unique in my experience. If you know of any similar legislatior 
I would be interested to hear of it. 
Mr. Bonner: I do not anticipate that you wish me to canvass the legislati 
of the country, but in relation to the conclusion which you have offered w 
respect to the statute, I have already differed. In fact, you were good enough 
to point out in reading the sections under review that certain specific statu 
clearly applied, and I did point out in amplification that a device exists fo 
clarifying further statutes by the order in council, and that is the undoubte 
effect of the legislation. 
Mr. BREWIN: I am sure you are a lawyer, and so am I. I just wonder whethe 
you would mind answering my question, which was: do you know of any ot 
legislation similar to section 53 of this act? If you do, I would be interested 
hear of it. I must say that I would be alarmed to hear of it too, but I woul 
be interested. 
Mr. Bonner: I think I can furnish additional statutes. 
Mr. BREWIN: I would very much like to see it. We have had some trou } 
in my province of Ontario with attorney generals who were not quite sensi 
to all the features of the legislation they introduced. 
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_ Mr. Bonner: You will spare me a recitation of legislation of any province 
jut my own, I am sure. f 
Mr. BREWIN: I will. 

As I interpret this, the municipal bylaws, the highway traffic act and a 
_ whole host of legislative provisions are not applicable to this authority. Is that 
contemplated by the legislation? 

Mr. LEBOE: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. BonNER: May I go back to this point? 


Mr. LEBoE: I would like to raise a point of order. I find it extremely 


Mr. BREWIN: I will just explain to Mr. Leboe why it is relevant. It is 
| relevant because, if this does what I think it does—which is to establish some 
form of servitude or feudal barony—I think we should know about it, Mr. 


__ Mr. Pucu: Speaking on the point of order, Mr. Chairman, the suggestion I 
make is that the opposition in the province of British Columbia—the same party 
s the speaker’s—take this matter up there where it would probably have more 
ffect. I cannot see that it is proper to this discussion. 


Mr. BREWIN: I am concerned with our responsibilities not with the 
‘Tesponsibilities of the opposition or any other party in British Columbia. 
Te would like to get the picture clear for our benefit. 


Mr. BONNER: Mr. Chairman, are you discussing now the point of order, 
r may I go back to the question? 


_ The CHarrRMAN: My impression, Mr. Brewin, has been that the hon. 
attorney general has been quite frank in his answers. He indicated that he 
was not in a position to give an encyclopaedic picture of the laws prevailing 
utside his own province. Is it further information you are requiring actually 
this point? 


Mr. BREwIN: I am trying to get interpretation of this statute. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: You will hear the whole scheme tomorrow. 
ih: a Mr. LeBor: Let us have it tomorrow then and not tonight. 
" _ Mr. Bonner: What scheme do we have under discussion? 


A Mr. BREWIN: The authority is the agent which in broad terms is to 
minister the projects. I want to see if this authority is one established by 
hat I would call proper legislation. I am going to suggest at the moment that 
is not, but that is a matter for argument later. However, I do want this 
tness to have an opportunity to give me some explanation. 


Mr. Bonner: Far from giving the witness an opportunity, I am being met 

th a series of adjectives which are at least argumentative. I am quite de- 

Ihted to discuss this in length if the committee wishes. The implication of 

1¢ legislation, with deference, I suggest, is that we are trying to narrow our 
liscussions to what is involved. 


‘ 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): May I raise this point 
of order: our witnesses have come here to answer questions, and my colleague 
has been asking questions, and I do not think it is within the province of the 
witness to tell us how we are going to conduct our proceeding. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think that what the attorney general has said can 
be inferred or interpreted as such. I do not see how he can go further. It does 
not seem to me that he has in any way been evasive or avoided any question 
put to him by Mr. Brewin. But perhaps we have exhausted the subject. 


Mr. BREWIN: Do I rightly understand the witness to say that the reason — 
this authority is exempt from legislation usually regarded as protective of 
employees is the historic fact that the employees have been so well treated that 
they did not need protection? Do I rightly understand that? a 


Mr. Bonner: No. I would with respect differ with my questioner again. — 
I pointed out that the technical inference which my friend has drawn from — 
the statute does not avoid the fact that there is a long history of included 
labour relationships and collective agreements which had existed and which 
I presume will exist for all time to come. | 

Mr. BREWIN: That escapes me, but I will leave the matter for the moment 
and ask one more question regarding a matter which was discussed earlier 
today when I did not have this reference in front of me when I asked the 
witness about it. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I cannot find the reference I had. 
I shall in a minute, I think. Yes, I have it here. It is page 40 of the statement of 
the province, where I read: 


It is quite possible that we may wish to make diversions of water 
for consumptive use and include incidental power generation: It is o r 
opinion, based on expert legal advice, that such generation would be 
permissible, providing it takes place en route to the point of final use. 


I would like to ask the attorney general if he would furnish us with any 
written opinions to that effect which he has or which may be available to 
the committee. I mean to say, I have legal advice to the contrary and I have 
in written form authorities and argumentations, and I would like to compare 
them with the legal advice which apparently was relied upon here. 

Mr. BonNER: Well, I do not wish to be facetious in acknowledging the 
question and in formulating a reply, but certainly at the bar it is well know. 
that two opinions can be furnished on every subject. . 


Mr. BREwINn: I know; it is nice to be able to say that, but I want to judg 
whether they are supported by authority or not. 


interpretation to consider is certainly not available to give a definition to th 
question which has been posed here. We have examined this question withi 
the department—I am speaking of my own department in Victoria—and tt 
view which I indicated earlier in response to a question was the view whic. 
was entertained in our department. i 
Mr. Brewin: As an experienced lawyer you know the difference betwee 
views expressed within an office and a legal opinion. A legal opinion is usu 
a formal document setting out a problem and stating some of the reas 
for arriving at the conclusions, or advising clients about it. Have you any suc 
opinions or not? If you have, will you please produce them? a, 
Mr. Bonner: I have indicated the view on which we have relied in offer 


the opinion here in the brief, and it has not been placed in a more for 
fashion other than with the departmental discussion with which I am p 


. 
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| Mr. Legor: Ma 
; ¥ expert advice. It does not say that it is based 
| rather on expert advice, and the statemen 
| expert legal advice. There is a differen 
| trying to put words into your mouth, if I may say so. 


Mr. Brewin: If you were familiar with the matter of legal opinions you 


y I point out it says that it is our opinion based on legal 
on an expert opinion, but 
t is that it is our opinion based on 
ce. I think the hon. member was 


| would know very much what expert legal advice usually means. It does not 
| mean offhand opinion, but rather formal reasoned opinion. 


Mr. PucH: There was some discussion previously with the Secretary of 
| State for External Affairs on why this was not made the subject of protocol. 
| Was it discussed at the time that it should be made the subject of protocol? 
ih Mr. BONNER: Well, the implication of the provision in the treaty is com- 
| mented upon, with deference, in the protocol. The right to divert for con- 
il sumptive use at an operative rate is further enhanced by the provisions of 
| the protocol itself. And with the greatest of respect I think it is to the satis- 
faction of the negotiators and of those on both sides of the table and that 
| the clarification is desirable. I have had some intimation of the hon. Mr. 


| Martin’s views on this question and I must say that I support entirely his 
| view on this question. 


The CHAIRMAN: I take it this is a supplementary question, Mr. Pugh? 
s Mr. PuGH: Yes, it is just following on. The Secretary of State for External 
| Affairs stated that they have had conversations on this very point, diversion 
used for consumptive purposes, but incidentally as well. I was just wondering. 
| Would those conversations be part of a written record anywhere, or is it just 
| the words “O.K., we can use this for consumptive purposes in the course of 
| taking that water for work, and we can use it for power’? 
a! Mr. BONNER: I am not aware of written material on this point which may 
| be available to the national government. The point at which I left this question 
| this morning, Mr. Chairman, was that to arrive at some understanding of the 
| implication of the view which I have expressed as being a reliable view, we 
_ should examine the purpose of the section. The purpose of the section is to 
| avoid a diminution of a power benefit situation by massive extractions of water 
for any purpose other than consumptive use, and consumptive use being 
defined in terms of irrigation and things associated with agriculture and land 
| improvement. In getting the water from point A to point B for consumptive 
| Purposes, a circumstance may exist where a run-of-the-river plant may be 
installed. This is no violation of the problem of massive withdrawal of water 
for power purposes. I think it is a correct interpretation to say that the 
Philosophy of the section certainly implies support for what I have indicated. 
Mr. PucH: It is a reasonable explanation. 
Mr. Bonner: I hope so. 
i) Mr. Harpasz: Mr. Chairman— 
| ‘The Cuarrmawn: Is this on the subject? 
_. Mr. Harpasz: About the legal opinion. 
The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead. 


i Mr. Harpasz: I would like to ask the witness whether he would be prepared 
| tonight to comment on the expert legal opinions which Mr. Brewin states 
| he has. 

i Mr. BREwIw: I hesitate to put them to the witness. I have an opinion 


here in draft form of about 40 pages with reference to authorities and reasons. 
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I find it extremely convincing, but I did not think I should impose on this | 
witness to review all these matters. I think you would be here a long time 
had I gone into these things with him. 

Mr. BonneR: With deference, I think it should be observed, in connection 
with legal opinions, that you can ask for a legal opinion on any point of view, 
and the fact that this may be reduced to writing does not make it superior 
to any other which is not reduced to writing. 

Mr. Brewin: Is it not true also than an opinion reduced to writing with 
some authorities and reasoning attached to it tends to carry more weight than 
something vague and unsupported by authorities? 


Mr. BonnER: You can attach a larger bill to it. 
Mr. BrREwIN: And you can assess its validity, too. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I would like to come back to a> 
question introduced earlier today by Mr. Chatterton. I would like to ask 
Mr. Williston about a press release by Dr. Keenleyside on April 2 concerning 
the appointment of Mr. James W. Wilson as regional planning co-ordinator 
with the authority to take care of objectives as stated: 

1. Minimize the disruption caused by construction and flooding; 
2. Enable relocation of people and facilities affected by the projects 
to be carried out in a way that will serve the interests of the area 
and enhance its ability to play a useful role in the life of the 
province. 


There was a good deal more expansion of those objectives in the article. 
I would like to ask: have the communities in the valley, particularly let us_ 
say the city of Revelstoke, to use an example, been approached with a vie ‘ 
to studying the implications and actual effect of the Arrow lakes reservoir on 
that city? I am thinking not just in terms of possible diking, and the protection 
of lands for expansion in the future as the community grows, but also the 
impact on the community as construction develops in the area, and there is” 
a requirement for housing, schools, hospitals, and other services. Have dis-_ 
cussions been started on these matters with a community such as Revelstoke | 


which will be affected? 
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Mr. WILLISTON: We have not had specific discussions with communitie 
of that type. Dr. Keenleyside will elaborate on this because it is a responsi= 
bility of the Hydro and Power Authority; but, as a general policy we have 
been laying the groundwork so that we will have both a basic organization 
and basic planning to meet with these communities. However, we felt it was 
a violation, actually, of the powers of this committee and the powers of 
parliament generally if we, in fact, prior to appearing before this committee, 
and getting some kind of affirmation from the committee, disregarded it 
altogether and went forth into the communities and started arranging for 
re-establishment of those communities as though this discussion in respect 
of ratification by this government meant absolutely nothing. 

Quite frankly we have been rather apprehensive and we are anxious that 
this committee complete its work and give us a decision as rapidly as possible 
so that we can, in fact, get on with this very vital job, because when we met 
with people and discuss their relocation, we want to be in the position where 
we can in fact finalize the matter. At this stage of the game, until there is at 
least some indication, we are not in a position so to do. a 

I am told that we have had special studies made on behalf of the power 
authority on the situation at Revelstoke. Some preliminary discussions h 
taken place, and it is planned to carry them forward as soon as possible on) 
a formal basis. i 
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yh In my own department we have reserved all crown lands in and about 

ese communities and areas and have done so for several years. That land 
made available on a first call basis for relocation, and handling of these 
problems as we see fit. Quite frankly, however, we do not think it right that 
here should be an open and frontal attack on this matter until this com- 
mittee, at least, has expressed some opinion concerning the treaty. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Tell us where the reserved crown lands are on the Arrow 


Mr. WILLISTON: On land belonging to the crown in and about the Arrow 
lakes and Revelstoke. This has been on reserve now for a matter of some 
wo years. 


: Mr. HERRIDGE: Do you not know that on the Arrow lakes it has an 
average angle of 45 degrees? 


Mr. WILLISTON: Yes, but there are places on the Arrow lakes, when you 

| get back, which people have expressed to us an interest in. We have examined 

‘in some detail the area behind Edgewood where we have plans for a com- 

munity, which community could be taken back over the crown lands to the 

| lands that are private lands and bring them into the whole to meet the require- 

| ‘ments. It is true there are areas which are at an angle of 45 degrees, but there 
also are areas in flat benches where the people wish to live. 


if Mr. HeRRIDGE: Do you not know that 95 per cent of the land is at an 
angle of 45 degrees in the area? 


Mr. WILLISTON: The area in and around the Arrow lakes you make sound 
most unattractive if you take that acreage you are talking about and insist 
| there is only 45 degree angled land above that. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): In your planning, I appreciate 
ou cannot make commitments on a supposition; but in the planning which 
| you are doing have you considered the impact on the very substantial number 
f people employed, for instance over the past eight years at Mica creek, 
rhere probably it will be beyond their own resources to provide for a sudden 
flux of a large number of workers and their families over a period of years. 
#las consideration been given to a means of meeting this circumstance? 


Mr. WILLISTON: In respect of these types of situations where there is a 
mporary or permanent build-up two different situations exist. For example, 
the Peace river area an arrangement has been reached with regard to 
ools whereby during the period of construction the people permanently 
ssident within the Hudson-Hope community and thereabouts pay a standard 
tax rate which is applicable to the areas of the North and South Peace river, 
md the B. C. Hydro and Power Authority picks up the residual amount of 
le cost for the schooling and other basic services. This means that the 
<ople who are permanently located there do not become freeloaders; so on 
le other hand, it does not burden them with any of the additional costs of 
‘influx of population caused by construction. 
In respect of Mica Creek, that area will be completely without a community 
» in all probability, that situation will exist there until a similar type 
arrangement with the Power Authority is made when they commence 
Working there. This is going to affect my community at Valemount as well 
Mr. Fleming’s community of Revelstoke which will feed into the Mica 
roject. I would say that a certain amount of business that accrues to these 
mmunities which in fact, does not set up a temporary situation will be 
indled as one of the adjuncts to the business which is created in the com- 
m nity by the project, but any large influx such as I have mentioned will 
cessitate special provisions. 
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Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): And, I presume, a formula exists 
in that respect. 

Mr. WILLISTON: Yes. 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I have one further question. Earlier 
today it was indicated that it is anticipated that generators would be installed 
at Mica creek perhaps for the production of power at the dam site by 1972 
or 1973, or thereabouts; is it now possible to estimate when the generating 
installations, the dams and generators, will be installed at Downie creek and 
Revelstoke canyon, or is it possible to look that far ahead? 


Mr. WILLISTON: I think some of the experts have some tentative dates 
lined up. I do not know whether or not Mr. Kidd is prepared at this time to 
give even an informed guess. 

Mr. Kipp: This depends so much on how the load growth develops in 
the province. I think about all I can say is that Downie and Revelstoke will 
be built and installed as they are required. Now, certainly we are expecting 
the Peace to carry our load until 1973 or 1976 and Mica, with 1,800,000 
kilowatts of new power, might carry us to 1980, and then we will develop 
either Downie or Revelstoke and carry on in a well planned way to meet 
load as required. 

Mr. Davis: Views have been expressed in respect of the protocol, some 
to the effect the protocol is merely a clarification of the original treaty, whereas 
others claim there are some substantial modifications to the treaty. I would 
like to ask Mr. Williston about three of these items and to ask him whether 
they are merely clarifications or whether they are significant modifications to 
the treaty. 

Incidentally, the protocol appears at page 111 of the white paper. For 
example, the first item of the protocol deals with the definition of a flood in 
the United States. It not only requires this be defined but that also United 
States storages be used first in respect of meeting these flood control require- 
ments and, finally, that some machinery be set up to resolve these. Would 
you care to express an opinion if this is merely a clarification of the treaty 
or whether it modifies the original treaty? 


Mr. WILLISTON: I would say in respect of the discussions which took place 
surrounding the original treaty that among the engineers and those dealing 
with the matter that that was the practical approach to the problem, and 
it was not spelléd out. I also admit in a forthright way when someone has 
not been through that tenuous system of negotiation and is confronted witk 
4 document he would not receive such an interpretation. I might follow that 
up by saying further that new people who would, in all probability, become 
associated with the treaty, would likely be in the same position. I do say that 
although that understanding was shared by the original negotiators and the 
engineers at the time it was not spelled out in such detail, and this is < 
definite improvement. However, I do say it was accepted readily by thé 
United States authority. I think they accepted the clarification along witk 
ourselves, and I do not think there is any doubt but that it is a definite 
improvement, for future administrators particularly. 

Mr. Davis: You would not go so far as to say this is a modification? 

Mr. WILLISTON: Well, in respect of the engineers who were a part of tha 
there certainly was no great difficulty. Have you anything to say in this respect 
Mr. Kidd? 


Mr. Kipp: This is a clarification. 


Mr. WILLIsToN: Mr. Kidd still certifies it was a clarification. It was a} 
understanding which he had on our behalf as a technical expert throughou 
those discussions, and I have no more than that to say. 
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ihe Mr. Davis: You say this was an understanding in the minds of some of 

| those who have been associated with the development of the treaty and these 
negotiations but that it was not explicit. 

. Mr. Kipp: It was not explicit in the treaty. 


’ Mr. Davis: And, therefore, it was possible for numerous critics of the 
| treaty to say that the United States could at some future date make calls which, 
in the extreme, might be categorized as nuisance calls, and were free to do so 


| within the language of the treaty. 
Mr. Kipp: These critics have made their case on this very point. 
Mr. Pucu: I did not hear the answer. 


_ Mr. Kipp: Some of these critics have already stated this particular mis- 


understanding, and I think it now has been cleared up completely in the 
| protocol. . 


Mr. Davis: Well, it makes future misunderstandings less likely, in any 
case. Is that a minimum statement? 


Mr. Kipp: I think that is a minimum statement indeed. 


Mr. Davis: Another item has to do with the disposal of the downstream 
_ benefits. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Which one is that? 


Mr. Davis: I am looking for it at the present time. The treaty stated that 

_ the agreement of terms of sale such as price would be determined as soon 

. as possible after ratification. The protocol now makes it necessary for these 

_ terms to have been established, agreed upon and finally confirmed at the date 

_ of ratification; in other words, we do not enter into a commitment to build 
projects in Canada without finally knowing what will be paid. 


Mr. Kipp: That is correct, and the result of that protocol is shown in the 
_ terms of sales agreement. 


hs Mr. Davis: Now, is that a qualification or is that a modification of the 
i treaty? 


Ip Mr. Kipp: I suppose you would call that a modification. 


| Mr. WILLISTON: May I speak specifically to that point. My colleague and 
i I, along with our negociating group, Mr. Bassett and Dr. Kennedy, insisted that 
prior to ratification we have the assurance that notes would be drawn up and 
that negotiation would be carried on before indicating the sales agreement for 
| the downstream benefits. We thought this to be necessary because once the 
, treaty was ratified, and there was no prior agreement, our negotiating posi- 
, tion was lost for all time. The reason we did not insist upon it at the time, or 
, could not insist upon it was that we were told very forcibly that it was im- 
|, Possible to pass these notes prior to the ratification of the treaty. So, we had 
7 this in the form of an understanding. I must admit I am most happy that this 
i ‘Modification, call it what you will, on behalf of British Columbia, has been 
,, Mcorporated in the protocol. 


__ Mr. Davis: That was item 3 of the protocol. Turning to item 7, it is my 
understanding that Canada is now given full discretion to decide from which 
storage projects release can be made, and also that Canada has discretion in 
| a of the detailed operation giving monthly storage quotas required by 
the agreed operating plan drawn up five years in advance. In other words, 
_ Canada has a discretionary performance within its own boundaries? 


ie Mr. Kipp: This was always understood during the negotiations of that 


agreement. This was the basis upon which all studies of power output were 
earried on. 


ay 
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Mr. Davis: And this item spells it out as far as Canada is concerned. 
It is the performance at the boundary line that is important, and what happens 
within Canadian territory is entirely up to the Canadian entity? 

Mr. Kipp: That is correct. f 

Mr. Pucu: That is correct provided that we deliver the goods. We have to 
have a stream of water as per the original treaty; is that right? | 

Mr. Kipp: That is correct. As long as we provide the required flow at the 
boundary we are in accord with the treaty. . 

Mr. Pucu: This was the understanding when the treaty was drawn? 

Mr. Kipp: That is correct. 


Mr. Davis: One could not discover that fact by the language of the treaty, 
but it was the understanding during the development of this treaty? 
Mr. Kipp: That is correct. 


Mr. Davis: Item No. 8 is in respect of the use of the longer period, and 
I refer to the longer base period for the determination of downstream benefits. — 
It states that the use of the longer period has the effect of increasing the - 
average flows under study, thereby increasing the need for control by Canadian 
storage. The resulting average increase in Canada’s downstream energy bene-— 
fits is approximately 500 million kilowatt hours annually, or an increase of 
14 to 18 per cent of the total energy benefit. Is that a modification as a result 
of protocol negotiations or merely a clarification? 


Mr. Kipp: Under the policy, change in the period in respect of which 
the downstream benefits would be covered, was allowed for in the treaty. ) 
Mr. Ryan: Where is that provided? b 
Mr. Davis: Was it not generally agreed in the treaty that the 20 year 


period from 1928 to 1948 would be the base period for the purposes of cal- 
culating the downstream benefits? x 


annex B, paragraph 6, and states: 


Unless otherwise agreed upon by the entities, the determination of the 
downstream power benefits shall be based upon stream flows for the 
twenty year period beginning with July 1928 as contained in the report 
entitled “Modified Flows at Selected Power Sites—Columbia River Basin 
dated June, 1957. 

The entities at any time could agree to a different period. 

Mr. Ryan: That does not tie this down at all. 

Mr. Kipp: No, this leaves it open for the entities to decide. 

Mr. Ryan: It certainly does. 


Mr. Davis: The negotiated protocol in fact changed the base from 20 to 
30 years? ; 


Mr. Kipp: Yes. I agreed with that statement originally but I stated that 


the entities were allowed, under the treaty at that time, to agree to a chang: 
if they wished. 
Mr. Davis: The United States authority could agree to such a change 
Mr. Kipp: That is right. 
Mr. Davis: This change or difference in interpretation has taken place 

as a result of the protocol being negotiated? 
Mr. Kipp: Yes. y 
; 


Mr. Wuiutston: In deference, I think you must acknowledge this fact 
which has been pointed out by my colleague, that in the first series of negotie 
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s which took place, and which had to do with drawing up the treaty docu- 
ent since the original treaty document was drawn up, Owing to the passage 
of time which has taken place, we are now involved in a phrase dealing 
with the implementation of that treaty document, and the implementation 
the clarification. There were, as Mr. Kidd points out, certain thoughts, that 
in this clarification between the entities, room should be allowed for that 
negotiation. I think that is part of the reason why we have improvements 
_ now. We are dealing with implementation in the second phase and we are 
fe doing it before we actually have accomplished ratification. This is part of the 
-Freason we have these clarifications and improvements at this time. 
1 I will be honest in stating that I feel the clarifications and improvements 
were better obtained at this time than they would have been after ratification. 
_ Nobody is arguing this protocol. It has in fact been a good thing and we are 
hot arguing with it. 
4 Mr. Davis: My impression is that the improvements that might have taken 
place within the framework of the treaty have now in fact taken place; is 
that right? 
i Mr. WILLISTON: These have now taken place without any argument. 
ae Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): The negotiation in respect of the 
‘protocol, Mr. Williston, I gather was enhanced by protection in the treaty 
itself to provide for such negotiation? 


Thy 


ny Mr. WILLISTON: When you people finally resolve your problems we will be 
quite happy with your general efforts as far as British Columbia is concerned. 


_ -Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a few questions of Mr. 
Bonner and I do so at the request of the labour unions in British Columbia 
who are concerned to the extent of sending representatives to appear before 
this committee. They have expressed interest in sections 53 and 56 of an act 
to establish the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. This hydro 
authority makes arrangement by agreement with contractors and unions in 


We 


‘Tespect of construction on the Columbia. I have been asked to put these ques- 


tions to these individuals. 
Section 56 of this act states: 


Where a conciliation board has been appointed under the Labour 
Relations Act to deal with a dispute between the authority and one or 
f more of its employees or a trade-union, the report of the conciliation 
4 board is binding in every respect upon the parties. 

i Mr. BoNNER: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. From what article are you read- 
ing, Mr. Herridge? 

: Mr. Herripce: I am reading from section 56 of an act to establish the 
| British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority which was certified as correct 
i nd passed third reading, on March 10, 1964 in the British Columbia legislature. 
As this is compulsory arbitration, why did you consider it necessary that 
) these employees be subjected to compulsory arbitration by law? 


Mr. Bonner: Mr. Chairman, with deference, I believe Mr. Williston, who 
is the director of hydro, has a better background in respect of this section than 
iT could offer to the committee. Mr. Williston has expressed willingness to dis- 
‘uss this point. 


¢ 
ha 


___ Mr. Wituiston: Mr. Chairman, we are dealing with the ratification of the 
Columbia river project; we are not dealing with the over-all operation of the 
| British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority, which is a provincial respon- 
‘sibility. 

_ Inso far as the labour relations and negotiations are concerned, I am going 
0 ask you, Mr. Herridge, to question Dr. Keenleyside on the arrangement which 
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has been set forth with the unions. As to the hypothetical problems which you 
are raising concerning the carrying out of these projects under the terms of the 
treaty which is your responsibility in this committee, they have already been 
attended to with the unions and with the union officers. They have a firm agree- 
ment. Dr. Keenleyside can give you the complete details of the agreement when 
he is a witness on this stand. 
Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, we will wait tomorrow for the questioning 
of Dr. Keenleyside but if an agreement has been reached by the unions why is” 
it necessary to provide in this statute for compulsory arbitration and to make 
strikes illegal; why is it necessary to put it into the statute if it has been reached > 
by agreement? 
Mr. Bonner: I think the following will be a matter of interest. The statute 
unfortunately is not before me but I have a recollection of its passages and 
much of its detail. The hydro act which has been cited and on which questions © 
have been asked is not an act which is operative in respect of the British — 
Columbia Hydro at the present time. It is an entity which is not invested with 
assets nor the undertaking of the hydro operation. It is an entity which in time | 
may receive the hydro, but it has not done so. e 
Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, this act has been passed and you say it may. 
apply to the construction workers. 7 
Mr. BonneR: With respect, Mr. Herridge, I said it would not. My point 
in connection with the construction workers was this, and I welcome the 
opportunity of repeating it because I think it is a matter of mutual interest, 
that the construction workers are employees of contractors and subcontractors; 
not employees of hydro. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Well now, Mr. Chairman, I have a transcript of a meeting 
of the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority, a verbatim report of 
the city council meeting on February 20, 1964. It was a tape recording taken 
of this meeting, and a copy was sent to me. There are a lot of comments which I 
shall make on it tomorrow. Dr. Keenleyside said: } n 
We have also got an agreement to which all contractors will have 
to put their names before they get a job on the construction, and this 
agreement says that they will have to live up to certain obligations that — 
we have undertaken in relation to labour unions. I think we have got bot ch 
the contractors and the labour unions. Ds 


It is obvious there is going to be a relationship between the construction 
contractors and British Columbia Hydro. 
Mr. Macponatp: Surely this question would be more germane when the 
gentleman himself is a witness here, and comments should be addressed to him 
at that time rather than speculating on the relationship of the British Columbia 
Hydro right now. Surely it would be more economical on the committee side 
to postpone this until Dr. Keenleyside is here. . 
Mr. Herripce: My point is, why is it necessary, in view of the coming 
relationship between the British Columbia Hydro and the contractors, to have 
this section in this act when Dr. Keenleyside said it has been reached by agree- 
ment? This is what the unions have written me. 
Mr. Bonner: I am just a little interested in this statement because I ang 
not aware that Dr. Keenleyside has ever been at a meeting with the city 
council on this subject. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes. Here is the document. It was a tape recording taken of 
his remarks, and I have the transcript. ; 
Mr. BonnER: May I have the advantage of that document at a later time?” 


Mr. HerripcE: It is most interesting. You can have a look at it. 
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ua Mr. Davis: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman. In view of the pressure on 
_ these gentlemen’s time and the fact that shortly we will be called to a vote, 
might it not be appropriate to confine questions to points of general policy 
so that conceivably they can complete their evidence tonight? 


The CHAIRMAN: I know, gentlemen, that it has been at some sacrifice to 

‘the other witnesses but all the members of this committee, and certainly the 
_ staff, have been working very long hours to accommodate us. I certainly do 
not wish to rush the committee or to appear to be doing so but if this could 

be deferred until the questioning of Dr. Keenleyside it might be preferable. 


Mr. HerripGE: I am quite agreeable. 


Mr. LeBoE: I still insist that the examination of an act of another legis- 
lature is completely out of order in this particular committee. If this has to be 
tested, there are courts in the country to test legislation; we are not here to 
| test legislation or to cross-examine witnesses on the basis of the legislation 
of another place. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Leboe is pointing to the relevancy of questions. 


Mr. Brewin: If you want an argument on that, is it not perfectly obvious, 
and it has been reported not once but several times in the brief, that this par- 
ticular authority has been given the responsibility for the administration, the 
details of which affect the people concerned with it? That surely is part of the 
total project that we are asked to consider. Surely it is relevant for us to go 
into that. 


The CHAIRMAN: I certainly do not think any members of the committee 
want the Chairman to cut short particularly any group which would be 
critical of this treaty. Surely it is only fair that they be given the widest latitude 
‘Possible. However, I do ask all members of the committee to recognize the 
great pressures that there are on the province of British Columbia in having so 
many expert witnesses available for three days, Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of this week. We have gone to a good deal of trouble to arrange the 
hearings and we have met three times today. If we could defer any questions 
| until later, I think it would be helpful. 


__ Mr. Herrince: I said I was willing. I was just interested in asking Mr. 
Bonner that question. 


Mr. BONNER: I appreciate the committee’s wishes to leave the questions 
for another time, but I would like to leave the statement on the record which 
will no doubt be amplified tomorrow that the labour relationships on the treaty 
Projects, as the labour relationships on the Peace river projects, are fully 
|covered by the most comprehensive agreements, and there is no reason to 
believe that the working conditions are not of the highest, and for that matter 
‘so are the wages. 

The other point is that when contractors go on to a job subject to bid 
they bring employees with them under various arrangements, and only in 
jrelation to the contract are these people associated with the head contracting 
party. This is essentially the condition which prevails at the Peace river at the 
present time and which, with the approval of this committee and the houses 
|of parliament, will in due time prevail in the treaty projects. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I was interested in the necessity for the sections in the 
legislation. 


Mr. CamMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Could I ask one question 
jof Mr. Bonner to clear up something? I do not know if I understood him 
‘Properly. It concerns the present position of the British Columbia Hydro and 
Power Authority. It seemed to me he said that it has not yet been entrusted 
‘with this work. 
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Mr. Bonner: I believe the committee will permit me to digress by way 

of explanation to say we have had certain examination of the Hydro structure 
by litigation in the past couple of years, and we felt it advisable legislatively 
to move to provide a Hydro authority in 1964, which is the statute under 
discussion. In point of fact the Hydro representing the former B.C. Electric 
and the former B.C. power commission are carrying on their activities under 
previously enacted legislation. That was the point of my remark that the 
statute under scrutiny was in effect an empty statute because it had not been 
invested with the undertaking of the preceding entities. 4 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I understand. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Byrne? 
Mr. ByRNE: My question is perhaps out of sequence now because it is 
connected with those asked by Mr. Davis. 
Having regard to the many uncertainties that existed as of January 17, 
1961, and having regard also to the fact that there was a change of administra- 
tion pending in the United States, which would not present very great 
difficulty, would the minister say that it was probably premature to sign the 
agreement at that time? I am asking for an opinion now. Would you advise 
it in similar circumstances? ¥ 


Mr. WILLIston: It is a hypothetical question. However, we were set up 
in such a way that a time period would elapse so that ratification would take 
place. Therefore, you have answered your own question really. ; 


Mr. PucH: Mr. Williston, is there any liaison between the United States, 
Canada and British Columbia, between engineers all round, with regard to th 
type of dam, the construction and all that sort of thing? i 

Perhaps before you answer that you will look at article XVIII which is 
headed “Liability for damage”. An earthquake, of course, is an act of God, 
but it might be of such a nature that a dam improperly constructed, let us” 
say, in the light of United States engineering, might give way or cause con- 
siderable damage below. Is there any liaison between the various governments? 


Mr. WILLISTON: I do not think that liaison in fact would ensure the safety 
of the dam. I think there is much interchange of information, however, between 
the engineering corps and the entities from sheer interest. However, in the 
final analysis, British Columbia and its entity have to accept the responsibili y 
for the types of dam. Bia 

There has been question from time to time of the foundationing of t 
Arrow lakes structure. In that regard some of the eminent authorities on dam 
foundation are being brought to this committee, on behalf of the hydro, to 
be examined. a 

I would say that in the same situation in regard to the Peace river, aft 
obtaining the best engineering data we could obtain in British Columbia on 
large dams, outside British Columbia and in Britain, we appointed a consortium 
of three engineers, one from Sweden, one from Britain and one from the 
United States. These are the three eminent large-dam experts in the world. 
They were asked as a consortium to review all the plans and specifications for 
the construction of the Peace river project. Our experience with that eminent 
board has been so good it has been suggested that when we are in a position 
to proceed with the Columbia river projects it might be a very worth-while ) 
step to have a similar board in a similar position relative to those projects. 

Certainly we are cognizant of the responsibility we have in constructing 
dams, and we cannot absolve ourselves from that responsibility in any w 
other than by ensuring the engineering is of the highest order possible. 


Mr. PucuH: It is because of the divergence of opinion that I asked 
question. 
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You mentioned absolving yourself from responsibility. You could not do 
t because you have a prime responsibility; you are building the dams. You 
eannot absolve yourself, but might you not protect yourself by obtaining an 
assertion from the United States authorities or the United States government 
that the dams you are about to build are of the best and that they could 
} offer no improvement? 

_ Mr. Wituiston: I am informed that even though they gave that assertion 
_ would have no effect; we are still held responsible. 


_ Mr. Herripce: Is it correct to say, then, that there is no engineer in Canada 
In whom you have sufficient confidence, or no group of engineers in whom you 
have sufficient confidence, to give a final decision as to the safety of the High 
| Arrow dam? 

; Mr. WILLISTON: That is not true. I would say, and I would go very much 
further than to say—both as a director of hydro and as a member of the gov- 
ernment in British Columbia—that if there is ever any question and if there 


at person, whoever he might be, if so requested could be obtained for the 
_Hydro Authority. 
_ Men of competence concerning dams of this size and type can be numbered 
iroughout the world on the fingers of both hands. Certainly we feel that the 
best engineering advice possible should be made available to us. We do not 
build enough dams in Canada of this type for anybody to have gained the 
-amount of experience to which you are alluding right now. I think it is a world 
type of situation in which one has to gain one’s experience. 
he The Cuarrman: Does this represent the conclusion of questions? 
Mr. Pucu: I would like to ask one more question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Pugh, please do. 


i _ Mr. Pucu: The best legal advice states that if you were to act in conjunc- 
tion with the United States you could not absolve yourself from a charge of 
‘gligence in the event—and it is a horrible thought—of a dam giving way and 
sulting in flood downstream. However, could you not put yourself in a much 
tter position by more consultation with the United States authorities as to 
€ actual physical dam and the construction, and all the rest? You have said 
at the legal opinion you have obtained shows that you would not obviate 
ur responsibility, but could you not protect your responsibility? 

_ Mr. Byrne: You protect it in the treaty—‘acts of God”, and so on. 


_Mr. WILLIsTon: My engineers point out, in deference, that they have to 
inally approve such plans and that adequate precautions have been taken. 
ie We already have an answer to Mr. Herridge in part. The Kenny dam, a 
large earth structure above the Fraser river system, would cause very sub- 
Bea damage in British Columbia and on the Fraser river system generally 
it ever let go. If the whole Alcan reservoir came down the Fraser river, the 
mage would be colossal. We would not be able to handle it. 

Mr. Herrince: Is that based on rock foundations? 


_ Mr. Wiuiston: I would ask Mr. Paget or someone who is an engineer to 
iswer that. 


Mr. Pacet: It is a rock foundation that is badly faulted, and it is con- 
idered to be a very difficult situation, one which required the most ingenious 
routing treatment of any dam built up to that time in order to make it safe 
id prudent as a structure. It is for these things that we are paid; we are paid 
see that they are done. 


_Mr. WiLLIston: The experience we have in Canada with regard to dams 
and the fact that we are going outside of Canada for authorities also, and for 
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assistance, are not indicative of the lack of competence of Canadian dam ex- 
perts, because in the world-wide scene apparently Canada has as many as other 
countries or more than other countries who are used by other countries. Some 
of the foremost authorities will be before you here and they are Canadian and, 
in questioning them, you will find their expert testimony is accepted in all parts 
of the world. They are eminent authorities on the whole world scene. 4 
Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn may I inquire whether this 
committee as a whole has approved of the inhuman suggestion that we meet at 
nine o’clock tomorrow morning? Has that been approved? If it was, it was in 
my absence. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: This was suggested by the steering committee and was 
approved by the committee as a whole. 
Mr. Ryan: I move adjournment. 
The CHAIRMAN: The committee is adjourned until nine o’clock tomor- 
row morning. ; 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


5 WEDNEspDaY, April 15, 1964 
y (13) 


‘ The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.00 a.m. this day, 
the Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Byrne, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
Islands), Chatterton, Davis, Deachman, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), 
_ Forest, Gelber, Groos, Haidasz, Herridge, Kindt, Laprise, Macdonald, Matheson, 
| Nesbitt, Patterson, Pugh, Ryan, Stewart, Turner, Willoughby (22). 


| In attendance: From the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority: 
br. H. L, Keenleyside, Chairman; Mr. W. D. Kennedy, Division Manager, 
| Economic and Commercial Services; Mr. J. W. Milligan, Reservoirs Engineer; 
| Mrs. P. R. Kidd, Assistant Secretary; From the B.C. Department of Lands, 
Forests and Water Resources: Mr. Gordon Kidd, Deputy Controller of Water 
| Rights. 

| Mr. Cameron (N anaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), on a question of privilege 
| said he wished to protest against the manner in which these hearings are being 
conducted. He moved, seconded by Mr. Herridge, that this committee, after 
| the meeting next Thursday April 16, should revert to the customary parlia- 
mentary procedure and meet twice a week, the next meeting to be Tuesday 
‘next, April 21. After discussion, and the question being put, the motion was 
_Tesolved in the negative, on the following division: Yeas, 2; Nays))/13: 


The Chairman introduced Dr. Keenleyside, who in turn introduced the 
/members of his delegation. Dr. Keenleyside read a prepared statement and was 
Questioned. He was assisted in answering questions by Mr. Kennedy and Mr. 
Milligan. 

( Dr. Keenleyside, in answering questions, referred to charts entitled Power 
Resource Development to Meet Peak Load Growth in British Columbia, Gen- 
erating Station Diesel, Generating Station Hydro, Generating Station Thermal 
| Over 132 KV Line, 1963, and Future, which the Committee ordered to be printed 
|as part of this day’s Minutes of Proceedings. (See Appendices F, G and 2) 


At 11.05 a.m., the Committee adjourned until 4 o’clock p.m. this day. 


La AFTERNOON SITTING 
‘ | (14) 


| The Committee reconvened at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Matheson, 
presiding. 

1° Members present: Mrs. Casselman and Messrs. Brewin, Byrne, Cameron 
(Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, Deachman, Dinsdale, 
Fairweather, Forest, Gelber, Groos, Herridge, Kindt, Laprise, Langlois, Leboe, 
“Macdonald, Matheson, Nesbitt, Patterson, Pugh, Ryan, Stewart, Turner, Wil- 
loughby (26). 


_ In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting. 
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The Committee resumed the questioning of Dr. Keenleyside, who was 
assisted by Mr. Milligan, Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Kidd. 


During the questioning, Dr. Keenleyside referred to three maps showing | 
the effect of the proposed projects on the Arrow Lakes, Duncan Lake and Mica — 
areas, which the Committee ordered to be printed in this day’s Minutes of © 
Proceedings. (See Appendices I, J and K.) 


During the meeting the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Nesbitt, took the Chair. 


The questioning continuing, the Committee agreed to hear Dr. Keenleyside | 
further at tomorrow’s meeting, and to cancel the meeting scheduled for Friday, 
April 17, 1964. 


At 6.05 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 10.00 a.m., Thursday, April © 
16, 1964. q 


Dorothy E. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


i 


EVIDENCE 
WEDNESDAY, April 15, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. I have the honour to introduce 

to the committee this morning the British Columbia Hydro witnesses, Dr. H. L. 
Keenleyside, chairman of the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority; 
Mr. W. D. Kennedy, division Manager, economic and commercial services; Mr. 
J. W. Milligan, reservoirs engineer; Mrs. P. R. Kidd, assistant secretary of the 


| British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority, and Mr. Gordon Kidd, deputy 
comptroller of water rights, province of British Columbia. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, before we 
_ proceed I would like to rise on a point of order or a point of privilege, whichever 
you care to call it, and make a very strong protest to you about the manner in 
which these hearings are being conducted. We have been sitting morning, 
hoon, and night, and we have had no opportunity at all to examine the witnesses. 
We have had no notes; we have only had one resume of the proceedings so 
far and this makes it utterly impossible for any logical or reasonable examina- 
tion of witnesses in the future until we get that material. I am well aware, of 
course, that there may be a desire on the part of many to speed these proceedings 
‘Up as rapidly as possible. There are, I suppose, a number of bodies to be buried, 
but I suggest to you that this is making a mockery of the whole examination of 
this problem. 
To me it has been a melancholy spectacle to see the eating of words that 
hhas taken place, and how members of this committee have come before this 
committee to prove that what was white last year was black this year, and 
what was black last year is white this year, and to shuffle into this committee 
Toom and to eat many of their words. It must be a very nauseating diet. There- 
fore I suggest to you that in future we revert to the customary parliamentary 
manner of holding these hearings twice a week. 
While we have made special provision for the appearance of the delegates 
or witnesses from British Columbia, the time has now come to revert to more 
normal procedures. I find this a most melancholy spectacle. I am well aware 
that some people may feel that they have to do it. I know they are doing 
their duty to their political parties. But I suggest to you that it would be 
well to consider a sentence which I read in a book not long ago which said 
that an act must be virtuous before it can be our duty to do it. 
| I commend some of those who have been performing their party duty to 
this committee rather than their public duty. Therefore I move, seconded by 
Mr. Herridge, that after the hearing on Thursday we revert to the custom of 
meeting twice a week, and that our following meeting take place on Tuesday 


of next week. 
The CHAIRMAN: I recognize Mr. Patterson. 


Mr. PATTERSON: I was just going to say that as far as the remarks of 
Mr. Cameron are concerned, they may be one man’s opinion, as he assessed the 
ictivities and the work of this committee, but certainly it is not unanimous 
oy any means. There may be a point in what he has said regarding the hours 
f sitting. But certainly I think his remarks about the conduct of this com- 
nittee are very greatly exaggerated. 

Mr. PuGu: I do not think it is necessary to rise to answer the points raised, 
vut it does seem to me that the mover of this motion has had quite a bit to 
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say. As far as I am concerned, personally, I think a lot of it is entirely out of 
order. He made political references and tried to combine them with what occurs 
in the committee. He gives no pat on the back to those who have come here 
from afar at the request of the committee for a stated day. He says we should 
meet twice a week after this, and the motion says that we should go back to 
meeting twice a week. How then are we to hear these witnesses that come 
from afar? Are we going to bring them down and send them back, or pay 
their hotel bills or what? To my mind the request is completely illogical, apar 5 
from being highly political. 
There are certain references to parties made which to my mind—and I 
hope I am not alone in this——stretched the point inside out. I have never heard 
anything like it as far as I am concerned. I am dead against the motion. We 
have a steering committee, and his party has had a representative on that 
steering committee. Certainly they must agree. I see no reason why we should 
not carry on with that agreement. 
’Tresent the fact that the mover of this motion has sort of left the implica- 
tion that we are to whitewash for political or party purposes all that has 
gone on. I cannot understand the purpose of his words. ; 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am grateful to Mr. 
Pugh for underlining my statement, crossing all the t’s, and dotting all the 
i’s. 
Mr. Byrne: I think this is a typical socialist holier than thou attitude. The 
only melancholy aspect of it is to sit here and look at the long faces of the 
socialists. This holier than thou attitude gives me a pain in the neck. If the evi- 
dence had been tabled following the signing of the treaty on January 1% 
1961, there would be no question so far as I am concerned on what was 
the proper sequence and proper development of the Columbia river. We have — 
been misinformed to a considerable extent, or we did not receive the informa-_ 
tion at all. The fact that some of us believe that this is a good treaty no' v 
where we did not believe it last year is mo reason to impute motives to 
members. I think the committee deserves an apology from the hon. member. — 
Mr. DEACHMAN: This is a very important committee. I think this Columbia 
committee is just as important to western Canada as was the seaway and so 
on to eastern Canada. I think those of us particularly from British Columbia 
ought to be glad to be able to spend as much time as is necessary on this 
to give full consideration to it. We have been well briefed. We have had t 
documents in advance, and I am surprised that an hon. member of t 
committee, who comes from British Columbia, should feel that he is bei 
pushed too hard in the committee hearings that are necessary to see this thing | 
through. ¥ 
Mr. MacponaLp: May I just say that Mr. Cameron has imputed partisan 
motives here. Of course we are all here on behalf of our parties. Everybo 
is obviously here on behalf of his party, even Mr. Cameron. We have b 
sent here, particularly the British Columbia members, to work. I think 
should get down to work. The N.D.P. members have been calling for th 
hearings for three years in order to get information. Now they say they 
getting information and they say they are getting it in too large quantit 
and they do not want to put in a little overtime. I think it is important 1 
Canada to get on with a full consideration of this treaty and that we sho ld 
work as many hours as we can. . | 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): My complaint is 
we are not being given an opportunity to do the work which we are sen 
here to do. It is ludicrous for us to sit here day after day all day and to h 
no opportunity to study the evidence which has been given us before 0 
witnesses appear. 
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_ Mr. Davis: We have a motion before the committee duly moved and 
seconded. May we have a vote on it now. 


¥ Mr. Byrne: Let us put Mr. Cameron on the steering committee, too. 


we Mr. HERRIDGE: I speak in support of Mr. Cameron’s motion. Let us get 
back to the purpose of the motion. Everyone knows that we cannot carry on at 
‘this pace. We have to be given time to read the evidence, to study it, and to 
‘make notes. We cannot carry on correspondence. We gave special consideration 
‘to the people coming from British Columbia because they had to come from 
some distance, but the purpose of this motion is to return to some normal pro- 
cedure as far as this committee is concerned. I have never seen hours of com- 
mittee sittings like this after being a member of committees for years. There- 
fore I urge that consideration be given to a return to those procedures which 
were adopted by the steering committee in the first instance. 


_ The CuHarrman: Are you suggesting there has been any failure to comply 
with the directions given by the steering committee? 

i Mr. HERRIDGE: No. I mean the original motion adopted by the steering 
committee did not provide for this type of hearing, having regard to the num- 
ber of hearings we have now had. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you suggesting there has been any non-compliance 
with what the steering committee recommended to us in any respect? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes. The steering committee recommended that we sit on 
Tuesday and Thursday, and we did that on one occasion. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is the committee ready for the question? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Those in favour; those opposed. 

Motion negatived. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, I am sensible in respect of the question 
taised by Mr. Cameron. I think the problem is we do have a very busy 
schedule. There is probably no other committee of the House of Commons 
that is charged with a responsibility to Canada such as this. I believe it is 
manifest that those on this committee from each party have to sacrifice other 
work in other places for the work of this particular committee. 

_ General McNaughton was kind enough to indicate a few moments ago 
that he hoped to have his brief ready for us shortly, and perhaps even tonight. 
However, I point out to my friend, Mr. Cameron, and my friend Mr. Herridge, 
that until the committee receives this we cannot distribute it. It is for the 
convenience of the general that tomorrow we will not be hearing General 
MeNaughton, in accordance with the discussions and a clear understanding by 
our steering committee. 

ie We want to be accommodating to everybody, and I think we are periodi- 
pally going to have to change as conditions necessitate in order to accommodate 
a good many different persons. However, personally I cannot see how we very 
well can seriously let up on a pretty heavy and detailed program. Mr. Cameron 
will be represented personally or by some other member of his party on the 
steering committee, as he has been, and everybody will try to be as accom- 
nodating as possible in respect of the work load. 

fh We are ready for the submission by Dr. Keenleyside. 

_ Dr. H. L. KEENLEYSIDE (Chairman, British Columbia Hydro and Power 
Authority): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, with your permission I think I 
should begin by qualifying my associates and colleagues who are on the plat- 
‘orm this morning to help me in this presentation. 

___ Mr. Kennedy is the manager of the economic and commercial services 
ivision of the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority and is a registered 
rofessional engineer in the United Kingdom as well as in British Columbia. 
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He graduated from the University of Manchester in 1934 in electrical engineer- 
ing and served in electrical units of the Royal Navy in the Far East an 
Africa as well as Europe. After the war, Mr. Kennedy was with the electrical 
utilities in the United Kingdom until 1956, and came to Canada in 1957 to — 
join Crippen Wright to work with them on their report on the Columbia riveryy 
He joined the British Columbia Power Commission in 1960 as head of the 
Economic and Commercial Services Division, and has been working on the 
Columbia river power development for seven years in a very senior capacity. 
Mr. Milligan is our reservoirs engineer. He also is a registered professional — 
engineer, having graduated from the University of British Columbia in 1934 f 
with honours in civil engineering. Mr. Milligan served in the signals with 
the Royal Canadian Navy during the war and joined the British Columbia 
Power Commission in 1949 where he rose successively as design engineer and — 
project engineer to his present position of being responsible for our Columbia 
reservoir activities. He was for three years secretary and then chairman of 
the Columbia Reservoir Redevelopment Committee and has worked directly © 
on the Columbia for five years. i 
Mrs. Kidd, who was born in Hawkesbury, was educated at Cornell anda 
the University of Toronto where she attained first class honours, and the 
Governor General’s gold medal. At the outbreak of the war she volunteered 
for service in Ottawa and worked for eight or nine years at the National 
Research Council here. After a brief service as Administration Officer in the 
Department of Mines and Resources, she spent nine years at the United Nations | 
where she rose to the post of Project Control Officer in the technical assistance 
administration. For some years she was the senior Canadian woman on the 
staff of the United Nations. Mrs. Kidd joined the British Columbia Power 
Commission in 1959 and has been involved in the Columbia Reservoir Rede- 
velopment Committee which is the organization we set up to study problems» 
relating to the difficulties which would be experienced as a result of the 
creation of the reservoirs. She has been with the British Columbia Power 
Commission since 1960 and now is the assistant secretary of the British 
Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. | 
We have asked Mr. Gordon Kidd, who you know is the Deputy Comp-_ 
troller of Water Rights, to sit with us this morning. Our own people have 
been working together with him as a team now for a good many years, and 
it is difficult to distinguish between Mr. Kidd as a member of our united 
team, and in his other capacity as Deputy Comptroller of Water Rights. :) 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Before Dr. Keenley- | 
side goes on, may I ask whether there are copies of his brief for the members 
of the committee? | 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I believe there are copies here now and I have no. 
objection if the committee wishes to have them. a 
It is a privilege to appear before this committee for the purpose of defining 
and explaining the interest of the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority | 
in the Columbia river treaty which is the subject of your examination. | 
British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority has two very important 
reasons for being deeply interested in the Columbia agreements. | 
The first is that the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority has been) 
designated as the Canadian entity which, if parliament approves the treaty, 
will be charged with the carrying out of the arrangements with the United 
States. 
I might interject that the entity on the United States side of the line 
which corresponds to British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority is a com= 


bination of the Bonneville Power Administration and the Corps of Engineers. 
¥) 
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This will be a long term and very important administrative and operational 
responsibility, covering a wide variety of complex duties and involving many 

hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Our other special concern arises from the fact that as the major electrical 
utility in our part of Canada we are anxiously awaiting the ratification of the 
treaty in order to be assured of the adequate supplies of low cost power 
which will make it possible for us to meet our prospective obligations to the 
people and to the industrial and commercial life of British Columbia. 

The British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority is a crown corporation 

owned by the people of British Columbia and engaged in the generation, 
transmission and distribution of electricity; in the distribution of natural 
and manufactured gas for domestic, commercial and industrial purposes; in 
the operation of metropolitan transport services and of a freight railway; 
and in related activities. The British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority has 
an installed electric generating capacity of 1.9 million kilowatts and serves 
475,000 electric customers and 145,000 gas customers. Its metropolitan transit 
operations carry some 75 million passengers a year and its railway carries 
1.6 million tons of freight. The British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority 
has assets of $1 billion, employs 6,200 persons and pays annually by way of 
grants, fees and taxes about $16 million. 

British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority serves or will shortly be 
serving residential, commercial and industrial customers in all parts of the 
province with the exception of two major industrial complexes at Kitimat 
and Trail and certain areas in the east Kootenay and southern Okanagan 
valleys. 

With the heavy electrical responsibilities indicated by the figures that I 
have just quoted British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority has two major 
problems of concern. It must be able to provide an adequate and unfailing 
supply of power, and it must provide this power at the lowest possible price 
to the consumers. It is the ultimate objective of the authority to make electrical 
energy available to every resident of the province who is not otherwise pro- 
vided and to do this at a cost to the consumer that will be lower than the prices 
charged in any other province or in any state in the United States or Mexico. 

We believe that it may eventually be possible to achieve these objectives 
because British Columbia has available a greater untapped potential of readily 
accesible hydroelectric power than is to be found, so far as I am aware, in any 
comparable area anywhere else in the world. But whether we achieve them or 
not these are the objectives we have set up for ourselves and towards which 
we are aiming. 

The British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority is composed of what 
were, prior to the end of March, 1962, the publicly-owned British Columbia 

Power Commission and the investor-owned British Columbia Electric Company 
Limited. 

You will recall that the British Columbia Electric Company Limited was 
taken over by the government at the beginning of August, 1961. 

For convenience in dealing with the plans for the development of the 
electrical resources of the province I shall not make a distinction between the 
two precedent organizations but deal with the situation as though the respon- 
sibilities now held by British Columbia Hydro had been in a single hand 
during the past ten years. This is not unreasonable as before amalgamation 

the commission and the company faced two segments of a single problem. 

* * * * * 

In planning for the future a public utility must look a long way ahead. 

A program to be technically and administratively safe, and to be economi- 

| cally prudent, must be devised at least five years and preferably not less than 
ten years in advance. It was in recognition of this principle that, in the last 
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few years of the decade of the fifties, British Columbia Hydro, in co-operation 
with the government departments concerned, examined the prospective needs 
of the people of the province. British Columbia was recognized as being one of 
the most rapidly growing areas in Canada. Its requirements for energy were 
rising steeply and are today still increasing at a compound rate of about 
3 per cent a year. This means that the demand doubles every 92 years. It wa 
necessary to program to meet at least this requirement and for safety to 
provide an additional margin. s 
It was obvious that in present circumstances the least expensive source 
of electrical energy in British Columbia would be found in falling water, ano 
it was estimated that our undeveloped potential was at least 30 million 
kilowatts. A good part of this could be brought into use at a comparativel y 
low cost. j 
In planning to meet the rising demand account had to be taken of the fact 
that the advent of nuclear energy was bringing a new element into all power 
calculations. Without now going into a detailed review of this subject it will 
be sufficient to repeat what has often been said by competent students of the 
problem that at some period within the present generation the cost of nuclear 
energy is likely to become so low as to make most other new power installations 
uneconomic. x 
In view of these facts it soon became clear that in British Columbia it 
would be desirable to develop every hydroelectric project, for the output 
of which a profitable market could be found, just as rapidly as possible. Once 
developed and the capital investment made, hydro plants can produce power 
for anything from 100 to 200 years, with no cost for fuel and with a minimum 
expenditure on maintenance and operation, at a price that no nuclear installa- 
tion could ever match. But we had to recognize that when nuclear energy — 
becomes competitive there are unlikely to be any large external markets which © 
will provide profits big enough to cover the costs of new hydro developments — 
in British Columbia. x 
In this connection, if members of the committee wish to discuss this 
a little later I have further information in respect to nuclear energy, as well 
as references from a senior official of Atomic Energy of Canada, with regard 
to the benefits resulting from our developments in British Columbia. | 
Our provincial authorities and utility officials gave careful study to” 
this situation in order to decide on which major hydro projects could be 
developed at the lowest cost and with the maximum saleable output in the 
time still remaining to us. y 
It is possible that the Fraser could supply power at a lower cost than 
any other river in British Columbia. The Fraser however, in so far as its 
main stem is concerned, is for the foreseeable future ruled out of consideration 
because the fish problem has not yet been solved. Psychologically, if not eco- 
nomically, on the Fraser river salmon is still king. P| 
Leaving the Fraser aside, for the present at least, the government looked 
at the Columbia and the Peace. * 
It was obvious that we would not be able ourselves to use the full power — 
of these two great rivers immediately, and at the same time; yet if either of 
them was postponed its tremendous latent power might be lost forever to 
the people of British Columbia. But if part of this power could be sold outside > 
the province at a substantial profit the projects would be self-liquidating and — 
would become tremendously valuable assets for hundreds of years ahead. 
It was essential, therefore, to study the markets to see if some part of the — 
energy that could be generated by the Columbia and the Peace could be sold | 
elsewhere in Canada or in the United States. When this was done it became — 
clear at once that the only large external market during the next ten t- 
fifteen years would be in the northwestern part of the United States. 
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_ If developed independently and the power used exclusively for provincial 
rposes, the cost of energy from the Columbia and the Peace would be roughly 
mparable. This conclusion was substantiated by the two firms of outstanding 
British consultants (Mertz and McLellan and Sir Alexander Gibb and Part- 
ners) who were brought in by the British Columbia energy board to review 
2 provincial situation. The Columbia, however, had one great advantage 
hat the Peace did not share. By establishing works in Canada to control the 
flow of the Columbia waters across the boundary into the United States, 
“American plants could produce a large increase in output at a comparatively 
modest cost. This offered British Columbia an attractive opportunity to strike 
a profitable bargain. 
As a result of negotiations carried on most effectively in the International 
“Joint Commission, General McNaughton and his Canadian colleagues sueceeded 
in obtaining agreement that Canada would be entitled to one-half of any bene- 
fits in any additional power that would be created downstream in the United 
‘States by controlling the flow of the magnificent but erratic Columbia waters 
across the border. 
It was also agreed that the United States should pay Canada for any flood 
control benefits that would result below the boundary from Canadian manage- 
‘ment of the waters above the boundary. 
» In view of all these circumstances it was clear that the most prudent 
‘and profitable course for British Columbia to follow would be, if possible, 
to. develop the potential of both the Columbia and the Peace, and to do it 
at once. 
: As it was obvious that the complicated negotiations on the Columbia would 
not be quickly concluded, and as the demand for power was rapidly rising, 
it was decided in the fall of 1961 to go ahead immediately with the Peace. It 
is perhaps desirable to point out that a collateral and incidental but very 
important aspect of this program is the fact that the construction of the 
vast project at Portage mountain will bring great economic and social advan- 
tages to an area of British Columbia that has not developed in the past as 
rapidly as will now be possible. As Mr. Williston pointed out yesterday there 
‘is a great deal of evidence to show this is already well started. 
It was obviously essential for us to arrange for some new and very large 
source of power to be available not later than 1968. By installing generators 
on the Peace it would be possible to meet the provincial load growth 
for from seven to ten years. If, within a reasonable time, arrangements could 
be made with the United States for the co-operative development of the 
Columbia the energy resulting in the United States from the operation of the 
‘Proposed storage reservoirs in Canada could be sold in the United States 
until it was needed by ourselves. The proceeds from this sale could be applied 
io reducing the cost of additional generation on the Columbia in Canada 
‘and thus bring further advantages to the British Columbia consumer. At this 
‘time and with your permission I would like Mr. Milligan to point out the 
toad growth situation as illustrated on the chart which is set up and to 
show just how the planning has been designed. 
| Mr. Joun W. Mriuican (Reservoirs Engineer, B.C. Hydro and Power 
Authority) : Mr. Chairman, this chart shows the power resource development 
‘to meet the peak load growth in British Columbia and in respect of a maximum 
load forecast at a rate of 7.5 per cent per year increase. 
You can see the existing capability hydro and thermal can meet the load 
‘Tequirements until about 1969-70. From there, the Peace will meet the load 
mtil about 1975 when Mica must be machined. Mica will be fully utilized 
xy about 1980 and the remaining development of the Columbia river, will be 
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The CuHarRMAN: Is it agreed that the charts we see here today be in- 
cluded in our minutes? 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Mr. Chairman, will copies be printed for our copies 
of the brief? Could that be arranged? 

The CHAIRMAN: I am informed, copies have been printed, but my sug- 
gestion is that these also be incorporated in the Minutes of Proceedings and 
Evidence of the external affairs committee. There are many interested indi-— 
viduals who apparently study this evidence as it is published. Is that agree- ny 
able? a 

Some Hon. MempBers: Agreed. * 

Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a question for clarifi- 
cation. The Peace river energy becomes available, according to that chant, 
in 1969? e 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Yes. 

Mr. Davis: And it is to be used up by 1976? 

Mr. MILLIGAN: The forecast shows it will be used up by approximately 
that time. 

Mr. Davis: And the Mica creek energy will be required after 1976? 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Yes, the chart shows Mica will be used up by about 1980. 


a 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Milligan will agree ie 


these dates are slightly fluid. This all depends entirely, on how rapidly the 
demand for power increases. The Peace river power will become available 
late in the fall of 1968 and if present indications continue it is not at all 
impossible that its power may be used up as early as 1973. However, we 
counted, when we drafted this chart, on it lasting until about 1975. The Mica 
creek energy will carry us on for three or four years, again depending on 
how fast the demand for power increases. 

Of the various criticisms that have been directed against the present 
agreement with the United States the one that is most offensive to common 
sense is the charge that we are selling cheap power to the United States 
and using expensive power ourselves. In the first place as Mr. Williston and | 
others have indicated, Canada’s share of the downstream electrical benefits | 
would not, if brought back to British Columbia, be particularly low cost 
power. Even if there were a marked difference in cost it would not alter the | 
fact that it would be unimportant which was sold provided it was sold a 
a profit and that the profit was used to reduce costs to the Canadian con- 
sumer. Under the present agreement the United States is to pay a pric 
high enough to cover the cost of Peace or Columbia power generated in — 
Canada and transmitted to the United States. By selling the downstream ’ 


power benefits (which are generated in the United States) we save all costs 
of transmission and thus make a larger profit for ourselves. a 
For clarification, Mr. Chairman, it does not seem at all sensible to urge 
that we bring back ‘this power that is generated in the United States, use a 
in Canada and then take some other power and ship it back into the Unite 
States. We will lose in half a dozen different ways by any such procedure. 


Mr. Byrne: It would satisfy the nationalists. #g 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: And, of course, we are in a much better position to 
make a profitable bargain with the United States today than we are ever { 
likely to be again. If we are ever going to obtain U.S. money to pay for hydro — 
projects in Canada or at least in British Columbia, we must do it now. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not think it is an exaggeration to say that if we were starting | 
fresh at this time we would not have a ghost of a chance of getting an 
agreement such as we are now discussing. The present agreement is infinitely 
better than anything we could negotiate if we were starting fresh. R; 


i 
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This was the philosophy behind the two-river policy and the wisdom 
of that policy will become more and more apparent as time goes on. If other 
large external markets can be developed we can accelerate the construction 
of the other Columbia river dams and then go on to install other generating 
plants on other British Columbia rivers in order to exploit these opportunities. 
This is a scheme on which we are already at work, and with most encouraging 
‘prospects. 

I am not in a position to give any details about this, but things that have 
happened in the last few months would seem to indicate that it may be 
possible to make additional sales which will result in greatly exhilarating 
this whole program. This is certainly not a firm undertaking, but indications 
are extremely encouraging. 

With luck we may be able to develop a 3- or a 4-river policy. 

The original Columbia treaty, while it permitted the sale of Canada’s 
downstream power entitlement to the United States, was unacceptable to 
British Columbia because it was not accompanied by a definite arrangement 
for such a sale. The provincial government argued that if the treaty was 
ratified the province would be committed to proceed with the building of the 
dams but would have no firm assurance of a purchaser for its downstream 
power. The government took the position, therefore, that ratification would 
only be acceptable if accompanied at the same time by a specific undertaking 
on the part of the United States to purchase the Canadian entitlement at an 
agreed price, and for an agreed term. 

I shall not traverse the course of the negotiations with the United States 
either before or after the signing of the original treaty. These matters are now 
of importance only to the economic and political historian. It will be sufficient 
to say here that the selection of the projects included in the treaty arrangement 
was made only after the most carefully detailed study of all the various possi- 
bilities. In the end the treaty program was approved and recommended by 
the technical experts of the federal and provincial governments and of the 
British Columbia Hydro, because in their critical opinion it constituted the best 
possible program for the development of the Canadian resources on the 
Columbia river. No other projects acceptable to the United States would give 
us the same combination of a maximum return from the United States and 
the extremely profitable generation of energy on the Canadian section of 
the river. A large number of possible alternatives were studied and many of 
them were put through detailed computer tests. In the end it was agreed by all 
concerned, with the one notable exception of General McNaughton, that the 
treaty program would, on balance, bring the greatest benefits to the economy 
of British Columbia, and of Canada. 

The terms of the final agreement which was approved on January 13, 1964 
are already well-known to the members of this Committee. They can be quickly 
summarized again by saying that Canada has undertaken to ensure that British 
-olumbia will build three major dams on the Columbia river, and to use them 
‘0 provide the service of a regulated flow of water into the United States in 
accordance with an agreed plan of operation for a period of thirty years. 
for that time the United States will have the use of the Canadian half as well 
is its own half of the extra power generated in the United States plants. 
vanada also agreed that the United States may build a dam at Libby on the 
Sootenai river in Montana in spite of the fact that this will flood some 40 
niles of the southern Kootenay valley in British Columbia. 

In return for these services the United States will pay to Canada—and 
vanada will immediately transfer to British Columbia—the sum of $274.8 
million on 1 October, 1964. An additional total amount of $69.6 million will 
pe paid in 1968, 1969, and 1973 as the Canadian dams come into operation at 
Duncan, Arrow and Mica. 
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This arrangement will mean that the payments to British Columbia will } 

1. Pay off all capital costs of the dams and reservoirs at Duncan 
Arrow and Mica; 

2. Pay all the operating expenses of these projects; 

3. Leave a surplus of approximately $40 million at the end of the 

sales contract period. 


Alternatively the advantages could be stated in this way: The paymen ts 
will ° 
1. Pay all the capital costs of the storage dams as they are incurred; | 

Pay about half of the capital costs of the generators to be installed 

at Mica. ' 


These arrangements will ensure that the storage projects in Canada will 
be debt free as they are constructed. This compares with a normal amortization 
period for such projects of 50 to 100 years. They will also enable a 1.8 millio: 
kilowatt installation at Mica to produce energy at less than 13 mills per kwl 
a rate that cannot be equalled anywhere else on the continent. 

The agreement will also bring the following additional benefits to British 
Columbia: 

(a) The installation of over 4 million kilowatts at points on the Colum- 
bia river in Canada which will produce energy at a cost of about 
2 mills per kilowatt-hour. This installed capacity will be more than 
14 times the total present hydroelectric installation in British Colum- 
bia and about 4 of the total for all of Canada. 
(b) A reduction in the B.C. Hydro system cost of generation from ju 
over 5 mills today to approximately 24 mills by the time th 
Columbia river in Canada is fully developed. e 

As members of the committee are aware, in the past we have had on the 
whole rather high priced power in British Columbia. In carrying out this o 
gram, by the time we get to the point shown at the top of the chart, the 
system cost in British Columbia without any new sales will be reduced to hal 
of what it is at present. a 

(c) The delivery of this power to centres throughout the southern halt 
of the province at about 3 mills per kilowatt-hour. : 
(d) The prevention of floods in settled areas on the Kootenay and 
Columbia rivers in Canada. By 
(e) The receipt at the end of the 30-year contract of payments from the 
still continuing downstream benefits of from $5 to $10 “" 


annually. 

(f) The additional payment of $8 million by the United States f 
extra flood control if it is required during the treaty period as well 
as special flood control compensation for any emergency requiremen’ 
of the United States during and after the life of the treaty. 

’ There has been a good deal of criticism in some quarters of the fact 
that we are going to have to provide flood control under certain circumstances 
after the end of the treaty. This has been described as a great invasion of 0' 
sovereignty, and so forth. This is a subject on which I would be glad to spe 
a little later on, if the members of the committee are interested in heari 
further about it. 

(g) The creation of a Columbia-Peace high voltage transmission netwo: 
that will bring the full resources of the two great rivers with 
reach of all major communities in the province. 
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am going to ask Mr. Milligan to show the present high voltage transmission 
vork. The first chart is our high voltage network existing in British Colum- 
a. a at the present time. As you can see, it is confined to a small area in the 
southwestern portion of the province. The record chart shows the high voltage 
network after Peace and Mica come into operation, the network will provide 
power to every area in British Columbia where there is any significant concen- 
tration of population or where any is likely to develop within the next decade. 
_ (h) The construction of the Libby reservoir by the United States which 
will make possible the additional annual generation of more than 
200,000 kilowatt-years of low cost energy in Canada, energy 
essential for the continuing development of the Kootenays. 
This power will become available at something like $60 per kilowatt. 


These benefits do not have to be shared with the United States. 
The Libby dam will also provide additional flood control to the industrial 
_ and farming areas of the West Kootenays. 


_ During the recent negotiations full consideration was given to the various 
iticisms that were directed against the treaty. To the extent that these 
iticisms were valid I believe that they have been fully met by the clarifications 
and modifications set out in the protocol. 
_ We at British Columbia Hydro believe that the treaty should now be 
tified because of the extraordinarily favourable sales contract that 153 Lo 
ect, a part of the agreement. We are supported in this view by the studies 
our own staff, by the results of the long and careful work done by the 
icials of the provincial and the federal governments, and by the unanimous 
inions of our distinguished consultants. 
So much for the past. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should 
now like to outline the steps that we in the British Columbia Hydro propose. 
take if parliament approves this treaty and the exchange of ratifications 
the United States is effected. 
Our first duty will be to get the various projects under way because as 
e hon. members know, there is a time limit applied to each of the three 
eaty projects—4 years for Duncan, 5 years for Arrow, and 9 years for Mica. 
These dates begin on April 1 of this year so we are already encroaching 
— our time limit. 

_ Because of the delays that have taken place since the treaty projects 
_ were first selected we have been able to make a good deal of progress in the 
elaboration and refinement of our design and construction plans, and in our 
‘program for the solution of the human and personal problems that will arise 
rom flooding in the Arrow lakes region. 

If members of the committee wish me to do so I would later be pre- 
pared to describe the kind of community arrangements that will have to be 
_ made at the various dam sites. 

Asa result we anticipate no serious difficulty in meeting the dates set out 
in the agreement. In fact the situation is a good deal easier than it would have 
"been had the treaty been ratified three years ago. However, we have no 
intention of taking any chances or of allowing any delay to place any one 
of the projects in even the most distant jeopardy. 


We have been and are being assisted in our work by what is certainly 
one of the most distinguished arrays of expert consultants ever brought to- 
gether on one program of this kind in Canada. 

_ On the Mica dam we are being advised by a consortium consisting of 
G. Acres and Company Limited, G. E. Crippen & Associated Ltd., and the 
awinigan Engineering Co. Ltd. 

_ Mr. Chairman, may I say that the president of Caseco had hoped to be 
le to accept an invitation from the committee to appear. Unfortunately, 
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he has had a rather serious operation and is not going to be able to appear, 
put he has given me a letter which he asked me to present to the committee. 
If it meets with your approval, I would be glad to read that letter some time 
later in the morning and have it put into the files. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is agreed. ; 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: C.B.A. Engineering Co. Ltd., who are our advisers on 
the Arrow dam, have in their background the experience of an outstanding 
group of Dutch engineers, and led by a number of Canadian experts, including 
two men who successively occupied the post of chief engineer of the Ontario 
Hydro and one of whom was ultimately the chairman of that great organization. 
The Duncan project is being developed with the assistance of the Montreal 
Engineering Company Limited. { 
The expertise represented by the men engaged on these three projects 
is drawn from the consulting firms that have been responsible for nearly 90. 
per cent of all the hydroelectric installations constructed in Canada since’ 
the second world war. i 
In addition to the consulting firms to which I have referred special tech- f 
nical advice has been obtained in connection with each of the dams from — 
independent experts of world-wide reputation, men who are acknowledged — 
by their professional colleagues to be at the very top of their respective 
fields of specialization. These include experts in geology, soil mechanics, dam 
design, hydrology, architecture, lock construction and many other fields. 
Architectural experts were brought in to assist in the design of the High 
Arrow dam to make it as pleasant a landscape as possible. If you examine 
the pictures you will agree that they were successful in their work. t 
Mr. Chairman, I have prepared a list of the consulting firms with their — 
senior officers, and of all the specialist consultants who have been used by 
these firms at our request in connection with this work. If members of the | 
committee would like to have more copies of this list, we would be glad to 
distribute them. x 
The CHAIRMAN: It is agreed. a 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Finally, we are arranging to have all our plans given 
a last critical review by a board consisting of five men whose accomplishments — 
are known and respected wherever engineering skills are recognized and appre- — 
ciated. Because of the special interest of the United States in this program, ~ 
and because of the exceptional qualifications of the men themselves some — 
members of this panel are from the United States. It was suggested because © 
we went outside of Canada to get outstanding experts to look at the Peace — 
Project and because we are doing the same thing again on the Columbia, — 
that we do not trust our own experts and that we are denigrating the quality 
of expertise in this field in Canada. This of course is complete nonsense. The — 
fact is that we have in Canada some of the best experts in this field in the — 
world. However we think that in addition to our own engineers, it would bem 
appropriate to bring in men with special qualifications from other parts of 
the world so that we can get a complete and final opinion. No good engineer — 
has ever objected to having another good engineer taking a look at what he 
is doing and discussing it with him; and that is exactly what we are proposing © 
to do here. The fact that we are putting one or more United States represent-— 
atives on the board is in line with what I think Mr. Pugh mentioned last 
night about the advantage of ensuring, that somebody from the United States — 
knows what is being done. ti 

In fact, the United States authorities know exactly what we are proposing | 
to do in regard to designing and constructing these dams. ‘a 

I think it might be of interest to the members of the committee to know 
that one of those specialists we have asked to join in the work of this final — 
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board of review is a man who was at one time the Chief Engineer of the 
Inited States Army, a man who worked on the Columbia for a long time, 
and who for about 12 to 15 years has been the chief adviser on water and 
"Power matters to the world bank. He has been called in to work in a variety 
of countries all over the world. He has agreed to come and help us by taking, 
| along with other experts including Canadians, a final look at what is planned 
Wanere. 
a In addition to all this, our programme is being subjected to the most 
| intensive scrutiny by the department of water resources of the provincial 
| government, who have brought in additional experts of international repu- 


| tation to assist in their examination. 

As a result of all this checking and rechecking I think that I am justified 
| an stating that no other construction programme in Canadian history has been 
| more carefully prepared. 


i Having made arrangements for the design and construction, for the 
by efficiency and safety, of the Columbia projects our other major concern is the 
| welfare of the people who are going to be affected by the flooding of the 
| reservoirs, and in particular those living in the area above the Arrow lakes 
dam. 
i Here we have said from the beginning, and in this we have had the 
| full support of the British Columbia government, that we propose to treat 
these people fairly, sympathetically and generously. This is particularly true 
of those who are no longer young and who in some cases have lived for most 
| of their years in the neighbourhood which is now to be disturbed. We shall 
| do everything that can reasonably be done to ensure that those who need help 
' obtain it. Special provision will be made for individuals, for private organiza- 
| tions, and for public bodies whose property will be adversely affected. The 
| provincial government has undertaken to waive its rule against the alienation 
of lake front property to allow for the resettlement of persons who will have 
to move from their Columbia Valley homes and who wish to re-establish 
_ themselves on lake shore property somewhere else in the province. 


Shortly before coming to these hearings I had a final discussion with 
| Premier Bennett, to whom this matter is a problem of great concern. He au- 
| thorized me again to say that the provincial government was entirely behind the 
| British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority in working out a fair, reasonable 
and generous program for the people I have been discussing, and particularly 
, for those people of some age who in normal circumstances, naturally would 
| not want to move from the homes in which they have lived so long. 


| For three years a special organization established within British Columbia 
| Hydro has been working on over-all redevelopment plans and we have recently 
f appointed an outstanding regional planner with training and experience in 
| Great Britain, in the Tennessee valley development, and as executive head of 
) the lower mainland regional planning board of British Columbia to act as the 
coordinator and director of our program for the maintenance and improve- 
‘ment of conditions in the Arrow lakes region. It will be his duty to assist us— 
| and of course the provincial government departments concerned—in the applica- 
| tion and when necessary the supplementing of the plans we have already made, 
or about which we are still in negotiation with the provincial authorities. The 
| coordinated program that will be instituted in the affected areas, if parliament 
approves the treaty, will involve not only the relocation of roads, railways and 
bridges, and the movement or replacement of dwellings, commercial establish- 
|ments and public facilities. It will also include plans, so far as this is feasible, 
for the preservation or improvement of the present recreational and tourist 
facilities. Outside experts have prepared studies of the economy of the Revel- 
oke area and of the practicability, including the acceptability, of establishing 
20592—2 
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a model village community for the benefit of people who have previously been 
living in isolated areas or in centres which will now be inundated. The over-all 
and ultimate result of the Columbia program should be a major strengthening — 
of the social and economic values of the region. 
All these things await the action of parliament. If the treaty is approved 7 
the plans will become action programmes. 4 
These preparations are not, of course, to be interpreted as meaning that 
we are going to deal extravagantly or carelessly with the money that is entrusted — 
to us. We will certainly not be prepared to meet all the estimates that some of ps 
those who are disturbed are likely to attach—either sincerely or as bargaining — 
gambits—to the properties that are affected. Some expectations will be disap- — 
pointed. We shall deal fairly, but no more than that, with persons—chiefly I am _ 
informed from the neighbouring states—who have acquired properties within © 
the last three or four years with a view to selling out at a heavy profit to a _ 
sympathetic Authority. And it is no kindness to any of the people of the region 4 
to arouse hopes that they will be compensated for values that do not exist. | 
No one need expect that by valuing his property at fifteen times what an expert a 
assessor says it is worth he will profit accordingly, as was done in one case. 3 
Perhaps I should add that if it turns out to be true, as has been reported, 41 
that certain properties have recently changed hands at announced prices that — 
are far in excess of what was actually paid the persons concerned will not — 
succeed in any such attempts to rig the market. t 
In examining the problem as a whole, and giving full recognition to the — 
distress that will be caused in many individual cases it is essential that we 
should maintain a sense of proportion in these matters. The Arrow lakes consti- — 
tute on but only one of a series of beautiful lakes that parallel the mountain — 
ranges of the interior of British Columbia. The Okanagan, the Kootenay, the 
Slocan and a vast number of others of British Columbia’s twenty-one thousand | 
lakes will remain untouched. Moreover, the total population of the Kootenay 
Columbia area runs well over 100,000 and of these not much over 2,000 will be — 
disturbed. Now I know, of course, that this will not make it much easier for 
the people who will have to move but what is being proposed is not the alla 
inclusive calamity that some of the critics have seemed to suggest. | 
Of the people who will be directly affected we believe, in fact we know, 
that a good many would have sold out long ago if purchasers had been available. — 
Some of them are now looking forward to receiving a fair price for their pos- 
sessions and then to moving away to join relations, or to live in a milder climate, _ 
or to re-establish themselves in or near some larger community. e | 
Others will wish to have their houses moved a short distance away from — 
the flood line but to remain in the neighbourhood they know so well. Still others 
hope to obtain a piece of land elsewhere on the Arrow lakes or on some other | 
lakeshore in the interior of the province. | 
Mr. Fleming raised the question about the Revelstoke situation last night 
and it might perhaps be well to note that we have had a special economic . 
study made of the Revelstoke region by the B.C. Research Council and we have 
had a number of discussions. In one talk about a month ago, with the Board of © 
Trade and the town council in Revelstoke in which I participated, we discussed — 
their problems and how they might take advantage of the tremendous oppor- | 
tunities that are ahead of them. Revelstoke could become the gem of the Rocky 
mountains, if it would only seize the opportunity to build on small nucleus ite 
has there now. It must consider the kind of facilities, buildings, homes and © 
hotels that would be best suited to that area and adapt their planning to take © 
proper advantage of their opportunity. | 
Revelstoke has a magnificent opportunity in having one of the most beau- 4 
tiful natural parks in the world, and one which differs considerably from other — 
parks in the Rockies such as Banff and Jasper. It has one of the most charming — 
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little rivers in the world in the Illecillewaet. During the tourist season Revelstoke 
will have, under full lake flooding, a lake that comes right up to their 
doorstep and on which it would be quite possible to develop yacht clubs and 
similar facilities. In addition high mountains exist behind the mountain on 
which Revelstoke park is situated, and running through the city is one of the 
most magnificent rivers in the world. Therefore there is an incredible opportu- 
nity there if Revelstoke will only take advantage of it. I know of no city in the 
mountains of Europe—and I have seen most of them—that has the benefit of 
the natural advantages that Revelstoke has. 

There is much more that might be added to what I have said in this brief 
presentation but perhaps the members of the committee would prefer to have 
me stop here and allow other matters to be brought out in the course of dis- 
cussion. I shall be glad to answer questions or to enlarge on any of the 
matters that are of special concern to any of the hon. members. 

| I shall conclude by saying again that I greatly appreciate the opportunity 
to appear before this distinguished committee and to present my views on this 
matter which is of such great importance to our country. 


Mr. Davis: I think Dr. Keenleyside is to be congratulated on the clarity 
of his presentation and also on his description of the impressive array of 
competent people which his authority has consulted in respect of this impor- 
tant development. I think also that those people who are likely to be affected 
particularly in the Arrow lakes valley will take some comfort from the 
assurance he has given to us in his paper today. 

There are several statements in his paper that I would like to ask him 
about. One which is particularly impressive is at the top of page 2, in the 
second paragraph, and it reads as follows: 


British Columbia Hydro has two major problems of concern. It 
must be able to provide an adequate and unfailing supply of power, and 
it must provide this power at the lowest possible price to the consumers. 
It is the ultimate objective of the authority to make electrical energy 
available to every resident of the province who is not otherwise provided 
and to do this at a cost to the consumer that will be lower than the 
prices charged in any other province or in any state in the United States 
or Mexico. 


I would like to ask one or two questions with respect to rates. I have 
een looking at the latest publication of the dominion bureau of Statistics en- 
itled “Electricity Bills for Domestic, Commercial and Small Power Services”, 
nd I note that in respect of residential service for example, there is no 
ther major city in Canada paying higher power bills than Vancouver, with 
he single exception of Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. And also in 
espect of commercial service rates, the rates appear to be very high. Would 
t be a fair statement that the rates currently in effect in British Columbia 
re high rates? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes, I think it is a fair statement to say that the rates 
Tesently charged in parts of British Columbia are high rates. I would be 
lad on another occasion to go into the historical reason for this in the city 
f Vancouver and its environs. We do not want to get into a discussion of private 
nd public power I presume. 

Mr. Davis: The average cost of generation and transmission currently on 
1€ historical development sites is very high and because of the power in 
Yospect from Mica creek, the cost I assume will be more than paid for by the 
veaty, and it should be very low. 

| Mr. KrEEnLrysipe: The cost of power in the thickly populated areas in 


ritish Columbia is high in comparison with thickly populated areas in other 
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parts of Canada, but I should enter a caveat to point out that the power in 
the outlying or isolated areas is low in comparison with similar areas in othe 
parts of the country. i 

Mr. Pucu: In the Okanagan in the part served by West Kootenay, a 
their rates not immeasurably lower than elsewhere? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes, the rates that are charged by West Kootenay are 
very low indeed in comparison with other rates in the province. Here again 
there is an historical explanation for it. They constructed their power plants 
and paid for them at a time when money was very cheap, and when labour 
cost was very low. Therefore they are in a fantastically favourable position. — 

Mr. HEeRRIDGE: Is the basic reason not the fact that in the low cost power 
sites served by West Kootenay, only three or four per cent of their total produc- 
tion goes into consumer uses, and that this is considered policy by the company 
in the district concerned? q 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I think a representative of the Caminco organizati 
will be here and I would rather have him reply to your question than try to 
do it myself. q 

Mr. Herripce: You have already given us the reason for the low cost 
power. It was your reason. ., 

Mr. Davis: I would like to say a word about the order of magnitude. I 
think in Mr. Williston’s statement we have heard that the average cost 
generation and transmission is actually in the order of ten mills per kilow 
hour in British Columbia. ‘ 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Just over that. 

Mr. Davis: But having regard to the power of Mica creek the rate wil 
in the order of from 1 to 14 mills on Mica creek. Could we be given some 
indication of what the delivered cost might be at all? y 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Delivered cost in Vancouver and other areas in the 
southern part of the province will be, as far as I can tell now, 3 mills or just 
under 3 mills. ee 

Mr. Davis: Therefore the impact which this would have on the rate struc- 
ture should be very favourable indeed. 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. 

Mr. Davis: What is the order of magnitude of capital outlay neces 
in order to bring that power in on site and generation at Mica and the tr 
mission at low centres? Have your experts any estimate as to the orde 
magnitude of the investment to make use of on site resources at Mica c 
after the treaty obligations have been fulfilled? i 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: In general terms the cost of generation will be about 
$100 million, but the cost of transmission would depend on the schem 
development. For instance, whether to build a new line all the way 
Vancouver, or to tie into the Kamloops line, or to make a major connectio 
tying Mica and the Peace river together roughly at Lillooet, and whether you 
charge it all against Mica. q 

Mr. Davis: Could we have an impression of the estimated cost of an 
independent line, for example, from Mica creek to Vancouver? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Kennedy, who is our expert on these things, 
it will be less than $100 million. 

Mr. Davis: In other words, in bringing in Mica creek you would % 
generators as you need them. The first $100 million might be spent in lum 
of $25 million, and you would have a transmission line of $100 million. TI 
could rise to $200 million. Is that the sort of capital outlay we are thinl 
about? 
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Mr. KEENLEYsSIDE: In the light of what presently is happening, we are going 
ave to put in those generators just about as soon as we have completed 
nstruction of the dam, and they will come in one after another. There will 
t be a long drawn out delay in which we have to pay a great deal of money 
interest on transmission facilities, and so on. 

Mr. Davis: The point I am working towards is a comparison of this cost 
V th the cost of power from the Peace river. In what order of magnitude would 
jit be delivered in Vancouver? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Delivered in Vancouver, roughly four mills. It may be 
bit less than that because of the fact that we are getting some of the contracts 
lower rates than we expected. Also, as Mr. Williston pointed out, that, in 
alking about four mills, we are speaking of a very heavy series of transmission 
ines down the centre of the province. 

. Mr. HERRIDGE: I have a supplementary question. What is the estimated cost 
f delivery of Mica power at Vancouver? 


_ Mr. KEENLEysSIDE: In the order of 14 mills. 

_ Mr. Davis: I think you said 24 to three mills delivered at Vancouver. 
; a Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: The generation cost is 13 mills. The transmission cost 

will be between one and 13, so the total cost of generation and delivery in 
Vancouver will be just under three. 

| Mr. HERRIDGE: From Mica? 

_ Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. 

_ Mr. HerripcE: Does this mean that the consumers of the coastal area will 


paying some $300 million or $400 million extra in power rights during the 
years of the treaty. 


Mr. KEENLEyYSIDE: I do not see the argument. We have to have power 
om some place, and if we do not get it from Mica and the Peace, we will 
ve to get it from some place else and pay more for it. I do not understand 
fhe argument. 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): In relation to the statements of Dr. 
enleyside and Mr. Williston, what is the estimated delivered cost of down- 
€am power at the border, say at Oliver, in relation to the cost of generation 
; Mica? If you were bringing the downstream benefit power back to British 
Olumbia, what would be the cost at the border? 

Mr. KEENLEysIpe: At the border or delivered to a load centre? 

Mr. FLemiInc (Okanagan-Revelstoke): At the border first, at Oliver. 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I will ask Mr. Kennedy to answer that. 

Mr. W. D. KENNEDY (Manager, Economic and Commercial Services Divi- 
, British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority): It depends upon whether. 
| consider it over the 60 year period or the 30 year period. If you take it 
wer the long period—and leaving out the recent sales agreement, the costs 
vould be relatively high. I do not have the exact figures, but certainly in the 
er of four or five mills. 

. PuGH: Why? 

. KENNEDY: Because of the fact of the declining downstream benefit. 

. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): What about the 30 year period? 

. KENNEDY: I do not have that with me. 

. Davis: Could I have further clarification in respect of the four mill 
re for the Peace river; is that the estimated long term cost? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. 


Mr. Davis: What capital outlay is necessary on the Peace river before any 
rgy is available, let us say in the Vancouver area, from the Peace river? 
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What is the minimum capital outlay of the Peace river before the project 
can be commenced and delivery completed to Vancouver? What expenditure 
has to be made, for example, to complete the dam at Portage mountain and to 
build the transmission to Vancouver, and the first generators? Is it in the 
order of $450 million and $500 million? ? 

Mr. KENNEDY: The total cost of the first stage of the project including 
transmission is in the order of $700 million. This is split roughly between hal f 
for the dam and generators and half for the transmission. These are approxi- 
mate figures. You have to understand that we would do this in stages, anyway. 
Also, to be realistic, you have to tie this into our existing transmission system. 
I do not have the details of the cost of each stage of the Peace development, 
but certainly you would have to include the cost of the dam and then be 
specific and say what stage of development you are talking about. 

Mr. Davis: To get initial production from Mica creek I understand would 
cost something less than $200 million? ni 

Mr. KENNEDY: If you have the storage project paid for. y 


Mr. Davis: To get initial delivery from the Peace river may cost several 
times that amount. 
Mr. KENNEDY: I am not sure we are arguing about the same thing. I thi 
you have to preface all this by saying that your storage is paid for by the 


sales agreement. 
Mr. Davis: This is another point I would like to bring out. The treaty and 
the sales agreement more than pay for the dam at Mica creek? 
Mr. KENNEDY: Correct. | 
Mr. Davis: Whereas the Canadian consumer has to pay for the dam 7 
Portage mountain? i 
Mr. KENNEDY: Yes. i 
Mr. Davis: Together with longer transmission; so, the power from Mica 
creek will be cheaper? 
Mr. KEenneEpy: After this sale agreement. Bs i 
Mr. Davis: Considerably cheaper than from the Peace river? f 
Mr. KENNEDY: Correct. ti 


Mr. Davis: The only question which rises in my mind is, would it not 
possible somehow to stage this arrangement so that the much lower be 
development comes in in earlier staging and has an earlier affect on the 
power rates. al 
Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. If we had been able to make an agreement of th 
kind we now have with the United States in 1960. 


Mr. Davis: In other words, it would be physically possible to complete the 4 


Mica creek project in time to meet the projected requirement? i 
Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: Starting now? ; 
Mr. Davis: Starting under the situation as we see it. | 

$ 


Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: It would be quite impossible unless done under a cras 
program which would be expensive and stupid. ei 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Is that because of the physical limitation? b 


Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: The cost of everything would go up if you are doing it as) 
a crash program. In addition, you only could speed it up by a relatively sho 5 


period of time because of the time it takes to get the units constructed. Even 
we put in 100,000 men to work with all the big equipment that could be foul 
to build the dam, that would not speed up the construction of the units. 


q 
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Mr. DEACHMAN: But you do not propose to build the turbines concurrent 
with the building of the dam; this is to come in at a later stage as the power 


| is needed. 


Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: The turbines take about three years to construct. We 
will have to judge, when we get within three or four years of the completion 
of the dam, whether we should have one turbine ready immediately on the 
completion of the dam, or two or three, or none at all. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Will the penstock and power house and the bases for the 
turbine be poured in cement with the dam construction? 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: They will all be put into the dam as it is constructed. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: So, the question of the turbines will arise during the 


| course of construction; that is, whether you would bring those in and bring in 


power at that time. 
Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes, sir. 


Mr. DEAcHMaN: How long does it take to construct a power line from the 
dam until you connect with the Fraser valley or Vancouver power lines; when 


_ would you have to make a decision in respect of that construction? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Kennedy says you would have to start planning at 


least one year and a half ahead, and that the putting up of the towers and the 
| stringing of the wires would take six months to a year. 


Mr. KiInpT: How many turbines in your full development do you anticipate 


at Mica? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Ten. 
Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I have one other question which relates to the 


lead sentence of the last paragraph on page 5, which reads as follows: 


If developed independently and the power used exclusively for pro- 
vincial purposes, the cost of energy from the Columbia and the Peace 
would be roughly comparable. 


| I think this conclusion followed from the studies submitted to the British 
Columbia energy board, and it did not contemplate at that time the sale of the 
downstream benefits. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: No. This was in reference to the construction of one or 


| the other for domestic purposes in British Columbia alone, not taking into 


account the sales or any sales in the United States. 
Mr. Davis: In other words, the projected at site and delivered costs, which 


| now have been referred to in other evidence, are the lower level costs because 
of the financial assistance resulting from the sales agreement set out in the 


Protocol, and the average cost of power to the consumer from the Columbia 
development now will be lower than the comparable cost. 

| Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. The comparative figures in Vancouver will be 
roughly 4 mills if we developed Mica for domestic use alone without any con- 
nection with the United States, and 3 mills, developing it under the treaty 
project. 

Mr. PucH: You are not suggesting, are you, Dr. Keenleyside, that Mica be 


built alone; this is in respect of the whole system. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: No; the whole system, yes. 

Mr. PucGu: It has been suggested by certain authorities that possibly Mica 
could be built alone which thereby would satisfy the treaty; is that correct? 
. Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: No, it is not at all correct. In the first place, you could 
not meet the demands of the treaty arrangement in the United States; and, 
‘secondly, if we had Mica alone used in the context of the treaty we would get 


very little generation out of it. 
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Mr. Pucu: The reason I asked the question is that I read about this and 
I was just wondering what your opinion would be. a 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. This has been said over and over again but it is 
not true. 

Mr. Davis: The report to the British Columbia Energy Board dated July © 
31, 1961, in comparing the Columbia-Peace river power drop, indicated the — 
cost of power from the Peace and Columbia would be comparable. The Columbia : 
which was costed under that study was a Columbia which was completel rik 
developed in which the downstream benefits were brought back to Canada. Is 
that correct? Lt 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. 

Mr. Davis: We now have a new set of circumstances, a sales agreement 
in which the United States pays for three major dams and the cost of Columbia © 
energy to Canadians is thereby considerably reduced. | 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes, cut in half. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Macdonald? 4 

Mr. MacponaLp: Mr. Chairman, I have a series of questions, the first of 
which is in respect of some of the questions which were put to Mr. Williston 
and Mr. Bonner last night with regard to labour arrangements for the construc- 
tion, which were quoted in particular on March 5 in the House of Commons 
debates. The member for Kootenay West suggested that the British Columbia | 
Hydro and Power Authority would be entering into labour relations without 
any consultation whatsoever with Canadians, and that caused some consterna-_ 
tion at that time. Have you any comments in that respect and have you any | 
statement to make in respect of the general arrangements discussed last night? ‘ 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Chairman, I read that statement which was made 
in the House of Commons, of course, and I wonder if, on further consideration 
and having checked his source again, whether the hon. member for Kootenay 
West would not like to withdraw what he said in the House of Commons because 
it is so obviously inaccurate. 

Mr. HeRRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. 

Would Dr. Keenleyside explain the arrangements with the contractors 
in connection with this construction. i 

I have a draft agreement here which reads in the opening paragraph: “Thi 
agreement is made and dated for reference’—and then there is a blank—and 
then follows: “city of Vancouver, province of British Columbia, between con= 
tractor”, and then: “Columbia Hydro Contractors Limited, 970 Burrard S$ 
Vancouver 1, British Columbia.” 

Would Dr. Keenleyside explain what this is and, in his consideration 
this agreement, did he deal with the United States labour official from New 
York or Washington prior to dealing with any Canadian labour organizatio 1? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Herridge made some very emphati¢, 
very definite and clear statements in the House of Commons about this, sayi 
that we had done this and had done that, and I do think we ought to start t 
now by having him withdraw what he said in the House of Commons, as he 1s | 
now asking for information on the subject. Be 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Well, I am not here to be questioned, Dr. Keenleysid 
made those statements based on information which was given to me. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think there certainly would be some confusion 
on the part of any person reading these minutes to ascertain what we are 
discussing. 


( 
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Mr. MACDONALD: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I can assist by reading the offend- 
ing passage at page 602 of Hansard, and I quote Mr. Herridge as follows: 

ih I have a document in my fone. It is an agreement, drafted but not 
: signed as yet, between the British Columbia hydro authority and an 
organization known as the Columbia Hydro Contractors Limited. This 
draft agreement is intended to cover all the workers who will be 
employed in the erection of the dams, and the construction of the 
generating facilities and transmission facilities on the Columbia river, 
should that development go ahead. This draft agreement is not the result 
of a consultation with Canadian citizens. It covers years of work that 
may be undertaken by Canadian workers and was drafted as a result 
of a meeting between the officials of the British Columbia hydro authority 
and a Mr. Keenan an A. F. of L. official in the building trades section in 
Washington. 


_ I think that gives the substance of it. Continuing on at page 603 Mr. 

‘Herridge says: 

_ This draft agreement establishes conditions under which Canadian 
_workers will obtain employment on government projects on the Columbia 
before a man is hired on the job or work is commenced, and we say 
it is time Canadians were consulted, by public authorities. 


_ Mr. Herripce: The only inaccuracy in the record is the omission of the 
rds “I am informed’. These words should have been included. 

_ At this time would Dr. Keenleyside explain what is happening in respect 

f the negotiations? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I would like to add one further sentence to what Mr. 


ord “shame”, and then Mr. Herridge went on to say: 

“You have no idea what a storm this is creating among some of our 
Canadian trade unionists in British Columbia. This draft agreement 
establishes conditions under which Canadian workers will obtain employ- 
ment on government projects on the Columbia before a man is hired 
on the job or work is commenced, and we say it is time Canadians were 
consulted by public authorities.” 


is _ Mr. Chairman, I am sure, of course, that the hon. member did not wish 
{t to mislead the members of the House of Commons but his information 
“obviously came from unreliable sources because almost every statement of 
“fact in the quotation that has been presented is inaccurate and the inferences 
| which are drawn from it, in consequence, are equally inaccurate. 

ihe Mr. Chairman, I would like to draw the attention of members of this 
a ommittee to some aspects of this because I feel very strongly about it. We 
jare being accused here of having made a deal with the authorities in the 
United States, disregarding Canadian labour and, on the basis of a deal with 
‘the United States, Mr. Herridge is implying that we are treating Canadian 
Ul bour badly. Now, this is something that we, as Canadians, are not prepared 
i to take. 

i a Mr. Herridge said, “I have a draft agreement in my hand”. Incidentally, 
there is a rather reminiscent sound to those words. 

| A I have a document in my hand. It is an agreement, drafted but not 
signed as yet— 


_ As a matter of fact, it was signed two years before Mr. Herridge made 

that statement. 

- He then goes on to state: Pe 
—between the British Columbia hydro authority and an organization 

known as the Columbia Hydro Contractors Limited. 
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That name is wrong. He then continues as follows: 


This draft agreement is intended to cover all the workers who wi 
be employed in the erection of the dams, and the construction of the 
generating facilities and transmission facilities on the Columbia river, 
should that development go ahead. This draft agreement is not the 
result of a consultation with Canadian citizens. 


That statement is incorrect. He then stated: 


It covers years of work that may be undertaken by Canadian 
workers and was drafted as the result of a meeting between the officials 
of the British Columbia hydro authority and a Mr. Keenan, an A.F. of L. 
official in the building trades section in Washington. 


That is completely incorrect. Then Mr. Herridge continued and said: 


You have no idea what a storm this is creating among some of our 
Canadian trade unionists in British Columbia. 


This arrangement was submitted to the labour relations board. It was 
given their approval. There was not one complaint from any labour organiza- 
tion in British Columbia. ‘ 


Mr. Herridge then ends up, as I said before: 
—we say it is time Canadians were consulted— 


Mr. Chairman, I propose to place the facts of this case on the record. 

When it was decided that we were going to go ahead with the Columbia 
river project, if the government approved, the members of the Power Com-= 
mission in 1960 discussed the experience that had been recorded in the work. 
that had been done by Ontario Hydro on the St. Lawrence and at Niagara. 
We were informed by a member of our staff, who had participated in the 
Ontario work at that time, that an arrangement had been made by which the 
contractors who were working on the job formed one organization which sa 
with one other organization which represented all of the unions that were 
likely to be employed on the job. Then these two organizations worked | 
together in order to do what they could to ensure that there would be good 
conditions for labour working on the jobs, and that there would be no strikes 
that would interfere with construction. We in British Columbia had very. 
much in mind the unhappy experience at Kitimat and one or two other places 
where strikes and labour troubles had caused delays and added expense t | 
construction. We wanted to avoid that if we could. Having in mind the Ontario 
Hydro experience, we decided that we would do something about this and try . 
to introduce in British Columbia the same principles that had worked so 
well for Ontario Hydro and the labour unions with whom they and the 
contractors dealt on the St. Lawrence and at Niagara. ei 


In the discussions of the Power Commission the question came up “Hom 
should we go about this?” We knew we were going to be dealing largely with’ 
international unions and we wondered whether we should go to the head- 
quarters of these unions and discuss the situation with them. We felt that if | 
we were going to get a good agreement at some stage we would have to | 
discuss the situation with the top officials of these unions which meant, in 
effect, the Building Trades Department of the A.F. of L.-C.I.O. in Washington. | 


The members of the Commission wondered whether or not it would be 
possible to bring this arrangement more under Canadian auspices rather than 
to deal entirely through the headquarters of the international unions. I was | 
not sure about this, but I was very much interested in it because I have’ 
always had a good deal of concern about matters of this kind and particularlgil 
to the extent that it was possible, I wanted to see things handled under | 
Canadian auspices. 
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I decided that I would phone the headquarters of the C.L.C. in Ottawa and 


_-ask for advice. On September 2, 1960, I did telephone a vice president of the 


C.L.C. in Ottawa and told him what we wanted to do. I pointed out that, of 
course, we realized we were going to have to deal with international unions 


but that our desire was to keep this as much a Canadian activity as possible. 


The vice president with whom I discussed this expressed his appreciation 
of the interest we were showing in attempting to Canadianize the job. He 
proposed that I come to Ottawa and meet with the two people in the 
organization who were the most knowledgeable about the situation and who 
would be able to give us the most help and the best advice. He set up the 
meeting for me with Mr. Donald MacDonald, who was the secretary treasurer . 


| of the C.L.C., and Mr. Bill Dodge, executive vice president of the C.L.C. 


I came to Ottawa and spent the larger part of a Saturday afternoon with 


these gentlemen. 


Mr. MAcDONALD: I wonder whether Mr. Keenleyside would tell us who was 


| the vice president to whom he has referred? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Chairman, I am coming to that information but I 


| should like to emphasize that from the beginning we acted on the advice we 


received from this vice president, with whom I spoke in the first instance, and 
from the secretary-treasurer and executive vice president, both of whom I 
have named. From the beginning to the present time the labour arrangements 


_ that we have made have been the result of the advice we received at that time. 
_ The person to whom I talked at the beginning—the vice president—is a man 


well known to the members of this committee and particularly to Mr. Herridge. 
This vice president was Mr. Stanley Knowles. 
Mr. Chairman, I should like to give you further information. I do not know 


_whether I will be permitted, just as an illustration of our point of view, to read 
_ from a memorandum I presented to the members of the Power Commission after 
' my discussions with these people in Ottawa, but I should like to do so if that 


is permissible. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are the members of this committee agreeable to this 
request? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I should like to quote from a report which I gave to 


the members of the Commission after coming back from Ottawa following 
my discussions with Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Dodge of the C.L.C. 


I stated: 

In the course of my exposition I said that in dealing with this matter, 
we at B.C. Hydro might have gone directly to the building trades depart- 
ment of the A.F.L. and CI.O. in Washington as this department still 
operates directly in Canada. 

I told MacDonald and Dodge that I was aware that Mr. Haggerty had 
been recently been made the head of the department in Washington and 
that I had considered starting discussions directly with him. My colleagues 
and I had finally decided, however, that we would like to place as much 
emphasis as possible on the fact that this is a Canadian problem and that 
we should, to the extent that it is feasible, work through Canadian chan- 
nels. It was for this reason that we had decided to bring the matter to 
the attention of the Canadian Congress of Labour before getting down 
to detailed discussion with the Building Trades Department of the A.F.L.- 
C.I.O. in Washington. 

MacDonald and Dodge received my representations with obvious 
satisfaction and said that they were most appreciative of the action of the 
Commission in bringing the Canadian organization into the picture as a 
first step. 
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Mr. Herridge said we started discussing this with United States represent- 
atives before we discussed it with Canadian representatives, and particularly 
that we discussed it with a Mr. Keenan. We never discussed this with Mr. Keenan 
at all. He has never been in the picture at any time. Our first step was to talk 
to Mr. Stanley Knowles. Our second step was to talk to Mr. MacDonald and 
Mr. Dodge. Our third step was to talk to the deputy minister of labour of 
British Columbia. Our fourth step was to talk to Mr. Russell St. Eloi and a 
Harold Taft, Seis amines the president and secretary of the Vancouver building g | 
trades congress. 

After taking these eur steps then for the first time we made contact with 
Mr. Haggerty of the A.F.L.-C.I.O. 

Mr. Haggerty came out to Victoria. He discussed the situation with us there. 
At that time Mr. Dodge and Mr. MacDonald were present as was Mr. Kennedy 
who was the Canadian representative of the A.F. of L.-C.1.0. building ta 4 
department. 

Subsequently we had correspondence with Mr. Haggerty in Washington. 
Copies of that correspondence were sent to the C.L.C. and copies of everything 
that we wrote to Mr. Haggerty in Washington were reported to the C.L.C. | 

I could go on and give you a whole lot more information but I think what | 
I had said is adequate to meet the particular accusation that we were i 
out to the Americans. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: May I ask you one question? I find it extremely difficult 
to believe that there is no communication between Stanley Knowles and the 
other members of his party and that something like this, dealing with the 
C.L.C., which is so closely connected with that party, has not been com- 
municated to them. Could the witness explain how such a thing could have 
taken place, if it did take place at all? 

The CHAIRMAN: I know that our friend from Kootenay West is as zealous 
as anyone else in the House of Commons about making sure that the truth, 
particularly respecting any person and his reputation, is always protected. I | 
am sure he would be as grateful as any one of us for this explanation. } | 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I just want to say that I was not informed of any of © 
these talks with the C.L.C. However, it is obvious from Dr. Keenleyside’s | 
explanation that the negotiations and the details of the negotiations with 
respect to this contract were carried on between the British Columbia Hydro 
Authority and this United States representative. I want to say emphatically — 
as a Canadian that I object to agreements being drawn up that will affect 
the lives of Canadians over a long period of construction with a person outside | 
this country. I think these discussions should have taken place directly with 
the representatives of these organizations in Canada. ba 

Mr. BYRNE: I wonder if the hon. member would try to inform the chairman 
of the board what steps he should take now to negotiate only with Canadians 
under the constitution of this union. He should explain that, instead of a 
blind statements. Give us some reason, Mr. Herridge. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I am expressing my opinion and the opinion of a number 
of other people who have written me about this question. : 

There is a point which I should like to make with reference to the fact that | 
the name is wrong. It should be the Columbia Hydro Constructors Limited. 
Apparently it was a typographical error in Hansard. Could you tell us, Dr. - 
Keenleyside, whether the name of this company is Columbia Hydro Constructors — 
Limited? iq 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes, sir. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Would it be possible to have this document ‘included i 
the proceedings of the committee? 


ee, 
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‘h ‘The CHAIRMAN: Have you had this document identified, Mr. Herridge? 
there any reason why it should be included? 


_ Mr. HERRIDGE: A number of persons are interested in the terms of this 
contract. 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: pe ey I might make a further comment. Mr. Herridge 
suggested we should disregard the constitution of the trade unions with which 
ve have had to deal. I pointed out that we talked not only with the Canadian 
Labour Congress but also with the Canadian representatives in British 
Columbia, the heads of the unions in British Columbia with whom we will 
have to deal. I do not know how we could have done anything more to make 
a Canadian show than to deal with the Canadian Labour Congress first 
md then to deal with the Canadian heads of the international unions in 
: Be sh Columbia. What else do you want us to do? 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I am suggesting that I would much prefer to have seen you 
scuss the details of the contract and draw up the contract directly with 
the Canadians. 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: We did. 
Mr. ByRNE: You do not know much about trade unionism, evidently. 


_ Mr. Macponaup: Was that not the choice of the C.L.C. and of the unions 
in question that you should deal with the United States representatives? 


| Mr. KrenLeysmpe: We did exactly what we were advised to do by the 
Canadian Labour Congress. We dealt with the British Columbia labour unions 
with whom we will have to work for the next ten years. Everything was done 
eth them. We drafted the whole arrangement in British Columbia. It was 
signed by the Canadian heads of the unions in British Columbia. The organiza- 
_tion that was ultimately set up, the Columbia Hydro Constructors Limited, 
ha ‘was set up in British Columbia. This plan was drafted for the Columbia in 
1960, but in 1961 the Canadian representatives of the Canadian unions in 
British Columbia came to see my colleague, Dr. Shrum, and asked him if they 
could have the same arrangement on the Peace, that is to set up the Peace 
Constructors Limited, and this was done as a result of their request. Sub- 
sequently, they came to us again and said that they would like the same 
/ arrangements for the Columbia. These were all Canadians. We organized the 
Meeting at which the terms of agreement for the Columbia were worked out 
| with these Canadians in British Columbia. The whole thing has been done with 
Canada, except that we had the courtesy to bring in the head of the depart- 
} ‘ment of the international unions. He came and took part in a meeting; he gave 
F us his official blessing. Everything else was done with the Canadians. 

Mr, HERRIDGE: In view of this agreement which you mentioned which has 
been discussed, why then do you require this clause in the British Columbia 
| Hydro Authority act which makes strikes illegal? This is getting close to 
| fascism. 


10H Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether you want us to 
go into a discussion of the domestic legislation of British Columbia. In the first 
place, the Act is not in effect; we are now operating under the same act under 
| which we operated the British Columbia Power Commission for the last 18 
iH years. Our relations with our employees are very satisfactory. I think it is not 
| & much to say that they feel we are good employers, and we intend to remain 
t 


that way. 

ae The CHAIRMAN: May I intervene? I have been disturbed by the line of 
questioning from a number of members over the last couple of days. It seems 
e that we do have a duty, all of us, to discipline ourselves. We know we 
a long path ahead before we complete these hearings. Mr. Herridge, of all 
members has indicated how many witnesses we are likely to hear; therefore 
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we are going to have to be very busy on this job. I think the Chairman, to do 

a good job and to make sure everyone has his chance, has to insist on a certain 
relevance. It seems to me that we should, if possible, stay as far aside as pos- x 

sible from anything that might be construed as politics or anything that is 
extraneous to this matter under consideration, I do not want to cut people down; — 

I do not want to be a rigid Chairman. 

Mr. Herripce: I am not dealing with partisan politics. In fact, this is al 
personal view of mine, and I was asked by certain labour people in British _ 
Columbia to bring this to the attention of the house and before the committee. f 
I have done that. 

Mr. Macponaup: Mr. Chairman, if I might speak to this labour question, | 
would it be correct to say that whatever the provisions of the British Columbia 
Hydro Act with regard to labour relations, they are quite irrelevant with | 
respect to the employees or the contractors to be employed on this project? ; 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: The arrangement in connection with the Columbia | 
project itself is this: The Columbia Hydro Constructors Limited has been set_ 
up to represent all of the employers, all of the contractors who will work on | 
the project. Every contractor who gets a job has to join this organization. | 
There has also been set up an Allied Hydro Council which represents 18 of 
the major unions in British Columbia and 23 local unions in British Columbia. : 
This Allied Hydro Council represents the labour side. 

These two organizations, with the British Columbia Hydro and Power, ~ 
will try to ensure that there will be no labour difficulties between now and 
the completion of the projects. At the same time they will try to ensure that 
those who are employed on the project will obtain proper wages and proper 
conditions. In other words, instead of having 41 different labour organizations | 
dealing with perhaps 50 different contractors, we have succeeded in bringing | 
this down to one for each side. This seems to me to be a very sensible 
arrangement; and it has been so recognized by the contractors. The labour 
organizations have twice asked that we introduce this kind of scheme. 

Mr. MacponaLp: Mr. Chairman, I have another series of questions which — | 
might take some time. Therefore, just speaking on a point of order now, | 
may we perhaps agree to adjourn and, in deference to Mr. Cameron, not Site 
at four o’clock this afternoon but rather sit again tomorrow morning? 

Mr. GELBER: I have a supplementary question on a previous point. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gelber. 

Mr. GELBER: Would Dr. Keenleyside say that the procedure for the 
negotiations with the trade unions was determined by the international struc- | 
ture of the trade unions and the relationships with the Canadian Labour | 
Congress, while exercising the courtesy involved? | 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I think, Mr. Gelber, if we had followed what might 
have been a more natural course we would have gone to the local unions _ 
in Vancouver and, through them, to Washington. We would not ourselves | 
have brought the Canadian Labour Congress into the picture at all. However, — 
for the reasons that I indicated in the quotation that I read from my | 
memorandum to the Commission, we took the unnecessary, although I think 
desirable, step of talking to the Canadian Labour Congress about it to see i 
that we could keep the project as Canadian as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I am advised by Dr. Keenleyside that he nal i 
certain commitments which compel him to leave tomorrow at 11:30. Of course, | 
he is prepared to return— 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: On Monday, if necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have already made arrangements for General Mc- | 
Naughton to be our witness on Monday. I am in the hands of the commitee j 
who will decide what we should do in the circumstances. 


| 
| 
. 


Hi 
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_ Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, while I 
appreciate Mr. Macdonald’s extraordinary kindness to my decrepitude, I would 
point out once again that he has completely mistaken my objections. I have 
not objected to multiple meetings on one day, but I have objected to meetings 
day after day. 
| I have undertaken some research which may be a guide to the committee 
in its determination. Ten years ago I was engaged in a committee which was 
discussing the revision of the Bank Act. I assure you that the matters were 
equally complex and equaly technical as those we are discussing here. We 
had 20 to 30 witnesses, many of whom came from almost as far away as 
Dr. Keenleyside—from Alberta and Saskatchewan. We had 29 meetings on 
15 days, and when I say 29 meetings I am referring to each meeting in the 
Jay, as clarified in the report, as one meeting. This was over a period of 
“wo months, from March 16 to May 18, 1954. In that time we were able, 
meeting only twice a week—Tuesday and Thursday—and on only one occa- 
sion that I can find meeting in the evening, to complete a task which was 
squally difficult and equaly complex as the one we are dealing with today. 
_ I suggest the contention that we are more rushed than the banking and 
‘commerce committees ten years ago is without foundation. 
| The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron, prior to the Christmas recess we concluded 
he sittings of the defence committee which, as I recall, heard 49 witnesses. 
Vlembers of that committee will recall that they sat for many weeks, partic- 
uarly when they were away, day after day. They sat for long hours, and 
nultiple hearings were held each day. 

Of course, we know, because this has been manifest in the statements 
nade in the House of Commons, that there is a certain time factor to be 
onsidered in respect of the Columbia river. One of the ways in which we 
an defeat the river project is to stall. We can destroy this not on the merits 
4 all but simply by failing to do our work—our special work, I might say 
—as a hard working committee now. 

I am gratified that you do not object to multiple sittings on certain days. 
n the light of that, would the committee be prepared to meet this afternoon? 
_ Agreed. 

Mr. GELBER: Another point to take into consideration is that we are all 
xperts on banking but we have much to learn about engineering. 

| Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No; Mr. Gelber is quite 
rrong. We had a number of people who were as inexpert as some of the wit- 
esses here. 

__ You have made a reference to a time limit. Can you tell us what that time 
mit is? 

The CuHairMan: I am not in a position to do this, but from the evidence 
rhich has come before the committee to this date I thought it was clear that 
iere had to be certain decisions taken by some United States financial author- 
ies prior to the early fall. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I would suggest, Mr. 
hairman, that if these hearings are held as competently as the hearings of the 
anking and commerce committee ten years ago, two months would be ample 
me in which to perform that work. That would mean that we would conclude 
mg before the fall. We would conclude on about June 7. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I ask Dr. Keenleyside to answer your question, Mr. 
ameron, in regard to time? 

_ Mr. Keenteysipe: Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I do not of course wish to 
y to direct the committee in any way. Obviously, the House of Commons, 
‘ting on the recommendations of this committee, will be the final body to 
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decide what should be done about this project. The problem in regard to tim 
is that there are certain things that have to be done in a preliminar 
way in order to prepare for the letting of major contracts after the U.S. pay 
ment has been received on October 1. 

The provincial government is prepared to take a chance, once the com 
mittee of the House of Commons has acted, on the United States making a pay- | 
ment on October 1 and to go ahead with certain things during this summer i 
order to be able to proceed with the major program shortly after October 1. — 

The second matter that affects the time element is that the United State 
has to prepare the bond issue and they have to find purchasers for the bonds 
They have to do all this in order to provide us with $275 million canadian, or 
$254 million in United States funds, on October 1. They are in effect sitting 
on the edges of their chairs in New York and Washington waiting to hear tha 
the treaty has been ratified or rather has been approved by Parliament 
Canada before they start their campaign. 

I am no expert in these matters, but I understand that the preparation a 
sale of bonds in that order of magnitude take quite a few months. While th 
are not being impolite about it at all, they have indicated to us that they hope 
the House of Commons will make a decision on this matter relatively soo 
As I say, they are not being impolite; they have just expressed the hope tha 
it will not be very long delayed, whatever the decision may be. 

Mr. GELBER: May I raise a point of order, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gelber. 

Mr. GELBER: There is another very important consideration in terms of 
the business of the house. That is, other committees are not meeting at 
moment but they will probably start meeting shortly and the members 
be engaged in other activities. The more time we can devote at this stage 
the hearings of this committee, the more convenient it will be for the memb 
of the committee. ; 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Let me point out tha 
again we have had no firm suggestion of what that period is. Dr. Keenleys: 
suggests that the government of British Columbia and the hydro authority 
British Columbia would take some action in the early summer. I suggest 
can well look forward to terminating the hearings of this committee by Ju 
7 if we are as expeditious as was the banking and commerce committee. 

The CHarRMAN: I hope so. But I think that members of the commit: 
would be very concerned if it appeared—even if it appeared and was no 
fact—that we had hurried any witness who cared to be heard on this matter. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I suggest that the publi 
would be even more concerned if they found that this committee had conduc 
its hearings in such a way that the members have been unable intelligen 
to see the evidence before other witnesses came. The proceedings would hav 
been reduced to a farce. F 

Mr. Byrne: Are we discussing a motion to adjourn or not? 

Mr. Parrerson: The public would be even more concerned if the sta j 
tactics that are carried on in the house were transferred to this committ 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I protest any imp 
tion that I am doing any stalling. I simply ask that this committee adapt 
to a rational manner. I submit that we cannot do it under the present schedu 

Mr. Kinpt: May we have some common sense and a proper approac 
the House of Commons there is a private members’ hour between five and 
and the supper hour is between six and eight. Now, if the committee c¢: 
meet between five and seven, for a two hour period, it would have very 
effect on anyone except those who wished to attend the private members’ 
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and not many of us attend that unless some bill comes up that we are partic- 
ularly interested in. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a motion before us to meet at our regular time 
of four o’clock. Is that agreeable? 

| Agreed. 

May we now adjourn? 

Mr. PatTerson: Mr. Herridge understood that I was referring to activities 


in the house relative to this issue, but I was not. I was referring simply to 
general debates in the House of Commons, not to this issue. 


Mr. KinptT: I did not like your remark about stalling. 
Mr. Patterson: No, but there has been plenty of it. 
The committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. today. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 15, 1964. 


The CHarRMAN: Gentlemen, when we adjourned Mr. Macdonald was first 
on the list. If he has completed, I will proceed to Mr. Fleming; if not, we will 
continue with Mr. Macdonald. Are you finished Mr. Macdonald? 

Mr. Macponatp: So far as I am concerned, yes. I was finished on that 
particular point but had a number of other things. 
[ Mr. Byrne: I would like to be put on the list since I am from the Columbia 
river valley and have to leave at five o’clock today. 
i The CHairMAN: The list I have is Mr. Fleming, Mr. Groos, Mr. Herridge, 
(Mr. Willoughby, Mr. Chatterton and then Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. Byrne: Then I might as well retire now, because I have to leave at 
five o’clock. 
_ Mr. PucH: Mr. Fleming has just left. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would it be acceptable to the committee that Mr. Byrne 
be substituted for Mr. Fleming? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: I will recognize Mr. Byrne first, but I think Mr. Keenley- 
side has something to say. 
| Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would you put my 
jname on the list? 
_ Mr. Krnpt: I have not had an opportunity to talk yet. 
Mr. MacpbonaLp: What happened to me? I thought I had the right to go 
on with a number of other points. 
The CHarRMAN: Then you are not finished? 
Mr. Macponatp: That is right. 
_ The CHarrman: We will start with Mr. Macdonald, followed by Mr. Byrne. 
| Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I should like to make a 
‘clarification of something I said this morning because I am told that I inad- 
lvertently may have misled the members of the committee about it. I inter- 
jected in the course of my statement the comment that the cost of the power 
that would be created in the west Kootenay plans by the Libby construction 
work would work out at about $60 a kilowatt. This was not correct if applied 
to the whole picture. It was correct only in relation to any power that would 


€ generated in the plants already existing there. 
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The cost of power in the Canal plant, which would have to be constructed 
in order to take full advantage of what is done by the construction of Libby, 
would be of a more normal character, $250, perhaps, a kilowatt. Perhaps 
the best way of settling this whole matter simply is to say that the con= 
struction of Libby would make available 250,000 new kilowatts of powe 
in that area at an average cost of just about two mills. 


Mr. Davis: Does that include the cost of flooding in the tail end of the 
Libby reservoir? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: That includes everything. 


Mr. MAcDONALD: The next item I would like to deal with is the question 
raised by article IV of the treaty. 


Mr. Byrne: That is not quite clear in my own mind yet regarding the 
Canal plant. Am I to understand that the combined power, that is, of the » 
Canal plant plus the power generated from existing turbines, would cost 
approximately that, so that the existing plans are then produced for much . 
less than two mills? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: The existing plant would be producing for very much 
less. It is not a great amount, but they can increase their present productial i 
by using this additional controlled water. It would be very cheap power; 
it would be something of the order of $60 a kilowatt. Taking into account ) 
the whole picture, however, the construction of the Canal plant, using that, 
and taking into account the putting in of new generators in the existing plants, ) 
the total would come to roughly two mills per kilowatt hour. = 

Mr. MAcDONALD: I would refer to article IV, subsection (3) of the treat r 
and the suggestion that even after the end of the treaty it could be argued that 
Canada’s obligation in respect of flood control assistance might appear to be 
a permanent infringement on Canadian sovereignty. Has any study been given 
to the effect of that particular provision? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: The question, as I understand it, is whether there is anil 
disadvantage resulting from the agreement in the treaty that even at the end 
of the treaty, so long as the plants on the Columbia in Canada are in physical 
being and can be used for such purpose, they will be used for flood control 
if it is necessary or desirable to do so. This is perfectly true. They will be used | 
in that way, but under the treaty and the protocol the arrangement now | 
has been made that the United States will not call for any additional flood 
control action on the part of Canada unless a flood of a stated size, namely _ 
600,000 cubic feet per second at the Dalles, is in prospect. They will not call 
for it until it has been shown they cannot handle that flood by using all of 
the storages available in the United States. If they find they are going to be 
faced with such a flood, and if they find they cannot control the situation 
by using all of their available storages in the United States, then they are 
entitled to ask Canada to do something about it. If Canada receives that re- 
quest and acts on it, as of course we would, then they undertake to pay the 
full cost of the operation itself, any cost that is involved in our putting ad 
ditional storage behind our dams, and in addition to what they will pay for 
any loss we may incur—any economic loss—by having to handle the water in 
‘such a way as to reduce our generation, or if in some other way we are not 
going to get the advantages we normally would get. 

I think it could be argued quite properly that if we received a cau of 
this sort from the United States, we certainly would meet it in any case, 
whether we would be paid for it or not. Obviously we would not sit idly by if 
we knew that towns and people were going to be flooded out and that there e 
might be loss of property and possibly of life downstream in the United Sta 
So, if the demand was made, we would certainly meet any such claim from 
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‘United States, even if we were not paid; but, the fact of the matter is 
we would be paid for it. 


__I used the expression earlier, 

“ease, virtue is very well paid. 

rf Mr. Macpdona.p: Yesterday, I was asking Mr. Williston about both the 
tion of compensation policies to be followed with regard to land taking 


“virtue is not its own reward”’. In this 


a 
"ques 
-and also economic studies in respect of the land which is not taken, namely 
the effect of other economic uses in the east Kootenay valley that sequence 
IXa might have. 
Firstly, with regard to compensation, we all have been concerned about 
the effect, particularly on the people of the Arrow lakes, in the expropriation 
(of their lands. I would like to bring to your attention a statement by a promi- 
hent resident of the Arrow lakes area which is to be found in Hansard 
of March 5 this year, at page 602. This apparently is an account of the first 
Me propriation involved in this: 
pt First, there was a total acreage involved of 37.95 acres. Second, there 
ie were 10 acres of cleared land, house and buildings. Third, the total 
a assessed value was $3,450. Fourth, the amount paid by British Columbia 
Hydro and power authority was $4,750 which represents a compensa- 
tion rate of assessed value plus one third. Compare this with what Mr. 
Williston said. In our district taxes on agricultural land are usually 
i assessed at 50 or 60 per cent of its market value. On the basis of Mr. 
(ea Williston’s statement the owners to be flooded on the Arrow lakes, the 


1 Columbia river and in the Revelstoke area expect to receive not less 
le than six times the assessed value, plus 25 per cent for the misery and 
"e loss of happiness occasioned by this flooding. 


| I wonder whether you are familiar with that situation and whether 
“you would make a comment in respect of the general policy regarding com- 
/pensation? 
| Mr. KEEntrysine: I was not familiar with it until I read the statement in 
Hansard, but subsequently I checked to see what had happened in this par- 
icular instance. Let me say that in general the position is as I outlined it 
‘this morning; that is, that we propose to deal with people, who have property 
which is to be disturbed, in a fair and just, but generous, manner. In this 
ease, and in the particular instance to which you have referred, the hon. 
‘member for Kootenay West has been misinformed with regard to some of the 
facts. In the first place, this was not an expropriation at all. The assessed 
value of the property was not $3,450; it was $2,485. The circumstances in 
general were these. This property was required for the Duncan project. 
We negotiated freely with the owner. We asked for an option on the property 
which would be exercisable within three months, but the owner was not 
willing to give an option and wished to sell immediately. The agreement 
finally made was for an immediate sale. We offered $4,500 for the property. 
The owner suggested $4,950, and we finally agreed on $4,750. 
ie The acreage involved was a little over 37 acres. The property was assessed 
in 1962 at $2,485. When the agreement to purchase was made the property 
was unoccupied and had been for quite a long time. The buildings on the 
Jand consisted of an old house and some sheds. The house had no windows 
‘ntact and it had been ransacked. The property was littered with derelict 
ie and bits of machinery. On the whole, it was a fair and reasonable deal; 
and the owner got almost what she asked. 
ibs Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, following that up, the owner came to see 
ne and was most dissatisfied. 
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Was not the total assessed value the year before you mentioned and was not 
the assessment dropped? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I do not know what the assessed value was in the past; 

I know the assessed value at the time. The deal made with the owner was for 
$2,485. I did not say it was $3,450; that was Mr. Herridge’s figure. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I saw the assessment; that was the assessed value the year 
before, and the assessment had been dropped prior to purchase by the British 
Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. : 

Now, this poor chap was not well and he was not capable of defending 
himself. He was most dissatified. I said to him: “Well, why did you sign it?” 
He said: “We are hard up and we could not go through the courts or anything 
like that”. Any number of people who know the circumstances will confirm | 
that statement. Here is a piece of property taken by the British Columbia 
Hydro and Power Authority which is on a main road. Regardless of the build- | 
ings—I know they are not up to much—there are 37.95 acres which will become | 
very valuable in a few years because that is going to be made a standard 
highway; and, if the Duncan dam goes in, it will be valuable property because 
of the increased activity there. There was general criticism of this purchase 
in that district. | 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Of course, anyone who is not satisfied with the offer 
that is made has the perfect right to refuse to accept the offer. If expropriation” 
proceedings then are taken the matter can be dealt with either in one of three 
ways, two of which will cost the owner nothing. 
Mr. CHATTERTON: I have a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman, in 
respect of expropriation. 4 

I understand there are quite a number of properties held by veterans under 
the Veterans’ Land Act where the title is held by the crown and where, I un- | 
derstand, you would not have authority to expropriate. Do you have any 
arrangement or agreement with the government in respect of these properties? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: We have had problems of this sort in the past and they 
have been worked out usually on an ad hoc basis. As far as I am aware, there is 
not any regulation which has to be applied to each case. But, we realize the 
problem and, of course, particularly in the case of veterans, we naturally are 
anxious to do the fair, reasonable and just thing. To my knowledge, at | 
in the period I have hoon associated with the Power Authority, there has no 
been a case in which there has been any serious feeling of dissatisfaction on | 
the part of the person concerned. 7 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. 


e 
I notice you mentioned the figure of $3,450 as the total assessed = nell 
. 


a aialls assessed at about 50 per cent of its set ae. Would the ma 
tell us what formula he is going to use? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: We do not have a formula and we have no intent 
of having one for it would have to be applied in the Procrustean way to every- 
one. We think it would be far better from a standpoint of the people if we 
dealt with them on an individual basis rather than for example saying they _ 
would get $4.00 in addition to the assessed value. We consider if we had a rule 
of that kind and applied it to every case we certainly would run into many 
difficulties. In far more circumstances the people concerned would be more dis- | 
satisfied with a set formula than they will be under the methods we propose 
to adopt. 
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_ Mr. WiLLoucusy: Dr. Keenleyside just mentioned there were three methods 
these people could take, two of which would cost them nothing. Would Dr. 


| Keenleyside mind outlining what they are. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. Actually, there are three different acts but the 
Water Act is the one most likely to be used. Under this act application can be 
made to the water comptroller who would appoint an arbitrator, if both sides 
are willing—and we certainly would be willing. This individual who is 
usually one of the senior engineers would deal with the matter and to make a 
decision as to what a fair price should be. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Is there an appeal of that decision? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes, there is an appeal in all these decisions unless 


| there is an agreement in advance there will not be an appeal. 


The second way is by the setting up of an agreed arrangement under which 
| both sides will choose an arbitrator who will act as such, and then they nor- 
| mally would agree to accept the decision which would be made by him. 

I The third way is by the appointment of a member of the supreme court of 
_ the province. There is an appeal from the decision of a single member of the 
supreme court to the appeal court of the province. So, any one of these three 
steps can be taken. 


Mr. WILLOuGHBY: Am I correct in assuming there is not a permanent 
arbitration board? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I think it is quite conceivable that under the recom- 
mendations which are likely to be made by the Royal Commission which is 
presently examining the whole expropriation procedure in British Columbia, 
_ provision may be made for a permanent arbitration court or something like that. 
We do not know yet what form the recommendation will take, but I am quite 
confident this consideration is being studied by the Royal Commission. If this 
provision is made, I think, it will be a convenience and an advantage in the 
case of the Columbia because there may be quite a lot of incidents which 
develop in this area. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question for 
Dr. Keenleyside. I have given him warning of the area in which I wish to put 
the question, which concerns the matter of expropriation. 

I am interested in those people who may not lose freehold, may not lose 
their homes and so on, but perhaps are in some small business in the area. We 
have had a good deal of experience in this connection in respect of Camp Gage- 
town, New Brunswick and the St. Lawrence seaway; the home and the freehold 
are left but their source of livelihood is gone. I know this is a new area of law 
but I thought that Dr. Keenleyside, in his speech to the board of trade, said 
that the commission was not a soulless creature. I hope you will expound 
this philosophy. I am thinking of a storekeeper whose store may be left and 
not flooded but the homes of 100 people may go, which is a measurable damage, 
as I see it. Along the Saint John river in New Brunswick they expropriated 
hundreds of square miles to make way for Camp Gagetown but they left fringes 
| of really destitute people. I would hate to think that there would be a repetition 
of this in British Columbia. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Chairman, this is the sort of thing that I think we 
will have to face in a good many instances. I think we will have to make decisions 
in this regard. I think any recommendation made will be in accordance with the 
general principles that if a person is going to suffer we will have to do what we 
can to rectify the situation. If a store, for instance, is left but all the customers 
have been moved and therefore will not be dealing with the storekeeper we 
| would normally be expected to help that storekeeper move and settle somewhere 
else. 
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Mr. HerrIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I represent an area in which most of the 
affected people reside. These individuals are concerned about this project an 
I have received correspondence in this respect. 4 

I should like to quote from a British Columbia Hydro and Power authority 
transcript of a meeting with Dr. Keenleyside which took place on February 20, 
1964 at Revelstoke. At page 22 of this verbatim report Dr. Keenleyside is reported 
as having stated: a 


—we know that there are quite a lot of the 1,600 people there who are 
just waiting until they get an offer and some cash for their property, 
A good many of them have told us they would have sold a long time ago 


if anybody had offered them anything. 


Dr. Keenleyside, could you indicate to me how many people have told you r; 
that they would have sold a long time ago if anyone had made a reasonable 
offer? I know these people well, having lived among them for many years. 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Chairman, I am not at all sure that I used th 
words: “—if anybody had offered them anything’’. I certainly have no intentiol yn 
of adding up the number of people who have told me about the problems the} y 
are going to be faced with in the Arrow lakes area. Nor do I intend to add up 
the number of instances about which I have been told in respect of similar 
conversations that people in these areas have had with members of our staff. ' 
I think the general statement I made there is quite accurate. There are a good 
many people there who would have sold out long ago if they had received a y 
reasonable offer for their property. I imagine, as I said this morning, that there 
are quite a few of these people who, when they receive a fair offer, will dec 
they want to move to the coast, go to live with relatives, or something of 
the kind. , 


The CHAIRMAN: I will now recognize Mr. Pugh, then Mr. Davis and ther n 
Mr. Brewin. mi 
Mr. PuGH: You said a survey had been made of the Revelstoke area. Do 
you know how many businesses will be disturbed? : 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I do not think we have actual figures in respect of tk e 
number of businesses that will be affected there. The people who are going 
be affected know about the situation. I assume we have those figures in oul 
files. q 
Mr. PuGH: Do you know the number of homes that will be disturbed? 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: There again I think certainly we must have those figures 
in our files but I do not have them with me at this time. ‘ 
Mr. PuGuH: I was looking at the map to which Mr. Milligan has referred 
and wondered whether Mr. Milligan would give us some information in respect 
of the number of people and areas which will be disturbed south of Revelstoke 
as a result of this project? ' 
Mr. KEENLEYsIDE: Mr. Chairman, if it is agreeable I think perhaps I : 
ask Mr. Milligan to give you the information in respect to the situation é 
Revelstoke, as he is intimately acquainted with that situation. | 
Mr. MILLIGAN: I am afraid I do not have those exact figures with ne 
Mr. Pugh. However, I do have them in my office back home. 
The city of Revelstoke is located here on the map. There is room for 
expansion in this section to the south and to the north of the city along th Is 
strip of land. Over here on the Jordan River flats across the river is an 
for suitable industrial expansion. There are further areas suitable for re 
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tial expansion such as in a section called the Big Eddy subdivision. A 
onsiderable number of acres are available there. 


Mr. PuGH: Will there have to be any relocation in respect of the railway 
nd highway bridges? 

_ Mr. Minuican: There will not be any relocation required in respect of 
either bridge. We will instal direction booms to ensure that the logs floating 
down the river to a downstream mill go through the navigation span of the 


: 


railway bridge during high water. 


i Mr. PuGH: What percentage of the arable land will be under water from 
BE yelstoke to the head of the lakes? 

_ -Mr. Mitiican: The arable land is represented on this map in red in the 
area from here to here. Almost all of that will be flooded. 

) Mr. PucH: I used the term “arable”. Is any of that area now under 
| Salama 


us 


f Mr. MILLIGAN: There are two major farms in the area. There is a dairy 
| farm at Revelstoke and another further down river. 


Nee Mr. PuGH: To what extent has your planning been discussed with the 
+ officials of Revelstoke? 


Me _ Mr. MILLIGAN: We have discussed the developments that will take place 
in the Revelstoke area with these authorities and, as Dr. Keenleyside said 
| today, the expansion effect on Revelstoke will be tremendous. It is in Revel- 
‘stoke’ s hands to design and create a wonderful tourist resort there and it is in 
the hands of these officials to bring this about. 


: pty Mr. PucH: Can you give us some information in respect of the extended 
| boundaries of Revelstoke? 


i _ Mr. Mriuican: I would anticipate that Revelstoke will extend its borders 
to take in an area here to provide more room for relocation and expansion. 
Bylaws, zoning laws and other necessary regulations can then be established 
for the whole area. 


hig Mr. PucH: Thank you very much. Mr. Fleming, who was called away, 
asked me to place these questions on the record. 

| Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, assume there is early ratification of the treaty, 
“how soon would these expropriation procedures get under way, and how many 


a will be required before the situation is finalized? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Chairman, the commencement of this procedure 
Jl be almost immediate because we plan to set up offices in the area of the 
am sites. We desire to make arrangements with the owners of the property 
almost at once. If parliament decided in favour of the treaty proposal I would 
think it reasonable to assume there will be discussions with the people in- 
volved almost immediately. This situation will vary in respect of different 
places. I think we can accomplish all that needs to be accomplished in the 
i Duncan lake area quite rapidly. Arrangements necessitated in the Mica area 
probably will not be particularly serious because of the low number of in- 
dividuals involved. I think arrangements in respect of the Arrow lakes area 
will have to be made over a period of some years. 


Mr. HEeRRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that a question has been 
sed in respect of the land between Revelstoke and Arrowhead, I should like 
submit figures which were presented in a brief to the corporation of the 
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city of Revelstoke and associated boards of trade. I think these figures giv 
an idea of the estimated value of the land and the quantity of land involved 


Agriculture: In the area from Revelstoke south to 


Arrowhead there are approximately 4,500 acres of by 
cleared land and at least 23,500 acres of potential arable 9 
land. " 
Value of cleared land aN 
Clearing)’ 4:500: acres (@ys400jacre” 2.21 fen ee eee $1,800,000 
Built up value ‘4,500: acres ‘@, $200. acre .....0.-..0. 200s 900,000. 
Cropyvalue-4;500 *acresivi@as60) years oye ae tee ee 270,000 
Crops. value projected (Momb0Nyears 42... hho be ee eee nee $16,200,000 
———a 

$19,170,000 

Potential value of uncleared land re 
23,500) acres @: S60 yearn ee Lak oe ie ase ae $1,410,000 
Rrojected 'potentialy60) years’. .2.s's oes eos sine eee ie eee 84,600, 000 


_ 


$86,010, od 


Mr. Byrne: It would seem to me that the hon. member from Kootenai 
West, who has had a considerable time of the committee since it began sitting, } 
is now introducing a new subject. I understood I was going to have an on 
portunity to question the witness. : 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I am nearly finished. These people are very concerned about 


this. Al 
Mr. Byrne: There is no question about that, Mr. Chairman, but I think 
it was understood that I was to be the next questioner. : 


The CHAIRMAN: This has become somewhat ragged; maybe it is my fault, 
Mr. Macdonald was the original questioner and I recognized Mr. Herridge a S 
the last person to ask a supplementary question. As soon as Mr. Macdonal 
is completed I wish to recognize Mr. Byrne to accommodate him, if possieaa 
because of his indication that he has to be away. 


Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order. I believe Mr. Herridge 
was merely volunteering information rather than pursuing a line of questioni 
I wonder if it would be possible for him to appear as a learned witness. a 
knows a great deal about it. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I would have been finished before now if I were allowed 
to complete my statement. I have been asked to bring this to the attention 
of the committee. 


Mr. ByrNE: The impression that we seem to be getting here is that Mr 
Herridge is representing the only area that has problems arising out of thi 
matter. He should give some consideration to other members of the committee 
who also have problems arising out of this matter, and take his turn. I am 


suggesting that he should be fair. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I am trying to be as restrained as possible. I nearly blew | 
up this morning, but did not. 


Mr. LEBoE: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, there have been questions 
in my mind for some time as to the relationship between what we are discussing 
and what we are entrusted with, that is to accept or not accept the treaty with 
the United States. I sometimes feel we are getting a long way away from the 
point we are trying to discuss namely whether it is a good treaty or whether 
it is not. Up to now I have not said anything but since a point of order has 
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been raised I think we should, as a committee, give serious consideration to 
how far afield we can go on these matters. For instance, we should consider 
whether the figures that are being put on the record now are related to 
whether or not this is a good treaty. There are many things coming up below 
this committee that have only to do with the province of British Columbia 
and with their legislative body. I think this committee should not be asked to 
deal with problems which are solely the problems of British Columbia. 


The CHAIRMAN: I must confess I feel that if this committee endeavours 
to sit as a committee which might be sitting, for example, by appointment 
from the legislature of British Columbia, then we are really not doing our duty 
‘properly. We are presumably looking at this from a national point of view. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: And its effect on Canadians. 


The CHAIRMAN: There has to be a certain latitude. I am in the hands of 
the committee as to what that latitude will be, and I do not think we have really 
determined how far we can go in giving freedom to any member. Mr. Herridge 
has indicated he has nearly completed his point. I think the point is well taken. 
Our issue as a committee is not to explore precisely how injured persons may 
deal with their own province but rather how this treaty affects Canada. 


Mr. PucuH: I wish to add a point. I do think I would go along with Mr. 
Herridge. I think he is perfectly entitled to put forward the point of view of 
the people of his province. After all his constituency is affected just as much 
as Okanagan-Revelstoke. 


Mr. Byrne: I should like to say at this point that this was not the point of 
order I raised. Mr. Herridge has the right to discuss every man, woman and 
child in his riding who is affected but he must accept the fact that coming 
from West Kootenay I also have problems affecting men, women and children, 
wildlife and so on. All I am asking is that he give other members of the com- 
mittee some consideration. He has monopolized the time of the committee. 
That was my point of order. 


Mr. PucH: I would say that it is of the greatest interest to everyone in 
parliament, and certainly in this room, to become acquainted with the effects 
of the Columbia treaty. Whether it is a good treaty or not, certainly the human 
element must be considered along with the cash. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Can I conclude this? I am concerned with the Canadians 
rather than the dollars. I continue: 
| Less clearing and building up cost 23,500 acres @ $600 
| IEIES? SRB acl Ly Aviat A Nia le Niet a i Ta TE 0) $14,100,000 
i Potential return of the uncleared land in 60 years ..$71,910,000 
Combined potential and present actual return for 60 
RED aN PRT NM civ tote Ast at os 18\/aSo “alg hay wire le oo. co ob, od ia cs SRR $91,080,000 
The above is estimated very conservatively as a dairy in Revelstoke 
uses approximately 400 acres from which $88,000 of produce accrue 
annually or $220 per acre. On this basis the projected return of the 
total potential land value of 28,000 acres projected over a 60 year 
period could conceivably be in the neighbourhood of $300 million. 


That is submitted by the corporation of the city of Revelstoke and the 
associated boards of trade of the city of Revelstoke. 
_ The CuarrMan: Is this a supplementary question? 


Mr. HeErRRIDGE: No, but I want to bring this to the attention of the com- 
‘Mittee in view of the evidence. 


The CHarrmMan: Surely you would not ask that it be accepted as evidence. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: May I interject in reference to this? First of all I would 
like, if I may, to ask for the date of this document? 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: It is not dated at the present time but it is an authentic 
document. 
Mr. Macpona.p: Mr. Byrne has to leave so I will defer my questions until 
later. Would you put me at the bottom of the totem pole please? | 
Mr. Byrne: I beg the indulgence of the committee. Mr. Herridge may be © 
interested in Canadians and not in dollars; there are a lot of Canadians who are ~ 
interested in dollars, which is the converse. I would remind the committee that 
there are other people who are concerned and who are going to be affected by 
this treaty, and they are not all living in the West Kootenay. h 
I would like to ask Mr. Keenleyside if there are any plans for the clearing 
of the flooded plain, that is the 40 miles that will be flooded in Canada in the | 
Wardner-Newgate area. , 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I thought Mr. Williston answered that question last night _ 
in some detail. The situation is that the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Forestry are making regulations in regard to how this is to be 
done. They have not yet given us the precise directions as to what we are to 
in that area. They are working on it, and I assume that we will get those 
directions very soon. ? 
Mr. Byrne: I have an article here from the Fernie Free Press. I wonder 
if anyone here from the British Columbia government knows who is Howa 
Paish, who appears to be a representative of the fish and game clubs. Is he 
connected in any way with the government? a 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Milligan says he is a school principal in Canal Flats 


Mr. ByrNE: The newspaper indicates that it was stated emphatically by 
Howard Paish, representing east Kootenay fish and game clubs, that a lake 
be created during the south country flooding for the Libby dam may turn fe) 
to be more of a liability than an asset unless the British Columbia governme 
take steps to prevent it. Of course, you have indicated that you are going 
take some steps. Will there be a clearing down to the level at which the wa 
will be drawn? Will there be dead windfalls and so on lying at the shorelin 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I think we can say with some assurance that that will not _ 
be the case. As Mr. Milligan said in relation to the other dam, we are not goi 
to leave that sort of thing lying around on the shoreline. The fact is that t 
has not yet been an agreement with the United States authorities on the precist 
plan of operation for Libby which would indicate the exact amount of draw- 
down in that area, so we do not know how much the drawdown will be. | 
can assume with complete assurance that there will be no mess of the kind 
to which you refer left in the area. 

You may be interested, Mr. Byrne, to know that the plans which are bei 
developed in the region are having the advantage of the advice of the wildlife 
expert there, Mr. Smith, who I believe is generally looked upon as being one | ol 
the best people of this kind in the country. 

Mr. ByrNE: He says further that clearing for navigation would mea n 
clearing wide enough for a canoe. Of course, this is just someone running off 
at the mouth, as some of our members are doing, and who apparently know 
nothing of what he is speaking. a 

As you will know, Dr. Keenleyside, having been connected with the Colum 
bia river planning since 1944, since 1945 there has been a constant th 
because it has been indicated in the discussions and by the planning that the 
would be a dam at Libby. For that reason almost a generation has gone by 1 
which people have been living in that area while having been unable to make 
long-range plans. They have substantial farms but they have been unabl 
make long-range plans. For that reason they have suffered much more than 
people, for example, in west Kootenay, a development which has taken Pp. 
within the last six or eight years since the decision with regard to the flood 
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the Arrow lakes area. Therefore, I believe that these people should be given 
ecial consideration when it comes to compensation for their losses. 


would have created a huge body of water which it would be possible to cross, 
without ferries or bridges, only at some of the dams. This would have been 
a very serious matter for the communications in that area. However, we still 
have 42 miles of flooding in the Kootenay valley, and this does cut off quite a 
substantial industry, the lumbering industry, which delivers to the rail at Elko 
or Fernie. Certainly the cattle raising and other types of farming in which 
people are engaged on the west side of the Kootenay river will be involved. 
Those people will be cut off from their natural market; and they will have to 
travel some 60 to 80 miles farther to arrive at their natural market. 

iY Is there any suggestion of a ferry being provided at or near the boundary 
line, or is the distance too great? Has any consideration been given to this 
matter? 

_ -Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: There has been no discussion of that so far, but I would 
hot rule it out as an impossibility because the distance that the flooding will 
‘extend into Canada is 42 miles. I think it is not unreasonable to assume that 
there may be a good weight of evidence to indicate that a ferry upstream of the 
international boundary would be needed. However, I am not making any 
‘promises on that because I do not know what the situation is. 


_ Mr. Byrne: When the Canadian government experts were before the 
committee we heard a witness from the Department of Agriculture. I believe 
he was misinformed, or perhaps his information was out of date. He was 
speaking of a railway that traverses the Kootenay and Columbia valleys from 
Wardner to Golden. He said at that time that there was very little traffic on the 
railway. Of course, you will have later figures which will perhaps show that 
Practically all the freight that travels by rail is now traversing that line 
between Wardner and Golden. 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: There will be 113 miles of that line flooded out and 13 
miles of the Canadian Pacific Railway, as well as all the highways and secondary 
roads and so on. One hundred and thirteen miles of Kootenay Central and 13 
miles of the Canadian Pacific Railway will be flooded out. 

-) Mr. Byrne: A portion of the Canadian Pacific Railway will be flooded in 
any case by the Libby dam. 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes, some re-location will be required. 

__ Mr. Byrne: Has there been any estimate of the cost of relocating that rail- 
i and the highway—which I understand would require two ferries or float- 
ing barges—or the abandonment of about 50 miles of highway that is now a 
trans-Canada standard highway. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: We have the total figure for the estimated flooding costs in 
the area. 
+ 


mh Mr. Byrne: They would be up to date? 

_ Mr. KEENnLeysipE: Yes. This has been looked at as recently, I believe, as 
four months ago. 

| Mr. Byrne: What is the cost of relocation and reimbursement of the flooded 
areas compared to the west Kootenay? 

' Mr. KEEn.teysivE: The total estimated cost in the areas to be flooded by 
uibby is about $124 million. 

Mr. Byrne: I am comparing now sequence IX and the present treaty. 


Die 
y 


_ Mr. KEenteysipe: I am sorry. 


; 
! 
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Mr. Byrne: In the event that we abandon High Arrow and go back—which 
of course is the basis of our position—is my point. 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: If you take the whole flooding of the area you will have 
a new east and west water barrier of 150 miles long across the boundary and 
Canal Flats, and down the Columbia close to Athalmer. It will wipe out a whole 
series of communities, and above all it will destroy the areas rapidly increasing — 
in prosperity at Windermere and Athalmer where the resource facilities are 
being developed successfully. a 4 
Mr. Byrne: I have another question which is of a more technical nature, 4 
I am leaving East Kootenay for the moment. ; 
Does the hydro anticipate the use of a new method of transmission, such — 
as direct current transmission? Have the studies progressed far enough for you ‘ 
to say? ; 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: There is still a good deal of argument about a direct ; 
current plant. As you know, in the case of Quebec, there was a proposal to 
have a D.C. line that was going to go about 700 miles in Quebec to take power : 
into New York city. But after a great deal of examination of various pos-— 
sibilities, they decided to do it by A.C. and not by D.C. Studies are being made 
of what is being done in Russia. You will know that in New Zealand they a 
putting in a D.C. line from the South Island to the North Island over a distan 
of some 200 miles, and they are using D.C., which is surprising, because it had 
always been argued that the breakline was in the order of 600 miles. That 
does not seem to hold any longer, and apparently has to be worked out on the 
basis of individual cases. I do not pretend to be an engineer. But we have an 4 
expert in the matter, and perhaps Mr. Kennedy might speak to the point. 
Mr. W. D. KENNEDY (Division Manager, Economic and Commercial - 
Services): I take it you are talking about the Columbia transmission. ee | 

Mr. Byrne: I am thinking of the over-all cost of transmission on the Peace 
river which now seems to be fairly closely tied into this calculation. I wonder | 
if you are going to adopt it, and if a transmission line will be sufficiently 
flexible when they come to revert to direct current transmission, after it be- 
comes available? ; | 
Mr. KENNEDY: They have been looking at this. The original proposal for | 
the Columbia was for 345 k.v. alternating current. Later studies showed tha 
voltages up to 500 k.v. alternating current would be more appropriate. And or 
the Peace transmission the main line will certainly be 500 k.v. if not more, f 
the first line, and they may later go to a higher voltage. At the present ti 
there are inter-ties across the boundary at 230 k.v. alternating current and_ 
new inter-tie is under construction which upon completion will be 500 kv. | 
They are presently thinking of 500 k.v. alternating current for main trans- 
mission and we can go to higher alternating current voltage probably as tim ne 
goes on. 
Mr. ByRNE: Your transmission line runs down through Trail and in the 
Waneta area into the United States. Is this to be connected with the w 
Kootenay dams, or are you going to direct it in such a way that you would 
consider it part of your transmission? 4 
Mr. KENNEDY: There has already been established an inter-tie between 

the Cominco system at Trail and Bonneville system on the other side of th 
line. It is expected that this will become a permanent arrangement. Also | 
southern part of British Columbia will before long be tied in with correspond 
ing utilities in the United States to their great mutual advantage. We have a 
plan which we hope will materialize for a similar kind of inter-tie with Alber 
so that Alberta and British Columbia can profit by an interchange of powél 
between the two systems, so I am told. 
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Mr. Byrne: British Columbia Hydro is presently connected with west 
Kootenay Power through a line going north? 


Mr. KENNEDY: Yes. 


: Mr. ByrNE: This is just a projection of your connection with West 
Kootenay Power, and it does not foresee any particular plan in respect of 
extension? 
| Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Not immediately, no. But this may well develop into 
something more important. If, for example, we find that—taking a hypothetical 
case—we may be able to arrange with Bonneville and other utilities on the 
United States side of the line to, take advantage of the tremendous market in 
California in consequence of the construction at Downie and Revelstoke per- 
taining more rapidly than is presently planned; this might well mean a new 
connection straight down the line from Revelstoke into the United States. 
Mr. ByRNE: Thank you very much. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: And may I make one comment on something Mr. Byrne 
said which I think is of considerable importance. I have been very surprised 
at the fact that the people in the area that you have been talking about—and of 
course this is Mr. Herridge’s concern as well—have been worried about the 
situation now for a long time. It has been dragging on and they did not know 
what was going to happen. They had it hanging over their heads. These people 
feel that they want a decision one way or another, and they say let us get it 
Settled now. It comes up specifically in relation to the presentation which Mr. 
Herridge made of that document from the city council of Revelstoke. It seems 
to me that it is the same document which came to us back in 1960 or 1961, 
and it represented the point of view of some of the people there, at least at 
that time. Right now the people in Revelstoke are very anxious that the treaty 
should go ahead. They have questions about the arrangements which will be 
made for those who are going to be adversely affected, but that does not 
alter the fact that Revelstoke, as represented by its board of trade and its city 
council, is very anxious that the treaty be ratified, and that we got on with 
‘the job. 

Mr. BYRNE: We have 4,500 signatures to that effect. 


| Mr. HERRIDGE: Out of 10,000. Dr. Keenleyside admits that they have not 
changed their opinion of the value of their land. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Do I comment on that now? 


| The CHAIRMAN: No. I think we should co-operatively avoid trying to make 
statements and have them read into the record, when nobody cares to produce 
witnesses so that those witnesses could be questioned. This is not committee 
proceedings as I understand it, to work under the guise of questions in the 
committee, but actually to fill the record full of material which presumably 
is unsupported by evidence and which is certainly not subject to any cross 
examination. May I now recognize Mr. Groos? 


Mr. Groos: I wanted to ask Dr. Keenleyside something about the inter- 
national aspect of this matter. I am trying to satisfy myself in my own mind 
on a number of general questions concerning this whole matter which are not 
Specifically engineering questions but which are just the sort of questions 
Which Canada as a whole will want to have answered. 

We are coping with this rather complicated Columbia river system which 
crosses and recrosses the Canadian United States border. This is rather a 
Pe ricated treaty for the man on the street to understand. I am interested in 
finding out how the various calls that can be made either way by Canada or 
the United States in the operation of this Columbia river system under the 
terms of the treaty and protocol are going to affect our relationships with the 
United States. 
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You, sir, being the chief operator of this system, must have studied this 
aspect, and I would like to know from you whether you see any dangers 01 
sources of friction between ourselves and the United States, and if so, in your 
opinion, what are they? I think we would all be interested to hear. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I think if I may make a general comment it would be 
this: most of the sources of friction and the causes of dispute and debate on 
this matter have already developed in the course of negotiations between 
Canada and the United States, but much more vividly within Canada itse f. 
It seems to me to be perfectly clear that once the treaty is ratified—if it i 
ratified—and the two operating utilities are allowed to get to work on the, 
job, the relationship between those two is going to be very good, and ver y 
co-operative not only because it is a tradition in the utility business to work 
in that way, but also because it is to their mutual advantage to do so. If they 
co-operate in making the total resources of the two systems available to meet 
the demands of the two areas, the result is bound to be good. 

You can multiply usability of power very materially by co- operative 
arrangements of that kind. This is not just putting together ten and ten to mak 
twenty; it is putting together ten and ten to get twenty-five. I think there com 
be no problem at all once we can get the political aspects of this matter 
settled, and get on with the job. 

Mr. Groos: So, you do not see any sources of friction in the day-by- da 
operation of this system? q 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Perhaps we can ask the two engineers what their views | 
are. I have expressed mine. f 

Mr. KENNEDY: I think in the past there always has been very good co= 
operation between the utilities in British Columbia and the Northwest Power 
Pool, the Bonneville Power Administration, and the people across the line. The 
recent case which comes to my mind is one where we in British Columbia hydro . 
had a major fault in our generators and we had an enormous load. This loa d 
immediately was picked up across the line. This sort of co-operation goes on 
every day. The utility companies will help each other out of a difficulty. I thi k | 
this co-operation will be strengthened by the treaty. eh 

In the treaty there is provision for co-ordination and such arrangements as 
are necessary to be worked out will be worked out. From my own personal 
dealings, I am convinced that their engineers will be most co-operative. 

Mr. Gorpon Kipp (Deputy Comptroller of Water Rights, British Columbia): | 
About all I could add to that is that we already have co-operative arrangemen 
between British Columbia and the agencies who will compose the entities” 
the United States for the collection of hydro-meteorological data. In some ca 
the United States pays something towards this. In other cases it is to mutui 
advantage and is covered as part of our hydrometeorological system. We do co- 
operate, however, very, very closely now. We find that at the technical level 
we can get together and very easily sort out our differences. 

Mr. WILLOUGHBY: Mr. Chairman, I have a few very brief questions which 
I would like to have cleared up. Before I do so, I would like to draw attention 
to an article in the Kamloops Daily Sentinel of Friday, April 10, relative 
the committee hearing. I would like to assure the Canadian Press that I 
not in any way critical of them, because they have actually reported the stra 
facts as they had them on the day of that meeting. However, since then tho 
facts have been contradicted and I hope this contradiction has been picked uP 
by the Canadian Press. The article which I would like to read is: | 

Witnesses said the High Arrow dam, opposed by some, would orobeal 
affect 260 farms, mostly small fruit acreages, and about 20,000 acres or 
less of potential farm land. 4 
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e next had been contradicted by Mr. Williston: 


The alternative East Kootenay diversion project in the McNaughton con- 
cept would wipe out about 40 farms but bring within the range of irri- 
gated use about 300,000 acres or so some time in the future. 


We had that evidence which is no doubt correct, but yesterday it was 
‘ought to our attention that this 300,000 acres still would be available for 
‘igation whether or not the McN aughton plan was carried through. I think I 
n correct in making that statement. 


_ The CHarIRMAN: Is this a question? 


_ Mr. WILLouGHBY: I would like to confirm that first. Is that correct, Dr. 
eenleyside? 

_ Mr. KEENLEYsSIDE: I think that is correct. The situation is that that 300,000 
ACTeS could be irrigated if it were worth while to do so because of the quality 
of the land, but it is a very dubious economic proposition. As Mr. Williston 
Panica out yesterday, it is doubtful whether, with power at its very cheapest, 
it would be a profitable proposition to irrigate that land. 


Mr. WILLOUGHBY: So, the impression from this article is not correct when 
‘It suggests the 300,000 acres will not be available? 


ie Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: No. But, it could cost a lot more to irrigate that land. 


_ Mr. Wittovucusy: I think I was correct in understanding that the cost 
of the power under the Mica project will be four mills delivered in Van- 
eouver? . 

| ne Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: No; three mills delivered. 

ie Mr. WILLOUGHBY: On page 83 of the green book—this was the previous 
BU etent the cost of four mills or less probably was correct? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I clarify what I said a minute ago. Mica by itself would 
t, delivered in Vancouver about 24 mills, but the Columbia project as 
whole program delivered at Vancouver would cost about three mills. 

_ Mr. WitLoucHBy: That is fine. 

_ On page 7 of your brief which you were reading this morning, down 
middle of the page, you said: 

i Under the present agreement the United States is to pay a price high 
enough to cover the cost of Peace-Columbia power— 


~ 


_ And I think you said Peace or Columbia. 

‘Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Peace or Columbia. 

Mr. WiLLoucHsy: In that case there is no expense transmitting Peace 

ver to the United States? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: It is not inconceivable that Peace power could be 

nsmitted to the U.S.. We expect we will be using it up so rapidly ourselves 

tt it will not be available for transmission to the United States; but it is not 

Side the realm of possibility that at some stage it might be possible to 

snerate at the Number One site as well as Portage mountain site and 

ismit some of this power to the United States. 

_ Mr. WitLtoucHsy: Are we to presume the relative cost of the two schemes 
about the same? You say the Peace or the Columbia? 

__ Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes—well, it depends on the nature of the procedure 

hich one develops. If you are developing two independent schemes in 

nada, the cost would be about the same. 

Mr. WILLOUGHBY: The Peace is relatively the same cost as the Columbia. 


‘Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Except for the sales agreement with the United States 
. makes the Columbia much better. 
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Mr. WILLouGHBY: I am talking about the actual money which is goi 

to be involved in the construction of the two projects. 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Well, it depends— I am sorry if I seem to be a bi 
obtuse about this, but I am not quite clear what it is you are wanting tc 
compare here. z 
‘ ; 


Mr. WILLouGHBY: Originally we understood that the three dams in th 
Columbia system would cost in the neighbourhood of some $400 million. 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: About $410 million. 


Mr. WILLOUGHBY: Is that what the anticipated cost of the Peace developay 
ment will be—in that area? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: The Portage Mountain project without transmission | 
would cost somewhere in the neighbourhood of $400 million. ‘3 


Mr. WILLOUGHBY: So, actually in this particular sentence it is not to be | 
assumed that the two are actually going to be on the same foundation. I 
think I have cleared my point. I do not know whether or not I have made 
myself clear to the Chair. Has any estimate been made in respect of what | 
the 11 per cent tax is (gine to be in these costs? | 


I think. 
Mr. Davis: Or about 2 per cent. 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: The total for those storage projects and Mica generatio 
is $8.7 million. i 
Mr. Groos: If that were eliminated, how much would the cost of Mica . 
power delivered in Vancouver be reduced from the 34 or two mills? 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: It would not make any great difference. 


Mr. WILLOUGHBY: You have made a statement on page 10 of your brie! 
to the effect the surplus will be approximately $40 million; whereas we hav 


of about $40 million. 
Mr. WILLouGHBY: And that is a true surplus. 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: That is a true surplus. 


Mr. WILLOUGHBY: And the cost of the installation of the machines at Mica | 
would be extra. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: The other way is to pay the capital costs of the storage 


the capital cost of Mica generation. a 
Mr. WILLOUGHBY: What would be the estimated cost of the machinery at 
Mica? 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: It would be about $100 million. 
Mr. WILLouGHBY: And, that includes the 11 per cent tax as well? 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. 


Mr. WiLLoucHBy: Is there any definite plan for establishing a recogniz 
new body which would try to encourage the tourist industry as well 
recreational facilities, which are going to be developed as a result of this, 
order to make it a real tourist attraction from a resort and business po 
of view? As you know, this is extremely important in respect of British” 
Columbia. 
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' re R 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: As you know, we have a very active Department of 
creation and Conservation. The responsible Minister at the present time is 
e Hon. Kenneth Kiernan, who is also a member of the board of B.C. Hydro 
| Power Authority and who previously was the vice chairman of the British 
umbia Power Commission. I know the department are giving thought to using 
advantages that will be developed in the way of resort possibilities and of 
ourist attractions in the Columbia river as a means for inducing more tourists 
come to Canada. What is going to be done and where advertisements will 
e placed, as well as what other steps will be taken in this connection, I do 
ot know; but I know that the department are very much aware of the Columbia 
potential for tourism and believe it is going to add very materially to the 
tourist attraction which Canada can exert, and there are plans for it. 
Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, I have a series of questions to ask Dr. 
eenleyside, and I make no apology for asking them because I have been’ 
skked by my constituents to obtain certain information. 
__ As you know, a few years have gone by since the treaty was signed and 
we are informed that $10 million has been spent in respect of investigation, 
d that there has been considerable planning done in respect of the relocation 
‘communities which will be affected or completely flooded. Is that correct? 


_ Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes, Mr. Chairman, a good deal has been done. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Well then, what is the Authority’s intention in respect of 
2 people at Arrowhead? 

_ Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: May I make a rather general statement in respect of 
his before going into details, Mr. Chairman. 


are plans afoot to co-ordinate the work that has been done over the past three 
years with plans being made by the provincial departments that are concerned 


we find there are enough people in the area who would like to move into or 
ar such a village then we will very seriously consider the possibility of 


_ Mr. Herriwce: Would you mind mentioning the communities in sequence 
order that you may let us know what is planned for each of these com- 

nunities. What about Arrowhead? 

| Mr. Mituican: May I, sir, at this time produce a map which will show 
what the plans are and how the whole area will be affected. I am sure this will 

er your question. 

This is a map of the Arrow reservoir. The green areas on the map are 


nunity which is flooded and will have to be moved. Roads relocated to higher 
round in the same general area has a reddish colour, and new roads required 


_ To start at the top, namely at Revelstoke, there is a part of Revelstoke 
ich will be affected. Coming down on the east side of the river the road 


i ie EMRE DOES 
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will either be maintained or moved up the hill to a little higher elevation and — 
relocated so that it can service the area known as Eleven Mile. We will main. 
tain this. The existing road comes down to this point and crosses at Twelve- 
Mile ferry, goes along the west side of the valley, and crosses again at Twenty- 
Four-Mile ferry and on to Arrowhead. a 

It is our intention that this section from Eleven Mile will be abandones 
and a new road from Revelstoke on the west side of the river will come down 
to the head of the lakes at Shelter Bay. a 

Moving on to the east side again, the existing road from Galena Landing ge 
goes south to Nakusp and is now a logging road of Celgar Co. The Deparil 
ment of Highways is discussing with Celgar the possibility of taking this road 
over and making it a public road. This road is used for north-south traffic. 


The road from Galena Landing across to Beaton will not be affected, and 
it will connect with the section of road over to Kaslo. Going south from 
Nakusp the road will be relocated—and, this is provincial highway number 6 
—where required, up onto the higher elevations of the Lake shore, all the way 
down as far as Fauquier, where it will cross again to Needles and on over 
highway No. 6 to Vernon. There will be sections of the lower community at 
Edgewood where the road will have to be abandoned, as well as a section | 
south of that point. There is no road between Edgewood and Renata which 
is passable at the present time and road access to the south to Castlegar pregam 
ently goes across the Columbia by ferry and goes up on a very tortuous road 
to Deer Park, Broadwater and Renata. It is presently planned this road will 
be abandoned. The community of Renata will be completely inundated. There 
are very few people at Broadwater now. There are some summer cottages 
along here which will be below the high water level. Some people could remai 
at Deer Park above high water level but it is our intention te purchase t 
property and thereby abandon this road from Broadwater to a little pl 
called Syringa creek. The C.P.R. railway from Revelstoke down to Arrowhe 
will be abandoned, or that is our intention, and the area will be served by a 
trucking service. There is a small seetion of the Arrow Lakes-Kettle vali 
Railway, about three and a half miles of line, which will have to be relocated 
at a higher elevation. 


Mr. HerripGe: The highways to which you have referred will be standard | 

highways, is that correct? 5 a 
Mr. Mintican: These will be highways although some of the less importa t 

ones will not be as good as others. al 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Will there be a ferry from Shelter Bay to the other side? | 


Mr. MILLIGAN: There will be a ferry from Shelter Bay to Galena. 
anticipate that the present ferry from Nakusp to Arrowhead will be ab 
doned in view of the fact that the road will run from Galena to Nakusp. As 
a matter of fact most of the traffic travels this route at the present time. 

Mr. Herripce: How many acres of land will you have at Edgewood 1 
individuals who wish to be in this model village? 

Mr. MILLIGAN: We have not purchased the property for this village as 
yet. q 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Have you any idea of the acreage involved? 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I may be allowed to correct | 
one suggestion that has been made. It is not our intention that people sho 
necessarily live in the village. Some individuals like to live in more or les 
isolation. A man who for example has been living in a small cottage in the | 
wilderness may want to continue living by himself rather than in a com-=" 
munity but would, nevertheless, profit from living close to a commun it 
We may be able to find areas along the lake within one, two or three mile 
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of the village where these individuals can build their cottages, live in isola- 
tion, yet have access to the facilities provided by the establishment of this 
village. This will depend on the number of people who desire to continue 


to live in this way. We estimate that the number will be in the neighbour- 
| hood of six or seven. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: What land has been reserved for those individuals who 


) want to continue to farm in this area? I understand there will be a substantial 
| number of farmers flooded out. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: We estimate that the number of individuals involved 
in this regard will be small and we are not at this stage making provision 


| for these people. However, we will naturally assist them to purchase other 
| land if that is their desire. 


4 Mr. HERRIDGE: There is very little linklihood of your being able to settle 
| these people in the Arrow Lakes district because most of the good farming 
| land will be inundated. You are not considering the relocation of farmers 
in the Arrow Lakes district; is that right? 


| Mr. KEENLEYsIpE: You know the figures as well as we do, Mr. Herridge. 
‘There is a good deal of land available there that is being passed off as 
|farming land but which is, to say the least, marginal farming land. There 
| is some farming land not in use and not likely to be put into use. Considering 
‘the land available, I think the number of people likely to remain in the 
jarea and continue farming can be looked after. 


| _ Mr. Herripce: Do you think you can find land in this regard along the 
Arrow lakes? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Unless the situation changes radically and a great 
peeber of people decide to farm in that area I feel we will be able to meet 
the requirements. 


i 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I am aware of the existence of a number of substantial 
\farms in that area, and I am sure that the farmers will wish to continue 
jfarming. There are a considerable number of individuals who have small 
holdings and are quite happy with the low incomes they receive. The land 
involved is very fertile. I have cropped that land for a good many years 
jalthough at a higher level than that area which will be flooded. 


| _ The CuHainman: May I interject for a moment, Mr. Herridge? Is it agree- 
jable to the members of this committee to have the maps to which we have 
referred included in our records? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Chairman, I should like to add one further remark. 
|We have comparable maps for the Duncan and Mica areas. There is not much 
information contained on them but they are available and can be included 
‘in your records if you so desire. 


i, Mr. HERRIDGE: I think that is a worth-while suggestion, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a supplementary ques- 


tion related to that question asked by Mr. Herridge. We have been given 


jinformation in respect of the large number of farms of substantial size located 
in that area. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I did not say there were a large number of substantial 
farms in the area. 

_ Mr. Stewart: How many are there located in the area? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I could not give you that figure off hand. 


Mr. Stewart: I think the members of this committee should be given this 
-nformation. 
» 20592—43 
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Mr. PucH: This information is now included in the record, Mr, Chairman 
An earlier witness indicated the number of farms located there, as well as 
the size of income to the owners. 7 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: This information has been placed on the record but 1 
can repeat it if you so desire. } 
Mr. Stewart: I think we should have this information at this stage of ou 
hearings. 
Mr. PaTreRSON: This information would be of interest to the income ta 1X 
department. 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: The table I have before me indicates the acreage of agri- 
cultural land below the 1,460 foot contour level, which is the level up to 
which we are taking land, although the flooding will not go that high. Th a 
chart indicates the amount of isolated agricultural acreage above the 1,460 
level. In other words, this covers the number of farms which will be affected 
The acreage of orchard land is 200; isolated orchard land, 43; other crop land, 
4,850. The amount of other crop land that is isolated amounts to 390 acres: 
aquatic hay pasture land amounts to 372 acres; isolated orchard land abo 
the 1,460 level amounts to six acres, and the isolated other crop land above th 1e ; 
1,460 level is 32 acres. The total is 5,893 acres. : 
The distribution of affected farms according to the acreage and tt e 
importance of the anld below the 1,460 contour level is, between one and 
acres, 215; between 30 and 60 acres, 34; between 61 and 100 acres, 10, 
between 100 and 165 acres, 1, making the total number of farms 260. 
I would like to check the following figures I am about to give you becau 
I wrote them down during the proceedings last week and am not sure I have 
them accurate. There were three farms which had a gross income of ov 
$10,000 a year, 105 farms with a gross income of less than $1,200 per year. 
In this area there are approximately 50 farms that can be described as bein 
in a sense, commercial operations. Most of them are, as has been indicated, 
very small. i 
In that area which was discussed a few minutes ago between Revelstal ce 
and Arrowhead, indicated by the brown patch on the map, there are two far 
in operation which are of some measurable significance as farms. There are 
great many people in the area who have farms which are producing so 
erops as vegetables and fruits for their own consumption, as well as perhaps 
some animals and chickens, doing this on more or less a subsistence basis. The 
are other individuals who are operating small farms, supplementing th 
incomes by working in the woods or in some other outside activity. 
So that the total number of farms does not really represent the totgs 
number of people who are actively engaged in farming. 


Mr. HerrincE: I would like to ask the following question: Suppose you 


i 
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his home and buildings moved back to his own property, would that be dol 1€ 
by the authority? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Certainly. 

Mr. HerripcE: At no expense to the farmer himself? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: What consideration has been given to the cemeteries? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Chairman, this has been a problem that in 
beginning gave us a little bit of difficulty. We were concerned about it bec 
of the emotional aspects that were naturally involved in the treatment 0 
cemeteries. There are six cemeteries which are going to be affected: Mount 
Cartier, Arrow Park, Burton, Fauquier, Renata and Deer Park. These six 
going to be flooded. We discussed the problem of what should be done ab 


This seemed to us to be about as pleasant and reasonable a way of dealing 
with the matter as is possible in the circumstances. It is reverent in its rela- 
tionship to the bodies of the people who have been buried there and it meets 
the wishes of most of the people with whom we have talked and who have 


| _ We have put this to the public utilities commission which in British 
Columbia has control of the cemeteries, and we have their approval in principle 
for this kind of procedure. It does not mean that people who want to have 
. their deceased relatives’ remains moved cannot do so. We will do that if they 
‘insist on doing it but we are going to discourage them as much as we can 
because, as I have said, this is a very gruesome process. It seems to me it 
would be much more satisfactory and a much more reverent way to treat 
those who have died in the way that I have mentioned, that is to seal the 
graves properly and then to have a little area kept in decent order in which 
the gravestones recording their passing are kept as well as a register of the 
| people who have been entered. This seems to me to be a much more sensible 
‘way of handling it and it has been received with general approval. 

Wee: There were one or two communities in which apparently someone felt 
strongly opposed to it but it has been received with general approval. Some 
jof those opposed to it in one or two communities convinced some of their 
_ neighbours that this is not the right thing to do and that every body in the 
graveyard should be moved. However, our hope is that most of the people will 
i} accept this proposal and that we will be able to act on it. 


ie Mr. HERRIDGE: I would like to ask Mr. Milligan another question which 
eonect at the time. During the hearings at Nakusp a great deal of concern 
was expressed about the protection of the foreshore, or what would be the 
Heeeks or foreshore along the front of Nakusp. At that time someone giving 
F evidence on behalf of the authority said that the building of a rip-rap across 
|the town was being considered. I have two questions: How far back from the 
hotel is the British Columbia Hydro expecting to acquire property, and is the 
rip-rap going to be built along the front of the town to prevent erosion? 


ap Mr. MILLIGAN: The bank in front of the hotel and along the foreshore will 
have to be protected from the wave action and the high water action. The 
‘wind blows down the lake and creates large waves at certain times of the 
d year, and we will have to protect it with a rip-rap in this manner. I cannot 
describe to you just where this rip-rap is going to go but it will be in front 
i the hotel. 

Ab Mr. HERRIDGE: You are not going to expropriate behind the hotel to the 
lake at the back? 


aa i ‘ , : 
| relatives buried in the cemeteries. 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: You do not expect to disturb any of the present buildings 
above where the rip-rap will go? ¥ 

Mr. MILLIGAN: No. 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Am I not right-in saying that there are ten feet between 

the bottom of the hotel and the top of the flooded area? 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Yes. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Will the whole of the front of the town be protected by the 
rip-rap? | 

Mr. MILLIGAN: It will be protected wherever it is needed. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: As there are some very heavy south storms there it willl 
be required all across the front of the town because there is a sandy formation , 
there. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: The bank will have to be stable, of course. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: What is going to be done to provide a beach for the people 
of Nakusp because the present beach in front of the town will be flooded? 

Mr. MILLIGAN: The town of Nakusp takes most of its recreation from a 
lake above the Nakusp area where most of the swimming is done. There will 
be a form of beach created because of the manner in which the foreshore 
will be protected. Whether it will be a sandy beach I cannot say, but ther 
will be an area suitable for a beach if it is required. g 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I have a question with respect to the rehabilitation come: 
mittee which has been mentioned. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, Mr. Herridge, I gather these area number e | 
of supplementary questions started by Mr. Willoughby. ‘ 

Mr. WILLOUGHBY: I finished my questioning, 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I have a number of other people on my lista 
gather your questions started as a group of supplementary questions, andi I 
was wondering whether you would mind very much letting other people pt t 
their questions first. a 


Mr. LEBoE: I would like to make a point of order. I hate to bring this up 
but I wonder whether it is not a fact that all the things we have been talki 
about have already been discussed by these people with the hydro authori 
and with the people who are concerned. It seems to me that we are complete 
off base here. I may be wrong but it seems to me that there are province 
representatives in those constituencies who deal with the province of Briti 
Columbia and under whose jurisdiction this lies. It seems to me we are away 
off base. 


Mr. HEerRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I have been requested by these communities 
to ask these questions, and I think I am quite right in doing so. Furthermore, 
I intend to do so. or 


Mr. PucH: Mr. Chairman, I suggest that all these matters of relocation 
and building up of beaches, and so on, come within the cost of building and 
within the system of the dams. 4 


The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: I have had some experience with these matters 
myself in my own province, and all over the country one finds province 
and municipal authorities working with federal authorities on these projec 
While perhaps Mr. Leboe is technically correct in saying that these fall strict 
within the rights of the provincial authorities, nevertheless it is really all 
part of one picture, of which this government is an integral part. q 

I think it would be the wish of the committee to allow various membe 
to ask, within reason, questions affecting it in case the committee may find th 
there may be some gross injustices perpetrated by the provincial authorities, 
about which I think this committee certainly should know because this com= 
mittee has some responsibility in that regard. 


4 
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ay My own view is that I would not wish to restrict questions in this regard, 
although I think you have a technical point, Mr. Leboe. However, I do not 
think it would be wise to restrict the questions. 


_. Mr. Legor: I have no intention of pressing the point. I merely wished to 
: call the attention of the committee to the situation that is arising here, and to 
| the broad base upon which we are moving all the time in connection with the 
_ tremendous amount of detail. 

It seems to me that the terms of reference of this committee indicate that 
| we are to decide whether or not this is a good treaty, and pass on it. This 
| seems to me to be the real crux of the matter. If we are to become involved in 
| such matters as whether there should be a stone wall or a wooden wall in front 


| of a hotel, and all this sort of thing, there will be no end to the deliberations 


| ar 


| of this committee. It just seems to me we are moving away out in left field. 
I will not press the point, Mr. Chairman. 


| The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Certainly the effects of this treaty have long ramifica- 
| tions like the stone in the puddle of water, and I do not think they should be 
heard by this committee. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I think, Mr. Chairman, 
the point is not very well taken. This committee and the parliament who ap- 
| pointed us are responsible for all of the treaty that will, after all, be endorsed 
by parliament, not by the provincial authorities. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gelber, you had some questions? 


Mr. GELBER: Dr. Keenleyside was introduced to us as Chairman of the 
| British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority, and I would add that he was 
a distinguished representative of Canada in the United Nations Organization 
‘when he was director-general of the Technical Assistance Administration. He 
was the director-general of that administration under whose leadership it was 
| built up to become the very significant aspect of United Nations that we know 
| today. 

ti I would like to continue the trend of questioning I was putting to Mr. 
| Williston yesterday in regard to the correspondence between General Mc- 
| Naughton and Mr. Martin. There were certain aspects of that correspondence 
‘that Mr. Williston felt would be better handled by Dr. Keenleyside, and I 
therefore reserved my questions. 

7 First of all, I would like to say that it has been suggested, Dr. Keenleyside, 
|that you state that no informed expert apart from General McNaughton 
|Supports the McNaughton plan for Columbia development. How do you support 
| this statement, and is it a fact that you made this statement? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I made the statement. I would 
|continue to make the statement if the question were put to me again. 
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_ As I am sure the members of the committee now realize, if they did not 
\before, this is one of the most complicated subjects that has ever come before 
a legislative body. The complexities that are involved in the engineering, 
‘financial, political—and international, if you like—problems that are all part 
\0f this treaty or are in the gackground of this treaty are so complex that I do 
Not mind admitting that after working with it myself for about four years, 
and having some of the best advice that anyone could possibly obtain, I still 
find it is difficult to appreciate the significance of all the problems that keep on 
cropping up in relation to it. 

| When my use of the words “uninformed opinion” was questioned, I began 
ito think back and see what it was I really was talking about when I used 
jthose words. I put down here, in anticipation of some such inquiry or in case 
he matter might be brought up again, an indication of what is involved in the 
: 


acquisition of an informed opinion on the subject that we have been discussing. 
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In order to have an informed opinion here, it seems to me ihe pers on 
concerned would have to have a pretty comprehensive knowledge of a g00 od 
many rather specialized fields. He would have to know something more than 
a little about hydrology, about engineering design relationships, about co sts 
and general economics, about the operating characteristics of hydroelectric 
power developments. In addition to having a basic knowledge of this sort of 
thing, he would need to have a pretty lengthy period of actual experience ir in 
these fields in order to recognize the complex relationships of many of these 
factors and their relative significance. 


In addition to all this, it would seem to me that to have an informed 
opinion on what we have been talking about—-and using that term in its proper — 
sense—such a person would have to have full access to either the basic data 
and the resources necessary to use them, or to the pertinent engineering reports | 
on stream flows and other hydrological data, on existing and planned power 
installations together, of course, with their operating characteristics, their 
capacities, their costs, site explorations, alternative schemes of devel it 
with the output costs on each of them, and so on. 

I could go on and expound on that for some considerable time, but I do no’ t 
think you would want me to take the time to do so. 

Mr. CAMERON: (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would Dr. Keenleyside 
not add to that as one of the requirements of really “informed opinion” so ne 
experience in negotiating with United States representatives over a long period 
of years on these problems of joint development of the Columbia river? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I think perhaps it would be a very useful thing to have ye 
certainly, but if you started with the kind of background I have described it 
would not take very long to get into an informed discussion with United States 
representatives about the Columbia. a 

As this subject has been raised, I think it is only proper that I should ref 
to the statements that were made in the House of Commons, in regard to 
use of this term. I refer in particular to the Hansard debate of February 27 last 
in which the hon. member for Kootenay west said: 


Now I come to Dr. Keenleyside. He has often said that no other expert i in 
a position to understand the Columbia supports the general’s— 


That is General McNaughton’s. 


—views. This is a completely false statement. As evidence I mention a 
partial list of those who have said that the treaty is a poor deal f 
Canada. 


Notice, we suddenly go through a transition here. My statement that no 
other informed expert supports General McNaughton’s view is now translated 
into ‘opposition to the treaty” by the people who are just about to be named 


However, he went on to say that this was evidence proving that what I hae 
said was a “completely false’ view. In other words, the impression is designed 
to be left that because these people oppose the treaty they support General 
McNaughton’s position. So he lists Mr. E. G. Cass-Beggs, of the Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation; Professor J. F. Muir, head of the civil engineering dep 
ment at the University of British Columbia; Mr. R. Deane, who is a se 
electrical engineer of Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company; Mr. Larra 
Higgins of the Ontario hydro, and Mr. F. J. Bartholomew. 


Just as a matter of interest, I checked with some of these people who 
been listed as being opposed to the treaty and in consequence as suppor 
General McNaughton’s point of view. Mr. Cass-Beggs, an old friend of mine, 
man for whom I have a very high regard, is certainly one of the leading mer 
bers of his profession in Canada. He told me that he has never gone on rec¢ 
in support of General McNaughton’s position on the treaty. He said that he has 

if 
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=f vations about some aspects of the treaty and in particular about the 
stion of diversion, because he wants to be able to divert to Saskatchewan. 

he says that he never stated that he supported General McNaughton’s 

ition. 

I had some correspondence with Mr. Deane of Consolidated Mining and 

| Smelting Company, and all that Mr. Deane would say was that he was opposed 


| some aspects of the treaty and he supposed to that extent that he was in 
ipport of General McNaughton. 


IT also inquired of Professor Muir, head of the civil engineering department 
“of the University of British Columbia, and I have a letter here from the 
oo which reads in part as follows: 


“Because we had insufficient engineering cost data available on the 
McNaughton proposals we meticulously avoided taking any stand on the 
relative merits of the McNaughton and treaty plans of development of 
the Columbia. 


‘My position on the proper sequence of power development’ now 
differs slightly from the conclusions given in my letter to the editor of 
the Engineering and Contract record (see copy attached). I would now 
revise clause 2 as follows: 


“Proceed as soon as possible with the Columbia river develop- 
ment, including the Mica power plant, on the basis of the treaty, 
protocol, and terms of sale agreed upon between Canada and the 
United States on January 22, 1964”.” 


hig Mr. HERRIDGE: Dr. Deane wrote to me supporting fully General McNaughton 
i é 


. and what I said. He wrote to me and told me about your having written to him. 
Read what I said about Mr. Deane, the whole piece. 


iit: _ Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Certainly. You said “that Mr. Deane, who is senior 
_ electrical engineer of Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company—I must be 
exact and say he is speaking for himself.” 

| _-Mr. Herrivce: Yes, he is expressing his own view, and he quite agreed with 
‘that statement, and he wrote to me and told me, and he was quite right. 

| Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: It is tricky practice to say as you do “as evidence of 
“support of General McNaughton’s plan I mention a partial list of those who 
have said that the treaty is a poor deal”. You also said that this was evi- 
i dence that what I said was a “completely false” statement. But all you can 
-Yeally say is that some of these people were opposed to the treaty; and not that 


k they support General McNaughton’s plan. Very tricky indeed. 


_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I would put it on the 
on basis. Dr. Keenleyside has said that no informed opinion supports 


bao 


veneral McNaughton’s stand. I presume that this means that he has consulted 
a number of people who have these rather impressive qualifications that he 
wha listed. I wonder if he could give us the names of those who have been 
| consulted. 
_ Mr. KEENLEysIDE: I am not sure what the question is. 
Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You have told us that 
there are people with informed opinions on the matter who do not support 
etersl McNaughton. I would like to have the names of some of those with 
these informed opinions, with their qualifications to see if they fall within this 
impressive list. 
Mr. GeLser: That is hardly a supplementary question because I under- 
tood Dr. Keenleyside’s statement was the reverse, the other way. What he 
id was that there were other well informed people who supported General 
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Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): He could not reach 
such a decision unless he had consulted with those very people. 
Mr. GELBER: I do not think it is a supplementary question to my questiga 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Perhaps Dr. Keenleyside might care to answer, in 
order to save time. 4 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I think that according to the definition used, it would k be | 
very reasonable and natural that the number of people in Canada who have — 
“informed opinions” on this subject is pretty small. There are not very many 
who have had an opportunity to apply the kind of background I have dis- ‘ 
cussed to the study of the information that has been available. The people — 
who have done that are people who are in the departments of the federal | 
government, of the provincial government, and in the companies, the consult- — 
ants, the engineering firms that have been asked to study the river. Now, this © 
would include General McNaugton himself, of course, because he was in on ~ 
these discussions. But so far as I know there is no other person in Canada | 
apart from those I have listed who can claim to have an “informed opinion” 
of the kind we have been talking about. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No person except 
General McNaughton? rf 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Apart from those I have listed. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Are you saying there is 
no one else in Canada? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: No, I did not say anything of the kind. What I said 
was that the people in Canada who have an informed opinion on this subject, 
according to the definition I have used, are the experts in the federal servic 
who have been working on the river; people in the provincial services who ha 
been working on the river, and people in the engineering firms and 
consulting firms who at one time or another have been assigned to the duty 
of studying the river. Nobody else is in a position to have an informed opinion. — 
Everyone in those services, the federal government, the provincial govern- 
ment, and as far as can be judged from the statement they have made, the 
heads of the consulting firms, and people working in the consulting firms, ; 
have said that they disagree with General McNaughton and that they agree 
with the treaty in comparison to General McNaughton’s plan. 


Mr. Greiper: I have a number of questions, but perhaps you would care | 
to adjourn now. 
The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: I was going to suggest that we adjourn now to r 
assemble tomorrow morning at ten o’clock when Dr. Keenleyside will be 
able to be with us up until noon. 4 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Until one thirty. ; 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: There are a number of people who wish to ask 
questions. I have on my list the following names: Messrs. Gelber, Chatterton, 
Cameron, Kindt, Pugh, Macdonald, Ryan, Davis, Stewart, Herridge and Deach= 
man. 4 
Mr. Brewin: I put my hand up about three hours ago. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I am sorry. I shall add your name. 
Mr. Brewin: It is supplementary to something Mr. Fairweather said. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: Would you please add my name to the list? i 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Yes, I have it. Now before anybody gets away it 
is suggested that in view of the fact that we have had a great many meetings © 
this week we might not meet on Friday or tomorrow afternoon after Dr 


Keenleyside leaves us. The next meeting would be on Monday when General 1 
McNaughton will be here. 
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Dorothy F. Ballantine, 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, April 16, 1964 
(15) 


a The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10.00 a.m. this day, 
the Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


Members present: Mrs. Casselman and Messrs. Brewin, Byrne, Cameron 
anaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, Deachman, Fairweather, 
Iber, Haidasz, Herridge, Klein, Laprise, Leboe, Macdonald, Matheson, Nesbitt, 
Patterson, Pugh, Ryan, Stewart, Willoughby— (22). 


\:t iid 

In attendance: From the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority: 
Dr. H. L. Keenleyside, Chairman; Mr. W. D. Kennedy, 
cconomic and Commercial Services; Mr. J. W. Milligan, Reservoirs Engineer; 


The Chairman reported that correspondence concerning the Columbia 
er Treaty has been received from W. C. and W. D. J owett, Edgewood, B.C.; 
D. McDonald, Rossland, B.C.; Mrs. N. F. Hall, Sidmouth, B.C.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Gaskell, Nelson, B.C.; Joint Council of Unions of the British Columbia 
lydro and Power Authority, Vancouver; International Union of Mine, Mill 
E nd Smelter Workers, Toronto; Donald Waterfield, Nakusp, B.C. 


Dr. Keenleyside read into the record a letter from A. W. F. McQueen, 
sident of Caseco Consultants Limited, Vancouver. 


The Committee resumed questioning of Dr. Keenleyside. 


Ce The questioning being concluded, Dr. Keenleyside, by leave, made a 
personal statement concerning the Canadian negotiators of the Columbia River 
Treaty and Protocol, their senior officials and technical advisors. 


Ihe My 
eet 12.45 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. Monday, April 20, 


ra Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
ei Clerk of the Committee. 


i 
| : 

fh a : 
Nore: The figures requested by the Committee at the meeting of April 10, 
ea: 1964, on benefit/cost studies are included in this issue as Appendix L. 
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THURSDAY, April 16, 1964 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 


I would ask Mr. Gelber to continue with his questioning. However, before 
he does so, Dr. Keenleyside has one thing he would like to say. 

Dr. H. L. KEENLEYSIDE (Chairman, British Columbia Hydro and Power 
Authority): The first thing, Mr. Chairman, if I may, is to present to the com- 
|mittee a letter dated March 13th I have received from the president of Caseco 
Consultants Limited. This letter from Mr. McQueen was written because he 
will not be able himself to appear before the committee having recently had to 
undergo an operation. He is not in a physical state to come here. 


The letter reads as follows: 


Dear Dr. Keenleyside: 


As you are aware, I had hoped to have the opportunity of appearing 
before the committee of external affairs and presenting my opinion 
about the Columbia river treaty, the protocol and related documents. 
Unfortunately, for reasons of health, which are urgent though tempo- 
rary, it does not now appear to be possible for me to carry out this 
expectation. If you should wish, therefore, I would be grateful if you 
would make on my behalf the following statements before the com- 
mittee. 


1. I regard the various agreements reached under the treaty and 
protocol for the development of the Columbia river to be highly 
advantageous to Canada and to the province of British Columbia. 
The various projects, in my opinion, are well conceived and will 
assure the maximum use of the very large power resources of that 
river in Canada under a time schedule matched to the growing needs 
of this country. The financial arrangements are such that this huge 
power potential can be produced at extremely attractive rates. 


2. Though the Mica dam is a high one— 


Caseco Consultants Limited are the consultants on the Mica dam. 
—its dimensions on completion will not be without precedent. 
Thorough investigations, made on behalf of the authority, assure 
that the foundations and the abutment rocks are sound and more 
than adequate to sustain the loads which the various structures will 
impose upon them. Fill material for the dam is plentiful and of 
good quality. 


3. As arranged with the authority, we have retained a group of 
specialist consultants to advise us on all important aspects of the 
design of the Mica creek project. These engineers rank among the 
world’s leading authorities in their respective fields. There are 
two considerations uppermost in the minds of these experts and in 
our own—first, that all elements of the project will be as com- 
pletely safe as expert knowledge in design and sound construction 
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can provide, and, second, that the full development of the pow 
resources of the river basin, as envisaged by the treaty, will be 
secured. We are fully satisfied that these demands will be met. 


I regret that I cannot convey in person these Bie tht to the com- 
mittee. r 


Yours sincerely, 


A. W. F. McQueen, 
President. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. McQueen was the president of Acres and Company 
which, as you know, is one of the outstanding consulting firms in Canada. 
the last four years he has been president of the consortium that has be 
working for us on the Mica dam. I think it is a fair statement that in any l 
of the top ten of any experts in this country his name, of course, woul 
included. r: 


Then, Mr. Chairman, may I refer briefly to a statement made by the hon. 
member for Kootenay West the other day. He reported to the committee th: 
a speech I made in Vancouver, I believe, on December 1961, I said that we h 
to get five mills per kilowatt hour in United States funds. The hon. memb 
was quite correct; I did say that and I should not have said it. I can only exp 
this lapse on the basis that we had been talking about the mill rate at a 
when the Canadian dollar and the United States dollar were in a more e u 
position than they are now, but by the time I made that statement the Un 
States dollar was, in fact, at a premium of 4 per cent. Obviously, I should r 
have made the sttaement and I am sorry I did so. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before the questioning commences, I should report cor : 
respondence. I am only reporting new correspondence which has been rece 
since the last meeting, and not replies: W. C. Jowett and W. D. Jowett; J 
Edgewood, British Columbia; J. D. McDonald, Rossland, British Columbia; M 
N. F. Hall, Sidmouth, British Columbia; Mr. and Mrs. H. Gaskell, Nelson, Bri 1 
Columbia; Joint Council of Unions of the British Columbia Hydro and Pow 
Authority, Vancouver; International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Work 
Toronto; Donald Waterfield, Nakusp, British Columbia. | 


Mr. HEeRRIDGE: A good collection of farmers, one engineer, and other go 
citizens from the Arrow lakes area. : 


a 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Herridge. 


Mr. GELBER: Dr. Keenleyside, I would like to ask you some questions ar’ 
from General McNaughton’s correspondence with Mr. Martin; but before | 
could you tell us what is your familiarity with the Arrow lakes region of Br 
‘Columbia? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Charan my familiarity with the Arrow | 
region goes back to the year 1899 when I made a brief visit there. I am af 
I did not make a very accurate study of the economy of the region at that t 
but I did pass through, and since then I have been in the area many ti 
have travelled up and down the lake on the old Minto and other boat 
used to ply those waters. I take second place to no one in my enthusiasn 
the beauty of the region or in my concern for the people who live there 
present conditions. Wa 

a 
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Mr. GELBER: General McNaughton in the preliminary minute of his meeting 
| Mr. Martin, dated July 18, suggests a number of principles for the treaty. 
aid: 

1. As much of the water which is stored in Canada as possible must 
be stored at as high an elevation as supply permits. This allows the best 
physical use of this resource for both countries and provides the most 
flexibility for all time to adapt to changing needs as these needs develop. 
(The first of these will be an increasing need for irrigation). 


2. Control of the waters stored in the Canadian part of the basin 
_ must remain in Canadian hands, just as the United States insists, rightly, 
on complete control of its flows. 


3. Over and above the development that each country does for itself, 
the further benefits that can be achieved by co-operative effort must be 
shared equitably. 


_ Then on the 23rd day of September, 1963, in his letter to the minister, 
reneral McNaughton says: 

Your suggestion that in an assessment of relative advantages re- 
ceived, the $64 million payment to Canada should be increased by a 
share of our power benefits, in my view relates to another transaction 
and is not relevant to the flood control comparison I have made, which, 
as stated, represents a very modest expression of the immense benefits 
_ which the United States receives and which are drastically undervalued 
a in the $64 million arrangement proposed. 

ne I wonder whether you would comment on that, Dr. Keenleyside. He said 
the letter October 31, 1963, further: 


The result is that the actual flood control benefit from the operation 
of the treaty storages is very much more than double the $64.4 million 
present worth figure evolved by the negotiators. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Chairman, in answer to Mr. Gelber’s question, this 
ole question of how the flood control benefits were estimated is set out in 
at detail in the white paper which has been provided, and I would assume 
“committee would not wish me at this time to rehearse everything that 
been said in that presentation. 


I think the principle that was applied is a very sound one. I think we 
ived in the arrangements which have been made a fair price for the 
¢ vice that we are rendering to the United States; and certainly the agreement 
t was reached in respect of flood control is in accordance with the flood 
ontrol principle stated by the International Joint Commission in its report. 


_ With regard to these specific points you mentioned, Mr. Gelber, firstly, in 
espect of the beginning of the letter dated July 18, which states that as much 
S Possible of the water which is stored in Canada must be stored at as high 
levation as the supply permits is, of course, a sensible and proper assessment 
he physical desirability of doing that. But, in order to get the maximum 
vantage from the arrangement with the United States the storage in Canada 
to be placed at a point or points where it would give to us and to the 
ted States the greatest possible advantage in the joint use of those waters. 
nm the letter goes on to say that the control of the water stored in the 
anadian part of the basin must remain in Canadian hands. Well, it does, as 
one can see from reading the papers which have been submitted: the 
ocuments, the treaty, the protocol and so on, except to the extent that we 
fe undertaken, for a very high and gratifying price, to control these waters 
ordance with certain needs in the United States. 
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Now, if we were going to use the waters entirely for our benefit and with- 
out any reference to the needs of the United States that country would n 
pay us $254 million; you have to give them something in return. 

The third point which is made is that over and above the developmen 
that each country undertakes for itself, the further benefits that can be achieved 
through co- -operative effort must be shared equitably. This is a good statement 
of principle but it is not of any particular significance in respect of what we 
are speaking. | 

Mr. GELBER: Do I understand then that the question of storage is not oni 
a question of the highest point physically but also the question of whether ° 
not it is economical? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes, of course. The arrangement that was made was to 
put the storage in the place or places where it would not only be the m 
beneficial to Canada from the standpoint of use within Canada for domestic 
and consumptive purposes, and for power generation in Canada, but also make 
it possible to use part of that water in order to get the immense benefits whi 


the payment made available to us will provide. ; 
Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. 
Is it not also a question of physical availability of water? It is my under- 
standing that of the total flood flows originating in Canada more than one half. 
originates below Mica creek? | 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes, between Mica creek and High Arrow you get as 
much water into the Columbia as in the whole area of Mica creek. | 
Mr. Davis: So, if physically you were going to control the flood flows you 
have to have storages below Mica creek as well as above? bi 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. This brings up the whole question of the na 


cance of High Arrow in this series of projects. It has been repeatedly point 
out that High Arrow, in many instances, is the essence of the whole progra n. 
There never has been a case—and this, I think perhaps might be underlined 
—in the whole study of this problem in British Columbia in which the provin- 
cial government has not included the High Arrow because it has been clear that 
this project is of immense benefit in respect of the downstream benefits received 
from the United States and without it it will not be possible to get the genera- 
tion in Mica that we must obtain out of that storage. P| 
Mr. Davis: So the arguments are both physical and economical? 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. 


Mr. GreLBer: In his letter of December 12, to the minister, General MeNaugh: 
ton said: 


EI 


There is no indication that any comprehensive computer studi 
regulation of the three treaty storages under the conditions specified 
in the treaty. In consequence, there is no real assurance as to either the 
downstream benefits to be delivered to Canada and—of increasing im- 
portance with the passage of time—of the actual benefits to Canada at 
site generation which we will be able to obtain. oy 


Mr. tire: That is in the jeter of December 12, the fourth page andl tt | 
second paragraph from the bottom. | 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Is that the paragraph starting: 
There is no indication that any comprehensive computer studies. 


Mr. GELBER: Yes. 
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Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: When Mr. MacNabb was on the stand the other day he 
presented a copy of a report which is now in the record which indicates very 
clearly what had been done by the federal government in respect of the studies 
that have been made by the provincial authorities, and this certainly can be 
described as being comprehensive computer studies. 


Of course, in addition to that we have had studies made by Crippen Wright, 
by the Montreal Engineering Company Limited, and shorter studies by our own 
consultants, particularly Caseco. 

May I just add one further thing. It has been pointed out to me that this is 
described in some detail on pages 63 and 64 of the blue presentation. 


Mr. GELBER: Then, on the fourth page of General McNaughton’s letter to 
Mr. Martin dated September 23 it says, in respect of Montreal Engineering 
Company Limited: 


In a footnote on page 24 and re-emphasized on page 25, Montreal 
Engineering asserts that the criteria of operation of the Canadian 
storage prescribed in annex A para (7) will result in Canadian output 
less than might otherwise be obtained and point out that no study has 
yet been made to determine the net result. Here is a report commissioned 
by the government of Canada and you have been warned that no study 
has yet been made to determine the net result of the operation of Mica 
for system benefits when this plant is machined. I pose this question! 
How do you justify the repeated assurances that have been made that 
Canada’s interests will be adequately protected by this treaty. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I am told that the point which is raised in this para- 


_ graph has been under study and that at a later point in the hearings the 


result of this last study will be presented to the members of the committee. 
Mr. GELBER: Mr. Chairman, I should like to make one further comment 


! in respect of a letter dated March 5, 1964 in which General McNaughton states: 


I note that in a number of places you have expressed similar 
anxieties to those which I have brought to your attention, but when I 
have come to the executive clauses of the protocol as now drafted, I find 
that no corrections have in fact been made to limit the extravagant 
powers which were to be vested in the U.S. by the treaty. In fact, in 
a number of cases, by the use of imprecise language it appears that 
the damaging effects on Canadian interests have been enhanced. 


That is a letter addressed to the minister dated March 5, 1964. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Chairman, I think all that can be said about the 


excerpt from the letter which you have quoted is that it is an expression 
_ of a personal opinion with which, as far as I know, none of the other people 


who have been in a position to study these matters and to have what I pre- 
viously described as informed opinion about the subject, would agree. 


Mr. GELBER: Thank you very much. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Chatterton? 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Mr. Chairman, my question was asked by someone else 
yesterday. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): There is one further 
question I should like to ask Dr. Keenleyside although perhaps he is not ina 
position to answer it. I should like to find out whether Dr. Keenleyside can 


_ give me some information in respect of a matter in this treaty with which 


I am most concerned, namely the question of water per se, and possible diver- 
Sion of this water. 


7a 
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I realize, of course, that your responsibility lies in the production of 
power but I would imagine as chairman of the outhority you were in fairly 
close contact with all the negotiations and decisions to be adopted. Was there 
any consideration given to water per se as apart from water as a means to 
produce hydroelectric power? Was there any thought given to the increasing 
value of water in years ahead as distinct from the value of water as a factor r 
in the production of power? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Williston gave a fairly 
detailed answer to that question. He pointed out that the problem of the 
general use of water and the general value of water, for multiple use purposes, — 
has been under review by the various departments of the provincial govern- 
ment over a great many years. To some extent these departments have | 
contrary views about how water should be used and it is the responsibiilty © 
of the government to decide between these views as to which should be 
adopted, and which would produce on balance the best results for the peopl : 
of the province. I do not know that I can go beyond that. 

I am aware that there are conflicting interests involved here and that one e 
person might decide a specific example in one way and another person may | 
decide it in another. The ultimate responsibility, of course, is that of the : 
provincial government. It has certainly been aware of the seriousness of the 
problem and has made its decision with which, as far as I am competent _ 
to judge with my relatively brief relationship with this whole problem in | 
British Columbia, I would be inclined to agree. Certainly in connection with | 
the treaty I find it difficult to think of any alternative that would produce 
for the people of the province the kind of economic benefits that will come — 
from the use of this water for power purposes in Canada and the profits 
that will be derived from the uses of this water in the United States.. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I notice you have men- 
tioned once or twice when you have been speaking, and quite rightly, of 
course, that the responsibility of the government of the province of British 
Columbia is to the people of that province. Would you say that the government 
of British Columbia has had any thought about the importance of the responsi- 
bility to make available at a price some of a resource, of which it has a very 
large supply, to other parts of the country which have less, in view of the 
present situation in this country? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Chairman, I cannot pretend to tell Mr. Camera 
what has been in the minds of the individual members of the government over 
the years, or the government as a whole. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Perhaps I should not 
have asked that question. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: It was pointed out by Mr. Williston, or Mr. Bonner, the 
other night that with regard to the specific case that we are talking about, i 
waters of the Columbia, there has been no representation from Alberts in 
regard to any interest in thoKe waters. There has been no official representation n 
even from Saskatchewan. All the Saskatchewan government has done has been 
to make public statements and to protest to Ottawa. They have never discussed 
this subject with the province of British Columbia. It would seem to me to be 
elementary first step in any question of this kind, and I think proper, for t 
government to discuss the situation in the first Pa nee with the owner of the e 
resource. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands):Yes. That is perhaps 
an interesting question to ask Mr. Cass-Beggs when he comes before us. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I could answer that question now. Mr. Cass-Beggs car ne 
to British Columbia. He had a brief interview with two or three members of 


, 
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ic aff of the water resources branch. He had a very short interview, asked 

- and obtained, at the last minute with Mr. Williston, but after all, this 
Hid hardly be described as an official intervention or request from the govern- 
ent of Saskatchewan to the government of British Columbia. Surely any 
mier, if he can write so many letters to the federal government on this 
ject, could write at least one letter to the provincial premier. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, gentlemen. I have been asked to request indi- 
viduals asking and answering questions to endeavour to speak just a little 
wert louder. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am sorry. 

Those are all the questions I wish to ask at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask another question in rela- 
tion to the question just asked. 


The CuHairMawn: Is this supplementary? 


_ Mr. Byrne: I would rather refer to it as a question in relation to the last 
question rather than a supplementary question as they have become something 
a farce. 


_ Perhaps I should direct this question to an international lawyer or some- 
one from the attorney generals department. Mr. Keenleyside, can you tell 
is committee in what mode or manner the province of British Columbia could 
establish a prior right to that water for use in other provinces some 15, 20, 30 
cd 40 years hence as it is required without still being subject to damages 
u under the boundary waters treaty of 1909? Subject to damages when we decide 
to use that water, if we had already established a prior right by building 
a dam, diverting the water or making some use of it in Canada, how 
uld the provincial government provide that water 30 or 40 years in the 
ture? They could use all or any of the water from the Columbia to be di- 
ted to the prairies if they did not have a treaty such as this; is that right? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I suppose it would be within the real of physical possi- 
lity, Mr. Chairman, for the provincial government to come to the conclusion 
lat sometime in the hypothetical future there might be a hypothetical need 
yw this water and could, so far as an existing government can commit a 
Overnment that is not yet born, decide to do nothing about the river because 
| some time in the distant future it may be needed for some other purposes. 
Mr. Byrne: Having done nothing with the water and it continued to flow 
to the United States, and the United States established a right to it by making 
stallations or diverting it for consumptive uses in one way or another, when 
| we determined that we wished to use the water would we have to compensate 
in the courts, thereby creating an additional cost in respect of pumping water 
_ to the prairies? 
ies Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Under the terms of the boundary waters treaty, of 
ie: course an upstream country can divert if it wants to. However, it becomes sub- 
ject to claims for damages by the downstream country. It is your question, then 
, that if in the meantime the United States had made more and more use of 
Li water in the Kootenay or in the Columbia, and then 40 years from now a 


. Mr. Byrne: This is what I am trying to determine: Is there any conceivable 
‘project at the moment that would in any way carry the cost of construction 
1 order to establish a prior right? Have these people who were saying we 

uld preserve this water for diversion come up with any solution? Even the 
icNaughton plan does not provide a solution to this problem as it is establish- 
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ing a right to the water under the agreement. Is there any conceivable plan 
¢ 


establishing a prior right without costing us more than we could afford to pay? 


question: Does Mr. Keenleyside know of any provision in the boundary waters © 
act by which the United States could claim damages in the hypothetical case 

brought up by Mr. Byrne except for damage to navigation on the river? Article | 
II limits it to navigation interests on its own side of the boundary—the only | 
basis on which damages could be sought. There is no navigation now on the | 
Columbia river. ‘| 


Mr. Byrne: I certainly do not agree with that. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: There is navigation on a good many parts of the Colum- | 
bia river, if I may say so, Mr. Cameron. Apart from that, you have to take _ 
into account that the boundary waters treaty can be wiped out in one year 
by a unilateral decision of the United States, whereupon the general principles 
applying in international law come into effect. While I agree there iste good — 
deal of doubt about what those general principles are—they are now in some= | 
what of a state of flux—nevertheless under any normal interpretation of the 7 
present feeling in this field we should certainly be open to attack for doing 
anything in Canada which had a serious effect on the economies or other 
resources in the United States. B 

Then of course you have to take into account the political reality as well. | 
I apologize for talking about political matters in this body but the fact of the 
matter is that if we were to do anything in relation to the waters on the Colum- fi 
bia which produced a really serious result in the United States, it would imme= 
diately become more of a political issue than a legal one. a 


Mr. Byrne: Following along that line, is there anything in Article II of 
the boundary waters treaty that mentions navigation, because this is not 
entirely a question of diversion? ; 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Certainly—read the / 
second paragraph. It limits the claim for damages. ; 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: However, the first paragraph says that any action of this ' 
kind: 
shall give rise to the same rights and entitle the injured parties t } 

the same legal remedies as if such injury took place in the count” 
where such diversion or interference occurs; ‘a 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It is still limited by the 
second paragraph. i 

Mr. ByRNE: The second paragraph deals with another question, not with | 
diversion. ' 

Mr. Macponaup: Mr. Chairman, I would like to address a question to 
Mr. Keenleyside. He may well be aware that there has been criticism from 
time to time about the engineers who have been working for the British 
Columbia Hydro and Power Authority concerning the estimates of final cost 
of the construction projects. For example, it has been suggested that with 
regard to the Strathcona dam in British Columbia the original estimate was 
$19 million, the final cost was $35 million. For the Whatshan repairs the 
original estimate was $86,000 and the final cost was $1,873,000. For the 
Spillimacheen plant the original estimate was $1,970,000 and the final c 
was $2,930,000. For the La Dore generating plant the original estimate w 
$11,987,000 and the final cost was $19,229,000. For the Ash river generati 


plant the original estimate was $11,010,000 and the final cost was $15,050,000. 


ii ; 
“| ‘ : 


. Some of the questions which would concern anyone in connection with 
the treaty were whether or not the estimates for the various projects will 
be accurate, whether they will be covered in the financial terms we discussed. 
I wonder if we could have some comment on this particular matter of the 
criticism of the estimating process, Dr. Keenleyside. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I was naturally concerned with the statement made 
in the house followed by the repeated statement that was made there and 
in this committee the other night that over the years the estimating of the 
senior officers of British Columbia Hydro had been on the average 50 per cent 
out on the low side. 

| Now, I shall not follow the example of the hon. member who made 
these charges and used words like “‘complete falsehood”, and so on. I would 
|prefer to believe that once again, and for the ninth time, Mr. Herridge has 
been misled by placing his faith on unreliable informers. 

The statement repeatedly made that our engineers, those of the power 
commission, of B.C. Electric, and now British Columbia Hydro, have been 
‘50 per cent out on the average in their estimating, is quite inaccurate, and 
the specific instances which Mr. Herridge quoted are equally inaccurate. He 
|}mentioned the five cases to which you have referred; in four of those five 
cases there has been a misstatement of the figures which his informant 
obviously transferred from the royal commission report to some other document 
which presumably he gave to Mr. Herridge. The figures in general are correct 
on Strathcona. The figures on Whatshan substitute $86,000 for $806,000, The 
figures on La Dore which were given by Mr. Herridge were $11.9 million to 
$19.2 million; the correct figures are $8.7 million to $9.2 million. In Spilli- 
macheen $2.9 million should have been $2.3 million. On Ash river $15 million 
should have been $15.4 million. It is only fair to point out that in this case 
the mistake was in favour of the argument that was advanced by Mr. Herridge. 
The other figures were all mistakes from our point of view. 

' Having taken these, which presumably were the worst examples quoted 
in the submission to the royal commission, the informant from whom Mr. 
Herridge obtained his information failed to point out anything that would 
‘explain the apparent mistakes, and yet information on this was given in 
some detail in the submissions to the royal commission. For example, in 
two out of the five cases what we were talking about was not a detailed 
engineering estimate of what the program was going to cost, it was the 
result of a feasibility study comparing one possibility with another possibility 
in the area in which the construction was to take place, and it was never 
intended to be an exact figure for either case; it was merely to show that 
one possibility would probably be better than another by a certain per cent, 
or something of that kind. 

In the case of the Strathcona, there is no reference in the statement that 
Mr. Herridge made to the fact that, as I say, it was a feasibility study to 
begin with and, secondly, that the project was changed half way through the 
construction program. 

In the case of Whatshan, the estimate that was originally given did not 
make any provision—and consciously omitted any provision—for the clean-up 
and for certain alterations and improvements in the structure that were intro- 
Juced at the time the change was made. 

__ For the Ash River plant, again the first estimate was a feasibility estimate 
and was not an actual construction estimate. 

In addition to taking these five worst cases and misstating them, the 
nformant on whom Mr. Herridge relied did not mention that another job 
lone at the same time, Puntledge, was done at below estimate. He did not 
mention that of all the projects completed between 1952 and 1958, the last 
rears of the extensive construction program of the British Columbia Power 
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Commission, which totalled over $53 million, the difference Between the @s- 
timate and the ultimate cost was eight-tenths of one per cent. I submit, 
Chairman, that this shows a very good record. 3 

If you take the explanation that I have given and that was given t 
the royal commission in relation to the five horrible cases that Mr. Herri 
quoted; if you take into account the fact that they omitted better case 
and if you take into account the fact that in the total picture over the 
five or six years of the power commission activities the variation was less 
than one per cent, I think you will realize that the statement that our officers 
were 50 per cent out on the average becomes, shall we say, something upon 
which very little reliance can be placed. ¥ 

I would like to go beyond that, Mr. Chairman, because this is a very 
important subject. ; 

I have here a comparison of original and revised annual budget allow 
ances and if I have your permission, I would like to put it into the record, an d 
if necessary will read the whole of it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that this be incorporated in the record with- 
out being read? 


Agreed. 
(NotEe: The table referred to by the witness follows.) 


A COMPARISON OF ORIGINAL AND REVISED ANNUAL BUDGET ALLOWANCES: 
WITH ANNUAL PLANT EXPENDITURES 


($000) 
% Variance of 
Expenditures! — 
To Tom 
Original Revised Plant Original Revised d 


Budget Budget Expenditures Budget Budge 


B. C. Electric Co. Ltd. um | 
Calendar Year Ended 31 December 1953 28,438 25,451 24,385 —14.3% — 4.2% — 
ie ef i cs 1954 33,191 35, 242 33,566 + 1.1 — 4.8 
4 a a 1955 40,427 43,403 42,176 + 4.3 — 2.89 
fs ee § at 1956 94,003 93,480 93,517 — .5 Nil 
ie a hi if 1957 101,905 114, 520 109, 250 — 7.2 — 4.6 
se a bbs sf 1958 99,196 87,605 82,360 —17.0 — 6.0 | 
oe i ¢ cf 1959 95, 833 79,130 69,923 —27.0 —11.6 4 
‘ “ 4 1960 72,353 66, 845 56, 180 —22.4 —16.0 | 
a ie “ cd 1961 53, 822 54,373 47,537 ‘ —10.7 —12.6 
B.C. Power Commission 
Fiscal Year Ended 31 March 1961 14,928 — 11, 696 —21.7 _— 
oc 1962 16,598 — 12,206 —26.5 _—. 
B. C. Hydro and Power Authority? | 
Fiscal Year Ended 31 March 19633 55,045 56, 997 49,795 — 9.5 —12.6 
af 1964 91,143 83, 029 69, 8404 —23.4 —15.9 © 


* 6 favourable. 
3 unfavourable. 
14+ = over-expended. j 
— = under-expended. 
2 Excludes Columbia River Development. 
3 The first combined budget of the B. C. Hydro and Power Authority was reviewed and approved b; 
the Executive Management Committee on 8 August 1962. 
4 Includes estimate for March 1964. 


HED/ALR:cl1 
14 April 1964 
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This is the story for British Columbia Electric from 1953 to 1961. I have 
ady quoted what happened in the British Columbia Power Commission 
om 1953 to 1958 inclusive. I now submit in addition the statements showing 

e original budgeting figure and the ultimate expenditure figure for the 
mmission in 1961 and 1962 and the figures for British Columbia Hydro and 
Power Authority for 1963 and 1964. 

_ I may just summarize by pointing out that in the nine years I am 
i uoting for British Columbia Electric, they underestimated their eventual 
| expenditure in three of those years by 1.1 per cent, by 4.3 per cent and by 

7.2 per cent. In the other six years their estimating was more than was 
timately spent. In the British Columbia Power Commission in 1961 and 


Be fi 


1962 our original estimates were underexpended at the end of the construc- 
tion period in both years. In the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority, 
in the first two years our original budget estimates were over the ultimate 
expenditure in both years. 

ey I submit, Mr. Chairman, that instead of being held up to scorn for being 
careless and incompetent, our engineers deserve a good deal of credit for the 
results that they have produced in the period we have been discussing. 


Mr. Macponap: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question of Dr. 
Keenleyside. One of the members of the committee—I think Mr. Leboe— 
indicated that it was his understanding that the estimates for the actual cost 
of the Portage Mountain dam were running well below the estimates. Would 
you care to comment? 


iS 


_ Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: The situation so far is that for the major projects that 
have been started on the Peace river, namely the construction of the diversion 
jtunnels, the construction of the coffer dam and the contract that has been let 
for the construction of the main dam, we have lower contract figures than the 
| budget estimates that were put forward to begin with. We have no figures on 
the Columbia yet because we have been unable to start. 
1% Mr. LEBOE: Was that in the neighbourhood of $25 million to $30 million? 
__ Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: In the case of the main dam contract, we had estimated 
997 million and we obtained a contract for $73 million. This is bad estimating, 
if you like, but I hope we have a great deal more of it! One of the reasons that 
the contract figure was so much below the estimate was that the construction 
company which received the contract introduced a conveyor belt system to 
bring materials to the dam site. Another contribution factor was the avail- 
ability of those materials. 
- ‘Mr. Macponatp: I wonder if Dr. Keenleyside can tell us where most of 
) the materials for the Columbia river dam will be obtained? 
f as Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes, I can do that, Mr. Chairman. As a matter of fact, 
the situation on the Columbia in regard to construction materials is very 
satisfactory. 
fae In the case of Mica we will have to move about 37 million cubic yards of 


| we and the greatest distance we will have to go for any of that is for the 
| 


allt 
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impervious fill and for some fill sands and gravel. In these cases it will be eight 
‘miles. However, the rock fill quarry material and the concrete aggregate can 
| be obtained within two or three miles. Therefore we are in a very favourable 
position in relation to Mica. 

be. We will not have to go more than a mile and a half for these materials 
for Duncan which is something rather unusual in this kind of construction. 
In the case of Arrow, impervious fill for the dam and the blanket is avail- 
able at a distance of three miles. Everything else can be found within two 
miles. We are in a very favourable position there, and we naturally hope that 


‘his will be reflected in the size of the contracts that we let. 
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Mr. WILLoUGHBY: May I ask a supplementary question? 

What percentage of concrete would be involved in these three dams? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I am sorry, I cannot answer that. 

Mr. KENNEDY: I cannot quote the exact figure, but you will see from the 
architectural drawings that the main use of concrete is in the Arrow ake 
where there is a concrete structure. 

Mr. WiILLouGHBY: The Arrow will be the only one of any consequenaaan 

Mr. KENNEDY: Substantially, yes. ie 

Mr. Davis: These, substantially, are earth and rock fill dams? , 

Mr. KENNEDY: Yes. a 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Davis, you have a series of questions? 

Mr. Davis: I would like to follow the line of questioning in relation to. 
costs. 3 
My understanding, Dr. Keenleyside, is that all the materials are readily 
available to the dams themselves. i 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: May I interject for a moment and say something which 
has a bearing on this and also on what I said a minute ago about thé low 
estimate for the Peace river dam? As you are aware—but other members of 
the committee may not be—one of the reasons for the much lower estimate 
in the case of the Portage Mountain dam was that the construction compan} 
which received the contract has introduced the system of a movable belt that 
carries the material from the borrow pit right down to the dam site. I think 1 
is generally believed that this system—which this company has used elsewhere, 
a system which this company pioneered—will prove of great help there and we 
can hope that we may be able to use something similar in the case of Mica. 

Mr. Davis: Another major element of cost in these projects will be | 
cost of labour. There was reference yesterday to the comprehensive agreement 
between the contractors, for example, and the union. Can this have a salutary 
effect so far as containing inflation, or in respect of inflation on costs? | 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Provision is made in the agreement between the 
constructors and the allied hydro council for a periodic review of wage rat 
and fringe benefits but by itself this does not necessarily mean that we are 
going to be able to keep down increases in wages, nor would we try to do. 
so if general wage levels in the province should rise. We were always—bot 
in the British Columbia Electric as well as in the British Columbia Power 
Commission—trying to act as good employers. We have not tried to lead the 
way and to give higher wages, to pay higher salaries than other comparable | 
organizations, but we have tried to avoid being at the bottom of the list. We 
have an agreement with the labour unions whereby the contractors and the 
unions through their single bargaining agents on each side will meet periodi- 
cally to discuss wages and costs generally. 

Mr. Davis: I would like to ask about taxes. Has provision been made Im 
the estimates for payment of water rentals as is normal in the case of othe! 
projects in British Columbia? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes sir, we have to pay taxes to the provincial gover: = 
ment. We are already doing so in certain instances at the moment, and we a 
paying water licence fees also to the amount of $1,250,000 a year. Incidentally, | 
if anyone is interested, I have the whole story of the taxes here. 

Mr. Davis: Provision is made in the estimates contained in the various 
papers, including the white paper, for the provincial 5 per cent sales tax? | 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes sir. 

Mr. Davis: And provision is also made for the federal sales tax? 
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Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes sir. 


| _ Mr. Davis: In other words, all possible taxes have been included in these 
estimates regardless of whether you might renegotiate in the future or not. 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: We have tried to persuade the federal government—as 
| Mr. Williston said—to recognize the fact that our original planning in connec- 
| tion with these Columbia projects was done before the 11% tax was introduced, 
and that a lot of our estimates were made on that basis. Therefore we felt 
we had a claim for some relaxation, some special consideration in the matter 
of taxes. But so far we have not been able to convince Mr. Gordon of the 
‘desirability of making that change. 
Mr. Davis: Is provision made in the estimates for clearing reservoirs? 
_ Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes sir, a very large provision. 


Mr. Davis: Reference has been made in the submission to flowage cost. 
Has provision been made for expropriation of any areas for the purpose of 
flooding? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: There has been a very large item included in the 
‘estimates for the Arrow lakes, and smaller items, but not very much smaller 
items, in connection with the provision for Mica and the Duncan area. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Might we be given an idea of the amount set aside for 
‘clearing reservoirs, sir, just a rough idea? 

_ Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: With respect, I hope that that question will not be 
pursued, because if we answer it now and say that “X” millions of dollars 
have been set aside to meet flowage cost, and if in a few years from now we 
spend more than that amount on flowage cost, then we will be criticized for it. 
But if we should spend less than that, the residents in the area concerned will 
be claiming that we have been screwing them down and treating them im- 
properly. Therefore I would rather not give a definite figure for the amount 
‘of money put aside for this purpose. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): On this question of cost, 
has there been any projection made of the probable increase in general costs 
over the period of construction? 

| Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I want to be sure that I answer this question correctly. 
Mr. Kennedy confirms my understanding that what we have done is to include 
inflationary provisions up to the period when the actual construction starts. 
We have not included any provision for inflation from that time on because 
we felt that no matter what project we undertook, the same inflationary 
‘orinciple or fact would apply to it. So that in comparison with any other job 
yhat we might undertake, we have not made provisions for inflation. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I have a supplementary question. Could Dr. Keenleyside 
ell the committee what amount of the total estimated cost of High Arrow is 
set aside for flowage cost? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I have answered that question already, and unless I am 
lirected by the committee to do so, I prefer not to do it again. 

Mr. Herrince: I thought Mr. Davis was asking for it in more detail. 

_ The Cuarrman: You have a question, Mr. Chatterton? 


_ Mr. Herrince: Do I understand that you have made allowance for possible 
flationary cost up to the time of construction of each project? 

_ Mr. Keenteysive: Yes, that is correct. 

_ Mr. Davis: I would like to ask about market studies. Has any investiga- 
ion been made about markets for power in Alberta or in Saskatchewan? Have 
ny talks taken place with respect to the possible sale of power from Mica 
reek in Alberta? 
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Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I would prefer not to go into any detail about this, but 
I can say that we have been talking with certain persons in Alberta since 1960 
about the possibility of making sales there, because all of us have been imbued 
with the desire to make contacts with the rest of Canada; in other words, te 
have interconnection just as quickly as possible. y 

We would much rather sell our surplus power to other Canadian provinces 
than to the United States, if a Canadian market existed. I would say that 
the time we were thinking about entering into discussion with certain utiliti 
in Alberta, the initiative was taken by them; they opened the question i” 
But we have off and on from that time been discussing possibilities wit 
Alberta. 

Now with regard to sales in the United States, again I do not want to go 
into detail, if I may be excused, because the whole thing has such publicity 
value that if I should say that we were talking about some specific possibility 
in the United States, it would be in the headlines of every newspaper on the 
west coast tomorrow. I would prefer not to do that, and I am sure the peop 
we are talking to would prefer not to have it done. 


Mr. Kennedy suggested that it might be well to draw attention to pares 
graph 16, subparagraph (2), of the first Canadian-British Columbia agreement 
which is on page 105 of the white paper with the green cover. There it says: 

16. (2) Subject to the requirements of British Columbia, British 
Columbia will make available to other provinces of Canada, through 
national grid or otherwise, on a first call basis, electric power from f 
Columbia river and other power developments in the province of Bri 
Columbia at prices not higher than those obtainable by British Columb 
from time to time from the United States of America for any compa” 
able British Columbia entity electric power exported thereto. 


In other words, we would like to sell it in Canada, and we would give e 
first call to Canadian purchasers at a price not higher than we could get els 
where. 


Mr. Davis: In the treaty there is reference made to the possibility for long 
term development and a co-ordination agreement between Canada and the 
United States. Does this conceivably add to the power potential of the upp 
Columbia in Canada? Are there opportunities through co-ordination as a re 
of co-operative development of such resources in Canada, and for this co 
operation extending to the Pacific northwest power pool? y 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes, Mr. Chairman. This is, in fact, one of the 
attractive features of the agreement into which we have entered. Ther 
provision for co-ordination there. The two entities already are talking y 
in advance of what may be done. As Dr. Davis knows as well as anyone, 
beneficial results of the co-ordination between two or more utilities are of a 
very substantial order. ! 

Mr. Davis: These have not been assessed or spelled out for purposes 
these benefits. a 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: No; these have not been taken into account in the ec 
nomic evaluation which we now are presenting to parliament. The ben 
are, however, matters of real importance which are in the background 2 
which are going to be of tremendous benefit to us in the years to come. 


Mr. Ryan: Is there a swapping of the power loads across the border? — 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Kennedy has been involved in this for a n 
of years and I would ask him to answer the question. 
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Mr. W. D. KENNEDY (Manager, Economic and Commercial Services Division, 
ritish Columbia Hydro and Power Authority): When two utilities are operat- 
ing independently, they both have to provide enough spare generators and 
‘spare transmission lines to meet their individual loads. When you put those 
two utilities together in a co-ordinated system, you can therefore reduce the 
number of spare generators you require, and the number of spare transmission 
lines. In other words, if one utility breaks down, then the other utility can 
come in and help it out. In return, the first utility can return later the power 
which is conveyed to it. There are very great gains to be made by this process. 
Mr. PuGu: In effect, this would be an export of power? 


4 Mr. KENNEDY: Not necessarily a permanent export. In the example I 
| Quoted we would say this utility broke down and we will supply power to it 
Hor three days and this power would be returned. There are many such equity 
agreements in existence. 

_ Mr. PucH: Does this look ahead to a sort of continuous flow between the 
two countries? I do not mean in the case of emergency, but continuous flow? 
_ Mr. Kennepy: Under a co-ordinated arrangement, it could be developed, 
that this would be done; for example, for one year, the utility would deliver 
| power and it would be returned the following year. By such an arrangement you 
ean make savings in your capital expenditure. 


i Mr. PuGH: On the graph which we have I notice the power curve goes 


rf 


_up as does the phasing in of our power. When do you expect that all of that 
Power from the Peace and Columbia will be in use? 

| f Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Chairman, it is not really profitable to project for 
|More than about 10 years on these things. Because load growths change so 
apidly it becomes very questionable how accurate you are if you get beyond 
about 10 years. Our feeling, however, is now that we well may use up Peace 
power by 1973, 1974 or 1975. We will have used the Mica generation by, say, 


Md 
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1975, 1979 or 1980. We would expect to use the rest of the Columbia between 


1979 or 1980 and about 1984 or 1985, and from then on we would have to find 
additional power in other sources. 


Mr. PuGuH: Not on that river at all; the Columbia would be used? 


_ Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: That would take up pretty nearly all of the Columbia. 
There would be marginal power to be developed in some places on the Columbia, 
ven at Duncan and Arrow. You could get 30 megawatts out of Duncan and 60 
| Megawatts perhaps, out of Arrow; but whether or not this would be economic 
‘is something we cannot tell at this stage. 

_ Mr. PucH: Lined up in British Columbia there would be better areas to 
be developed? 

_ Mr. KEENLEYsIDE: On a large scale, yes. For significant amounts there would 
be many other rivers. So far as we can tell now the Liard, for example, would 
be a real source of power at a comparatively low cost. 

_ Mr. Pucu: Returning to that pool— 


| The CHAIRMAN: Are you entering a new area? This certainly is not a sup- 
‘plementary question in my judgment, but you may continue if you will not be 
‘too long. 

Mr. PucH: Once again I am thinking of export. In this pooling what sort 
f load do you have to carry? 


Mr. KENNEDY: This must be defined in relation to the size of the utility. A 
/eommon figure that is in mind is that you must carry enough generating 
Capacity to equal in size the largest generator you have in your system. If that 
goes out, you have to be able to meet your load. When the utility gets to a much 
‘bigger size a figure in the order of 10 per cent is fairly high, but it may be 
] 


: 7 per cent or 8 per cent. 
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Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Might I give a little illustration of the sort of thing 
which might well happen, because it is happening now. There is just such a 
close interconnection between the Ontario hydro in the Niagara Falls region — 
and the utilities on the United States side where power is flowing back and 
forth across the border all the time one way or the other. For example, I under- 
stand that if in the middle of the afternoon a heavy cloud comes up over | 
Buffalo, without anybody moving a finger on the Canadian side, power starts 
to flow from Canada into Buffalo, and when the cloud passes by, it flows back — 
again. ir 

Mr. Davis: In respect of flood control, many figures have been bandied — 
about in respect of the value to the United States of the flood control. The flood | 
control payment to Canada under the treaty was developed back in 1961. My 
understanding was that in United States funds it was in the order of $128 mil- ~ 
lion, and also that that figure was established on a basis similar to that used — 
in interstate arrangements in the United States and inter-utility arrangements. 
The $64 million payable to Canada, namely one half the $128 million, is as | 
a result of application of the principles which were advocated by the Inter- | 
national Joint Commission in 1959, namely that one half of this $128 million 
would be payable to Canada. Would you confirm that the criteria used arel| 
similar to those used within the United States, and that this one half of $128 © 
million is consistent with the International Joint Commission principles endorsed. 
by General McNaughton and others. py 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I am not in a position to guarantee of my own knowledge | 
that this is consistent with what normally is done in the United States, but 
I have been told by the United States authorities and others who have studied 
it that this is the case. I do not know whether or not the members of the com- | 
mittee would like me to go into that absurd figure of $710 million which has | 
been used to indicate the value of the flood control we are giving to the United 
States, and as the cost that would be involved if the United States were to do 
it on its own. This is spelled out in the white paper, starting on page 143 and 
going on from there. | 

Mr. Pucu: I, for one, would like the doctor’s explanation. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: This statement concerning the $710 million was based 
on a statement made by Mr. Udall, the United States secretary of the interi 
back in March of 1961. At that time he said that to provide flood control a 
power benefits equivalent to those provided by the Canadian storage as Ol 
1970, entirely from projects in the United States, would require an expenditure 
by the United States over the next nine years of about $710 million, including | 
the cost of necessary additional transmission facilities. This quotation has been 
used very frequently since in a twisted and peculiar manner. 


Mr. Davis: Does that not include provision for power benefits? é 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes; it says: to provide flood control and power benefits 
in the United States. 

The alternatives to the Canadian storage, Mr. Udall, is saying, would i 
volve seven United States projects in order to provide benefits from power, 
navigation, fish and wildlife, recreation, as well as flood control. In respect 0 
flood control $710 million represents only 14 per cent; in other words, somethi 1 
of the order of perhaps $100 million. : 

Now, in the last three years the Bruces Eddy dam has been under construc 
tion, and the amount that was credited to that naturally would have to 
withdrawn because the United States is going ahead with it anyway and 
would not be something that would have to be done separately in order to tak 
care of this need. . 
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Because the Canadian treaty storage which, as you know, was given a 
| first added credit before Bruces Eddy that project’s Columbia river flood control 
_ benefit is reduced to $155,000. As I said, the alternative cost figure for the 
United States which has been quoted is not only a matter of flood control 
construction, but it involves the other points about which I have spoken. 


Mr. Kennedy tells me this is referred to in the blue book at pages 91 and 92. 


When you take into account all the other construction aspects that were 

included in that $710 million you find that the amount that can properly be 
referred to flood control, omitting the electrical and other benefits I have men- 
tioned, is less than $100 million and that, of course, is the immediate value. 
|. Mr. Davis: The value to the United States then was assessed at $128 mil- 
| lion in 1961 or 1960, in the discussions preparatory to the treaty signed in 1961. 
That flood control is only the flood control attributable to High Arrow, Duncan 
and, to a much lesser extent, Mica creek, during the life of the treaty; you 
have other payments which may accrue to Canada as a result of flood control 
| after that period, namely in respect of exceptional conditions and, of course, 
_ additional storages in Canada. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. What happens after the treaty is this: as long as 
these dams are in operating condition—that is, in existence and can be operated 
—we are obligated to meet calls from the United States for additional flood 
‘control if they can prove to us that they are threatened by a flood at the Dalles, 
which is the place they estimate these things, of over 600,000 cubic feet per 
second, if they can show there is no conceivable way by which they can meet 
this emergency by using all of their own storages—that is, the whole system 
‘Storages—and if they can show us there is no other means by which they can 
take care of the problem themselves. 


he In these circumstances they can come to us and say: you have these dams; 
please use them for our benefit to stop this flood which is going to seriously 
affect us. Having received a request of that sort we have to meet it; but, the 
treaty and protocol provide that if we do meet their request we are then paid 
not only the cost of operating the storages in order to hold the water back 
and to help the United States in that way, but we also are reimbursed for any 
economic loss of any kind which results from this action. In other words, if 
‘we have to stop generating for some reason or other, or if it interferes with 
‘some other plans we have made for irrigation, domestic consumption and so 
on, no matter what it is, if it results in any economic loss to us the United 
States pays for it. 


Mr. Davis: The $64 million is far short of being a once and for all payment 
for all flood control in the upper Columbia. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. Not only is there provision for the kind of payment 
at the end of the treaty that I have described the United States undertake to 
pay us up to $8 million for the first four calls they make on us after the first 
60 years. 


/ Mr. Davis: This clause, “compensation for any economic loss” applies to 
the period beyond the 60 years. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. 

Mr. Davis: That is in respect of these three treaty projects. 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. 

Mr. Davis: Could this conceivably include the loss accruing to Canada if 
‘we wanted to use the valley of the Arrow lakes for agricultural production? 

| Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: If we were using the water for that purpose and if it 
was interfered with by a call of this kind, certainly. 
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Mr. Davis: In other words, every economic possibility in Canada will be 
taken into account in these future years in evaluating what are the costs 
to Canada for carrying out this service. = 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: The term is both general and specific; they will meet 
any costs that we can show to have resulted from the action we have taken on 
their behalf. 


Mr. Davis: In other words, they will pay the alternative costs and they will 
pay for the alternative opportunities which we forego in carrying out tk he 
storage function? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Certainly. 
Incidentally, I think I misstated myself a moment ago; that figure of § $8 
million is before the 60 years and after the 60 years the general reimburse= 
ment clause comes into effect. 
Mr. Davis: I have one final question in respect of flood control. My under- 
standing is that the great bulk of the flood control function is carried out by 
the High Arrow and Duncan lake facilities and perhaps only one per cent of th 
flood control paid for under the $64 million provision is carried out by Mi 
creek; in other words, the Mica creek reservoir is substantially free of having 
to carry out any flood control provision whatsoever. | 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: There is only 80,000 acre feet for Mica and all the 
reminder is in Arrow and Duncan. 


Mr. Davis: Eighty thousand as against a figure of what? 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Against a figure of 15.5 million acre feet. 
Mr. Davis: That is, millions of acre feet. 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. 


Mr. Davis: In other words, Mica creek can be operated virtually all 
time independent of this flood control requirement from the United St 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Flood control requirement, as far as Mica creek is con 
cerned, is under the present arrangement— 

Mr. Davis: Minimum. 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: —relatively insignificant. 

Mr. Davis: So we are free to use Mica creek as an on site power producer 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Of course, because of High Arrow; because we hi 
the water at Arrow we do not have to hold it for flood control purpos 
Mica. 

Mr. Davis: Thank you very much. 

Mr. RYAN: Dr. Keenleyside, when you speak of impervious fill do you 
necessarily mean igneous or metamorphic rock at these sites? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I am afraid you have got me there because my calle 


geology is so far behind me. Mr. Kennedy points out that our consulta: 
will be here and will be able to answer that question. 


Mr. Ryan: With respect to the conveyor belt system, will the eight 
haul at Mica be more economical than either trucking or taking the’ roc 
by rail? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I do not know the answer to that question. It will 
up to the contractors concerned to decide whether they want to use t 
system or some other system. On the basis of what they tell us about 
experience at the Portage mountain dam, that may well be the case. SY 


Mr. Ryan: Dr. Keenleyside, what are your authority’s requirements 1 in 
respect of bid bonds and performance bonds? 
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Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I believe the figure is 25 per cent, although I am afraid 
cannot tell you that with any assurance. We do get a very significant 

rantee from them in the form of a performance bond. My impression is 
t it is 25 per cent, but I should not like that figure to be taken as certain. 


Mr. RYAN: That figure is lower than the normal, is it? 
_ Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I am not sure. 


Mr. Ryaw: Is it your policy to have one prime contractor in respect of 
ach dam, or would you have more than one prime contractor on different 
phases? 

_ Mr. KEENLEyYSIDE: I think the likelihood is, although this will be a matter 
decision by consultants as well as ourselves, that there will be one prime 
tractor for the dam itself but that there will be subcontractors—perhaps 
contractors is not the correct term—there will be other contractors for some 
he other jobs such as the construction of the diversion tunnels and possibly 
ven the construction of the coffer dams. 


Mr. Ryan: I take it that in some cases these other contractors will make 
ct contracts with your authority? 


_ Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: In some cases that will be SO, yes. 


‘4 Mr. Ryan: Looking at the illustrations of the dams which appear on our 
ptt and to your right, Dr. Keenleyside, and particularly the two dams at 
Juncan and Mica, I notice it appears they have roads across the tops, yet 
ecording to the charts over here at which we looked last night in respect 
f Mica and Duncan there seems to be a service road leading up to those 
wo dams. Are these roads across the tops of these dams planned to carry 
ature highway traffic? 


‘Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: There will be roads across the tops of all three dams. 
y will be open for highway traffic in the case of High Arrow, but whether 
e will be anything on the other side in the way of a highway at Mica is 
yet clear. I think there will not be a highway leading anywhere on the 
r side so there would be no point in having it used as a normal highway 
age. 

__In respect of Duncan, the road will lead across to the other side for 
ghway purposes although the highway up the other side of the lake at Duncan 
ill be primarily a logging road. Of course, some logging roads, including this 
are pretty good means for travel. 


_ Mr, HerripcE: Mr. Chairman, with reference to Dr. Keenleyside’s criticism 
the figures I placed on the record in respect of construction costs at Nakusp 
garding the British Columbia Hydro Commission, it is obvious that the 
ure $86,000 appearing in Hansard is an error. The figure should be $860,000. 
4s far as the other figures are concerned, I should state that I obtained them 
| a very responsible engineer in British Columbia and will let him speak 
himself when he appears before the committee. 


Dr. Keenleyside, with respect to the flowage costs at High Arrow, I presume 
have detailed estimates of the costs of relocating communities; compensa- 
for property of owners; road relocation regarding the Celgar Corporation 
ities; the purchase of the railroad and all other things connected with 
wage costs but you do not wish at this time to reveal those detailed estimates 
the committee? 

_ Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: We do have some estimates in this regard. I do not 


Ow just how you define the word “detailed”. We do have estimates which we 
are an adequate guide to what we have to spend in this way, yes. 


if 
, 
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but I Gadersand ou do not wish to reveal these estimates to the committe 
at this time? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: No, I think it would be unfortunate to put that informa- 
tion on the record at this time. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a supplementai 
question. Has the comptroller already indicated to the authority the extent oj 
clearing that he will, require as called for in the licence? | 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: No. Mr. Williston, I think, went into some detail in this 
regard and described pretty thoroughly what he had in mind, because the 
comptroller will act very largely on the advice of the department of forestry 
of which Mr. Williston is the minister. He has not yet conveyed to us ow 
instructions regarding what is to be done about clearing. We have a pretiy 
good idea but we have not actually received the instructions. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge, before you leave the point to which | 
referred, and I certainly do not wish to embarass you, I should like to say tha. 
you have made reference to the fact that the source of your authority was al 
engineer who will be appearing before this committee. *| 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you think in fairness to yourself and to that individu 
as well as to the members of this committee it would be useful to indicati 
that source? | 

Mr. Herriwce: I do not think that is necessary, Mr. Chairman. That in 
dividual will appear before this committee. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps it is not necessary for you to do so, but I thoume 
I should point out that situation. 

Mr. Macponatp: How are we going to question this individual intelligent] 
without knowing to whom you are referring? ; 

The CHAIRMAN: From this point on every engineer may be regarded k 
each member of this committee as the possible source of your information. — 

Mr. Herrmce: The gentlemen to whom I have referred is in fact M 
Bartholemew. I notice that Dr. Keenleyside smiled when I mentioned his nami 

Dr. Keenleyside, does the first purchase at Duncan lakeside establish th 
pattern of compensation to owners in respect of this development? #1 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Chairman, to the extent that the first purchase rep 
resents a fair deal to the person concerned, to that extent it sets a patteri 
I do not know that I can say anything more about it than that. We paid th 
individual who owned the land very close to what was asked. i 

Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question in respect of compensa i 
and cost of clearing? | 

The CHarRMAN: Do you wish to ask a supplementary question? 

Mr. BYRNE: Yes. 

Mr. Herrince: Mr. Chairman, I have two more questions. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry. 

Mr. Herripce: Had Dr. Keenleyside concluded his last answer? ; 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes, I have concluded my answer on that poin 
certainly. iM 

Mr. HERRIDGE: We have a small bus service between Revelstoke and Arrow 
head. There will be a road relocation and the man who operates this busine 
may well be put out of business for a year or so. Will he be compensated fc 

that loss of business? 
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Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I would not want to give a final answer in that regard 


| but my inclination would be to say that he would not be compensated in that 


way. This is one of the normal experiences of a person in that kind of business. 
There will be another road there which will be in fact a far better road than 


| the one which now exists. This individual could easily I think transfer his 


operations to the other road and carry on in a better fashion. 


} 
| 
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aspects of this matter. I appreciate of course that we cannot confine our enquiry 
| Into something so narrow that it will fail to look at these other problems, 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I understand from this individual that there is a general 


_ understanding there will be a period of dislocation during which he will not 


| be able to operate his business. He has a franchise. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I do not think we can answer that question because we 


| do not know just when one road is going to be out of use and when the other 


road is going to be put into use. The situation may well develop where the two 
roads are in use at the same time. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes, but if this gentleman is put out of business for a 
period of time will he be compensated for his losses occasioned by the devel- 
opment? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I am not prepared to answer a hypothetical question of 
that sort, Mr. Chairman. We would have to look at all the circumstances. 


Mr. HerR1IDGE: We have a cold storage plant in Nakusp. The owner has 


_ operated this business for many years. He had depended entirely on local beef 


raised along the Arrow lakes which he can obtain to much greater advantage 
than by shipping beef in. In such a case would that individual be compensated 
for the loss of business occasioned by the flooding of the farms from which he 
has obtained his supplies to a greater advantage than shipping in cattle from 


' some distance? 


i 


. Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Here again, Mr. Chairman, we have to look at all these 
circumstances surrounding it. My offhand feeling about it would be that we 
would probably be inclined to help the gentleman in question to get established 


somewhere else. 


Mr. HerripGE: I have one more question. The local postmasters in small 
stores would be completely flooded out. Will they be compensated for the loss 
of business? I expect it would be pretty unlikely that they would get post 
offices back. Would you agree to provide them with a post office? Will they be 
compensated for the loss of business which has not been large but steady 
throughout the years? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: If a person has a store in an area that is going to be 
flooded out, I think it would be reasonable to assume that we would help him 
to get established somewhere else. Whether he would get a post office franchise 
or not would be taken into consideration, I presume, in establishing the value 

of what it is that we are taking away from him. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: He would receive some consideration for having lost this 
small regular business, I take it? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: This is the sort of thing you cannot answer in detail. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge, I am sure we all recognize the importance 
of this; certainly anyone who has lived in the St. Lawrence seaway region in 
the last few years does. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: They were treated very fairly. 


The CHAIRMAN: But I am putting to the committee the question I raised 
yesterday concerning relevancy, having in mind that we are a federal parlia- 


ment sitting as a committee thereof and inquiring essentially into the national 
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but I am asking you, Mr. Herridge, to consider whether there are not rea ly 
matters between the aggrieved persons with very legitimate claims and their 
respective jurisdiction, namely the province of British Columbia. 


Mr. HErrRIDGE: If I transgressed, I apologize, but as a member representing 
these people I have raised these questions at their request. 


Mr. DEAcHMAN: Mr. Chairman, I want to direct some questions to Dr. Keen 
leyside regarding the economic impact of the construction of these dams over 
the course of the next decade. The questions I have to ask are almost identical 
with the ones I put to Mr. Williston and to Mr. Bonner, but I particularly want i 
to have Dr. Keenleyside’s view. 

I wonder if we might start with giving consideration to the employment 
that this will bring directly to the area and to the multiple effects of this employ= 
ment on the economy. I am particularly interested to know what your views 
are in regard to the spreading of this work to alleviate winter distress in unem~- 9 
ployment. . 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. ‘Chairman, I will speak to the last point first. While 
we would of course be very anxious to do anything that we can to ensure that _ 
unemployment is reduced in the months in which it is normally highest in — 
British Columbia, we would have to take into account, in making any decision _ 
which would result in delaying the progress of the construction, first of all 
whether it would delay it dangerously in relation to the completion date, and 
secondly whether the delay would mean an appreciable increase in costs. If we 
could be satisfied that on neither of those points were we going to be put in a 
worse position, then we would certainly try to assist in cutting down the q | 
increase in unemployment that normally takes place in British Columbia in theg 
winter months. 

May I say that all of us at the hydro are very conscious of this problem of 
employment. I think most of us feel that it is the one great problem that we in 
Canada are facing in our civilization and that similar countries are facing at thell 
present time. We are going ahead increasing production, our annual growth per © 
capita is very high, and yet it has had practically no effect over the last few 
years in reducing unemployment. If we can contribute to overcoming that short- _ 
coming in our civilization as we have developed it in Canada, we will certainly 
do so. 


Mr. DEAcHMAN: I would like to have these questions dealt with in sequence. | 
I was particularly interested in the remarks you made about Revelstoke and 
about the possibility of Revelstoke developing as a very important resort area _ 
as a result of this construction. This is the very area where secondary employ-— fi) 
ment arises out of these construction projects. Can you expand on any studies 
or any thought that has been given, particularly with reference to your ex- 
perience in the Peace river area, concerning the effects of this on the community y 
as the projects go forward? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Of course the experience in the Peace river is not too. | 
relevant to conditions in the Revelstoke or Castlegar area because the correct | 
population in the Peace river is very small. If you take the area from Prince 
George north to the site of the Portage Mountain dam, we have figures to show 
that 60 per cent of all the people who have been employed on the Peace project 
have been residents of that area. 

Now, we would hope that in the case of the Mica-Arrow-Duncan comple a 
the percentage of local employment would be even higher than that, and perhaps 
considerably higher since, as there are more people there, there is a greater ] 
variety of skills among the people available, and we will certainly give prefer- — 
ence to the people in that area. We hope it will run to perhaps 75 per cent of all 
those who are employed. 
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Mr. DeacHmawn: Is it your experience that the skills you will need in this 
ject are going to be readily available to some considerable extent in the south 
ern sector of British Columbia, in the Kootenay and Okanagan regions, for 
stance and the Revelstoke and Kamloops area? 
_ Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: We would hope that most of the skills that are required 
these projects can be found there. Of course, this does not mean that we would 
_ expect to find top level management or technicians there because many of them 
will come from our own organization, others will come from the top level of 
anagement in the firms that are actually working on the construction, and so 
forth. However, of the people in the trades and related fields who will be 
samployed on these projects, we would certainly hope that most of them can be 
found there, and this is a reasonable hope because you have quite a variety of 
skills well established in the areas now. 
_ Mr. Lesor: I wonder whether I could be of help on this question. I 
have received a communication recently in which I was informed that of a 
eesibic 1,400 men employed in the Peace river area 18 men will be imported. 
hese are highly technical men. 


_ Mr. DeEacHMaN: I should like to ask a question about small contractors 
with earth moving machinery of which there are a considerable number in 
le province. In a project of this kind, where such enormous amounts of earth 
and material must be moved, what effects will that have on them, or will major 
‘outside contractors with new equipment move in and will these be bypassed? 
_ Mr. Keenteysmwe: I do not think I can answer that specifically, Mr. 
airman, but I do believe that the amount of work that has to be done in 
field in British Columbia over the next 10 to 15 years will be so great that 
yeryone engaged in this kind of business is likely to be fully employed. 
_ The reason for that is that even if on the biggest projects there are major 
mtractors who bring in enormous earth-moving equipment from outside, 
ose contractors are likely to be so busy on the big jobs that they are not 
il going to be interfering with the run of the mill jobs which will be open, in 
ee uence, more widely than they are now to the small man in the field. 
I would be very surprised if, over this period of 10 or 15 years, it is found 
that anyone who is at all competent in this field and who wants to stay in it, 
and is prepared to work at it, would be out of a job. 

- Mr. Deacuman: I have one more question to ask in connection with this 


Can you tell me how many heads of families or principal earners of 
( families will be directly employed on the average, per year, in the course of 
- this construction? 

_ Mr. KEEnLEysipe: Perhaps I can answer that, Mr. Chairman, by giving 
"some information about what we expect the sort of community set-up to be 
f 
vy 


in at least one of these areas; and the others would be somewhat similar. 
ne Take Mica, for example; the project will require a self-sufficient com- 

munity at the dam site which will include a hospital, a school or schools, retail 
ores and recreational facilities. The community will need to be a relatively 
permanent type because the continuous construction period will cover at least 
nine years; and it could well last longer than that because the generation 
lay go in, and the generation will employ quite a few people. It is expected 
iat about 1,700 men will be engaged on the work at the dam. About 300 men 
the peak period will be engaged on clearing the reservoir and on relocation 
ork, and they may be housed somewhere else—not in this community but 
somewhere on the perimeter. 
In addition to contractors’ offices, warehouses, workshops, outside storage 
d vehicle areas, there will be about six—this is the forecast—permanent 
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bunkhouse buildings, about six trailer complex bunkhouse units, guest and © 
staff houses, a mess hall capable of expansion for catering up to 1,400 men, a ~ 
trailer parking area to accommodate 300 to 600 trailers, 30 operators’ houses — 
for senior Officials, field office buildings for consultant and hydro staff, and 
security and fire prevention facilities, a hospital, a school, a gymnasium, an 
auditorium, a playing field, retail shops, a service station, a barber shop, a bank, 
recreational facilities, a restaurant, a drug store, a dentist’s office, and the 
necessary power, water supply, sanitation and maintenance services. 

It is also expected that the community will provide and operate on land 
owned by the authority other facilities including churches, tennis courts, a 
skating rink, a swimming pool and so on. The total area of the community 
will be of the order of 100 acres. 

With reference to your specific question, there would seem to be about 
1,700 men on the site itself, and at a guess there would be something like 600 
of those who would have families with them. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Have you chosen a name for this site yet? 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Not yet. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Just a supplementary question on this point, Mr. Chairman, — 

During the building of the pipe line in southeastern British Columbia, 
large numbers of United States citizens crossed the border as landed immi- 
grants, obtained employment as Canadian residents, and then returned to the 
United States. What is the commission going to do about a situation like that? — 
Will they be able to determine that these people have simply come over to 
get work as landed immigrants and are very likely to return to the United 
States? What will they do to protect the Canadian residents? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: The general policy, Mr. Chairman, is that we give pref- 
erence to the people in the community, and we decide on whether a person 
belongs to the community or not by insisting on proof that the individual has 
been there for a minimum of 60 days. We do not feel it would be possible to 
do much to make that a longer period. If persons have been there for 60 days 
as residents and if they indicate that they will stay as permanent residents, 
then they come in under this preference. 

It might perhaps be of interest to the committee if I were to indicate the 
sort of “picking” system we have and the orders of priority we are using in 
this matter. Let me say again what I said yesterday: we are very concerned 
and conscious of problems in relation to this whole labour situation and we 
are determined that if it is possible to do so we will have the Columbia cons-— 
truction carried on as a model for relationships between employers and workers. — 
If we fail in that we will be seriously disappointed. i: 

Our system in relation to employment is this: we work through the na- J 
tional employment service and we insist that the Columbia constructors work 
through that service. We are not doing something outside the system that has — 
been set up by the national government. We give first preference, however, 4 
to union members who are resident in the area. This depends on whether or | 
not a list of bona fide union members in the area is available, and to some 
extent upon the internal rules of the individual union. However, in principle 
the union member resident in the area is given preference. 3 

In the unskilled trades—and that is chiefly labourers—we have consist- — 
ently hired in the local area, taking union members first and non-union local | 
residents second. With very few exceptions, all the unskilled personnel have — 
been hired locally. I think this is in accordance with what Mr. Leboe said a 
minute ago was the experience on the Peace. 


Wind 
oy. 
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a In the semiskilled category and some of the skilled categories we have 
fd secured many of the employees from union membership in the local area. In 
‘4 some special cases we have hired non-union local residents in these categories, 
_ but in the main we have filled our requirements from union members coming 
from all parts of British Columbia. 
iq Finally, in many of the skilled trades we have been able to secure all our 
_ requirements through unionized local residents. This is mostly, of course, re- 
lated to the Peace because we are not yet doing this in the Columbia. This 
is the story in the Peace, but we are transferring the same principles to the 
| Columbia. For example, electricians fall into this category, but in some trades 
_ we have had to bring in personnel from other areas because of the simple fact 
that certain trades are non- -existent in the north country. People such as iron- 
a workers, for example, just are not found there. 
That is the sort of order of priority in which we propose to take on per- 
sonnel, and as you know we are committed in our agreement between Canada 
and British Columbia to give preference to Canadian citizens and Canadian 
residents in all of these matters. 


; Mr. DEACHMAN: I want to thank the witness, Mr. Chairman, for answering 
the question so fully. 

nae I wonder if Dr. Keenleyside might take back with him the thought of 
gling that dam the McNaughton, because General McNaughton certainly had 
the most to do with the pioneering of these projects. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I certainly would not object to that, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Dr. Keenleyside I would 
_ like to revert for a moment to the question I raised with you just now in 
‘regard to the projection of future costs. I do not know whether you are in a 

position to give me any idea what that projection entailed, or whether it 
would be proper for you to do so. 

I discovered earlier in these hearings that the government of Canada is 
picking up the tab for any disparity in interest rates involved in the financial 

_ arrangements to be made with the United States. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Let me interject: I am sure that the hon. member is 
- mistaken. 

Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No, I am not mistaken. 
Ihave the evidence from the Secretary of State for External Affairs, and it is 
fairly authentic. The reason I want to ask you this question is that I have 
‘found the curves of increase in building materials have been going up very 

_ rapidly. I checked them since the previous figures and find that the increase 
rm between 1961 and 1962 is 8 per cent in points, and the increase in 1962-1963 
is 1.7 per cent in points, and from 1963 to 1964 it is 3.8 per cent in points. 
- You see from that that the rate of increase is accelerating very rapidly, and 
more than doubling in each of those three years. While no one can foresee 
_ exactly where this curve will go, I myself cannot see many economic signs 
which are likely to alter it within the lifetime of these projects, and it might 
_ very well amount to large sums which would far exceed the return that 
_ British Columbia is getting for this power. I wondered if you could give me 
- any assurance that the province will be in a position to meet costs if they 
continue to rise in this matter? 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Cameron I take it is talking about building materials 
_ and not dam construction materials. 


; Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No, I am talking about 
_hon-residential building materials, and I think they are a fairly good indicator 
vet the general cost pattern. 
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Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: No, they are a very poor indicator. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Very well, you give me : 
the right one, then. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Because a very small proportion of our costs will — 
depend on imported building materials. I think the significant point here is 
that no matter what projects are undertaken in connection with the develop- 
ment of the Columbia, these factors will to some extent appertain, and it is no 
argument either for or against the projects we are talking about in this com-_ 
mittee to say that there will be an increase in cost. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I was not arguing that. 
I was simply expressing some concern over the position of the government 
of Canada, because I had already discovered that they were going to pick up — 
part of the tab, and I wanted to be sure that they were not going to do it ; 
with this. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: You said at the beginning that the government of Canada > 
is paying the difference between the two sets of interest rates which, with great 
respect, is just not the case. i 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I suggest you take it up F 
then with the Hon. Mr. Martin. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I would be glad to, certainly. ! 


Mr. LeEBor: Mr. Chairman, we had a full discussion of this point previously ; 
when Mr. Martin was before the committee and when it was very well j 
established that this was the responsibility of the Canadian government, because © 
it was a matter between the United States and Canada, and that it had nothing i 
to do with British Columbia at all because this is a service which is given to © 
Canada. There is nothing to do with British Columbia in connection with pay- ‘ 
ments in this business as far as bonds are concerned, whether the interest rate — i 
be 434 per cent or 5 per cent. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You have expressed my 
point very well. That was my point exactly. I thank you. ; 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: The situation is quite clear, but Mr. Cameron is not 
correct in this at all. In the agreement between British Columbia and Canada 
it is clearly stated that British Columbia will hold Canada harmless in re- 
lation to this whole provision. 

Mr. Lesort: That is correct. 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Anything that Canada gets stuck for—if you may put it 
that way—will not be a charge against British Columbia. Canada is taking this 
money from the United States. The interest rate has nothing to do with it. 
The interest rate is a domestic problem in the United States. Canada is to 
get a certain number of dollars from the United States. These dollars are 
being translated into Canadian funds and then are being transferred to British ~ 
Columbia. There is no great problem there. 


Mr. CamMERonN (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You are not correct 
in this. Those funds are not being received in United States funds, because 
the United States cannot afford to export $254 million in United States funds. 
Therefore the United States government has made an arrangement whereb: 
we will accept United States paper, bonds, and the Canadian government ha 
agreed to accept any disparity between the interest rate payable on such 
bonds and the interest rate required to borrow the money to pay to British — 
Columbia. 4 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sure that we must not permit— 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I think you should 
know what Mr. Martin said when he was in the committee here. ( 


a 
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Mr. KEENLEYsinE: I was just trying to keep up with Mr. Cameron. 
yy) Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You may find it diffi- 

Be cult, sir. 

_ Mr. Keentrysive: I am sure I shall. 

a The CHAIRMAN: I hope we will remember that we are asking questions. 

. Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am sorry, but when 

_ I am given information which I know to be incorrect, I am not going to let 
_ it stand on the record, because it confuses the record. 

i. Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: If you wish me to argue the point, I should be glad to 

mo so. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): All I want is some 

assurance that the same situation may not arise with increasing construction 

_ costs posing a similar problem for the government of Canada. 


The Cuarrman: I do not think it is fair to a witness or to parliament who 
_ will be reading these records, to have statements made by members when 
} the witness is compelled to remain silent. After all, we are grateful for these 
_ witnesses who have come at our request, and I am sure we would hope that 
_ they be afforded full opportunity to answer questions put. Was there a question 
_ which you had in mind? 

i _ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I had asked a question, 
and this whole thing arose because Dr. Keenleyside took it upon himself 
_ to make a statement and to deny the statement I had made which was based 
upon evidence given before this committee. I Suggest that Dr. Keenleyside 
Ay ‘should confine himself to answering questions and not making statements. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: It would be difficult to answer a question without mak- 


Mr. Davis: Reference has been made to rising costs. It is my understanding 
_that there is a publication entitled “Engineering News Record”, which provides 
an index of construction costs for earth and rock-filled dams, and that this 
index has been falling for several decades. I wonder if the witness could tell 
us at a later date what has happened to that index of construction costs? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I think we could find that without a great deal of trouble. 
_ The most significant factor is in regard to the costs of the last two years on 
_the Peace river where we made our estimates and it would seem to be a 
reasonable assumption in regard to the costs that would be incurred over 
a period of two or three years ahead—well, more than that in the case of the 
construction of dams—about four or five years ahead. But in the end it turned 
‘ out that we were getting a much better deal than we thought we would get. 


Mr. Davis: It is my understanding that this index is put out sepcifically 
for earth and rock-filled dams, and is even broken down for the Pacific north- 
vest area with the experience of all the projects in the northwestern part of 
this continent accumulated in this index, and that it has been trending steadily 
‘downward. I think that that type of information might usefully be produced. 
The CHairMAN: Now, Mr. Pugh. 


Mr. PucH: Most of my questions have been answered, but just to button 
up, in regard to the payment received in this country for flood control in 

British Columbia: in comparison with the method of ascertaining flood control 
_ benefits elsewhere in the world, do you feel that we have received the best 
of the bargain? In other words, you felt that the total flood control in these 
States would amount roughly to $100 million, and we are to be paid from one 
alf to one twenty eighth? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: The answer to that I think is that we agreed that the 
rinciple worked out by the I.J.C. was a very sensible one. We believe that it 
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has been applied in this case, and we are satisfied that the computations on — 
record in very great detail here give an accurate reflection of what was done, — 
and we feel that in consequence of a study of the arrangement with the 
United States and Canada we are both profiting from this flood control 
agreement. 


Mr. Pucu: That was my first question. The United States itself has a rather 
comprehensive grid system for power transmission. Would it be possible, for 
instance on the export of power from British Columbia, to be serving other than, 
say, Washington and Oregon? Would you go right down to California with our — 
power? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: The situation at the moment is that there are a number ~ 
of projects being reviewed in the United States which are designed to provide © 
an interconnection between the northwest power pool and the consumers in ~ 
California who are very anxious to have increased energy and whose needs © 
are rising in an almost perpendicular manner. It is altogether probable that — 
within the next two or three years at least one line will be established between ; 
these two areas, and it is quite possible that two or three lines may be put in © 
there. If this should take place, and it is not impossible, if the United States — 
entities in the northwest power pool wanted to get some additional power to 
sell to California or wanted to sell some of the power they now have to Califor- _ 
nia, and to have its place taken by other power temporarily obtained from 
British Columbia, that we could accommodate them. I do not think it likely that — 
we would take power from Revelstoke canyon or from Mica creek, or from the — 
Peace, or some such area all the way down to California, but quite conceivably — 
we might provide some of that power to the northwest power pool and by a> 
bumping arrangement have other power go down to California. : 


Mr. Pucu: I think that covers that. There is the possibility of one thing; 
in the sale of power to the United States everything, of course, would go > 
through the national energy board first of all? : 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes; it would be necessary to obtain permission from 
the national energy board. 


Mr. Pucu: What kind of term would you think the United States might 
require; that is, what term of years, or is that a closed question ? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Would you repeat the last part of your question, please? - : 
Mr. PucH: How long do you expect the term in years of any contract would | | 


‘S 


be? 4 
Mr, KEENLEYSIDE: With the United States for the sale of British Columbia — 
power? 4 

Mr. PucH: Yes, for export. M4 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Their normal requirement, of course, would be 30 years, — 
because 30 years roughly is the period in which it is expected a thermal plant 4 
would last in its first arrangement. For that reason there is a great deal of plan- — 
ning done on a 30-year basis, and that is why 30 years was put into this parti- 
cular deal. 


Mr. PucH: Suppose we did enter into a good contract covering 30 years, do | : 
you feel we would have any trouble in recapture after that period of time? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: None at all, because the situation which existed back — 
in 1917, 1918 and 1920 does not exist any longer. At that time the power that — 
was being produced in Canada, particularly at Niagara, was being given to a 
specific consumer in the United States, and that consumer had only recourse to © 
that power; if that power had been stopped they would not have been able 
to get additional power at that time. That was a very different situation from — 
the one which exists now. At the present time the power that the United States — 
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etting into the northwest power pool from Canada under the agreement be- 
e the committee represents only about 5 per cent of their total usage, and by 
the time the agreement comes to an end, it probably will represent something 
like one per cent or one half of one per cent. 

Today, with warning a few years in advance there would be no problem 
at all about getting them to release that to come back again. 


i! Mr. PuGcH: In your opening remarks you made reference to a question 
_I had asked of, I believe, Dr. Kidd the day before. That was in reference to 
liability for damage. I would not come back to it, except I do believe it is 
_something we should safeguard ourself in respect of in the event of trouble 
and water roaring down through the canyon into the United States and 
consequent flood damage which might be extensive. Were you in the room 
when I was questioning Dr. Kidd? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: No; I am afraid I was not. 


Mr. PuGH: In your opening remarks you stated that we had considerable 
consultation with a whole host of engineers all over the world, and the United 
States as well. The suggestion I have is that we should have something a 
little closer than consultation; something a little more binding in the actual 
design and construction of the dam, so that they would be approving of 
everything we did. 
_ Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Pugh, under the arrangement that has been set 
out in annex A to the treaty, the United States entity with whom we will 
be dealing has to agree that the design specification that we are embodying 
the dams will be sufficient to meet their needs. We have to tell them 
what we are doing and obtain their agreement that, in their opinion, what we 
are doing will be adequate to meet the needs. 


Mr. PucH: That is, the needs required under the treaty? 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: That is right. 


Mr. PucH: I was thinking in the event of disaster. For instance, we 
ve had a series of earthquakes. Suppose there is an earthquake which 
releases a flood of water; immediately then in the United States a good 
proportion of the citizens would say there was faulty construction or improper 
engineering. The basis of my idea is that we should have something more 
than consultation with engineers down there, so that in the event we do 
have a disaster their participation would have been right from the beginning 
and there could be no question of negligence at all which ever could arise. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Participation of that sort by the United States might, 
the unlikely event of a disaster, have some public relations value, but it 
ould have no legal value whatsoever. You cannot share the responsibility 
in that way. So, apart from the fact that we would be able to say to the 
people in the United States that we are very sorry the dam was washed out 
but we told you people how we were building it and you agreed it was a 
good idea, this would be the only advantage in doing that. In the treaty 
in article XVIII there is a whole series of points on liability. I assume you 
are familiar with those? 

Mr. PuGuH: Yes. 

Mr. DAvis: There is a permanent joint engineering board. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: That is well worth mentioning. I am glad Dr. Davis 


spelled out in article XVIII of the treaty. I do not know whether or not it 
205943 
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is your wish that I read the different sections of that, but this engineering 
board, which represents both countries, has a good deal of authority, if it 
wasn’t to exercise it. i 

Mr. PucH: But, in perusing that very quickly, it is my opinion that board 
would not have any authority whatsoever in regard to the actual construction 
or engineering works of the dams originally. 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: The Board could interfere if it was felt they were being 
improperly done. ; : 

Mr. Ryan: I take it then, Dr. Keenleyside, the United States authorities 
will be watching the construction of all three projects. 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: It is my understanding that the members of the engineer- 
ing board are to be full time engineers, working on the job, and I am sure if 
they are full time they even might be a nuisance. 

Mr. Ryan: And, is this from the very beginning of construction rather 
than from the time of operation? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Right away. 

Mr. PucH: That is not my understanding of article XV. 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Article XV paragraph (e) says they will investigate 
and report on any other matter coming within the scope of the treaty at the 
request of either Canada or the United States, which gives them the oppor- 
tunity. i 

Mr. PuGH: You are saying they will be in on the construction and all 
the way down the line? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: And (d) says: 

Make periodic inspections and require reports as necessary from the 
entities with a view to ensuring that the objectives of the treaty are — 
being met; ; 


In other words, that the dams are going to be safe and sound. 


(Interpretation) 

Mr. LaprRIsE: A moment ago you said that a number of employees would — 
be required in respect of the Mica project; I would like to know how many ~ 
of these employees will remain there after the completion of work for the 
purpose of doing maintenance? 


(Text) 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: The likelihood is that not very many of them will remain ~ 
at the Mica site. There probably always will be a community there because _ 
Mica is going to be a very considerable tourist attraction and many people will 
go there. Undoubtedly there will be hotels or motels in the area and there 
will be a small community. But, the number of people employed on the dam 
itself, even if generation comes into full play, will not be very large. There 
probably will be a greater permanent increase in the number of people at 
Arrow than there will be at Mica. 

Mr. Brewin: Dr. Keenleyside I want to revert to some of the questions in 
respect of compensation. 

Mr. Fairweather raised the problem in respect of business losses of people 
whose property was not actually expropriated but who were affected by what 
happened to the community. Now, I am not sure whether or not I got your 
answer. However, my understanding of the law would be that unless there is — 
some special statutory provision such business owners would not be entitled 
to any compensation and, indeed, such compensation really could not be paid — 
to them. Is there any special provision in the legislation which would change 
that? 
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ne Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: So far as I know, Mr. Brewin, there is no specific legis- 
lation designed for this purpose. I do not know whether or not it would be 
_ possible under some existing act or acts to provide for compensation for such 
_ people but we have been authorized by the government to use our own judg- 
_ ment in dealing with hardship cases. If we feel that a person has been seri- 
ously affected by what we are doing we can find some way of making that 
compensation, perhaps through paying increased amounts for whatever prop- 
erty he may have that is being damaged, by giving him additional money in 
connection with his moving to some other site, or some other means of that 
_ sort undoubtedly can be found. If this also fails and if we find we cannot 
_ properly do it under existing conditions then, in view of the repeated assurances 
_ of the government, I am sure it will see to it that these people are properly 
_ treated, and I assume the government will pass whatever necessary legislation 
_ or orders-in-council may be required to take care of them. 
. Mr. Brewin: The reason I am particularly interested in this is my knowl- 
_ edge of the Gagetown, New Brunswick situation in respect of the army. In 
_ that case it was clearly decided that these particular types of losses were not 
compensable; whereas I believe there was special legislation in connection 
with the St. Lawrence seaway which conferred rights beyond the ordinary 
rights. I would be glad if you could bring this matter to the attention of the 
_Tesponsible authorities to ensure that whatever has to be done will be done to 
solve this problem. 


ie Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Certainly we will make sure whether or not the exist- 
ing legislation is adequate and steps will be taken to deal with cases of a hard- 
_ ship character either by stretching the rights which have been given to us 
_ now—that is, the particular authority has been given to us now—or by invit- 
_ ing the government to make special provision through legislation. 


. Mr. Brewin: I am not sure I heard correctly the words used by Mr. Wil- 
 liston when he mentioned the costs of the people concerned whose lands were 
_ being expropriated and in respect of appeals to the courts and so forth. I know, 

from some experience, these sometimes are very expensive proceedings. But, 
I understood Mr. Williston to say they were going to be looked after by the 
authority. 


| Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I made a rather extensive reply yesterday to questions 
_about methods of expropriation, pointing out that under existing legislation 
it is possible to carry on expropriation arrangements, agreements or proceed- 

ings without cost to the person who is being dispossessed and, secondly, that 

the whole situation in British Columbia is likely to change in some measure 
as a result of the royal commission, whose report is expected at any moment. 
_ This is the royal commission which was appointed for the purpose of recom- 
fe mending to the government new procedures in respect of expropriation. 

Mr. BREWIN: Yes, but you will see the point I am making. I agree, if one 
can settle these problems the question of any expenses incurred and so on can 
be taken care of. But, if no settlement can be made and the claimant feels he 
has to take his case to a tribunal or court, then he may be involved in very 
Serious expenses. Do you know of any provision that is made to look after 
_ these expenses? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I am afraid I would have to leave that to one of our 
lawyers; I myself do not know of any such provision. 
i Mr. Brewin: I have one other point to bring up. We all know when you 
have a large project of this sort and people are facing expropriation they get 
a lot of strange ideas in respect of the law and so forth. Is it proposed to send 
out to the property owners some sort of statement setting out their rights, for 
example some of the statements you have made here, so they will know where 
_ they stand in respect of these matters. 
20594—33 
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Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: A great many of the people in the area affected were 
present at the water comptroller’s hearings which were held in a number of ‘ 
different towns in that region. Most of the others I assume read the very — 
detailed reports which were published in the local papers. We have not thought q 
of putting out any special publication in this regard but that may well be a ~ 
good idea and I shall be glad to consider it. : 

| 


Mr. BREWIN: Thank you. 
There is just one other matter I should like to refer to at this point. I am 
not blaming you or your authorities at all in this regard, but I must say I was © 
astounded by the terms of the authority act which provides in section 53, — 
although unfortunately I have not got it with me, that no statute or statutory ; 
provision, with the exception I think of the Labour Relations Act and the work- — 
men’s compensation act, applies to the authority. I asked Mr. Williston about © 
this situation and he suggested the reason for this is that your relations with 4 
labour have been so happy in the past you do not need the protection of © 
ordinary laws. Was this provision sought by the authority, and can you give me — 
any explanation why the authority, at least as I saw it, was put in the rather © 
unprecedented position of being above the law in a great many respects? 4 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that both Mr. Williston } 
and the attorney general made rather extended replies on this point, and that — 
it involves a question of domestic legislation in British Columbia, and becom 
of the fact that the law has not been proclaimed, I think it would be improper | 
for me to try to answer that question. 4 
Mr. BREwIn: I must say that Mr. Williston referred us to you in this 
regard at one stage. ° 
Mr. HerRipce: Mr. Williston said we should ask this question of Dr. 
Keenleyside. i 
Mr. MacponaLp: Mr. Chairman, in Mr. Brewin’s absence yesterday we 
went into this question of labour and established very clearly that whatever 
the provisions of the hydro power corporation act, they were not relevant to. 
the work on this particular project because there is an entirely different 
arrangement in that regard. 2 
Mr. BrREwIN: Mr. Chairman, I was not talking about labour only but about 
the particular provisions of the statute which exempted the authority from any 
statute in the province with the exception of the two named statutes. I found 
this to be such extraordinary legislation I wanted to find out how it came 
about. 4 
Mr. Macponautp: Mr. Chairman, surely we are now involved in questions 
in respect of the Columbia river treaty. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Brewin by his kind smile has indicated his” 
general acceptance of that opinion. is 
Mr. BREWIN: Please do not misinterpret my smile. I was not smiling in | 
any kindly way in regard to Mr. Macdonald’s proposition, with which I fully 
disagree. i. 
Mr. Macponatp: Perhaps if Mr. Brewin had been present yesterday he 
would understand all about this situation. : 
Mr. BrREwIN: Mr. Chairman, I follow the proceedings closely even whe a 
I have to be somewhere else. ; 
Mr. ByrNE: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I could be allowed one or two minut 
to ask several short questions? ‘a 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, and then we will allow Mr. Macdonald to ask nis 
questions, but please bear in mind the time element involved. a 
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Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, I wonder whether Mr. Keenleyside or one of 

lis advisers could point out to the members of this committee on the map of 
the Arrow lakes area that general area within which these 50 lineal miles 
of sandy beaches are located? 


y _ Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal about the 
50 miles of sandy beaches but in fact we are unable to identify the locations. 


Mr. Byrne: Do you feel you have sufficient knowledge of geology to 
ecognize sand, taking into consideration an answer you gave earlier today in 
respect of your limited knowledge of geology? 


Mr. HerripGE; The member from Kootenay West can recognize sand. 
i), There is no question about its location. It is between Nakusp and Castlegar. 


_ Mr. Byrne: You are not convinced that there are 50 lineal miles of sandy 
beaches? 


_ Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Mr. Chairman, I have made inquiries, following my 
first reading of this statement, of a number of people with rather long time 
residence in that area and, in some cases, who have had responsibility in 
relation to this kind of thing, and so far I have been unable to find confirmation 


of the statement. That is all I can say. 


Mr. Byrne: This must be another one of those statements. 
Mr. HErRIDGE: It is nothing of the sort. 


Mr. Byrne: I should like to ask a more technical question and hope it 
ill not take too long to answer. 


The CHAIRMAN: I hope the question will not be provocative. 


Mr. ByRNE: In Mr. Kennedy’s reply to Mr. Davis regarding the question 
co-operation between the entities there was no mention of integration, making 
_ use of stanby generation. Is there any possibility that in the future, when you 
have completed the interconnections which you outlined on the map yesterday, 
and I refer to the high voltage interconnections with the United States, the 
plants may be more generally integrated for use on other than an emergency 
basis in respect of greater requirements in one country at one time of the day, 
year, week or month as opposed to the other country, similar to the equa- 
change arrangements which have been made by the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company and the Bonneville Power Corporation? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Perhaps I could give you a general answer to that 
question. I would envisage something developing in the area between British 
Columbia and the northern United States comparable to what has already 
veloped on the boundary between Ontario and New York. Mr. Kennedy can 
srhaps give you a better reply. 


Mr. Davis: These advantages have not been assessed or included in any 
of the presentations given so far? 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: No. 


eaty the United States authorities have five years in which to make up 
eir minds whether they will go ahead with the construction of the Libby 
project. Do you anticipate that once we have ratified this agreement it will 
take two, three or even five years before we receive a definite statement of 


q 
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Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I should not want to be held responsible for the accuracy ~ 
of guessing what the United States congress is going to do. However, if I were 
in the habit of making bets I would make a very large one that they will go 
ahead with this immediately. 


Mr. Byrne: Thank you. 


Mr. Macponaup: Dr. Keenleyside, I should like to ask one question in 
connection with the suggestion arising out of Mr. Cameron’s question earlier 
that there might be encumbrance charge on the government of Canada in 
connection with foreign exchange. Is it not a fact that there may be a charge 
in respect of the operation of the foreign exchange account whatever project 
is involved and that this is not something exclusively related to the Columbia 
river development? If British Columbia, instead of selling power downstream, 
borrowed the money on a funded basis the same charge would exist? This _ 
foreign exchange charge cannot be related to one plan or one project; is that 
right? 

Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. Mr. Cameron is, of course, correct to extent. The 
handling of any foreign exchange transaction costs a certain amount of money. 
What he was arguing in fact was this, that it is unfortunate that we are getting 
an additional $254 million in United States funds in our foreign exchange 
fund because it will cost a little bit of money. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, excuse 
me. I will not sit here and listen to Dr. Keenleyside completely misrepresent 
what I have said without objecting. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think we should argue with the witness. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I made no such state- 


ment. I am not going to have that sort of statement put on the record without 
protesting. 


Mr. HerripGE: Hear, hear, repeatedly. 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, Mr. Herridge. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This question apparently 
is completely misunderstood by both Mr. Macdonald and Dr. Keenleyside. 
If you refer to the evidence given by the Hon. Paul Martin, which is now avail- 
able, you will see that in that evidence Mr. Martin agreed with me, that because 
of the special arrangements that have been made with the United States 
government to prevent the sudden transfer of 250 million United States dollars 
to Canada, in view of their own exchange difficulty, the government of Canada 
has agreed to take instead United States treasury bills and notes on which 
it will draw a lower rate of interest than the rate it would have to pay for 
money borrowed to pay a lump sum to British Columbia. Mr. Martin told me 
that the government of Canada would assume the cost of that disparity in 


interest rates. If you want to dispute Mr. Martin’s statement that is your 
privilege. f 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: If I am not entirely out of order, perhaps I might ask 
Mr. Cameron a question. Suppose we made a deal with the United States and 
sold them $250 million worth of wheat. Would not the same circumstances 
exist? Would not the United States still object under existing conditions to 
the sudden transfer of that amount of money back to Canada? Would it not. 
cost them the same amount that is involved in this transaction, and yet would 
it not be a desirable thing to do? That argument does not make any sense. | 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am not making an 
argument; I am just telling you what has been done. British Columbia, instead 
of merely getting the net returns from the United States are getting the erg 


returns, and the government of Canada is picking up the discrepancy. a 


‘ 
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a Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: We cannot let that stand, Mr. Chairman. Is the assump- 
_ tion inherent in what Mr. Cameron has said that we are not getting any 
% advantages out of having $250 million put in the exchange fund? 
R 
f 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): We are not getting this 
in our foreign exchange fund. Get this through your head. 


tf Mr. Davis: Surely this is a question which could be put to one of the 
federal witnesses. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are verging on the relevant here. 


7 Mr. PATTERSON: Could Mr. Martin clear this up? I would ask you to note, 
‘Mr. Chairman, that it is now twenty-five minutes to one. 


The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Keenleyside would like to complete one very brief 
comment. I believe he has a plane to catch, if at all possible. 


Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I have plenty of time until at least one-thirty, if you 
want to go on. I am quite prepared, if it is the wish of the committee, to come 
back at any time from Monday on. However, before I stand down I would 

like to impose on the good will of the committee to make a brief, rather 

_ personal, statement about certain matters that seem to me appropriate to be 

__ brought up by me at this particular point. 

As you know, Sir, if this treaty is ratified, the British Columbia Hydro is 
going to be the chief organizational beneficiary of the new arrangements. 
Because of that fact we have, from the very beginning, had a very direct 
and personal interest in the conduct of the negotiations, and we have followed 
very carefully indeed the way in which our representatives—both federal 
and provincial—have performed in the advocacy of our joint interests. 

i What I propose to say about the way we have been represented does 
not refer in any way to the work of the various ministers who have partici- 
pated because if I were to praise them it might well be considered that I was 
just engaging in the old sport of apple polishing, and I do not want to be 

accused of that. In any case, the ministers who have taken part in the 
negotiations are well known to the members of this committee—I am speaking 
about people like Mr. Martin, Mr. Williston, Mr. Bonner—and earlier on 

Mr. Fulton, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Dinsdale and others. Their abilities are such 

_ that they need no words of praise from me. Moreover, of course if necessary 

_ they are in a position to speak for themselves. Above all, Mr. Chairman, 
I want to make it perfectly clear that what I am going to say has no reference 
_to myself. As a participant in the policy decisions which have been taken 

in connection with this project I am fair game and I have no objection, in 

_ fact I am very gratified and proud, to be charged with partial responsibility 

for the result of the negotiations. 

j However, I do want to refer, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, to represen- 
_tatives of the public services of Canada and British Columbia who by 
tradition and good taste are not permitted to speak for themselves. 

‘ It is now, sir, almost 15 years since I was a member of the public service 
of Canada and I think I can speak about it with a certain objectivity. During 

i those years I have had rather unusual opportunities to see our senior officials 
_ at work, both at home here in Canada and in an international setting. As a 
result I accept without hesitation the views that I believe are held by almost 
_€very informed observer that Canada has a remarkably fine group of senior 
public servants. It is, I think, the agreed view of experts everywhere, experts 
in public administration, that there is no better civil service in the world 
than the civil service of Canada. It is true of course that we do not have the 
depth in numbers which is found in the public service of Great Britain and 
France, but our first team was recognized everywhere as being of quite 
_ outstanding quality. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, the present Clerk of the Privy Council and the head 

of the economic division of the department of external affairs, who took a 
prominent part in the negotiations from the beginning of the talks on this 
Columbia treaty, are and have been for a long time recognized as members 
of that first team, and very distinguished members of it. They have been 
confirmed in their positions by successive federal administrations, and they 
are certainly among our most competent and distinguished officials. 


I wish also to say something about the technical advisers who supported - 
us through our negotiations with each other—British Columbia and Canada, © 
and with the representatives of the United States. After a good many months 
of close association with these men I want to go on record as saying te 
I consider them to be a group of exceedingly able, conscientious and devoted 
members of the public service. Canada and British Columbia have no more 
loyal and more competent officials. 

In some cases, to my own certain knowledge, members of this group navel 
stayed in the direct service of their country in spite of repeated temptations 
to accept business or professional opportunities that would mean a greatly 
increased income. It is quite possible that they could double their salaries out- | 
side the service. I know at least two of these men have on their desks at this | 
minute very tempting offers of appointment elsewhere. Another member of the — 
group received an invitation to enter the public service (through a crown j 
corporation) of another country at a very considerable financial profit, an | 
offer that was refused because the officer concerned was determined to continue — 
to work in and for Canada. The importance of decisions like this to our country 
can only be fully appreciated by those who have some realistic conception — 
of the complexity and of the value of the work that these officials have been | : 
doing. 3 

And so, Mr. Chairman, I believe I am fully justified as a Canadian citizem | 
in objecting most strongly to the attacks that have been made on these senior | 
officials and these highly competent technical advisers in the House of Commons, - 
attacks which in my opinion are as unjust in substance as they are deplorable 
in taste and as they are constitutionally improper. iS 

Mr. Ryan: I appreciate this statement by Dr. Keenleyside. I noticed he 


had made particular reference to Mr. Dinsdale being the negotiator. Mr. 
Dinsdale is also a member of this committee. I think he has, maybe inadver= 


particularly since this government has come into office. j 
Mr. KEENLEYSIDE: I only mentioned ministers. That is cn I omitted ie | 


ciated and very influential in connection with these negotiations but also h 
been a leader of opinion among politicians, both provincially and federally 1 


Mr. BREWIN: We should adjcurn this mutual admiration society. It may 
go too far before we are through I am not complaining about what has hap: 4 
pened to date, but let us not go any further. . 


The CHAIRMAN: We do have the privilege of having in future a distin- 
guished international engineer and illustrious gentleman, General A. G. L 
McNaughton: appear before us. We will therefore adjourn until Monday at 
four o’clock when we will hear General McNaughton’s presentation. 
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APPENDIX L 


BENEFIT/COST STUDIES OF DUNCAN AND HIGH ARROW PROJECTS 


Duncan ist Added High Arrow 2nd Added 
Downstream Power Downstream Power 

§ Entitlement Value Entitlement Value 
: id $ $ 
if 1. 1964 Value of Benefits! 

‘Capacity’—Sales Agreement.... 2,522,000 KW 14, 981,000 9,520,000 KW 56,549, 000 
Residuals suse oe: 59,000 KW 350,000 210,000 KW 1, 247,000 
Energy*—Sales Agreement...... 1,236,000 KW YR_ 31,567,000 4,581,000 KW YR 116,999, 000 
Residuals oy eens S 77,000 KW YR_ 1,967,000 297,000 KW YR__ 7,585,000 
Flood Controle cr saws ae nyt iu: 10,109,000 45,189,000 
Total 1964 Value of Benefits. . 58, 974, 000 227,569, 000 

2. 1964 Value of Costs! 

Mem apital. Cost... cs ck ues ees a: 26,584,000 103, 591,000 
Operation and Maintenance..... 3,053, 000 13, 888, 000 
mon) Water License: .......5....00.-% 917,000 3,356, 000 

_ Head Office Expense............ 766, 000 2,955, 000 

Total 1964 Value of Costs.... 31,320,000 123,790, 000 
3. BENEFIT/COST RATIO..... 1.9 1.8 


x Adjusted to 1964 value using 5% interest rate. 
_ 2 Capacity valued at $5.50 (U.S.)/KW = $5.94 (Can.)/KW. 
_ Energy valued at $23.65 (U.S.)/KW = $25.54 (Can.)/KW YR. 


BENEFIT—COST STUDIES 


Mica Storage 3RD Added 
With Mica Generation and 
Canal Flats Diversion! 


Power Value Dollar Value 


1. 1964 Value of Benefits’ 
_ Downstream Power Entitlement? 
bas Wapacity—-oales:AGTEOMONb-) soils wiors ¢ cacs.slsis odes wales elelars of 3,452,000 Kw $ 20,505,000 
j Resrcitaltn mere sees cpe cians tee CML sa A oe fi lard 45,000 Kw 267,000 — 
Energy—Sales Agreement..........0. ccc eee c cece cece e ee enes 1,339,000 Kw Yr 34,198,000 
EVES CUAL ua Werte Pe Ga tan Soe Us a aur UC a neg ie 95,000 Kw Yr 2,426,000 
Mica Generation Benefits? 
EADACI EVAN eRe ere SUR PEE ci zee nL a cL NG. leek 12,690,000 Kw 160, 402, 000 
UOU RV duct ae Wael MMU NUM yeu Wady tan Leas an aa 8,397,000 Kw Yr 198,589,000 
BGO ControlyBenetits aes sa oN We de hlestoicleie athieldles sss oillstelehtate 856, 000 
1964 Value of Total Benefits............. 0.0... c ee eens $417, 243,000 
1964 Value of Costs’ 
i Mica Storage Project and O & M Costs...........-.000cceeee cece 170,981, 000 
mi Mica, Generation and O:.& M Costs. ...)........0ccc eee e ce eeeene 102,812,000 
Bical rani smisciont COSHSs TEL chia tie aici te steve of dlalejele, Qeleriia treteers 110,331,000 
meaAttributed Costs of Canal! Flats Div... 06.0 .8scl cece wesw twnee 1,954,000 
BIERLOUMIGICOLSO IH COS MEN eM Sate atta as rctaal vicvese es tie trate miayecal she laeaters 987,000 
ERS G OMI CEMEEX PENSE vhs PIN aoe aie has tate sshocas oid Hibve alle we ai beS alalavdale auapeye 770, 000 
1OGL Valeo: Lotall COStSMEe No). 6c oclccslne cies ccaeteaiceel dan $387,835, 000 
EC TOTI G/U Hy ELATION is Hk el Neher ate ile iil als slalo/el asks clevallS olsvareteleanmilotiea 1 esi 


1 Additional Downstream Power Benefits at the Downie Creek, Revelstoke Canyon Projects At- 
_tributable to Mica Storage Not Included in Analysis. 

_  2Capacity Valued at $5.94 (Can.)/Kw, Energy Valued at $25.54 (Can.)/Kw Yr. 

_ *Capacity Valued at $12.64/Kw, Energy Valued at $23.65/Kw Yr. : 

_ 4 Average Cost for Transmission assumed at 1.5 mills/Kwh of Energy Delivered at Vancouver. 
51964 Value of Costs and Benefits Computed at 5% Interest. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Monpay, April 20, 1964. 
(16) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 4.00 p.m. this day, the 
Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


A Members present: Mrs. Casselman and Messrs. Brewin, Byrne, Cadieux 

_ (Terrebonne), Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, 
'“Deachman, Dinsdale, Fairweather, Gelber, Groos, Haidasz, Herridge, Kindt, 

Klein, Laprise, Leboe, Matheson, Patterson, Pennell, Pugh, Ryan, Stewart, 
Turner, Willoughby—(26). 


In attendance: General the Honourable A. G. L. McNaughton; Mr. Larratt 
Higgins, Economist, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario; Mr. James 

_ Ripley, Editor, Engineering and Contract Record Magazine. 

The Chairman announced that correspondence pertaining to the Columbia 
River Treaty and Protocol has been received from the following since the last 
meeting; Secretary-Treasurer, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
_ America; Bonnington-South Slocan Women’s Institute, South Slocan, B.C.; 
_F. Tomkinson, Vancouver, B.C.; L. W. Chatham, Nelson, B.C.; West Kootenay 
Rod and Gun Clubs Association, Trail, B.C.; C. M. Campbell, Mining Engineer, 
_ Vancouver, B.C. 

The Chairman read into the record a letter from the Secretary of the 
_ Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, stating that any opinions ex- 
pressed by Mr. Larratt T. Higgins before the Committee are his own personal 
and individual views. (See Evidence.) 

The Chairman also read into the record a telegram from the Chairman 
of the Joint Council of Unions of the British Columbia Hydro and Power 
_ Authority. (See Evidence.) 

m The Chairman introduced General McNaughton who presented a statement 
on the Columbia River Treaty and Protocol, and was questioned. 

During the presentation and questioning, General McNaughton referred 
to maps and charts which were on display, and the Committee directed that 
these be reproduced for inclusion in the printed Proceedings. Later General 
McNaughton pointed out that maps were sketches only and were not drawn 
to scale; he offered to have them re-drawn to scale and the Committee there- 
fore directed that the printing of the maps presented by General McNaughton 
be withheld until they are re-drawn. 


4 At 6.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 21, 1964, at 
10.00 a.m. 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Lh Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


Monpay, April 20, 1964 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 


In accordance with our previous practice I would like to read to you at 
this time a list of correspondence which has been received in respect of the 
Columbia River Treaty and Protocol. This correspondence has been received 
since our last meeting. nat 
Bh _ We have received correspondence from the secretary treasurer, United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America; a letter from Bonnington 
_ South Slocan women’s institute, South Slocan, B.C.; a letter from F. F. Tom- 
kinson, Vancouver, B.C.; L. W. Chatham, Nelson, B.C.; West Kootenay Rod and 
Gun Clubs Association, Trail, B.C.; C. M. Campbell, mining engineer, Van- 
_couver, B.C.; and a letter from the Hydro Electric Power Commission of On- 
tario in respect of the appearance of Mr. L. T. Higgins on April 29. In fact, 
‘Mr. Higgins is with us today as an adviser to General the Honourable A. G. 
L. McNaughton. With your permission, I will read that letter into the record 
the present time. 

This letter is from E. B. Easson, secretary, the Hydro Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, is dated April 17, 1964 and reads as follows: 


Dear Mr. Matheson: 


Mr. L. T. Higgins has requested permission of the commission for 
leave of absence to appear before the standing committee on external 
affairs on the matter of the Columbia river treaty and protocol, in ac- 
cordance with your letter of April 14, 1964. 

In granting this request, the Commission has directed me to inform 
you that any opinions expressed by Mr. Higgins before the standing | 
committee on external affairs with respect to the Columbia river treaty 
and protocol are his own personal and individual views. His views 
oa arise out of his experience in 1958 when he was on loan from another 
es. company as a technical adviser to an interdepartmental committee of 
ah economists of the federal government which was established to study 
the Columbia river. 

a In order to avoid any misunderstanding in this regard, it would 
ie be appreciated if you, as chairman of the committee, would place this 
____ letter on record of the hearings of the standing committee on external 
oy) affairs. 


_ Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, may I say we all understand the commission 
las to be neutral and we congratulate them on their recognition of democratic 
principles and their desire to provide opportunities for this committee to hear 
uN sides of the question. 

B The CHARMAN: I have received a telegram under date of April 17, 1964, 
ddressed to the chairman and members of the external affairs committee. 
is telegram was sent by John L. Hayward, chairman of the joint council 
unions of the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. The telegram 
ads as follows: 


The joint councils of the unions of Hydro and Power Authority repre- 
senting the 5,000 employees of this crown company unanimously request 
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your committee declare ultra vires that section of bill 14 that denies — 
hydro authority employees the right to strike as this is contrary to the 
principle of natural justice. 


Mr. Brewin: Hear, hear. 
The CHAIRMAN: I continue: 


Previous to the takeover of the British Columbia Electric Company 
_by the provincial government said employees had all the rights that 
workers in the province enjoy including the right to strike. We fer- 
vently urge the return of this right. 


That is the end of the telegram. 


Gentlemen, I have not read this telegram until this moment. I have read it 
because it was drawn to my attention by Mr. Herridge. 


Mr. Pucu: What was the time? 

The CuHarirMAN: April 17, 1964. 

Mr. Pucu: And, the time of origin? 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not believe there is a time on the telegram. 
Mr. PucH: Well, there should be. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we could discover that. The only point I am raising 
is this: surely, as a committee, we cannot accept as a principle that if people 
simply communicate by means of a letter or telegram to the chairman and 
members of the committee action, therefore, would establish a precedent 
whereby that communication would be read into this record. 


I leave it to the committee to guide me on this matter. However, it would 
seem to me it would be a very poor practice indeed if because I simply report 
to the committee what communications have been received I would be com- 
pelled hereafter to read what happens to be addressed to both me, as chairman, 
and to you, as members of the committee. 


Mr. Capieux (Terrebonne): Mr. Chairman, would it be appropriate to 
refer at this time to the terms of reference of this committee to ascertain 
whether or not this is relevant to the subject we should be discussing. It seems 
to me this is an internal matter between the British Columbia Hydro and 
their employees and, therefore, it is a provincial matter and should have nothing 
to do with this treaty. 


Mr. PucH: Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that General McNaughton 
is here and is ready to proceed I would request that we hold this other matter 
in abeyance for the time being and, perhaps at a later time, this can be cleared 
up. At the present moment let us get on with the business at hand. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


Mr. HEeRRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, we did have an understanding that letters 
would not be read. But, this telegram which was addressed to the chairman 
and the members, is in respect of 5,000 employees who are very concerned 
about this legislation and, in view of the number of persons directly affected 
and because we have discussed this question with the attorney general of 
British Columbia and the chairman of the British Columbia Hydro and Power | 
Authority, I feel we are justified in putting this on the record. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge, I have done what you asked me to do and 

I did it without even first reading it. However, I do not think we should con= 
tinue with this practice because we are putting on the record material which | 
should be the subject of cross-examination of a witness. | 
| 

| 
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, Mr. LEBOE: In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, it is not within the jurisdiction 
of this committee to decide an issue between a power authority in British 
Columbia and that government. 


s The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I have the terms of reference of March 9, 1964, where 
it was ordered that the treaty between Canada and the United States of 
America relating to co-operative development of the water resources of the 
Columbia river basin, signed at Washington on January 17, 1961, together with 
_ the protocol containing modifications and clarifications to the treaty annexed 
_ to an exchange of notes between the governments of Canada and the United 
_ States signed on January 22, 1964, be referred to the standing committee on 
_ external affairs. 
i Perhaps we should leave this matter at this time. 


j I have the great honour now to present to the committee a most dis- 
_ tinguished Canadian and, indeed, a Canadian of wide international reputation, 
- General the Honourable A. G. L. McNaughton, who now will give his initial 
_ submission prior to questioning. 
Mr. TURNER: Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt before the General proceeds, 
_ do I understand there has been distributed to the committee the comments in 
_ respect of the Columbia river treaty and protocol by the Montreal Engineering 
_ Company? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Turner, I am told that their brief was distributed 

by mail this morning. 
Mr. DINSDALE: I have not received a copy yet. 


: The CHAIRMAN: I am advised the Montreal Engineering Company will be 
appearing on Thursday, and I trust that all members will receive this presenta- 
_ tion without delay. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: We surely will have it by then. 
| General the Hon. A. G. L. McNauGcHToN: Mr. Chairman, I believe it is 
customary to table a list of engineering experience and I give that to you at 
_ this time for the record. 
, Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, before the general proceeds may I say he 
_ did speak of his qualifications. I understand this document he has filed contains a 
_ list of his engineering qualifications. May we have that read into the record 
at this time? 
The CHaIrMaN: I would be very pleased to read this to the committee. 

_ Actually, as I recollect our practice, the first person who questions the witness 
asks what his or her qualifications are. But, I would be happy to read this 
_ into the record at this time, if I may. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Would you read it now, please. 
a The CHAIRMAN: The following is a list of the engineering experience of 


as 


Lf General the Hon. A. G. L. McNaughton. 

4 

, Engineering Experience 
i A. G. L. McNaughton 


Electrical engineering at McGill university: B.Sc. 1910 and M.Sc. 1912; 
lecturer, 1912-1914, worked for Dr. L. A. Herdt, professor of electrical engineer- 

# ing on high voltage transmission until 4 August 1914. 

1914, mobilized, Montreal field battery for service World War I. 
oe Post World War I: Represented Department of National Defence on Cana- 
dian government policy committee on St. Lawrence power and navigation 
project, 1923-1926. President, national research council, 1935-1939. 17 October 
1939, recalled to Canadian army to command 1 Canadian division. 
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Post World War II: president, atomic energy control board of Canada; 
representative of Canada on United Nations atomic energy commission, 1946- — 
1949; represented Canada on security council, 1948-1949; chairman, Canadian © 
section International Joint Commission, 1950-1962. In this role was concerned ~ 
particularly with the following engineering matters: St. Lawrence navigation ~ 
and power project, water levels of lake Ontario, Niagara Falls preservation and — 
power, Passamaquoddy tidal power, Souris river irrigation and power, Water- 
ton-Belly rivers irrigation, Columbia river reference and numerous other 
applications and references relating to boundary waters. 


Professional engineering societies (in various grades): engineering insti- 
tute of Canada (1912); American institute of electrical engineers (1913); 
institution of electrical engineers (1913); association of professional engineers — 
of Ontario (1950). : 


The CHAIRMAN: General McNaughton, I am glad I was not asked to read © 
a list of your other accomplishments because I probably would have taken © 
up most of the time we have for questions. ; 

Mr. McNAuGHTON: Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, may I say that ever since the © 
signature of the Columbia river treaty on 17 January 1961 I have looked 
forward to having the opportunity to appear before you and your colleagues 4 
of the House of Commons in this committee so that I might be able to bring © 
to your attention certain of the provisions of this document which I believe f 
to be contrary to the rights and proper interests of Canada and which result ; 


in a plan of partial development and an interim regimen of operation and use 
of the water resources of the Canadian portions of the upper Columbia and — 
Kootenay rivers which are not only partially efficient in the present, but which ‘ 
are contrary to the well-established principles of river basin development and — 
which consequently for the future foreclose the possibilities for eventual “best — 
use” of these resources in the service of our country. ; 
In the more than three years which have elapsed since the Columbia river : 
treaty was signed, and failing the reference to this committee of the grave © 
matters at issue, I have endeavoured to the best of the possibilities open to me bi 
to bring these matters to attention for the information of the Canadian public, — 
and to this end among other papers I published an article in the International , 
Journal which appears in Vol. XVIII, No. 2, the issue for the spring of 1963. y 
I am grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, for the republication of this article in — 
the form of a presentation by myself to this committee and I hope it will prove Rt 
a convenient source of reference for your members. ii 
Mr. Chairman, I do not propose at this time to take up the time of this y 
committee by reading this document because it is now on the record, but 
I will be happy to answer questions on any aspect which you may wish and © 
to further develop the argument. f 
Meanwhile, I would like to observe that in the course of the last six months, ~ 
on the initiative of the Secretary of State for External Affairs, we have had a 
number of discussions on the Columbia river treaty of 1961 followed by an 
extensive interchange of correspondence in which various matters have been © 
raised, including my views in opposition to the inclusion of Libby and High © 
Arrow in the plan development. ‘i 
You will find these same views expressed in the records of this committee — 
going back to the time when you were dealing with the International Rivers Bill, ; 
which subsequently was enacted by the parliament of Canada and became law 
under the designation “‘The International Rivers Improvement Act’. 4 
May I say, at this time, that all the subsequent information which I have 
obtained through the international joint commission and otherwise has rein- 
forced my conviction that neither of these projects should be accepted by the 
government of Canada in any plan of development. 
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Libby is a straight giveaway of the beneficial effect of some 5.8 million 
e-feet of average annual flow originating in Canada in the east Kootenay, 
‘ough some 600 additional feet of Canadian head. 

High Arrow is a project which is of limited usefulness either for regulation 
or power or for flood protection in Canada, and which under the latest infor- 
ation available has become so expensive that its estimated cost exceeds that 
f the alternative projects in the east Kootenay which would make use of the 
anadian flows through a very much greater head in Canada. 


May I say also, Mr. Chairman, that I am grateful to you for the publication 
of this series of letters interchanged by Mr. Martin and myself. I believe 
Mr. Martin had the same idea because when I submitted the list to the secretary 
I found that he had already put forward the same papers with some additions 
which I will make reference later. 
This next section of my paper deals with provisions and important omis- 
ons in relation to regulation for power and flood control. 
Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, since this is very very important in terms of 
details I suggest that we should be permitted as we go along to ask the general 
certain questions. I feel that we will bring out more of the discussion in regard 
) this statement if we ask questions as we proceed through the presentation. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt, General McNaughton has prepared his sub- 
ission and knows the order of logic with which it was prepared. 


Mr. KtnpT: I am agreeable to any method of procedure. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am afraid that interventions such as you have suggested 
we go along will tend to disrupt what the general seeks to do by this 
presentation. Perhaps you could find it possible to make notes as we go along 
which will permit you to question the general at the appropriate time in the 
der in which he has presented his argument. I think this would be a very 
Ipful procedure. 

Mr. ByrNE: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask whether it was an under- 
anding that submissions were to be in our hands sometime before the appear- 
ance of the witnesses enabling General McNaughton and other witnesses to 
“summarize the submissions when they appear before this committee? Am 
-Tright in concluding that this 27 page brief is a summary of a submission which 
Ido not have in my possession? 

The CHarrMAN: All members of this committee will remember that the 
mmittee did agree that we would invite witnesses to furnish us with papers 
that we would have them in our hands in time to distribute well in advance 
the witnesses’ appearance. This suggestion was made in order to expedite 
id make more fruitful the deliberations of the committee. The general was 
ot able to furnish your Chairman with a copy of the material until Friday of 
last week. Therefore, I offer this information by way of an explanation for the 
formation coming to the members as late as it has. Under these circumstances I 
n see no other alternative but to allow the general to present his material in 
his own way. 

Mr. KinpT: I agree with that statement. 


_ Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, that is the procedure we have followed in 
spect of other witnesses who were caught short in the preparation of their 
iterial. 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, I want to see all of the details brought out, and 
t is the reason for my suggestion. 


/ 
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Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, is this a summary of a submission which has 
been presented by the general? ; 

The CHAIRMAN: General McNaughton has been good enough to refer in his 
earlier remarks to another document. This is a submission to which he will 
make reference. It is the International Journal, Volume XVIII, No. 2 of the 
spring of 1963. I believe this document is in the hands of all members of the 
committee. 

Mr. ByrNE: That document has not been placed in my hands, but perhaps 
that is because my secretary did not bring it to my attention. 


II Comment on the Columbia River Treaty (17 January, 1961) 
and the Protocol (22 January, 1964) 


Provisions and Important Omissions 
In relation to Regulation for Power and Flood Control 


It is noted that the protocol makes no proposal for change in article IV 
paragraphs 1 and 2(a) of the Columbia river treaty. 

These are the basic provisions under which, in relation to power and flood 
control, an undue amount of Canadian storage is placed under the jurisdiction 
of the United States not only during the life of the treaty (60 years from 
ratification date) but thereafter—forever—directly for flood control, but with 
immense indirect, and undefined, benefits to hydro-electric generation in the 
United States. ‘ 


In view of the vital significance of these paragraphs of article IV, I venture 
to mention the more important provisions and to comment thereon. 


In paragraph 1 it is provided that ‘(Canada shall operate the Canadian 
storage (that is the 15.5 million acre feet provided by article II) in accordance 
with annex A and pursuant to hydroelectric operating plans made thereunder”. 
That is a quotation from the treaty. And in paragraph 2 “For the purpose of 
flood control until the expiration of sixty years from ratification date, Canada 
shall ; 


“(a) Operate in accordance with annex A (See paragraph 5) and pursuant 
to flood control operating plans made thereunder” 


TIBUING Bites HIM UK Ul pes ou a gS Sask nea CaP .08 million acre-feet 
ERAN is Gibed ets econ, avungne natn Re yw Sean ae 7.10 million acre-feet 
TU OUT CAT seas nae me eee ls 1.27 million acre-feet 
ADNG's reW Winieaarnr eC sacar TS A ea 8.45 million acre-feet ; 


“The Canadian entity may exchange storage in ii for storage in i” “if the 
entities agree that the exchange would provide the same effectiveness for 
control of floods on the Columbia river at The Dalles, Oregon’. : 

Note that in both paragraphs (1) and (2) of article IV of the treaty in each 
case the instruction to Canada is in the imperative, and it is well to recall that 
in the later articles of the treaty, article XVI, settlement of differences, and 
article XVIII, liability for damage, a very complete and novel code of water law 
is set up to provide for the enforcement of the rights with which the United 
States becomes endowed once the treaty is ratified. Moreover in article XVI 
it has been provided that the parties “shall accept as definitive and binding and 
shall carry out any decision of the International Joint Commission or of an 
arbitration tribunal.” 


In respect to flood control, the aspect which is under particular considera= 
tion in clause 1 of the protocol, the Canadian entity may request exchange of 
flood control storage but decision rests with the United States. 
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Annex A, paragraph 5, provides that for flood control operation “the United 
_ States entity will submit flood control operating plans which may consist of or 
include flood control storage reservation diagrams and associated criteria for 
» each of the dams”. 

, The word submit, implying reference to some superior authority, is de- 
_ ceptive, for the next sentence directs that “The Canadian entity will operate 
in accordance with these diagrams or any variation which the entities agree 
will not derogate from the desired aim of the flood control plan”. 


% Note that the authority to order is vested in the United States and no 
_ variation can be made by Canada unless agreed. That is, subject only to con- 
_ sultation with the Canadian entity and within specified limits of storage capac- 
ity, rate of discharge, schedule of reservations given in Appendix A 5 (a) (b) 
and (c), the control to be exercised by the United States entity is absolute. 

“Aim” “desired”—of and by whom? It is obvious from the “intent” de- 
fined in the preamble to the treaty of 1961 collectively that it is the desires 
of the United States entity primarily which must be met. 


a 


Sai 


Annex A, paragraph 5 continues— 
“The diagrams will consist of relationships specifying the flood control 
reservations required at indicated times of the year for volumes of forecast 
merunoft’’. 
; _ After consultation with the Canadian entity the United States entity may 
_ from time to time as conditions warrant adjust these storage reservation dia- 
grams within the general limitations of flood control operations. 
Note that not even agreement by Canada is required. 
The general limitations are defined in Annex A, paragraph 5, as follows: 


MAF Evacuation 


Reservoir if required By date 
(a) Mica .08 1 May 
(b) High Arrow 7.10 1 May 
(c) Duncan L227 1 May (0.7 by 1 April) 
8.45 


All of which, subject only to restriction on rate of flow, Annex A para- 
graph (3), will be carried out by the Canadian entity as required by the United 
States entity. There is no specified restriction that when expected flows are 
small these evacuations are to be reduced. It is most important they should 
be for when expected flood flows are small then, also, the total runoff is usu- 
ally small and it is especially important that available supply be conserved 
_ for essential uses and not wasted in unnecessary precautions. 

I For this reason a deterrent to abuse by the United States entity should be 
incorporated in the treaty. 

a However, as matters stand, clearly within the limits of capacity avail- 
able and of some restriction on rates of flow, the United States has full 
control of evacuation of the Canadian reservoirs. 

‘ The word “the” refers to Mica, Arrow and Duncan. 

MY Annex A 5 goes on to prescribe that “refill will be as requested by the 
United States entity after consultation with Canada”. However “after consul- 
tation” means that the United States has jurisdiction to decide. 

4 In the subsequent sub-paragraphs (a) (b) and (c), requested becomes 
| if required, and there is no doubt the United States is in a position to demand 
_ the service stated. 

The right given to United States to control refill is particularly serious for 
Canadian interests because the capacity of the reservoirs at Mica and High 
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Arrow are so large that, by the exercise of this authority, it is possible for the 
United States entity to dictate the actual flows in the river for extended periods. : 
The only restriction is the safeguard of the minimum flows specified in Annex 
A 4 as follows: 


Min rate Comp with avge Canadian-at-site 
Reservoir of flow, c.f.s. annual rate of plants affected 
flow, c.f.s. 
Mica 3000 20,100 Mica, Downie, Revelstoke 
Canyon, Murphy 
Arrow 5000 38,000 Murphy 
Duncan 1000 3,520 West Kootenay, 
Murphy 


It will be observed that the minimum flows so reserved to Canada are 
trivial in comparison with the average annual flows at the Canadian sites in 
question which are affected. 


It is wise not to be under any delusion as to what Canada may expec ; 
from the exercise of this authority by the United States. For example, on the” 
Pend d’Oreille where the United States is already in control, physically as” 
well as jurisdictionally, of the upstream storage the flows at Waneta are sO. 
reduced in the late summer in the interest of United States system benefits © 
that only one of these Canadian units out of a total of 4 (3 of which have] 
been installed) can be operated. 


The clause in Annex A paragraph 5 that “refill will be as requested by 
the United States entity after consultation with the Canadian entity” should a 
be rejected. I repeat, this authority is capable of abuse with exceedingly 
serious consequences to Canada in power production. I recommend therefore 
that this provision be eliminated. 1) 

May I again remind this committee that the Protocol does not deal in any 
way with the operations of the 8.45 million acre feet assigned for flood contro. G, 
during the life of the Treaty. In consequence in supporting the Protocol it has 
been proposed by the Government of Canada with the agreement of the 
Government of British Columbia that these serious servitudes which I have 
outlined shall be left on Canada. In this, for all practical purposes, the United 
States has the right to order or direct and we must obey even if our interests . 
are thereby seriously damaged. Moreover these United States rights are 
enforcible as I have pointed out under the Se wi of article XVI and 
XVIII. B 

In this connection the terms of the preamble to the treaty are most par- 
ticularly dangerous as subordinating Canadian interest to the collective interests 
of the two parties in the basin which are predominantly those of the United 


States. a 
As a further aspect of the provisions in article IV (2) (a) in which h 
8.45 million acre feet of the Canadian storages is allocated to flood control: 


In the course of the treaty negotiations I had an opportunity to advise 
the Canadian negotiators that when at-site power came to be installed at Mica 
and downstream therefrom the allocation of 15.5 million acre feet was excessive 
and damaging to Canadian interests out of all proportion to the benefits created 
downstream. I proposed that it be reduced to 12.5 million acre feet. This 
view was shared by some of the United States technical officers and wa S 
accepted by the negotiators, and this result is reflected in the arrangements for 
“cutback” set out in Annex A, paragraph 7. 


A similar cutback in the 8.45 million acre feet allotted to flood control i 
even more important to Canadian interests. 
al. 


» a: 
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This is 8.45 million acre feet of flood control storage under article IV (2) is 
de up as follows: 


Million 
Storage Class acre-feet 
‘a Mica Creek primary .08 
if High Arrow Ae 3.82 
4 Duncan Lake Pi Peo 
ye Total primary 5.17 
ay" High Arrow secondary .28 
High Arrow natural 3.00 
sub total — 3.28 
Total committed IV (2a) 8.45 


Hy May I mention that the primary role is defined in the International Joint 
_ Commission proceedings. 

AB The source for the figures I have just given is the white paper, pages 144 
o 148, and the report of the Senate hearings at page 54, 

Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, there are certain people talking in this room. 
would suggest that, if they wish to talk, they should go outside. I want to 
ear what the speaker has to say. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt, we have a member of this committee who is 
eing assisted by an interpreter. I might say that it is due to the very great 
indness of the member in question, Mr. Laprise, that we are not suffering the 
convenience and difficulty of consecutive interpretation, which would add 
reatly to the length of the proceedings. I am grateful to Mr. Laprise for the 
ay in which he has co-operated with us. 

However, I would ask members to pay attention to the remarks of Mr. 
indt; and to Mr. Kindt I would say that we have certain French speaking 
embers who do require the services of an interpreter. It would be perfectly 
ir for Mr. Laprise to say, for example, that he should be furnished today with 
good French translation. Unfortunately, we do not have the facilities to make 
at available. 


P Mr. BYRNE: I would like to say to Dr. Kindt that almost the same remarks 
could be applied to cigar smokers! However, I am not making the point. 

_ Mr. McNaucuton: Thus, of the 8.45 million acre feet, without building 
anything, 3.00 are considered to be already in existence in High Arrow as 
natural channel storage, and we receive no payment for this. Of the remaining 
5.45 million acre feet, 5.17 is considered to be “primary storage”, and .28 is 
Classified as “‘secondary”’. 

_ The value of flood protection provided by the 5.17 million acre feet of 
primary storage is $5.7 million per annum, based on $1.38 per acre-foot of 
‘fully effective storage at The Dalles. The Canadian storage is 80 per cent 
effective. Of this amount, one half is payable to Canada. Payment for the 
0.28 million acre feet and other secondary storage is based on 5.7 cents per 
acre foot annually—a quite trivial amount. 

_ There is no apparent reason for committing any primary storage at Mica 
creek, since the 0.08 million acre feet committed could be just as easily handled 
by the 280,000 acre feet in High Arrow which has been assigned as secondary. 

What is the reason for this incongruity? I suggest to you that there are two 
asons: 


1. The inclusion of a token amount of Mica storage commits Mica creek 
the flood control function in controlling flows to the primary objective of 
10,000 c.f.s. at The Dalles, even though it is not needed for that purpose with 
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2. The inclusion of secondary storage in High Arrow subject to annual use 
under article IV (2) (a) establishes the principle that Canadian storage is 
committed to the secondary flood control objective of the United States in 
each and every year, and that this service has been bought and paid for by 
the United States in perpetuity under the payments in article VI. Moreover, this — 
interpretation has been reaffirmed and reinforced by Clause 1 of the protocol. 

Considering for the moment primary storage only, the amount which has 
been added by Canada is 5.17 million acre feet, and at Libby another 1.33 million 
acre feet making a total of 6.50 million acre feet. This is all the storage that 
the United States requires to meet its primary flood control objective, and it 
is all that the United States is prepared to pay a significant price for. 

This 6.50 million acre feet could be provided easily by sequence [Xa with- 
out conflict to power operations, and with a substantially higher return to 
Canada. 

May I mention, Mr. Chairman, that the first diagram shows the sequence 
IXa plan worked out by the International Joint Commission. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreeable to the committee that all diagrams to which 
General McNaughton refers be published in the proceedings? Agreed. 

Mr. McNavuGHTON: With regard to secondary flood control storage, for 
which payment to Canada is based upon only 5.7 cents per effective acre foot, 
I would draw attention to the amounts of this storage which came into the 
calculation of the payment to Canada, which is set out on page 148 of the white 
paper. In particular, 2.92 million acre feet of secondary storage has been assigned 
to Mica creek—bringing the total primary and secondary to 3.0 million acre 
feet at Mica. 

Against this basis for our benefits, contrast our additional obligations set out 
in articles IV (2) (b) and IV (8) of the treaty. Under these articles, as modified 
by the protocol, we have committed in total all storage in Canada, whether 
specifically mentioned by the treaty or not “within the limits of existing facili- 
ties” as may be constructed in the 60 years from the ratification date. With 
respect to Mica Creek, these arrangements would have us accept a token payment 
based on 3 million acre feet in return for giving an ironclad commitment to 
operate up to 11.7 million acre feet on call, or you may find when you come to 
consider the sale agreement that it is possibly more on call. | 

Moreover, this storage can be called upon any time it is thought that flows at 
The Dalles might exceed 600,000 cubic feet per second assuming the use of all 
related storage in the United States. If the United States is content to sustain a 
flow of perhaps 700,000 cubic feet per second, perhaps less, then they can call 
upon all of our storage and use none of their own. The call for Canadian storage 
is based upon an assumption of the use of American storage, not upon its actual 
physical use. ; 

Note that the unit value assigned to secondary is less than 1/10 that made 
to primary. This is because progressive control to below 800,000 c.f.s. requires. 
exceedingly large increments of storage space. It is said that control of a 
flood of 1894 magnitude to 450,000 c.f.s. would require some 70 million acre= 
feet of storage space. Actually the ICREB studies include about 50 million 
acre-feet, as seen from paragraph 236 of the report. In relation to the secondary > 
objective Canada has been indicated as the source of some 23 million acre-feet. 

In the Columbia River Treaty (1961) the specification of the United States. 
primary and secondary objectives, on which these calculations depend, nowhere 
appears. I think that is a most important omission. I do not believe that this 
has been any accidental omission but a deliberate attempt by the United States 
to put over a bargain in which for the capitalized sums stated in article VI (3) © 
the United States would secure full control over the operation of all storage in 
Canada to any degree of flood control objective they might progressively desire 
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_ after 60 years when the limitation of 600,000 c.f.s. given in protocol 1. (1) is 
| _ superseded by the word “adequately” in protocol 1. (2). 
In support of this view, when you come to consider the protocol, you find 
i in clause 1 paragraph (1) that the criteria for operations under IV (2) (b) that 
bl the U.S. secondary objective of control to 600,000 c.f.s. has become the sole 
f objective. 
ite In consequence in place of reducing the amount of secondary as I had 
4 proposed, by some sharp drafting the United States have acquired the use on 
_ demand during the life of the treaty of all existing Canadian facilities including 
_ the 8.45 million acre-feet towards the more extreme secondary objective. 
uth In operations under Article IV (3), that is after 60 years from ratification, 
_ the situation under the protocol is even worse for Canada because clause 1 
4 paragraph (2) of the protocol displaces even the secondary objective, of control 
_ of a flood of 1894 magnitude to 600,000 c.f.s. at The Dalles, by the words ‘“ade- 
quately controlled”. This means practically anything the United States may come 
to wish as they push out into the flood plain of the lower river. 

The servitude on Canada was serious under the treaty as I have been at 
‘pains to point out and explain to Mr. Martin, and he has admitted the cogency 

_ of the warning I have given, but in the protocol he has indeed, in fact, made 
our position very much worse because Article IV (2) includes storage mentioned 

in both (a) and (bd), that is all existing Canadian facilities in the Columbia 
river basin! 

In the International Joint Commission I had advised my United States col- 
leagues that I would most strongly recommend, on the grounds I have outlined 
in the foregoing, against Canada assuming any responsibility for secondary 
flood control at any time. Unfortunately it appears the position on which I based 
my conclusion does not seem to have been understood by the Canadian nego- 
tiators because in the result the small recompense for secondary seems to have 

_been practically eliminated but the extra, and very damaging, commitment 
; has been left in the treaty and now appears in the protocol. In fact under Article 
_IV (2) (6) it has been arranged, I repeat, that during the life of the Treaty all 
_ Canadian storage is under call for the secondary objective, and after the treaty 
under Article IV (3) all Canadian storage is still on call but to such lower 
is objective as may be deemed adequate by the United States. 

May I mention that it is clear that from the United States point of view 
the principal objective of the United States in the current treaty negotiations 
has been flood control, more particularly in the lower basin of the Columbia 
in the Portland vicinity where a spirit of rivalry to King Canute is evident. 

In this connection may I recall again that the unchanged capitalized pay- 
ment for flood control provided for in the protocol is now stated in Canadian 

currency as 69.6 million as of 1 April 1973 (B.G.P. Table 1) with the possibility 
of additional payments for emergency service during the life of the treaty of 
$8 million total (external affairs statement 22 January, 1964, paragraph 6 (d)). 
iq The next two paragraphs are in my text in error. I thought, when I read 
‘them, I had full control of the documents from which these quotations were 
taken. But I found in checking through the manuscript last night that the 
iy documents were really for personal information and until I can communicate 
_with the author, I am in no position to make these statements. I hope later on 
_ to be in a position to do so, when I can do so with further implications. 
lag In my view the increased capital values consequent on extension of devel- 
_Opment should be taken into account, not as capital payments, but in the rate 
of remuneration for damage prevented which should be subject to review 
| €very ten years to reflect the actual values at risk. This is according to the basis 
| established in the International Joint Commission principles. 
As another measure of the value of the flood protection offered by the 
Canadian storages I would mention that a United States authority has stated— 
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and this is the army engineers speaking—that with the storages presently 
existing in the Columbia basin a repetition of a flood of 1894 magnitude could 
cause damage, in a single flood, in excess of $350 million. The International 
Joint Commission report states that the much smaller flood of 1948 actually ; 
did $100 million damage in the United States Columbia basin. 

In the light of this and similar information, which was available in the 
International Joint Commission discussions, as I have said I informed my 
colleagues that I intended to advise that the United States offer of secondary 


| 


x 


should not be accepted because it was quite insignificant in relation to the 
; 


possible damage of Canadian interest in at-site power. 


I repeat this advice to this committee today and I recommend that Cana- 
dian flood control in article 4 (2) (a) be limited to 5.17 million acre feet except 
that if Sequence IXa be adopted then 1.35 million acre-feet would be added to 
replace Libby, making 6.52 million acre feet in all. The objective in all cases to iH 
be control to 800,000 c.f.s. at the Dalles which is the present primary objective. 

Further, I recommend that the remuneration to Canada be on the basis 
of half the damages prevented as proposed by the International Joint Com- 
mission. This is an insurance principle and it should, as well as the exclusion | 
of secondary storage, be applied to all three categories of flood control operation, | 
namely article IV(2)(a) during the life of the treaty article IV (2) (b) for 
emergency during the treaty, and article IV (3) thereafter. ; 


May I say that the various very serious matters which I have brought to 
your attention have in no wise been properly dealt with in the protocol which > 
with the 1961 proposed treaty is under consideration today. I see nothing here 
that I have not already said to the Secretary of State for External Affairs in the | 
formal correspondence between us. 


I would say to you also that the issues I have mentioned are of great impor-_ 
tance because they seriously affect the rights and proper interests of Canada and, | 
should parliament not reject the treaty, decision in these matters will rest with | 
the United States, supported by compulsory international jurisdiction the results | 
of which, most improvidently, will have been accepted in advance, together 
with all the penalties thereby involved—and without any right of appeal. 4 


I now turn to the actual provisions of the protocol itself. 


k 
i 


The Protocol # 
I recommend that you look at this in your copies of the protocol. ‘ 


Clause 1 of the protocol makes reference to article IV (2) (6) and article Iv 
(3) of the treaty. Article IV (2) (b) relates to calls for additional flood protec- 
tion during the life of the treaty and article IV (3) relates to all calls subsequent 
to 60 years after ratification. The calls include amounts of storage allocated to 
protection in the primary objective of control of a flood of 1894 magnitude to 
800,000 c.f.s. at The Dalles and also of such a flood to the secondary objectiv 
of 600,000 c.f.s. 

For the reasons I have given in the first part of this presentation the United 
States invitation to participate in the secondary objective should be rejected. | 

Under paragraph 1 of the protocol the United States would then be | 


| 
entitled to call on Canada for the operation of 5.17 million acre feet (or 6.52 _ 


million acre feet if Libby is not built) together with any additional existing 
facilities to meet the primary objective of control to 800,000 c.f.s. 

The total storage then available to the United States to meet the primary | 
objective will include, in addition to the Canadian storage mentioned above, — 
all related storage in the United States existing and under construction i 
January 1961; also Libby if built by the United States. 
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“Related” is an indefinite term and the storages in question should be 
ned by location and capacity: also as additional United States storage be- 
comes available this should be employed before additional Canadian storage is 


_ From the United States point of view the real cost of the use of Canadian 
_ Storage under the treaty will be a fraction of the consequential costs of United 
States storage in lieu. . 
Protocol clause 1 paragraph 2 relates 
years after the ratification date. 

- ‘It provides that “the United States entity will call upon Canada to operate 
storage under Article IV (3) of the treaty only to control potential floods 
in the United States that could not be adequately controlled by all the related 
storage facilities in the United States”. ‘ 
: This phraseology indicates the magnitude of the flood being considered but 
_it does not instruct precisely that all or any of the related storages in the United 
States are to be operated before Canada is called on to operate Canadian 
| storage. 

y Moreover, certainly no limitation in the use of existing Canadian storage 
is made in the proviso “but in no event shall Canada be required to provide 
ny greater degree of flood control under article IV(3) of the treaty than 
hat provided under article IV (2)? 

Article IV (2) includes (a) 8.45 million acre feet and (b) any additional 
torage in the Columbia river basin in Canada within the limits of existing 


to flood protection subsequent to 60 


It would appear therefore that the United States is free to evade the opera- 
ion of their own storages and to throw the burden on Canada. 


Again related storage should be specified so as to ensure that none is 


__ Adequately controlled is indefinite and should be defined as the objective 
of control of a flood—any flood—to 600,000 c.f.s. at The Dalles. 

Adequately, if not defined, might even be construed to permit the pro- 
gressively greater control which the United States secured under the treaty 
“so as to facilitate the invasion of the flood plain of the lower river, with a 
Mounting responsibility for their protection if they do so. 

i I was responsible for originating the concept of Canada providing flood 
control to help the United States in the event of the forecast onset of a flood 


iy This is a service of immense value and I would support a provision on 
| the lines of International Joint Commission flood control Principle No. 6, 
which has been eliminated from the treaty by the negotiations, with an addi- 
‘tional clause to prevent abuse by imposing a specific minimum charge per 
acre-foot called for; also the provision that Canadian storage is not available 
“until after all storage in the United States has been committed. 

Ng Moreover, I would provide that Canada will not concern herself with any | 
United States objective to achieve control of any flood to a lower flow than the 
present primary United States objective of 800,000 c.f.s. at The Dalles, Oregon. 
a Also, that refill of storage evacuated for flood control is exclusively a matter 
r Canadian decision; after consultation with the United States if you will. 
- 20596—2 
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The concept of referring to the permanent engineering board flood control 
requests made by the United States which may seem onerous to Canada is an 
attempt to bring public opinion to bear on the United States to moderate exces- 
sive demands at a time when very likely there will be acute anxiety in the 
United States. Even if the United States demands are in fact excessive, is it 
wise for Canada to press such opinions in such circumstances? Anyway if 
the United States continue to press the request, it must be honoured by Canada. 
That is, control of what is to be done continues to rest, as in the Columbia River 
Treaty, with the United States. 

What happens if this situation becomes a habit under the stress of anxiety 
created by those citizens of the United States who have invaded the flood plain 
of the lower Columbia? I predict that Canadian interests will continue to be 
submerged—and increasingly forever. For there is no escape once this treaty has 
been ratified by this parliament—the protocol gives Canada no real help 
whatever. 

On the other hand, if Canada should press for reduction in United States 
demands and this is agreed, whether by the permanent engineering board or 
otherwise, and then the actual flood control, perhaps by a change of meteorolog- 
ical conditions, is found to be insufficient and large damage results, then 
Canada, I am sure you will agree, will be in a very invidious position. 

I do not think we should be required to expose Canada to such an unfor- 
tunate situation. I think the treaty should provide that the United States should 
be responsible for any request which they make but that the terms should be 
such as to constitute, consequently, a real deterrent to abuse, not necessarily 
wilful abuse, but to demands promoted by United States public anxiety which 
have become extravagant. 

In saying what I have said to you now, these all were matters which were 
said and argued out—said with the United States member on the International 
Joint Commission—and were all regarded as very reasonable and proper. 


Mr. Herripce: At what time was that? 
The CHAIRMAN: Could we leave the questions until the conclusion? 


Mr. McNavucurTon: I suggest that all this might be achieved by the accept- 
ance of International Joint Commission flood control principle No. 6 with the 
added provision as “the deterrent to abuse” that the United States would make a 
minimum payment for whatever evacuation it may deem wise to ask for ata 
fixed rate per million acre feet, predetermined beforehand, substantially equiva= 
lent to one half the damages to be expected in the forecast flood above the 
primary objective of control to 800,000 c.f.s. Then if half the actual damages 
determined after the event are greater than this, the matter will be settled by 
the United States making a supplementary payment to Canada of the difference. 

Under this proposal the United States would have full responsibility for 
calling for the evacuation they determine to be required. They will need to 
balance the cost against the protection asked for and to take full responsibility 
whether it will suffice or not. fh 

They do not need to call for any protection at all unless they wish; and 
are entirely free to develop other storages in the United States to fulfil their 
special demands, as indeed they should. Actually this is a very equitable 
approach based strictly on actuarial principles of insurance, except that the 
United States is favoured by having the opportunity, in the light of the latest 
meteorological forecasts, of assessing the risk and then calling for the remedial 
action they then deem appropriate. ; 

These are the considerations I put before my United States colleagues in 
the International Joint Commission and they brought surprised acceptance. This 
was later among the matters upset in the negotiators’ discussions when Canac 
was found by their associates to be in the very difficult position of a country 
divided against itself. 
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I do not blame the United States negotiators for taking advantage of our 
unfortunate position, but I do think they were most unwise in the interest of 


_ their own country to build up a real ground for bitterness when our people 
ms awoke to what had been done to their rights. 


i Protocol Clause 2 
Od 


This clause provides that every effort will be made to minimize flood 
damage “both in Canada and the United States” under article IV(2)(b) and 
| article IV(3). It includes any storage in the Columbia river basin in Canada. 
_ That is article IV(2) (a) 8.45 million acre feet as well as any additional storage. 
S| Article IV(2)(b) deals with additional flood control during the period to 

60 years from ratification. The recompense to Canada is $1,875,000 for each of 
the first four calls. 
a Article IV(3) deals with all flood control after 60 years from ratification. 
There is no remuneration to Canada for this service. 
Not mentioned in the protocol is article IV (2) (a) providing for the opera- 
t tion of 8.45 million acre feet, the remuneration for which is presumably included 
_ in the sums stated in article VI(1) but without any Specification of the basis of 
Ni the service to be rendered for these payments. 
iy In no case is specific mention made in the treaty that flood control operations 
_ should be so conducted that flood damage in Canada would be minimized. This 
- would be assumed from a good neighbour and it is implied by article XVIII(3), 
_ but it is preferable to have a specific authoritative interpretation to this effect 
in all cases. 
: The protocol should therefore include article IV (2) (a) as well as article 
IV(2)(b) and article IV(3) mentioned. Not to do so would be to make an 
_ invidious distinction which might be interpreted that under article IV (2) (a) 
_ and article VI(1) the complete service desired by the United States had been 
- bought and paid for and that the United States were therefore under no obliga- 
_ tion in respect to these normal operations to minimize damage in Canada if any 
i disadvantage would result in the United States. It should be noted that under 
_ article VIII(2) Canada would not be able to collect any damages. 
( Protocol clause 3 re exchange of notes under article VIII(1): I will defer 
- comment on this document until later. 
Protocol clause 4: Suspension of article X(1) of the treaty—“east-west 
_ standby transmission”: 
ey The provisions in paragraph (1) and (2) are consequential on the sales 
agreement and are necessary to insure that there would be no liability on Canada 
asserted in the event of the purchase back by Canada of some portion of the 
_ downstream benefits for delivery other than at Oliver. 
Nee It is to be noted that on the conclusion of the 30-year sale period article X 
of the treaty will again be in effect whether Canada wishes delivery at Oliver 
or not, and irrespective of whether the then existing development of the 
' Canadian transmission system requires such assistance or not. 
I recall that Montreal Engineering Company reported to the government of 
_ Canada that this service was not necessary in any event. (Letter 1 March 1963 
in reply to letter 20 February 1963 from J. D. McLeod for T. M. Patterson 
_riticizing the company for providing an opening for a critic by name 
McNaughton). 

i Article X of the treaty should be rejected for the reasons I have given in 
‘part 1 of this presentation. 

It never should have been included in any treaty under any event. 

ii At the very least this article should be restricted to facilities in dependable 
_ Capacity which might be specifically requested by Canada. However it would 
seem that such a provision would be beyond the competence of protocol. In 
_ this connection see United States Senate committee hearings, 8 March 1961, 
-20596—23 
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statement of secretary Udall, page 25, that this arrangement about balances 
the cost to the United States of transmission of the Canadian entitlement in 
downstream benefits to the boundary, a service to which Canada is entitled , 
under the International Joint Commission principles. " 

Protocol clause 5. Benefits from Libby reservoir to power production on 
the West Kootenay in Canada. 

It is asserted that control of historic streamflows of the Kootenay river 
by Libby ‘‘would result in more than 200 MWYears per annum of energy — 
benefit downstream in Canada” as well as important flood control protection 
to Canada. 

I invite attention to the fact that the term “energy benefit” is used; it is 
not energy benefit we want, but firm power. ; 

This statement is not true unless Libby is operated in release and refill 
to provide such benefits. This is undoubtedly of great concern to Canada. , 

However Article XIV (2) (a) quoted in this clause of the protocol merely 
states that the powers and duties of the entities include ‘“‘(a) coordination of 
plans and interchange of information”. Not a word even purporting to endow 
the board with executive authority to order the entities. ‘ 

Moreover Article XIV (2) (kK), which is quoted in subsequent clauses of 
the protocol, defines the duties of the entities as “preparation and implemen- 
tation of detailed operating plans—and, mark these words—that may produce 
results more advantageous to both countries than those that would arise 
from operation under the plans referred to in ‘annexes A and B”. ; 

This means that a modification which would in any way reduce benefits, 
under the treaty, to either party is not within the competence of the entities. 
The consequence is that the entities are unable to implement this amiable con- 
cept of “pie in the sky”. 

The protocol goes on to state that the entities shall—and, mark these words, 
which are in the imperative—pursuant to this article cooperate on a con- 
tinuing basis to coordinate the operation of the dam with the operation of the 
hydroelectric plants on the Kootenay river and elsewhere in Canada, that is 
in “plans and exchange of information”. This is stated specifically to be in 
accordance with Article XII (5) of the Treaty. : 

I would ask you to pay attention to the wording of article XII (5). i 

Article XII (5) provides that if a variation is desired by Canada the 
United States will consider and “if the United States determines that the vari- 
ation would not be to its disadvantage it shall vary the operation accordin etal 

There is no assurance whatever in this for Canada and every likelihood 
that in the operation of Libby the United States will follow both in “release” 
of flow and in “refill” the pattern now in effect on the Pend d’Oreille for maxi- 
mizing system benefits in the United States and under which the firm power 
output. of Waneta is cut to one unit out of four in the late summer. : 

The protocol, I am sorry to say, therefore, adds nothing to Canada’s right } 
on the Kootenay. Indeed, in mentioning the large benefits which might be 
produced by Libby regulation and then continuing to make this regulation, 
as in the treaty, subject to no disadvantage to the United States, the possibility 
of complaint by Canada is foreclosed specifically because we admit the condi. 
tion to which we are to be subject. # 

Protocol clause 6 paragraph (1) is merely a restatement of the right of thi 
parties to divert water for consumptive use. Like the treaty, it does not author- 
ize diversion for a multipurpose use which is the use in which we will be 
particularly concerned. 

Paragraph (2) resolves a doubt in meaning as to whether the sever 
diversions authorized by the treaty would continue after the period specifiec 
It is useful as clearing up this ambiguity in the treaty drafting. ,, 


ay 

Cc 
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This is very objectionable indeed. 
Protocol clause 7 states: “As contemplated by article IV (1) Canada shall 
perate the Canadian storage in accordance with Annex A and hydroelectric 
erating plans made thereunder. Also, as contemplated by annexes A and B 


and article XIV (2) (k) these operating plans before they are agreed to by the 
ntities will be conditioned as follows: —” 


“Contemplated” is an inadequate expression of the right to order the 
peration of the Canadian storage which is vested in the United States by the 
reaty in article IV (1) and annex A paragraphs 5, 6, 7 and 8. This is a specific 
ight of great and far reaching value to the United States which it is not 
hought could be varied by protocol by “conditioning” annexes A and B and 
so article XIV (k) which, as it stands, authorizes the entities to vary the oper- 


However, with this reservation, it is of interest to examine the “condition- 

ng” proposed in the protocol. 

Protocol clause 7 (1) reads “As the downstream benefits credited to the 

anadian storage decrease with time, the storage required to be operated by 

anada pursuant to paragraphs 6 and 9 of annex A will be that required to pro- 

duce those benefits’. 

Note that the reference is to Canadian storage and is not restricted to the 

million acre-feet of Canadian storage named in article II. 

Annex A paragraph 6 requires that the 15.5 million acre-feet of Canadian 

orage be operated to achieve optimum power generation downstream in the 

Mited States until the problem is solved at Mica. 

Annex A paragraph 9 provides “the entities will agree on operating plans 

d the resulting downstream benefits for each year... etc.” 

_ It is evident that this provision is procedural only and subject to Annex A 

paragraph 6 until generation is installed at Mica when it becomes subject to 

Annex A paragraphs 7 and 8. 

‘Note further that the Canadian “entitlement” is not the half share of 

the actual benefits to United States power downstream delivered at the bound- 

“ary as proposed in the International Joint Committee Principles, but a figure 

arrived at by applying the formulae for deductions given in Annex B para- 

aph 3. 

The result is progressively increasing deductions depending on actions 

hich it is open to the United States to take. 

- Protocol clause 7 (1) as it stands might mean therefore that additional 

anadian storage would require to be operated to maintain the level of 

anadian downstream benefits sold on contract for 30 years. 

a It is a physical fact that as the amount of storage operated is increased 

_the incremental benefits decrease. Under the conditions of 1970, for example, 

at the base level of 13.0 million acre-feet, the incremental value per million 

acre-feet of storage is about 200 million watts. At a level of 13.0 = 15.5 == 12815 

million acre-feet the incremental value per million acre-feet has fallen to 
out 50 million watts. | 

- In consequence if a deficiency on the operation of the 15.5 million acre- 

et develops in order to make up a small shortage of power a very large 

hount of additional storage will be required. 
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It is most important therefore that the contract for sale should not — 
commit Canada to deliver amounts of power benefits in excess of those which 
will be available from the Canadian storage of 15.5 million acre-feet. 

Protocol clause 7 paragraph (2) provides for interchangeability between 
the three Canadian storages at the discretion of the Canadian entity. It is 
helpful to the convenience of operation of the Canadian storages and it would 
permit for example at-site generation at Mica for the Canadian load to be — 
protected to some extent by the operation of High Arrow storage for re- 
regulation within the limits of available storage to suit the United States 
load. However this flexibility is strictly limited by the fact that Canada must 
provide regulation at the boundary equal to the total of the 15.5 million acre- 
feet of Canadian storage operated in accord with the criteria in Annex A 
paragraph 7. This view is confirmed by the last sentence of Protocol clause 
7 paragraph (2), 


The manner of operation which will achieve the specific storage or 
release of storage called for in a hydroelectric operating plan consistent 
with optimum storage use will be at the discretion of the Canadian — 
entity. 


There is not much freedom there. 

Further, it must be recalled that with High Arrow regulated for the United 
States load the at-site generation at Murphy will consequently be phased for 
the United States and not for the Canadian load. 

In consequence it is very necessary that studies should be made available 
to establish what actually can be achieved for the United States load by High 
Arrow re-regulation of Mica when Mica is operated for the Canadian load. 

It seems evident that these studies will show that this proposal is far short 
of requirements. ; 

It would seem therefore that it would be preferable, and more equitable 
to both parties, to follow the arrangement I have indicated in the Canadian 
Institute of International affairs article, spring 1963, to base Canadian rights 
on “best use of Canadian flows for the Canadian load and adapt the flows and 
deliveries through an interconnection agreement in which Canada would be 
compensated for any concession made and the net overall benefit to the system 
would be equally divided.” This is the customary practice between utilities. 

Studies of Mica and High Arrow operated to this criteria should also be 
made available. 

I suggest these studies and the ones to the present criteria in annex A (7) 
should be carried out for 1970, 1985 and 1990 forecast load and power supply 
conditions. 

I think this committee should see the results of these studies before any 
further recommendations are made in respect of this matter. 

Protocol Clause 7 (3): It is noted that if the West Kootenay is coordinated 
with Mica, etc., in the Canadian system that this provision will include West 
Kootenay production in the total on which optimum benefits are determined. 

It would seem that much more has been added in the United States so the 
relative weight of Canadian interest in determining optimum system operation 
is lessened. 

It would seem that renewed consideration should be given to the instruc- 
tions by the governments of the United States and Canada under date of 28 and 
29 January 1959 respectively that the consideration should relate “to benefits 
which will result from the cooperative use of storage of waters and electrical, 
interconnection within the Columbia River system”’. . 

Then we would have a precise system and a lot of these problems would 


disappear. i 


i 
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" Protocol Clause 8: This clause substitutes the extension of modified flows 
for the 30-year period beginning July 1928 for the modified flows for the 
20- -year period beginning the same date specified in annex B paragraph 6 as 
Hit ihe basis for the calculation of downstream benefits. 
At my request I was furnished with a copy of the United States publication. 
MN I made a further request that details be worked out to give us the average 
- annual flows along that area with other information. In due course I received a 
photostatic print containing that information. I do not know who sent it to me. 
E i acknowledged receipt but it was not very intelligible because it was almost 
Wedlegible. 
Also at the suggestion of the Department of External Affairs I wrote to 
_ the Bonneville power administration asking for further information on the 
/ subject but, as I expected, I had no reply from that source. 
x I continue in my statement with a table giving information which has been 
_ given to me showing that from the 20 to 30 year period the Kootenay at Libby 
i is increased by about six per cent and the Kootenay lake inflows by about six 
per cent. In respect of the Pend d’Oreille at the border the flows have gone up 
A by ten per cent, but in respect of Mica and Arrow there is practically no change. 
‘ There is a very substantial change in flows in the lower Columbia down below 
‘The Dalles to the extent of some nine per cent. 
It appears that the average annual flows at representative sites in the 
_ respective periods are about as follows: 


, Average Annual Flow in 100 c-f.s. Increase 
River Sites 20-Year Period 30-Year Period Per Cent 
Kootenay Libby 10.3 11.0 + 6 
4 K. Lake 25.6 27.1 eG 
_ Pend d’Oreille Boundary 24.8 OA (ep +10 
~ Columbia Mica 20.1 20.1 et 
a Arrow 38.5 38.9 + 
pa Dalles 162.6 175.0 + 9 


he This result will add slightly to Canadian at-site generation on the West 
ti Kootenay and at Waneta and to the United States generation slightly at Libby 
and substantially on the lower Columbia. 

I think the observation can be made that the greater flows on the United 

States Columbia call for greater use of Canadian storage and results in an 

P increase in the Canadian share of downstream benefits estimated in the Back- 
_ ground Paper, paragraph 8, “at some 500 x 10° KWH or 14 to 18 per cent 
- annually’’. 
t The adoption of the 30-year period accords with the principle that the best 
I ‘Statistical information should be used. 

Clause 9 (1): The specification of PNW area load erg. in both steps II 
and III would not materially alter the difference. 
tt Protocol Clause (9) (2). This repeats the instruction in annex B para- 
graph (2) which reduces the Canadian capacity credit to that for “firm load” 
instead of the very much larger contribution which is achieved in the actual 
_ Operation. 
a It was specifically provided for in the International Joint Commission 
Me rinciples that when the load conditions in the Pacific northwest should 
change capacity credits would become valuable and energy benefits would 
_ become less important. 
Since the Canadian requirement for downstream benefits for many decades 
_ will be for “firm power” there is no objection to this for the calculation of 
: stream benefits. 
ip _ There is an obvious difficulty which occurs although it is not appreciated 
_by a lot of people, however in the actual operation for system benefits the 
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phasing of the releases will largely be determined by the United States load 
and this being out of phase and having a different load shape from the 
Canadian load represents a very serious loss to Canadian at-site generation. 


This should be corrected by changing the criteria in Annex A and adjusting 
the result to satisfy United States needs by an interconnection agreement in 
which Canada would be compensated for losses in meeting United States desires — 
and by sharing equally the benefits; also with exchange of capacity and energy as 
provided in International Joint Commission principles. 


Protocol Clause 10: It is only equitable that pumping power be included — 
at Grand coulee. I always understood it was. It was a surprise to me to find it had } 
been omitted. 


Protocol Clause 11: Adjustment of flood control benefit payments for longer 
period of operation is equitable. 


Protocol Clause 12: The assertion is made that “‘the treaty does not establish — 
any general principle or precedent applicable to waters other than those of i 
the Columbia river basin and does not detract from the application of the- 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 to other waters’. . 

This pronouncement lacks foundation in practice and experience. Sees 
United States Senate committee hearing, 8 March 1961, pages 38 and 40, evidence 
of Kearney of the state department and of White ae was the legal member 
of the United States negotiators. 4 

It is to be noted that for the last decade the United States have consistently 
sought at international conferences related to water in transboundary rivers, 
from Dubrovnik onward, to outmode Article II of the Boundary Waters Treaty 
except that where this principle was of particular advantage to the United States, 
as on the Pend d’Oreille, it has been asserted with the utmost determination, — 
making use of other clauses of the Boundary Waters Treaty as appropriate toe 
reinforce their claim. 


III Comment on “Attachment relating to terms of sale” entered into by 
notes dated 22 January 1964 made pursuant to Article VIII of the 
treaty (1961) and Clause 3 of the protocol (1964) a 

* 
The clauses of the “Attachment” which have particular significance in 
relation to the operation of the Canadian storages or to the remuneration to 
Canada for the Canadian entitlement to a half share of the downstream benefit 
which is to be sold by Canada to the United States for a period of 30 years are: 3 
Clause A.1.(c) provides... if storage ‘not fully operative in accordance. 
with the schedule” and “any detailed operating plan agreed upon in accordance 
with Article XIV (2) (k)... and the Canadian entitlement is thereby reduced, 
the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority shall pay the purchaser an 
amount equal to the cost it would have to incur to replace that part of the 
reduction... the vendees of the purchaser could have used other than costs that 
could have been avoided... Alternatively, the British Columbia Hydro and 
Power Authority may, at its option, supply power... which assures that the 
purchaser receives the capacity and energy... with appropriate adjustment 
to reflect transmission costs in the United States of America, delivery to be 
made when the loss of power would otherwise have occurred’’. 


“The United States entity” before purchasing ‘more costly power from any 
third party” shall use “any available surplus capacity or energy from the 
United States federal Columbia river system... as then applicable’. 


“disagreement” subject to “arbitration... of actual loss incurred”. 
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_ These provisions seem reasonable in a sale agreement, but nevertheless any 
slay in commencement of operation could be very costly to Canada. 
Clause A. 4. provides that 


If, during the period of the sale, there is any reduction in Canada’s 
entitlement to downstream power benefits which results from action... 
pursuant to... Annex A (7)” (the arrangement for cutback of up to 
3.0 million acre-feet in the 15.5 million acre-feet of storage under Article 
II to be operated for power when generation comes to be installed at Mica 
or downstream therefrom) the British Columbia Hydro and Power 
Authority “shall, by supplying power to the purchaser, or otherwise as 
May be agreed, offset that reduction in a manner so that the purchaser 
will be compensated therefor. 


Comment 
| 


By this clause the protocol confirms that the United States has the right 
to the full Canadian entitlement to downstream power benefits which would 
derive from the full continued operation of the 15.5 million acre feet of the 
anadian storage during the 30-year term of sale or if the reduction, recog- 
_hized in the treaty (1961) to be required for the effective operation of Canadian 
neration when installed, is made then the United States is to be compen- 
Sated therefor. In other words, this clause makes it even more difficult to 
bring Mica in due course into effective and efficient operation. 

ae Clause B.1. provides:— 


. .. hydro electric operating plans . . . shall take into account gen- 
erating requirements at-site and downstream in Canada and the United 
States to meet loads. 


I confess I do not understand this provision. 


Note this criteria differs from the criteria in annex A paragraph 
6 which requires operating plan designed “to achieve optimum power 
generation in the United States” and in annex A paragraph 7 “optimum 
power generation at-site in Canada and downstream in Canada and 
the United States of America. 


However at the time of initial filling of the reservoirs there will be no 
site generation in Canada except on the West Kootenay. These plants are 
ected by filling of Duncan so this arrangement may be of some benefit to 
nada. 
q Clause B.1. provides also that 

the dam mentioned in article II(2) (a) [Mica] shall be full to 
15.0 million acre feet by September 1, 1975. 


i Why is this so when Mica is to be operated only to 7.0 million acre feet? 
‘a Is this a notification that Mica has 15.0 million acre feet capacity which 
ee be called upon in flood control operation under article IV (2) (b) or IV(3)? 
my Clause B.2. 

. In event of a breach of the obligation under article IV(6) of the treaty 
pensation to the: United States under article IV(6) shall be “an amount 
al to 2.70 mils per kilowatt hours and 46 cents per kilowatt of dependable 
acity for each month . . . in lieu of the power which would have been 
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forfeited under article XVIII (5) (a)”. These rates are about right for a modern, | 
highly efficient plant, and I think they are quite reasonable. i 

Alternatively Canada has the opportunity to supply energy and capacity 
together with the appropriate adjustments to reflect transmission costs in the 
United States delivery to be made when the loss would otherwise have 
occurred. ‘ 

Note: This would seem an idle privilege, for, except on the West Kootenay, 
there will be no generation in Canada or transmission lines to the boundary at 
the time when the Canadian storages are first being filled. 

Clause B.3 states that a diminution of benefits attributable to a failure 
to comply with paragraph A.1(a), which is a schedule for commencement of 
operation of the Canadian storages, or A.2, which deals with maintenance and 
operation of the treaty storages in accordance with the treaty, shall constitute 
“a breach of the treaty by Canada”. Article XVIII(5) provides for a penalty 
by forfeiture of downstream benefits for an equivalent period to the interrup- 
tion, and the exculpatory provisions of article XVilI—that is, freeing from 
blame—do not apply. 

It would seem that Canada would then be subject to an unlimited liability 
for any resulting “injury, damage or loss”, as provided by article XVIII(2), 
except that compensation or replacement of power as specified in paragraph 
A.1.(c) by Canada shall be accepted by the United States as complete satis- 
faction. 

Article XVIII of the 1961 treaty limited the obligation of Canada, (a) for 
delay in the commencement of full operation to forfeiture of benefits for an 
additional period equivalent to the delay, and (b) for any other breach caus- 
ing loss of power benefits to the loss of revenue from the sale of the power. 
I have always had some anxiety over the word “revenue”. Is it revenue at 
wholesale rates or is it revenue at retail rates? There is a vast difference, a 
difference running into scores of millions of dollars. 

It would seem that under the provisions of the “sale” that failure to 
complete the Canadian dams on schedule and to continue their operation for 
any reason, culpable or not, will involve Canada in serious and continuing 
penalties far beyond those imposed by article XVIII of the 1961 treaty. ; 

According to the proposals made by British Columbia, High Arrow dam 
is to be built at a site where rock for foundations is available for a small part 
only of the length of the dam and for the major part it will rest on permeable 
gravel a thousand feet or more in depth. j 

The stability and safety of such a structure under design flood conditions 
gives reason for anxiety. What responsibility will Canada bear if such a 
catastrophe should occur? We have not even had a direct report on thes o 
matters from consultants who are responsible to Canada; and there is no 
indication that we will ever have one. x 

Section B, paragraph 3 speaks of failure to provide the power benefit sold 
or to pay the compensation in lieu thereof as constituting a breach of the treaty 
by Canada—and I emphasize the words “by Canada”. It does not mention that 
destruction of the dam, either by act of God or failure owing to improper 
design, would be exculpatory; and so the payments for damages either in power 
or in United States funds at the valuations specified would run on until the 
works were replaced. o 


This might prove to be a very long time. The question of the nea 


or propriety of Canada accepting or permitting a province to undertake such 
an unlimited commitment is a matter of very serious concern to the parliament 
of Canada. ay 

In the report of October 19, 1961, High Arrow is credited with 484 megawa 
benefit. At the wholesale rates—if they are wholesale rates—specified at 7 
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er cent load factor this would involve a cost to Canada of 484,000 times $22.9 
or $11.0 million per year of interruption. Note that at retail rates—which are 
not applicable—the cost will be several times greater. Note also that there is no 
provision for limiting or terminating the payments if prolonged difficulties are 
encountered in construction or repair. 

Clause B.4 provides that for any year in which Canada’s entitlement to 
_ downstream power benefits is sold in the United States, the United States 
: entity may decide the amount of the downstream power benefits for purposes 
_ connected with the disposition thereof in the United States. 

ih It is evident that the actual downstream power benfits in the United States 
may considerably exceed those calculated under the treaty articles IV, V and 
_ VII, and annex A and annex B; and also in the arrangements for implementation 
_ —article XIV more particularly. 

in For example the negotiators’ report of October 19, 1961, shows the benefits 
in 1970 from the three Canadian storages as 1,142 megawatts per year in the 
_ United States as compared with Canada, 763 megawatts per year, a difference 
of 379 megawatts. 

J During the negotiations the United States asserted and maintained the 
right to withdraw saleable secondary and to firm it with Canadian storage for 
their own account. The Canadian negotiators in order to make the division 
appear nearer to a 50/50 sharing made a different explanation. 

ste On other points also once a bargain is struck for the sale of all—and I 
underline the word “all”—Canadian benefits these differences become meaning- 
f less because the United States is in full control of the determination and alloca~ 


_tion of benefits to power of every sort. 


Ki 


Hy, It is very probable that the total benefits secured by the United States 
May considerably exceed in amount and in value the allocation on which the 
quantities in the Canadian entitlement have been based. 

Once the treaty and protocol have been ratified there is nothing which can 
_ be done because the Canadian entitlement under article V is not the half share 
of the downstream benefits of whatever sort proposed in the International Joint 
Commission principles, but the much smaller amount determined under article 
VII which brings in annex B and the arbitrary deductions in annex B, paragraph 
3. Similarly in respect to at site generation, the contribution to the Canadian 
load is not that produced by a best use of storage for Canada but the much 
smaller amount when outflows from the Canadian storages are regulated by the 
criteria in annex A designed to achieve optimum power generation in the system. 
Mr. Chairman, the foregoing, including the articles in the International 
Journal and the observations which I have in my correspondence with Mr, 
_Martin—which is all consistent with what I have said to you here today— 
¢ xpress the opinions, the doubts and the anxieties which I have formed on the 
Biers discussed as a result of the studies I have made of the Columbia River 
_ Treaty, the protocol and the sales agreement. 

n In the other papers I have drawn attention—very comprehensively, 
I think—to the difficulties which I and others have found and the dangers 
which we feel exist. I hope to be able to answer any questions any member 
‘Might wish to ask me. 

: Furthermore, I would like to say what I have already said to the Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, that after the most careful consideration of the 
protocol, I do not believe it has added anything to the treaty which was made 
before in regard to security and advantage to Canada. The difficulties present 
‘in the treaty of 1961 are still present and, in some cases, they are present in 
exaggerated form. 

| _Mr. Byrne: We have agreed that the diagrams will form part of the 
Bey ession and appear in the record. 


Ve 
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The CHAIRMAN: We have agreed that all diagrams to which the general 
has referred will be published in our proceedings. 

Mr. ByrNE: Some confusion may be caused if these maps appear in the 
record in the form in which they appear here, particularly in respect of 
the “Canada plan” and the “treaty plan”. I believe these will give rise to 
some wrong conclusions. 

The “Canada plan” may be a plan which may be presented by the govern- 
ment. Would that not more appropriately be called sequence IXa or the 
“McNaughton plan”? 

The CHAIRMAN: General McNaughton, can you answer that? 

Mr. McNavucutTon: I will be very glad to answer Mr. Byrne. 

A rose by any other name will smell as sweet. I have no objection to any 
name you care to give it as long as it is identified with the plan I have been 
proposing and supporting—a plan which even the severest critics and the 
strongest supporters of the treaty recognize as giving the maximum power. 

Mr. Byrne: It could, then, more appropriately be named the iMcNaueha 
plan” could it not? 

Mr. McNaucuHtTon: I feel complimented, Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. ByRNE: Who was the artist who made the diagrams? . 

Mr. McNaucHTon: What we have brought out here is the initial plan 
supported by Mr. Fulton and by everyone. ; 

Mr. Byrne: But that is not my guestion, general. My question was simply: ‘ 


who designed the plan? Who was the artist? I 
Mr. McNauGutTon: The plans were made by Engineering and Contract. 
Record at my request. > 
Mr. Byrne: I would like to take a look at the so-called “Canada plan”, 
and in particular at Arrow lakes. : 


The water surface at the present time would be something in the neighbour= 
hood of 102,270 acres. The reservoir contemplated would be 129,270 acres, 
which means that there would be a flood area of some 27,000 acres, which is 
about a quarter of the existing lake. Would you not agree, then, that on the 
so-called “treaty plan” there is a slight exaggeration in the size of the flo 
area? 

Mr. McNaucuton: No, Mr. Byrne, there is not an exaggeration. sorlg 
you will agree that the lake is part of the reservoir area. The actual area which 
you are putting under flowage, and which you are putting to very serious 
disadvantage by this 46 feet up and down, includes the lake. The total is 
130,000 acres approximately, which is substantially in proportion to what was 
done by the draughtsman. 

Mr. Byrne: It is only 27,000 acres more than is shown on the Canada 
plan map. In looking at the two, would one not draw the conclusion that the 
one on the treaty plan was slightly exaggerated in area? 

é 


Mr. McNaucutTon: Let me assure you that it is not exaggerated, be- 
cause I had this thing checked, and it is approximately correct. 5 


Mr. Byrne: This one must be smaller than the other appears to be. 


Mr. McNavucHuton: The Bull river-Luxor has 97,000 acres in it, while 
Dorr has 17,000. There is one slight error in the drafting, and that is the lo- 
cation of Dorr. No, I see it has been corrected. Dorr is below the confluence of 
the Elk and the Bull with the Kootenay. It is all right. 

_ Mr. Davis: I think the actual increase in the area resulting from the 
flooding of the Arrow lakes is in the order of 25 per cent. If one runs a plani- 
meter around the Arrow lakes, would one not get an increase of between 200 
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300 per cent? I think Mr. Byrne is suggesting that the maps as reproduced 
the record would give a wrong visual impression of the amount of flooding. 
_ Mr. TurRNER: Might I suggest to the committee that these diagrams in- 
cluded in the appendices for this committee are not drawn to scale because on 
he basis of evidence we have received the so called Canada plan results in 
the flooding of 86,600 acres, while the treaty plan results in the flooding of - 
27,000 acres. That certainly is not reflected in the blue colour of the flooding 
areas on these two charts. Are these drawn to scale? 

_ Mr. McNavucuton: They are not intended to be drawn to scale. No. They 
are just sketches. 

i. The CHAIRMAN: The general indicates that they are just sketches? Is that 
correct? 

4 Mr. Ryan: Could the committee request that these diagrams be marked 
in the committee proceedings as being not drawn to scale? 

a Mr. McNaucHTon: We would be glad to have them checked and redrawn 
if necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed? 

Mr. Byrne: I think it would be well to do so. I am confused. 


r Mr. Turner: If these diagrams are to be included in the committee pro- 
ceedings, I would like them to be marked and to say that they are not drawn to 
scale. 


__ Mr. Byrne: The suggestion is that they be redrafted to scale. I think that 
ould be better. 


Mr. Davis: I think it would be preferable if they were redrawn to scale. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable to you? 


Mr. Turner: That is agreeable to me, if it is understood that these dia- 
‘ams as set out be not included in the brief. 


_ Mr. Davis: One of the principal. features of the McNaughton plan is 
that there will be no Libby project, and that the upper Kootenay waters 
would be diverted through the mountain trench into the upper Columbia. 
e have heard evidence to the effect that under the McNaughton plan the 
der of flooding would be twice as much as the order of flooding under the 
ireaty plan. Would you care to comment on the extent of flooding in Canada as 
between the two plans? 


rt] 

The CHarrman: Perhaps it would be useful for the record if we indicated 
therein that General McNaughton is being assisted by Larratt Higgins, and 
James Ripley. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Could we have an 
entification of these assistants, and be told what their positions are? 


_ The CuairnMAN: Perhaps while the general is getting this material ready, 


fr. Higgins would be good enough to indicate for us his own qualifications. 
_ Mr. Larratt Hiacins: (Economist, The Hydro Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario): Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am here, as you 
have read, today in an individual capacity. I have been interested in the 
lumbia treaty for a number of years, stemming from my association with 
neral McNaughton and with other members of the government in 1958. 


_ The Cuartrmawn: I think the question was about your qualifications, Mr. 
ggins. 

rh Mr. Hiccrns: I am an economist. I hold degrees from the University of 
ronto, and Cambridge University in England. I have worked in the elec- 
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work, and during my time in Ottawa, been exposed to problems of operating 
under international water treaties. This accounts for both my interest and 
my qualifications. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now what about your colleague? 


Mr. James RipLey (Editor, Engineering and Contract Record Magazine): 

I am a registered professional engineer of the province of Quebec and I am a 
graduate of McGill University and Harvard University, and I am a member of 
the Engineering Institute of Canada. My present position is that of editor of 
Engineering and Contract Record Magazine, and I have been in this capacity 
through the past three years. I have conducted a study of the Columbia river 
problem and published one report of it. A second part of that report will be 
published later on this month. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 


Mr. TuRNER: Since your graduation and your assumption of the duty of 
editor, what did you do professionally? vi 

Mr. Riptey: Mainly construction work; I have been involved in con= 
struction in connection with the Rideau canal waterway operation, and part 
of my work at Harvard was to make some economic studies of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Immediately prior to this job I worked for McGraw-Hill in New 
York in a similar role studying the implication of large construction projects on 
the American economy, and I have performed similar functions for Engineer- 
ing and Contract Record Magazine. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Now, General McNaughton. 


Mr. LEBOE: Maybe we could decide when we shall meet again, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have a notice which has been distributed pursuant to 
the announcement made some days ago that we would be meeting tomorrow 
at ten o’clock unless the committee has any other recommendations in respect 
of this evening. 4 


Mr. McNauGHTon: In storages and water calculations we are concerned with 
the water surface areas, and those are the figures I have here. Under the treaty 
the water surface area in the reservoirs would be 147,600 acres; and under 
sequence IXa the water surface area would be 114,000 acres; and the reason 
why the storage is substantially the same in both the treaty and [Xa sequence is 
that the depth of the flowage in the valleys is very much deeper. 


Mr. Davis: We have heard evidence to the effect that additional acreage of 
flooding under the treaty project is less than half of the flooding which 
would occur under the sequence IXa. % 


Mr. McNavucuton: I think that would be just about the figure. From the 
information I had when I made a careful study of it when I was in the Inter= 
national Joint Commission I am satisfied that the disadvantageous impact on 
Canada through the use of the High Arrow, for example, has many times the 
disadvantages of the use of storages in the sequence IXa plan. The reason for 
this of course, it seems to me, is that when you go to an extra elevation of 46 
feet under the treaty plan—and I have said this to the committee on previous 
occasions—what you do is to extinguish civilization in the whole area, because 
there is no place in the vicinity for the people to go. as 


There is no place in the vicinity for the people to go; they have to be 
moved away. These communities have been there for a very long time; it is a 
very old and settled part of the country. These communities are to be broly 
up. I admit in the short term view there is a plausible case which has be 
made to the effect that these people might be made to suffer for the greater 
good or for the greater number; but I submit that is immoral in this cam 
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because from the destruction of a group of people—their habitations and the 
_rest of it—there is only a transient advantage to Canada. 
Ue The downstream benefits are of value for a very short period of time. The 
flood control benefits we would be providing the United States are equally 
transient; they disappear if we allow ourselves to be put under servitude 
forever, which of course we must not do. I think everybody who dealt with the 
matter and knows about it is convinced that the High Arrow dam, by the 
_ time the treaty is over, is of no value at all to Canada. It has no value to 
_ Canada now except to get some money out of the United States; that is all. 
On the other side, the storages are of continuing value. There is a very definite 
ae that the people who are there, like the people with whom I had to 
; ‘deal in respect of the St. Lawrence, actually can be benefited without hurt to 
: _ anybody. They can be given a better opportunity for life. We have several 
_ hundred thousand acres of irrigable land capable of forage crops in the Upper 
Kootenay. If we could provide irrigated water, we have a good basis for a 
_ stock industry. Today, in Windermere and the other areas, they are only on a 
_ subsistence basis. From the point of view in respect of which you are speaking 
it is far better we should take the real value into account and not take acre 
for acre. In the case of High Arrow it is destructive and in the case of the 
Kootenays it is perverse. 


he Mr. Davis: General McNaughton, you acknowledge there is roughly twice 
-as much flooding under the McNaughton plan, but more power is produced in 
Canada as a result of that plan. We have heard evidence to the effect that 
roughly 10 per cent more power would be made at site in Canada. Have you 

any comment on that? 

a Mr. McNaucGuHTOoN: Yes, I have comment. 


; Mr. BREWIN: Could we have the general’s comment tomorrow? It is six 
_oclock. I am sure this is something on which he would like to expand for us. 
Mr. McNaucutTon: I would love to answer that question. Mr. Davis spoke 
of the fact that sequence IXa would produce 10 per cent more power. Those 
calculations are made with reference to the very early phases of the whole 
system. When you come to consider the later phases, running on into their life 
‘in that region, you will find that with flexibility which sequence IXa gives 
over the control of power and particularly in respect of the possibilities of 
development of the capability of the great plants to be built on the Columbia, 
the real values to Canada are not in the treaty and are not in the I.C.R.E.B. 
“report, because those reports dealt with the earlier phase. The real value goes 
on and on and on increasing. That is what we think should not be surrendered; 
and we think that we should not be inhibited from obtaining those values in 
_ the future. 
. The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, is it agreed we meet at 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning? 


i Agreed. 
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the Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Brewin, Byrne, Cadieux (Terrebonne), Cameron 
Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, Deachman, Dinsdale, © 
Fairweather, Gelber, Groos, Haidasz, Herridge, Kindt, Klein, Leboe, Macdonald, 
MacEwan, Matheson, Nesbitt, Patterson, Pennell, Pugh, Ryan, Stewart, Turner, 


Willoughby— (27). 


____In attendance: General the Honourable A. G. L. McN aughton; Mr. Larratt 
| Higgins, Economist, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario; Mr. James 
Ripley, Editor, Engineering and Contract Record Magazine. 


The Chairman presented the Fifth Report of the Sub-Committee on Agenda 
d Procedure, dated April 20, 1964, which recommended as follows: 


1. That the undermentioned organizations or individuals, who have 
requested that they be heard by the Committee, be notified that the 
Committee is prepared to hear them on the dates mentioned below: 


Friday, May 1st 


United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
District 5 Council, Toronto 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Toronto 


Monday, May 4th 
British Columbia Federation of Labour, Vancouver 


Thursday, May "7th 

R. Deane, P. Eng., Rossland, B.C. ; Mr. John Hayward, represent- 

ing the Columbia River for Canada Committee, Vancouver, B.C. 
Thursday, May 14th 


Representatives of the Government of the Province of Sas- 
katchewan 


2. That the Hon. Davie Fulton, who has accepted the Committee’s. 
tentative invitation to appear, be invited to attend on Monday and 
Tuesday, May 11th and 12th. 


On Motion of Mr. Herridge, seconded by Mr. Cadieux (Terrebonne), the 
eport was approved. 


_ The members resumed questioning of General McNaughton. 


_ During the meeting the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Nesbitt, took the Chair. 
At 1.00 p.m., the Committee adjourned until Wednesday, April 22, 1964, 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
TUESDAY, April 21, 1964 


The (CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen I see a quorum. 
. I should like to present to this committee the fifth report of the subcom- 
mittee on agenda and procedure, 


(see minutes of proceedings, page 323) 
Perhaps I could have a motion in connection with this report? 
Mr. HerRIpGE: Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of this report. 
Mr. Capieux (Terrebonne): I second the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: All those in favour? 
I declare the motion carried. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, was there 
not another decision made last night with regard to the hearings today, that we 
would only sit during one period? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron, it is my understanding that we would ask 
General McNaughton to sit until 12.30 or 1 o’clock, whichever is convenient, 
but that we would not impose upon him any additional hearings this afternoon 
or this evening. That recommendation was not incorporated in the minutes. 
Would the members of this committee be agreeable to that suggestion. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, so long as that is 
understood. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
We shall now resume questions. I have on my list the names of Mr. Davis 
followed by Mr. Brewin and Mr. Turner. 


Hon. A. G. L. McNaucuton: Mr. Chairman, I have some information to give 
and I think it might be convenient to present it at the beginning of this meeting. 
_ Perhaps I may be allowed to give that information? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


| Mr. McNaveuton: Mr. Chairman, you will recall that during our discussions 
yesterday attention was drawn to the relative size of the High Arrow and the 
_ Bull-Luxor reservoirs. 


Mr. ByrNE: Mr. Chairman, I am sure the general may remain seated. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. McNaucuton: Thank you very much. Yesterday attention was given 
to the relative size of the High Arrow and the Bull river-Luxor reservoirs, and 
to the map displayed on the wall which was not to scale. That map has been 
taken away to be drawn to scale for your use later on. 

In the meantime we obtained the respective volumes of the international 
Columbia river engineering board report which I have here this morning along 
with maps of these reservoirs which have been photostated. They are to identical 
Seale and I shall present copies to you this morning. We have a number of 
copies for the members of this committee. Perhaps they should be distributed 
at this time. Mr. Ripley, would you undertake to distribute those copies to the 
|members, please? 
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We have also been able to get from the I.C.R.E.B. report the reservoir area: 
in acre feet, the acreage of land which will be submerged, and also the acreage of 
the swamp that would be submerged. I would like to read these figures into the 
record if I may. : 

The High Arrow reservoir area is 130,000 acres, and the Libby reservoir | 
occupies 17,000 acres in Canada. The Dorr reservoir occupies roughly 17,000 
acres and the Bull river-Luxor reservoir occupies 97,000 acres. Those figures 
relate to reservoir areas. The total of these areas in the treaty project is 148,000 | 
acres, and in respect of sequence IXa it is 114,000 acres. From the point of 
view of reservoir area the Arrow lakes requires 34,000 additional acres of lang 
for reservoir area. 

In respect of land submerged, at High Arrow it is 27,000 acres; the Libby 
proportion being 14,000; the Dorr proportion is 14,000 and the Bull river-Luxor 
proportion is 69,000. That means that the total regarding the treaty project of | 
land submerged is 41,000, whereas the total in respect of sequence IXa is 
83,000 making a Hmaraiee of an additional 42,000 acres required for the 
sequence [Xa plan for the treaty project. | 

I shall not give the figures in respect of swamp because that is land 
which is of no value to anyone in any event. | 

Among the other important aspects of the matter is the fact that between 
the Libby extension and the High Arrow project there are 2,300 persons who | 
have to be displaced, whereas in respect of the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor project | 
the final figure given in the I.J.C. report is 1,580. This means there are 751 | 
more people to be displaced under the treaty than in the case of sequence IXa._ 

Mr. Chairman, I think those are the factual figures which were called ca 
in argument yesterday, and which are, because we have not a final plan in| 
respect of the recent assessments, the best figures that are obtainable at this 
time. 


Mr. Davis: General McNaughton, yesterday we were referring to this! 
matter of the extent of flooding and I think you will agree that we were| 
primarily concerned with the new acreage to be flooded rather than the | 
existing acreage covered by the Arrow lakes. You have given figures this 
morning to the effect that the new acreage flooded under the treaty will be 
of the order of 41,000 acres, and I must say that figure agrees very closely 
with earlier evidence in our proceedings before this committee. You also 
indicated the new acreage to be flooded under the McNaughton plan would be. 
of the order of 83,000 acres, so that the highly generalized statement that the | 
treaty would flood roughly half as much new acreage as the McNaughton plan | 
is correct or, conversely, that the McNaughton plan would cover approximately 
twice as much new acreage; is that correct? 


Mr. McNAauGHTON: Perhaps I may be allowed to answer Dr. Davis’ ques 
tion. This is an interesting example of the care which must be exercised when | 
you apply statistics without any specific values of units with which you are} 
dealing. Dr. Davis has said that we should exclude the water area of the 
Arrow lakes in any comparison. I do not contend for one moment that the area 
of the Arrow lakes in this comparison should be given the same unit value} 
as the land which is to be submerged, but I would remind the committee that 
one of the great values of the Arrow lakes arises from the point of view of 
the tourist industry. If we are to use 46 feet of area in addition to that covered 
by the Arrow lakes we will destroy all the resources along the beach. 
reservoirs are to be operated every year to a complete draw down so that 
will have a variation in level from the normal down to a level some 46 f 
lower. In addition we will have the ordinary flood waters on top of that 
contend with, so the Arrow lakes area will lose a great deal in respect of 


tourist value. You cannot write that value off in these comparisons. I am not 
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ng this should be written off acre for acre or anything of that sort, but to 
ke an intelligent comparison of value you must arrive at a unit cost. 

_ In arriving at a unit cost let me repeat what I said in my evidence yester- 
| day, and I feel very intensely about this subject. The flooding of 46,000 acres 


is When considering the Dorr-Bull river projects and the value of the 
community life that will be destroyed we must keep in mind the indication 
that the unit values of the properties further north, where the climate is not 
the same as in the High Arrow area because it is further north, are certainly 
“not as high. 

; The other advantage is that, according to what agriculturalists have told 
us, there is a good prospect that some 300,000 acres within reach of the reser- 
‘voirs—that would be along lake Windermere—are entirely suitable from the 
‘point of view of climate and land for forage crops, and with the establishment 
of forage crops we might be able to develop a cattle industry in that territory. 
This might create profitable employment for the people who would be dis- 
placed. In other words, they will be moved out of the low valleys where con- 
ditions are not too good in any event and given an opportunity—much as we 
ro on the St. Lawrence—to move away from the restricted ground that would 

be submerged into a new environment where they might prosper. 


Mr. HerRIDGE: General McNaughton, I think you inadvertently said “High 
Arrow” when you commenced your statement instead of the upper valley. 

4 Mr. McNaucuton: May that be corrected, please. It is the upper part of 
which I have been speaking. 

' In the end we are going to have a number of power plants along that 
‘section. There can be a plant at Luxor and another at Calamity curve, if we 
get the greater water supply, and of course at Mica where there is inevitably 
a great deal of secondary power available. That power is in close vicinity and 
could be turned on for pumping purposes at very low cost. In fact I would 
recommend that as part of the rehabilitation program, which can be done 
without great cost to anyone else, a guarantee should be given for low cost 
pumping from the reservoirs to this new land and promotion of new industry 
“at a perfectly legitimate cost. 

: I think I have answered your point that you cannot take these figures 
and statistics without taking individual values into account. 


_ The CHarrman: I wonder if I could ask members of the committee and 
also witnesses to recognize that we do only have a certain length of time for 
every member. I would therefore ask that the members ask specific questions 
and that, if possible, the witnesses endeavour to answer specific questions 
because these answers are taken into consideration by the committee with 
many other specific questions and answers. I suspect that if we roam over too 
wide a field we will never get to a number of other members of the committee 
“who are very anxious to question our important witness. 


_ Mr. Davis: I think the committee would agree that land values are 
Important and that the costs of expropriation should always be included. Could 


it 
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General McNaughton compare the cost of the High Arrow project, including 
expropriation costs on the one hand, with the cost of the Bull river-Luxor, 
plus the Dorr development which he advocates in the East Kootenay? 


Mr. McNaucuton: Dr. Davis has posed a question for which basic infor- 
mation is not now available. We do know the results of the land estimation, 
the flowage costs that were worked out by the international Columbia river 
engineering board in close association with various departments in the British 
Columbia government—those figures are available. While there is no doubt 
that those costs have been revised, the information is not public and certainly 
is not known to me, although I have tried throughout the years to keep close 
track of the indications and changes in values. 

When we come to the Arrow lakes, while we have not yet been given a 
specific figure, we have been given some indications in the evidence already 
presented to this committee by Mr. Williston who was one of the ministers in 
charge of the matter. We know that, having taken a second look at what needs 
to be done in the way of rehabilitation in that area, the costs are running to 
very high figures. We know from the hearings that were conducted by Mr. 
Paget that, for instance, a navigation lock had to be built to provide the facil- | 
ities which were guaranteed Celgar when they built their big plant below the 
site of the Arrow dam. We know that there are extensive costs to be incurred 
in the interest of the clearing of the foreshore and the removal of stumps and 
so on so that the properties are not depreciated more than is possible, and 
there is also the question of the rehabilitation of the fisheries. It seems to me | 
that the more these figures are looked at the more the cost will go up. I do | 
not think any statistical figures have much meaning. Again it is a question of 
unit values, unit costs, and in the case of High Arrow the introduction of a 
number of services which were not a necessary part of flowage in the days 
when the I.C.R.E.B. made the report. | 


Mr. Davis: We have evidence that High Arrow will cost an estimated 
$130 million, including expropriation. Would it be correct to say that the 
McNaughton plan in replacing the High Arrow project with the Bull river- 
Luxor-Dorr combination would be making an expenditure in excess of $200 
million? ; 

Mr. McNAuGHTon: I have not made an estimate of the whole International 
Joint Commission sequence IXa in comparison with the treaty because sequence 
IXa is a completely self-contained sequence right through to the last works 
that are needed to be put in. The estimates lay emphasis on the importance of 
the complete plan. Those are the figures which I have worked out and have kept 
up to date. In the case of High Arrow, with the information which has become 
available, it has been incorporated in the comparative plan in the International 
Joint Commission report which is very close to sequence VII if it is fully devel- 
oped. I can give you the estimated costs of those with the latest figures available. 
I would be glad to give them to you. 


Mr. Davis: I would like to get the costs of the projects in the mountain 
trench which the McNaughton plan involves. : 


Mr. McNaucurton: I do not have the particular plans. I have it worked out 
by the sequence of development of the plans step by step, phase to phase, but be 
will give the investment cost of sequence VII to completion. It will cost $948 | 
million. And sequence IXa to completion will cost $960 million, which gives a_ 
figure in favour of sequence VII of about $12 million, and that is before theré © 
has been any allowance made for the flood control benefits which might come in. — 

Now, when you come to operating costs, on the basis given in the I.C.R.EB. | 
report with 53 per cent interest and so on, it is the same for both, the identical - 
same basis, but the benefits to accrue—the flood control benefits being in accord — 
with the recommendations of the International Joint Commission and with 


A 
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"International Joint Commission principles—have an annual cost of 61.1 million 
for sequence VII, and $61 million for sequence IXa, so you see they are very 
close together. 

a But here I want to draw to attention the importance of the fact that 
_ according to the International Joint Commission in sequence VII you would get 
about 2,075 megawatts of average annual output, and in sequence IXa you 
would get 2,559 megawatts, which is a difference of just under 500,000 or one 

half a million kilowatts which, you will agree, is of very considerable value. 


Mr. Davis: You have told us now that the McNaughton plan would cost 
more in terms of capital outlay than the treaty plan, and that investments in 
Canada would be greater. 

Mr. McNaucHrTon: Twelve million dollars. 


Mr. Davis: The cost would be about 400 to 500 odd for all the projects in 
the McNaughton plan, I mean, between $400 and $500 million. 


Mr. McNaAucGHTON: No. The cost of sequence IXa and the cost of sequence 
VII carried to complete development as proposed would be $948 million as com- 
pared with $960 million. There is a difference of $12 million. 

Mr. Davis: I would like to narrow it down to a comparison between the 
treaty plan and comparable projects. The treaty plan includes High Arrow, 
Mica, and Duncan while your plan would include the Bull river, Luxor, Mica 
and Duncan. The treaty plan involves an investment of around $410 million, and 
if you include the Bull river, Luxor and High Arrow the investment would be 
higher. 

Mr. McNaucuTon: Dr. Davis is dealing with an interim development. I 
have pointed out from the very beginning that the first thing we do to get 
settled in this matter is to plan and carry out complete development, and while 
I can pick out figures from these tables which I have to answer that question, it 
would take me a little while and I do not want to answer it because we are 
considering the whole future not an interim plan. 

We must consider the whole plan, and that, I may say in passing, is one 

of the tremendous disadvantages of the treaty plan, as it takes no proper stock 
of the future of this country, whereas the sequence IXa gives us an opportunity 
in the years to come to realize great additional benefits which are not included 
in those benefits which I have mentioned here, and which give us the use of 
hydroelectric generation as compared with thermo and atomic energy and so on. 
These values can be enormously important but unfortunately they are not 
reflected in the information being put before this committee. I am not in a 
position to give the details of them. There is nobody who has got access to 
the information, which has been put together perhaps by the British Columbia 
Hydro and others who will know that information. But we have general 
information from responsible authorities not only in the United States but in 
the experience of system operation where hydro can be introduced, and it has 
changed the role in the United Kingdom, in France, and other places, and it 
Shows that the unit value of the project when you come to peaking is multiplied 
tenfold perhaps. 
We do not get those plans. We are embargoed from them. There is no 
defence to say that in the treaty you reserve the position that after 80 years 
you can take the treaty plan and convert it into, what Dr. Davis calls, the 
McNaughton plan. I have never given it the name of McNaughton plan. That 
plan is the work of a lot of people, and I have never arrogated it to myself. 
A lot of other people were involved, and when I do not use or put my name 
to it, it does not mean that I am not competent in respect of it. But I do not 
think that is the way to put it. It should be called sequence IXa. 

In sequence IXa we retain vital elements. We control the outflow of the 
Kootenays right in Canada, where they are held with certainty for the benefit 
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of Canadians in oncoming generations. What we do in the treaty is this: we 
have made provisions that after 20 years we can take one and one half million, 
and after 80 years we can raise this figure to five or six million acre feet of 
diversion; but that is a fantasy, because while we have a right in the treaty 
versus the United States to do it, as I say, this is not, when dealing with the 
United States, the right to do a thing. It is the exercise, which makes two 
different kettles of fish. 4 
The truth is that the moment this development starts, we are going to 
put ourselves in the same difficulties that the United States put themselves 
into in the basin south of us namely, they went ahead with their at site head 
plants because they were spectacular and interesting in politics and they could 
get political support, but they found it was difficult to get reservoir areas. They 
did not do it, and the result is that now they cannot get those reservoir areas. 
There are plenty of reservoir areas in the United States to do legitimate regula- 
tion of the plants that they have got, but the costs have escalated to such an 
extent that they cannot take advantage of them. That is true up in the Snak@ 
and it is true in the areas around Grand Coulee itself. i 
In this treaty we have built up a fantasy that we have rights incorporated in 
there which will be impossible to exercise. What is the good of it? It is mis- 
leading. That is what is so vital in considering all these pseudo values, having 
regard to the economic costs in the United States at the moment. That is 
significant. We are a country which, we hope, will require these long term 
benefits and they must be looked at. But if we are to do the job objectively 
and successfully, and if we are to take a decision successfully on information 
which is not complete in itself, then only confusion is going to be brought 
about, and confusion will be worse than confounded. 8 
Mr. Davis: General McNaughton, I think you will agree that sequence 
IXa involves the expenditure of many hundreds of millions of dollars in 


less than $100 million. 
If the benefits are shared equally, does it not follow that the bene” 


the Be euler were quite novel but dat nearly as novel as they have e 
been credited as being by many people. These downstream benefits, I think, 
are very simple of explanation. 

Always in discussing downstream benefits and the methods by which 
they were to be developed I made the stipulation that the works we put 
in in Canada were to be the works that fitted in with the ultimate best 
use of resources in this country; and in my arguments, particularly 
General Itschner, that was very much appreciated because of the difficult 
with which he had been faced in the United States by the neglect of 
principle. ‘4 

There are difficulties in the United States today because the authorities of 
that country failed to take up property when it could be taken up. The result 
was that with the stimulus of general development that took place, alternative 
uses were brought in and vested rights were created. The result was a 
paralysis. We should not repeat that terrible mistake. a 
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It is for that reason that fundamentally, even if sequence [Xa were some- 
rhat more expensive than sequence VII, a committee such as this which is 
advising on long term policy ought to keep very much in mind the question: 
does this hurt us for the future, or does it not? 

9 I do think, Dr. Davis, that when you come to analyse sequence VII—the 
treaty plans—and when you obtain, as I hope you will, evidence from con- 
sulting engineers, and when you have a chance to examine their evidence, 
you will see the real costs that will be involved. My forecast to you, which I 
make from having watched the situation over a number of years, is that 
_ you have not begun to state the cost to the public of the High Arrow de- 
_ velopment. It has already doubled. 


_ particularly from the geological reports, some idea of the immense difficulties 


‘ of building a safe dam in that region became apparent. 


i I look forward to hearing the engineers in due course, but for the pur- 


_ pose of your argument I say to you that I do not believe, from the figures we 
_ have received so far, that full provision for these eventualities has been 
- made. 


i Mr. Davis: But you do agree do you not, General McNaughton, that 
the investments in Canada under sequence IXa are many times the investments 
_the United States will have to make in order to achieve the downstream bene- 
fits? The investments in Canada are many times those of the United States, 
i are they not? 

é Mr. PucH: What is “many times’? 


Hf, Mr. McNaucuton: The trouble is that Dr. Davis’ questions are in terms 
of generalities and I find myself in very great difficulty in putting myself on 
record in answer to those questions. The terms have to be specifically defined. 
: Mr. Davis: I will be more specific. I will suggest that the storages in 
_Canada under sequence IXa will cost in the order of $500 million. You yourself 
have said—and others have certainly said—that in order to take advantage 
of these storages in the United States, the United States will have to make 
investments, in additional generators and so on, costing less than $100 million. 
‘If the benefits shared are equal, Canada obviously must spend more to 
achieve its half than the United States will spend. In other words, the United 
States benefits will cost a fraction of the Canadian benefits. 

Mi Mr. McNavucutTon: The first thing on which I will take you up is your term 
“shared equally”. The benefits are not shared equally. In the short term we 
obtain roughly only 40 per cent of the downstream benefits. 


Mr. Davis: In your proposal they would appear to be shared equally. 


i Mr. McNaucutTon: My proposal was not only that the benefits should be 
‘shared equally. My proposal was that as the system of operation changes to 
optimize the system of benefits from our regulation, the criterion—which is 
‘incorporated in annex A, paragraph 7—should be that the prescription recom- 
‘mended by the International Joint Commission in the International Joint 
Commission principles should be followed; that is, due account should be taken 
‘of the other values. I gave you a method of taking account of those. It did 
‘not originate with me. This system is in general use between large utilities 
which are concerned with such things. It is set out in my paper in the Inter- 


national Journal of which you have copies. 
ia 


: Therefore, you see, I am not prepared to make any comparison on the 
short term, because I do not think that trying to obtain something to make 
Money in the short term which will hamper you in the future is the way for 
Parliament to look at these matters. 
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Mr. Davis: You are saying that over the short term—a term of several 
decades—you would concede that the United States would obtain much cheaper 
power under this arrangement than would Canada? 


Mr. McNaucutTon: It is not a case of several decades. A very interesting 
table has been given in the presentation contained in the blue book at page 
99 in which I see that our agreed entitlement starts off at 113 megawatts and 
in the course of 40 years—I am looking at the energy entitlement—it goes to 
207 megawatts. When I make a comparison with the latest entitlement I find 
the figures are very much lower than the ones used by Gibb in his report. 
I think they averaged about 25 per cent lower over the period. Therefore, all 
I can say about this is that every time we obtain a new set of figures from 
the United States we find there is a further deprivation from the downstream : 


benefits that we have, and it is by no manner of means a half share. 


Mr. Davis: I have one more question, general. 

How long would you flood territories in Canada in order to provide | 
downstream benefits in the United States, and would you export power in 
order to help to finance these projects? / 

Mr. McNaucutTon: I have never taken any objection to the export of power 
per se provided it is surplus to Canadian requirements, and if it is exported 
it is for a very short period of time which is terminable. The period is not so 
important as the fact that it can be brought back to our use as, if and when — 
we require it. 

Mr. Davis: Does the 30 year agreement under the sale agreement in the 
protocol offend your sense of how this might be appropriately done? x 


Mr. McNauGHTon: The agreement itself does not. 
Mr. Davis: The term of years? 


Mr. McNaucHtTon: The term of years does not; but when it involves the | 
building, in order to make a quick profit, of a dam such as the High Arrow dam, ~ 
with the consequent elimination of the people in that area and with a scale 
of diminishing benefits, when in the end all that sacrifice is of no benefit to 
Canada whatsoever, then it does. We end up with a project, with works, with 
the Arrow lakes flooded, and yet those things result in no value to Canada ~ 
but in some value to the United States. i 

If you look at the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor projects, you will see that if we 
direct our efforts toward building projects which are in keeping with the final 
best use plan, we can give the United States all the benefits at very little extn 
cost by choosing our storages properly. i 

Mr. Davis: How long is the term in which you would enter into an arrange-_ 
ment with regard to this storage function? I am not dealing with the sale of | 
downstream benefits now, but rather an arrangement with the United States 
in respect of storage. ha 

Mr. McNAvuGHTON: In respect of an arrangement with the United States — 
which was made along the lines I have indicated in my paper in the Interna- § 
tional Journal, I would not object in the least to a 30 year arrangement, but I 
would object even to a 10 year arrangement on the basis of the wording in the | 
treaty with relation to annex A, paragraph 7, where the criteria is set forth. 

Mr. Davis: That is fine, Mr. Chairman. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Brewin. 


Mr. BREWIN: General Ea ee I think you have already given us, a 


sequence IXa? I would like to follow that up with another question later, if yo 1 
would just give us the differences in summary. 
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Mr. McNaAvucHTon: It is a little difficult because my maps have gone to be 

checked up with regard to the acreage. 

Mr. JAMES RIPLEY (Editor, Engineering and Contract Record Magazine): 
The profiles are on the chair. 

Mr. McNAuGHTON: The treaty plan is on the left, and what we have des- 
ignated the Canada plan is on the right. We have called that the Canada plan 
for the reason, with the reservations to which I have referred in respect of it 
not being very useful to make diversions later on, that it was recognized by 
the government of Canada as the best plan for Canada. That is why we have 
called it the Canada plan; it is the sequence IXa plan, too. 

Mr. Byrne: Is it recognized at this time as the best use plan; is it recognized 
by the government of Canada now as the best use plan? 

Mr. McNAUGHTON: Well, there are constant statements being made to the 
effect that I ought to be satisfied because provision has been made that if they 
want to do it later on they can carry on this plan. I say that that safeguard 
which is being invoked there is not real, because while the right to make these 
diversions has been conceded, after some 80 years the practical possibility of 
doing it is not there at all; so, it is not true. 

Mr. BYRNE: Does the government of Canada today recognize that as the 
best use plan? 

Mr. McNaucuton: I do not speak for the government of Canada. 

Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, I suggest that Mr. Byrne leave that question 
until later. : 

Mr. ByRNE: I suggest I have the right to ask my own questions and not be 
advised by Mr. Brewin. 

The Vicre-CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Brewin is conducting the questioning, 
and if there is a supplementary question— 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): On a point of order, I 
think in the first place you will have to decide whether or not the question is 
an appropriate one to address to the witness, and whether in fact it is really a 
supplementary question. 

Mr. Byrne: General McNaughton has said this has been determined by the 
government of Canada to be the best use plan. I am simply asking, does the 
government of Canada today consider this so-called Canada plan the best use 
plan today; does this still hold? 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): May I suggest this is not 
@ question which should appropriately be asked of anyone except a representa- 
tive of the government of Canada, and I do hope a representative is to appear 
before us again. 

_ The Vice-CHarrMaN: In view of the fact that General McNaughton is no 
longer a representative of the government of Canada, I do not think he is in a 
position to answer that question today. Therefore, I would agree with Mr. 
Cameron’s argument in that regard. That will not preclude you, Mr. Byrne, 
from asking questions of opinion after Mr. Brewin has finished his questioning. 
4 Mr. Byrne: I would like to know whether this was a decision. 

: Mr. McNauecuron: It was a decision at the time, and up until quite recently. 
The Hon. Mr. Lesage who was the minister in those days recognized this plan as 
the best use plan, and Mr. Fulton also made statements to the same effect. What 
the view of the government now is, is not known to me. 

| Mr. ByrNE: With the information it had available, the government at the 
time was of that opinion, but certainly as of today it cannot be true that the 
government of Canada believes this to be the best use plan for Canada. 
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McNaughton ts answer for the pas a Te of Canada today. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): May I point out that 
during the whole of the time Mr. Davis was questioning the general, from 10.05 — 
a.m. until 10.45 a.m. there were no interruptions. I would suggest that is the — 
best way in which to conduct the meeting. 


Mr. McNauGHton: May I continue? 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. McNauGHTon: The fundamental difference between the treaty plan and 
the Canada plan—and I am looking at it in the long term view—is that in the 


fs 


treaty plan permission has been given to build the Libby dam. Now, the Libby i 
dam, if it is built, is a project which is going to cost something in the order of 
$350 million to the United States. It has an extension into Canada which runs 
up the Kootenay for some 42 miles; it inundates some 17,000 acres of Conadiaal 
land, and from the point of view of its present importance it causes 150 feet of 
extra flooding at the boundary. In that plan, free gratis, for nothing, we give to 
the United States an extra 150 feet of head at Libby. That enables them to raise 
the head from 190 feet which is otherwise available to some 340 feet, and gives — 
them the opportunity of putting in an establishment at the dam itself which is’ 
estimated to be capable of expansion to something more than 800,000 kilowatts. — 
To operate that dam and to get these values out of it, it is essential that the 
United States shall have control of the water originating in the East Kootenay, — 
the flow down the Kootenay river, and by one means or another that they 
should have continuing control of those flows in perpetuity. On the other hand, 
at very, very much less cost it is possible to build the dam at Dorr which, ifm 
we had the other map, we would see controls the flood flows on Bull river and 
the flood producing state rivers which produce serious floods on occasion. 9 

And, above the Bull river dam we would conserve the rest of the flows 
of the Kootenay river, let it pass across the Canal Flats into Columbia lake 
and lake Windermere, and down to Luxor where there will be another dam. 


back through Murphy creek, and across the boundary into Grand Coulee, thi 
would represent an additional 630 feet of head in Canada. Roughly 5.8 million — 
acre feet of average annual flow are required; but, it takes only a simple cal-_ 
culation to show that represents an amount in average annual usable energ y 
of something of the order of 360 megawatts which is handed over by us to 
Canada, the product of our own country, and for no return. 

Now, this means for all practical purposes if the Libby dam is built it 
becomes the highest upstream storage on the Kootenays and for all practical 
purposes then the United States becomes the upstream state on the Kootenay 
river with all the privileges and advantages that come from being the upstream. 
state under article II and other provisions of the treaty of 1909. I have given 
a careful explanation of that advantage which goes to the United States as a 
gift from us in the article in the International Journal. . 

So, I say to you it is a very serious matter to hand over and to deprive 
Canada of 400 megawatts of power by way of a gift. Do you realize that those | 
400 megawatts that we are giving away are of the same order as the average 
Canadian share of the downstream benefits that are coming to Canada. In other 
words, what the article is doing in this treaty is giving away our birthright 
by giving the United States the authority, and writing the treaty in such a w 
that while we have nominal rights we cannot exercise them and, in return, 
I may use these words, taking a short term downstream benefit arrangement 
which is less than what we have given away in one fell swoop. 
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_ Gentlemen, those are the differences between the two plans in a nutshell. 
addition to that, as I said before, the treaty provides for High Arrow, which 
only a transient advantage to Canada, at a cost of tremendous disruption 
In our communities. 
I think I said earlier that any responsible government which does that sort 
of thing to its good people is immoral, and I repeat it. 
. Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, I think the general already has given us some 
of the information I wanted. However, I wonder if he could summarize the 
advantages, as he sees them, of sequence IXa over the treaty plan in terms 
of three different matters; namely, power; flood control and the use of water, 
o that we can analyse the advantages that the general sees in each one of these 


Mr. McNaucGuHrTon: Mr. Chairman, in answer to Mr. Brewin and in respect 
of the question of power, may I say that in making comparisons on power 


Mission, which are published in the reports which are on the table, as well as 
by the International Joint Commission, annex 6. 

: In comparing sequence VII and [Xa, VII being the treaty of full develop- 
ment, the difference is as follows: sequence VII would give you 2,075 mega- 
‘watts at full development compared with sequence IXa giving you 2,559; so, 
there is a very substantial increase in firm power or, rather, as they call it, 
prime power, as of 1985. Now, by 1985, the change in use of hydroelectric will 
thave begun to be pretty well established; in other words, in the earlier days 
it used hydro to provide the base load system. We are very interested in firm 
power. But, as our American friends run out of hydro they have to turn to 
thermal, whether in respect of the big modern steam plants or, later on, 
perhaps the atomic energy plants. Under these conditions it is found to be much 
more advantageous to assign the base load to the atomic energy or to the 
thermal plants. In fact, neither the modern atomic energy plant nor the 
Modern thermal plant is capable of anything except a steady load because 
they are not designed to stand the thermal shocks of sudden peaks of power 
coming on and having to cut back on the output. They are not capable of 
responding with sufficient speed to the needs of increases of power in order to 
meet the system load. So, and quite rightly, the whole system of operation 
has to change to suit that condition. Hydro is used to carry this immensely 
valuable peaking service; so, that is not reflected in the figures I have given 
because these were given specifically as a test for the first phase, 1985. I would 
say that in no figures which have been offered or made public so far is this 
future condition of value reflected. 

Right from the very beginning we kept that very much in mind. In the 
development of the plan in sequence [Xa we put our storage at the highest 
altitudes we can find, provided that we can supply it in one way or another, 
and encourage the development of the installed capacities of the great plants 
at Mica, Downie, with the Revelstoke canyon project below that with less 
generation capacity. If we do not install them, we plan to provide for them. 
Tam very pleased incidentally, with one feature in the British Columbia 
report. It is a favorite power project of mine, to raise the head at Mica by 
some 40 or 50 feet. This seems to be incorporated in the latest plans. Also with- 
out doubt they were going to provide the extra base for the extra units 
that are needed. In other words, someone has taken a look at future peaking 
. conditions. 


Mr. Brewin: I understand from what you have said that this cannot be 
mescd out and that you have not worked it out in detail, but can you give us 
some sort of order of magnitude of the additional value for peaking purposes 
in 1985? 


produced you must, of course, set a year in order to get your conditions right. — 


Jiphge 


are concerned. The authorities there have given it more attention than we have. 

I have before me a publication of the United States department of the 
interior prepared by the energy policy staff and issued in February of 1963. 
It is entitled ‘Anticipated Interconnection Patterns for Large Electric Grids” 

I should like to read the paragraph touching upon this peaking power 
matter in respect of which it is so vital to choose sites so that you can put your | 
plants in a position to give peaking powers in years to come. +) 

I should like to read the following paragraph: 

The large thermal generating units referred to above are limited 
in flexibility and cannot be started or stopped readily. Their economy | 
depends on continuous operation for a large percentage of the time. | 
They are essentially fixed capacity units and can best function to carry © 
the base load. Sources of peaking power must, therefore, be sought. 
Hydroelectric power performs this role admirably. It is flexible, can be 
readily added or removed from the system, kept as ‘spinning reserve’ or 
‘standby reserve’ to be brought into service in a minimum of time to 
meet the demands on the system, and is economical in operating andy 
maintenance as well as replacement cost. 

The availability of conventional hydroelectric sites is limited when 
natural storage is required to meet the operating pattern. Fortuna 
pumped storage offers great potentialities. 
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In the United States they have been hampered by their failure to make 
foresighted provision for storage bases and are now turning in a big way to 
the development of sites at the tops of hills near sources of water supply and — 
using their energy to pump the water up into these sites and taking it down 
again at peak load periods. This is a reversing proposition. We are doing the 
same thing where our storage is limited, as it is in Ontario. That is the reason 
for the big pumping units on both sides of the boundary. 

One of the experts of Ontario Hydro has written a very important paper | 
on this subject for one of the engineering trades associations. I had the privilege ~ 
of reading this paper last night. He pointed out that while the amount of 
peaking that is needed measured in terms of actual energy is not large, it 
must be available at a tremendous rate for very short periods of time. However, | 
the value is so large it is economically justifiable today. The figures he gave 
in respect of the values of the particular system with which he was dealing 
raised energy values to something of the order of 30 mills per kilowatt hours. 

I have seen reports in respect of the great Californian water scheme which — 
show that on occasion in regard to peaking power they are willing to pay — 
60 or 70 mills per kilowatt hour. This means the operation of these plants at. . 
a load factor of probably 70 per cent. 

This is a completely new concept and I say to you that as matters stand i 
by using the plans covered by the treaty with those innovations which have — 
unfortunately got into it, we are losing the values of these conditions through © 
which we might develop the capability of these larger plants where plenty of 
water is available. It is important to consider peaking power and daily loads, ot 
having flexibility to meet general upsurges in peak systems and providing | 
flows so that the existing hydro plants can peak this up. Considering the 
economics this is very expensive. 

To summarize that section of my remarks in reply to Mr. Brewin’s ques : 
tion, I should like to state that it is important in our long range plan in addition 
to the economics of sequence IXa to work out the full advantage of properly 
phasing in our development, and it is almost as good as the initial project 


—— 
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covered under the treaty in terms of strict economics. The important thing is 
_to conserve the possibility of developing these peaking power bases under the 
_ideal conditions that are represented by sequence IXa. 
K I think perhaps to illustrate this still further I should quote from another 
project in respect of which I have had six or seven years experience in work- 
: ing out the background. I refer to the Passamaquoddy power project. 
. Under the instructions: we had from the governments we were told to 
develop Passamaquoddy for the maximum of firm power. We found that it was 
possible to develop about 300 megawatts to give firm power. We had to get 
some river storage in order to firm up some of the times when the sun does 
not make the tides quite as good as we needed. It became evident in the course 
: of this study, and in fact we reported this to the governments, that under those 
conditions for firm power the Passamaquoddy was not an economical proposi- 
tion for Canada and only a marginal proposition for the United States. 
However, we suggested that a new term of reference should be given to 
a board to consider the use of this great power potentiality for peaking pur- 
poses. The preliminary reports of that changed concept have been presented, 
and that 300-megawatt potentiality has now grown, using the same tides, 
water and everything else, to a capability of one million kilowatts. Al] the 
utility systems along the Atlantic seaboard are offering contracts in advance 
for the purchase of power at very much enhanced rates. They are not buying 
energy but are buying standby reserves so that if anything goes wrong with 
their systems, for example, they are interrupted by lightning, within a twen- 
tieth of a second, and I mean a twentieth of a second, the units with hydro 
behind them can pick up the load and carry on. This is an immensely favour- 
able service for which they are willing to pay, and that is what I meant when 
I said, as I have said several times, that we must preserve the possibilities for 
the future, by diplomacy or physical control—preferably both but certainly the 
latter—of changing our system to suit the changing environmental conditions 
as they come about. This is the advantage of sequence IXa as compared with 
these other sequences. 
Mr. Brewin: Looking at this in terms of the future and knowing as an 
engineer that you are unwilling to put a figure on it, is there any sort of order 
of magnitude in respect of these changing benefits of which you speak that 
can be made? 


Mr. McNAuGHTON: In system operation it is quite clear that the hydro will 
be probably worth two or three times as much to us after 1985 as it is in 
the initial stage. I know the unit values are forecast in the Ontario system to 
rise to 30 mills, but you have to be careful with that because the quantities 
are small. 


| Mr. BREwIN: May we come to the second part of my previous question 
concerning flood control? 


Mr. McNaucutTon: I made a very long statement yesterday on the question 
of flood control and the liabilities which are being placed on Canada if the 
treaty and the protocol are ratified. In my brief I contend that according to the 
interpretation put on the clauses by my United States friends—and I do not 
blame them for it—they will obtain in perpetuity the full control of the 
Operation of Canadian storages on call for flood control. That means that as 
the situation stands at the moment there are 8.45 million acre feet in the three 
Canadian storages allocated to flood control. However, that is not all they get 
pecause they have all the storages, 153 million acre feet, and if we build 
Additional storages, as we probably will, one at Murphy, about a million acre 
feet, we can also raise storages at Kootenay lake, two million acre feet, and 
we have several other potential sites that are available, all this will increase 
t somewhat. So that those storages are available to them and are located on 
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the path of most of the damage producing floods that originate in Canada and 
flow into the United States. Naturally what the United States wants to do is to 
empty our reservoirs at a cost for which they are willing to compensate us in 
power which, according to the treaty, is compensation at a lower value of 
thermal power. This does not take these other values into account. They will 
then be able to operate them as they wish. i 
Now, what does that do? What will happen to us? The United States have’ 
the right to do it if they can persuade us to be acquiescent. They are going to” 
use these storages to capture the crest of the floods which are anticipated and 
to put them in the reservoirs and let them out evenly. We do not get any 
benefits from that, and after 1985 they will all be gone. Those are values of/ 
immense consequence downstream in the years to come, and they have not been” 
taken into account. What does it do? It enables the United States people to 
economize down stream; they have an even flow in place of a flood flow. It is 
not only flood damages that are given them; there are a lot of system benefits 
that come out of this type of operation. 
On top of that, you know that the cities on the west coast such as Portland, 
Oregon and Vancouver are just bursting at the seams and they are anxious to 
spread out wherever they can as their territory is limited. This protection we 
give them will enable them to do so. There is no compensation put in the 
treaty for the contribution which we have made to make investments running 
into billions of dollars possible to the United States. We allow them to make | 
these investments and we stand guard over them; we have to do it forever or 
otherwise under the treaty we are responsible and we can be sued. I say that 
is not right. We are willing, within reason, to help the United States on this 
flood control matter up to the primary flood control objective, or the 800,000 
cubic feet per second control. That is reasonable. However, to go beyond that 
is unreasonable and we will only be cutting our own throats in doing so. . 
Mr. BREWIN: As I understand it, all this is a consequence of the present 
treaty plan. Is this removed from what we have described as the [Xa sequence 
plan? , 
Mr. McNAvuGHTON: No; the outstanding benefits of sequence IXa are that 
these matters are taken fully into consideration and the best arrangement 
possible is made. Under sequence IXa you can give the United States enough 
storage use to protect them in the primary objective of 800,000 cubic feet per 
second they already set and to help them handle, on rare occasions, eteatay 
floods, but this should be limited. 
Mr. BREWIN: Is there any difference in the effect of the flood control plans 
provided by the two different schemes we are discussing, or are you sayi 
that whichever scheme you have you should retain control, which is not in t 
present treaty? F 
Mr. McNavueuton: It is both, Mr. Brewin. Sequence IXa is developed to 
implement the ideas I have been expressing. The result of that, as far as 
Canada is concerned, is that the waters in the Columbia for example will be 
stored in the High Arrow storage, and those of Dorr-Bull river-Luxor in the 
lower storage of Libby where we have no control of them. With those storage 
we can give the United States all the benefits; they are adequate to protect 
the Bonners Ferry region in the Kootenay. This can be done as a matter of 
good neighbourliness, and it is an offer which we made ourselves because if we 
do the work we are entitled to the storage benefits which they would otherwis 
have assigned to Libby. I do not believe we should gesture away our resources | 
of the future as a matter of charity—it is not good business. I still say you 
can get these in sequence IXa at much greater benefit and much less cost te 
Canada than you can under the treaty plan. 


‘Mr. BREWIN: Can we come to the last point, the use of the water? Perhaps 
could tell us the importance of the use of water; compare the two plans, 
then give us some indication of its importance. 


W atershed, wherever it may be. Under the treaty of course it is asserted that 
when we come to get consumptive use of water and require water on the 
prairies, we can take it and put it there. In the next breath some people 
aave taken as their source the estimated cost, Which was given as a preliminary 
figure for the Saskatchewan government—I am thinking of the Dorr-Bull 
iver-Luxor reservoirs—of some $7 an acre foot to take it across to the prairies. 
Those figures are preliminary and may be subject to some consideration plus 
or minus, one way or another. However, think of the value of the water at the 
other end compared with what people are paying for water now. In California 


an acre foot. The best figure that is available for desalting the sea water which 


are considering while values for use on the prairies are several times greater. 
fhe Lord in His divine providence caused these rains to fall on Canadian 
erritory, and it is a principle of law that we have under the present treaty 
oday the right to make use in our own way of what the Lord gives us. 

Mr. BREWIN: You mean the 1909 treaty, do you not? 

Mr. McNaucuHTon: The 1909 treaty, yes. 

Mr. BREWIN: Not the present treaty? 


Mr. McNaucutTon: Not the present treaty by any manner of means. But 
der the 1909 treaty we have the right to divert for consumptive purposes, 
d therefore in due course until we come as a sovereign state ourselves 
) give that right away, it is something with which posterity is endowed for 
all time, because this is required to be done. All I am trying to speak for now 
is to say that this $7 acre foot is not a cost which should limit us, or will 


aes) 


limit what we do about dam costs. 


_ Mr. BREWIN: To the extent that we have given that right of diversion in 
the prairies away—and I know there is a dispute about it—have we received any 
compensation whatever under the present treaty for the water given away to 


the extent that we have the ability to use that water? 


il Mr. McNaucutTon: I have said repeatedly that we have not, and I produced 
0n occasion the argument to show it, because according to the storages that are 
n the sequence IXa plan there is a capacity to give the kind of regulation 
dich is necessary for the United States to have in this period of time when we 
interested in firm power over a short term, and that results in this down- 
stream benefit. 


he article XII, after various periods, 20 years I think it is, article XII—no, I am 
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they are paying $470 an acre foot for fresh water; in Texas the figure is $325 - 
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wrong; it is article XIII. Under article XIII of the present treaty, subclause (2), 
after 20 years we can divert 1,500,000 acre feet of water from the Kootenay, 
and at the end of 60 years we can divert, or we are entitled to further 
diversion, and I shall not spell it out in detail; and in the last 20 year period 
there are certain other rights of diversion. I think it was said that that would 
enable us at a later date to carry out the main features of the [Xa sequence plan. 
I understood you to say, on the other hand, that the right of diversion provided 
in this treaty is illusory in your opinion. ; 

Mr. McNauGuHTon: That is right. 

Mr. BREWIN: Would you please explain that to us. 


Mr. McNauGcuTon: I would be glad to repeat it, because the reason for it | 
is that you cannot effectively make these diversions particularly where large 
pumping is required unless -you have reservoirs. Eighty years hence, in our 
case just as in previous cases in the United States, property values and installa- | 
tions and economic development in those reservoir areas that we would like | 
to have, or would need to have in this case, are inhibited because they would | 
be far too costly; and in that I am merely basing my statement on the precise | 
experience which the United States army and Bonneville power administration | 
have had in regions south of us where they neglected these things in the rush 
of early developments and where they did not pay attention to reserve these 
storage areas. | 


Mr. BREWIN: In other words, despite the legal right of diversion provided 
by the treaty, the treaty is assisting in the building up of vested interests | 
which you could not override at a later date. 


Mr. McNavucGuHTon: That is right. And I can give an example of a cryptic 
comment that I have often used when I said that in negotiations with the 
United States a right and its exercise—and I suppose in negotiations with any | 
country—are two entirely different things. We have plenty of right today in 
the treaty, but we have the determination of the United States to keep the 
Kootenay flows, regardless of the right, flowing into the United States. And | 
there are other clauses which have been inserted in the treaty in dozens of 1 
different places—I find new ones almost every time I read it—which prevent 
the exercise of rights which presumably we have been given, and which are 
being used to lull us to sleep at this time. 


4 

Mr. BREWIN: There are one or two other questions I want to ask General 
McNaughton but I have had a fair go, and I now defer. Would you please put 
my name at the foot of the list for a later occasion. val 


Mr. TuRNER: I have a few questions of General McNaughton on some : 


the material which was distributed this morning. I turn to the sheet 
connection with the Columbia river reservoir maps which he introduced t 
morning. 

Mr. McNAUGHTON: Yes. 


Mr. TurNER: In preparing the High Arrow treaty plan, and the Bull river. 4) 
Luxor sequence IXa, you compare the areas of the reservoirs, 130,000 acres as 
against 97,000 odd acres, and I gather from your explanation that a good | 


¥ 


proportion of the 130, 000 acres would have been areas of the Arrow lakes | 
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in which Mr. Turner puts it, is about right. But I would like to say to you that 
when looked at from the tourist industry, the fishery people and everybody 
else, the Arrow lakes in a state of nature is a very desirable spot; but when 
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you put flowing on top of it 46 feet, then inevitably these values will be 


compromised if not destroyed. I say to you that the mere statement you have 
made does not reflect the damages to be created. 


Mr. TURNER: Without getting into the aesthetic argument for the moment, 
and just looking at the figures, I would like to ask General McNaughton whether, 
in making a comparison it would not be fairer to take the true comparison 
of 30,000 against 27,000 acres. 


Mr. McNaucuton: I would answer that by saying most emphatically no, 
and for the reasons I have given. 


i Mr. TuRNER: I turn to the figures you introduced concerning the number of 
people who would be displaced. I think you mentioned a figure this morning 


_ of 2,300 people who would be displaced by the High Arrow-Libby project. Those 


| 
| 


figures were 1964 figures. Against that, for the Bull river-Dorr-Luxor diversion 
you mentioned the 1957 figure of 1,580. Is that a proper statistical comparison? 
Is it correct statistically to use a 1964 figure for the treaty project and the num- 


ber of people displaced agains the 1957 figure for the sequence IXa plan? 


I say that to you because the figures we have been given would indicate 
that in the High Arrow area—that is excluding the Libby area—between 1957 
and 1964 the population rose from 1,600 to 2,000. I wonder whether, in the 
Bull river-Dorr area, the figure of 1,580 in 1957 would not be far nearer 2,000 
or 2,200 today. 

_ Mr. McNavuGHtTon: Mr. Chairman, I am well aware that in these areas there 
is a certain fluctuation, but one must remember that in both areas we are dealing 
with people who have been established in farming and other communities for a 
long time. There is not very much shift because of that fact. 
' However, the figures which I have given are taken straight from the blue 
book. If you will look at page 50 of the presentation you will find the figures 
we have quoted. I am not saying they are entirely right because since the Inter- 
national Joint Commission reports I have not had an opportunity to go around 
and verify their accuracy. But I would say that the figures used in the blue 
book should be authoritative. 
- Mr. Davis: May I ask a supplementary question? 
Does sequence IXa not flood out part of the town of Castlegar, and is that 
population included in the figures which have been given for comparative 
purposes? 
| Mr. McNavuGutTon: The figures that we have given are the official figures 
which have been given by the government of Canada on page 50 of the blue book. 
Iam not too sure of just what they have done at Castlegar because there is 
some possibility of flowage on the site where the old lumber mill used to be; 
that may be put under water. But in the International Joint Commission plans 
a dike was included to protect the property, and it could be done quite easily. 
The elevation is not very high at Castlegar, as you know. 
Mr. Davis: My point was that the flooding at Castlegar and the effect on the 
oeople are not included in the statistics about which we are talking right now. 
| Mr. McNaucurton: I could tell you. The experts from the department of 
iorthern affairs can give you that information better than I. 
Mr. TuRNER: Referring to the blue book at page 50, I see: 

—the reservoirs required for the maximum diversion proposal would 

displace 1,580 people— 
nd then the phrase— 
| —a number which has no doubt risen since then. 
am suggesting to you that it has risen by about 500 since 1957. 


| 
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I am not bringing in the human factors, although they are very relevant 
indeed; and I am not bringing in the aesthetic factor, although that is very 
relevant indeed. However, I am questioning the statistical comparison on 
your Columbia river development plan diagram, in which I suggest the statistics | 
should eliminate 100,000 acres of existing Arrow lake water. I am questioning | 
merely the statistical relevance of comparing a 1964 figure with a 1957 figure, | 

Mr. McNaucuron: And I am questioning Mr. Turner, the validity of making | 
an argument on a straight comparison of units of area without full recognition | 
of the cultural and human consequences of what you are doing. I am also | 
making the statement again that the figures I have used are the figures supplied | 
in the latest information in the blue book. Whether those figures are relevant — 
and useful remains for others to decide. 4 

Mr. TurNER: On page 11 of your original submission, general, you men-_ 
tioned that you could not take responsibility for two paragraphs. a 

Mr. McNavcutTon: May I crave privilege on that, Mr. Turner, because I 
made a mistake there. I admitted it right away. I had put that informatio 
down and when I came to check it after it was typed—when I was checking 
every source before making my presentation to you—I found the document | 
from which I took those figures was labelled “For personal information only”, | 
and that is why I am not prepared to name the author. I have communicated © 
with the author and I hope he will give some similar information; but in the 
meantime that was struck out. | 

Mr. TuRNER: The two paragraphs were struck out? 

Mr. McNaucuton: The two paragraphs were struck out. I do not mind | 
talking about them if you will accept it on the basis of my own authority, | 
but I cannot give you the name of the author. f | 

Mr. Turner: I did not understand you to say yesterday that you wer 
willing to have that struck. I thought you were just not willing to take any 
responsibility for those paragraphs. Do I now understand that you are willing 
to have those two paragraphs struck? a 

Mr. McNaucuton: What I said to the meeting was that I would omit t 
next two paragraphs because I found that I did not have the consent of th 
author in question to quote his views, though I hoped to have his permiss 
later. I said that personally I thought it was a very reasonable statement. | 

I have no authority to quote it; it should not have been there. 7 

Mr. Turner: It is a little difficult for us to challenge statements if you 
do not reveal the source. If you do not wish to reveal the source, it sho 
be struck. 

Mr. McNaucuton: We have struck it; that is what I asked should be do 1e 
It was all done at the last meeting. , a, 

Mr. DinspaLE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask General McNaughton if 
the Canada plan was ever placed before the United States authorities as an 
official position by the Canadian-British Columbia negotiating team. 3 

Mr. McNavucuton: Mr. Dinsdale, I am not in a position to report that 10) 
you, but I do know from my contact with this that it was the accepted posit 
on which the negotiators began to talk. That is borne out by statements whieh 
Mr. Fulton made in public. 4 

I think you probably have or have had access to the proceedings of 
British Columbia policy committee and the proceedings of the various cabi 
committees. I am not at liberty to quote those documents, and I never h 
done so in any announcement I have made. Sometimes the information has 
been similar, but I have used information coming to me from other sources— 
sources which were open. 


ay 
Sy 
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To answer your question, we would have to obtain the minutes of those 
mittees, and I do not think that could be done. However, I can tell you, 
cause this is of my own knowledge, that in the initial stages sequence IXa 
s the basis of the Canadian government’s view. It was the basis established 
a very early time when the present premier of Quebec was the minister 
Mf the department of national resources. It was implied, as you will see if you 
ead the discussions which took place in this committee and before the inter- 
ational rivers bill became law. If you read those you will find that most of 
he policy views I have expressed are derived from that period. 


Mr. TURNER: Mr. Chairman, would you permit a supplementary ques- 
on on that point? Did not the Canada plan-so-called, as adopted, you say, 
y the Canadian government at that time— 


Mr. McNaucuHTon: I did not say adopted. I do not think there is a 
ormal document anywhere which adopts any plan. 

Mr. TuRNER: Did the plan, as envisaged in those days, include High 
‘ow? 

Mr. McNaucurton: In the International Joint Commission there were six 
uences worked out. Those which are labelled with simple roman numerals 
ere sequences in which the board put the High Arrow. Those with the “a” 
pposite them in these books are those where High Arrow was excluded. It is 
ue that the High Arrow was considered. If you look at the international 
olumbia river engineering board report you will find what they had to 
say about it. So far as Canada is concerned, the High Arrow added materially 
0 the cost and did not increase the benefits within Canada at all, the impli- 
ation being that the only benefit we would receive would be from the use of 


0 


High Arrow in a project in which the downstream benefits of power were to 
be shared. 

Mi Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, just pursuing this point a step further, 
from what General McNaughton has said I wonder whether he could indicate 
whether or not the United States viewpoint was sounded out with regard to the 
Canada plan? 

_ Mr. McNaucuton: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I think there is no doubt about it; 
) far as the technical people were concerned at the time we went to nego- 
ation there was no doubt in the minds of my colleagues that the plan was 
jing to be in the form of this sequence IXa. There is a verbatim record taken 
7 court stenographers of the proceedings of the International Joint Com- 
ission at a meeting held in New York over a period of several days in 


a was not to be struck out of the reference to the international Columbia 

fer engineering board; in other words, they agreed it had to stay. Naturally, 

ve did not get them to surrender at that stage. I am sure there are many 
rsons here who know that that view continued without the support of the 

sh Columbia government, but continued to be the policy, as we under- 
d it, of Canada for a very considerable time into the negotiations. 

Mr. LEBor: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a supplementary question of the 


neral? Several references have been made to what was known as Bill No. 3, 
2064333 
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the international rivers bill. Did the general at that time support clause 9, 
I believe, of Bill No. 3 which would have taken the resources from British 
Columbia and put them under the national government here at Ottawa? I 
think clause 9 subsequently was deleted. 

Mr. McNaucutTon: The original draft of Bill No. 3 implemented a clause 
of the British North America Act which made clear that parliament had the 
responsibility to control waters which flowed across the boundary. 

Mr. Lesor: I think it was clause 9 specifically which stated that under the | 
terms of the British North America Act, the federal government would take | 
over the resources of British Columbia in respect of all international rivers 
in British Columbia. That was the purpose of the bill. I am wondering whether 
you supported that at that time. ; 

Mr. McNaucuton: No. I have to speak from memory, but I would like to 
say that I did look at the proceedings of that committee last night, and my 
memory was confirmed that in the draft of the bill which came forward there 
was a clause to that effect, yes; but as soon as I saw it I drew it to the atten- 
tion of the minister and it was eliminated. The first time it became public was | 
before this committee, and Mr. Lesage eliminated that clause. és. 

Mr. Lregor: It was eliminated after two days of very hard beating by the 
attorney general of the province of British Columbia. I was there at the time. 
I wonder whether you supported that view. 

Mr. McNaucuton: I certainly was not in favour of that extreme measure 
at that time. \ 

Mr. DinspALE: Mr. Chairman, my line of questioning is getting a bit dis-_ 
jointed because of these supplementary questions. ie 

The CHaIRMAN: Perhaps we might cut down on the supplementary ques-_ 
tions. 2 

Mr. DInspaLE: I would like to refer back to the previous answer. Was it 
as a result of strong protests from the United States government that the com=-— 
mittee of technical advisers recommended to the negotiating team that they | 
back away from the Canada plan, or were there other reasons? I. 

Mr. McNaucuton: Mr. Chairman, I am in very great difficulty because 
these decisions are recorded in cabinet documents. My oath of office prevents 
my disclosing that information. I was sworn at that time as a member of the. 
privy council, and I cannot answer that question. I submit that if you want the 
answer, it is a matter of getting the records of those meetings, including the 
cabinet meetings; there you will find the matters set forth, I believe; but I 
cannot speak with authority. ie 

Mr. DinspaLE: May I go this far in the questioning: Was there a general 
agreement in respect of the treaty plan, which you have indicated is a com- 
promise plan, by all concerned in negotiating the treaty. z 

Mr. McNaucuton: Again I cannot speak with authority, but my answer 
would have been that the measure of agreement that was perpetrated would 
be superficial. | 

Mr. DINSDALE: Let us come at it in this way: The government of Briti 
Columbia when before this committee indicated that the water resources 
British Columbia belonged to that province and that any decisions which were 
made by the negotiating team would have to be in conformity with the wishes 
of the province of British Columbia. Would this jurisdictional position, where 
resources belong to the province, have anything to do with the position which. 
was taken by the negotiating team? 


Mr. McNauguton: I have no doubt that the arguments which were put 
forward by the government of British Columbia were represented, but it is 
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_ not for me to say how because those were recorded in cabinet documents so far 
_as I know. 

In respect of the views of the government of British Columbia—and, most 
of this is centred on the High Arrow—I would like to invite the attention to 
the committee to the evidence given by the attorney general of British Columbia 
and the comptroller of water resources, namely Mr. Bonner and Mr. Paget, 
before this committee, at which time they took the most violent exception, and 
rightly I think, to High Arrow. I did not hear of that evidence being given for a 
couple of weeks because I was engaged then on the Canada-United States 
permanent joint board of defence in respect of the defence of the Arctic. I was 
up there during that time; however, when I came back I saw this evidence, at 
which time I asked to present a rebuttal, with the authority of the minister, 
to the effect that Canada had no intention whatsoever of raising the water level 
in this fantastic scheme at High Arrow. That is recorded in the minutes. That 
was a statement of policy by the government of Canada against it, which did not 
| agree with the views expressed by the government of British Columbia at that 
time. As I say, it is on the open record. 

Mr. DinspaLE: Mr. Chairman, I have one further question. 

Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary in respect of what 
already has been put. I am sorry to interrupt my friend but I wanted to call 
attention to the fact that my friend, Mr. Dinsdale, was asking you about your 
views with regard to the respective position of the provincial legislatures and 
| the federal government in respect of this question of decision on these projects. 
Is that not set out in the second page of your letter to Mr. Martin of September 
| 23, 1963, which already has been filed? 

Mr. McNaucHTon: Could I just check that reference, please? I have had a 
good many letters from Mr. Martin. 

Mr. BREWIN: It is dated September 23, 1963, and I am referring to the 
second, third and fourth paragraphs on the second page. In my opinion, that 
answers the question Mr. Dinsdale asked. 

Mr. McNauecton: Yes, I think so. I think that is exactly right, Mr. Brewin. 
‘Would you like me to read that into the record? 

_ Mr. Brewin: I would. 

f Some hon. MEMBERS: Read it. 


Mr. McNavuGHTon: 

Re your paragraph 3. I do not agree that the government of British 
Columbia is the government responsible for final selection, by which I 
understand you mean the ultimate decision. The Columbia and the 
Kootenay are rivers which flow out of Canada, and, under the B.N.A. 
Act, Canada, by the International River Improvement Act, has asserted 
jurisdiction. 

In other words, if the occasion so required, unquestionably in my mind, 
our united country, namely Canada, acting on behalf of all the provinces, has 
the responsibility and, therefore, is the authority that must give the decision. 
| Mr. Brewin: May I ask you to go on and read the next two paragraphs 
which bear on the same subject? 

: Mr. McNaucGHTON: 

The government of Canada is therefore the final authority and is 
responsible, at the least, that harm is not done to Canada. These are 
the words I have heard used by competent legal authority and with which 
I find myself in complete agreement. 
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Mr. Lesor: This is a point reverting to the rivers bill, in which there es 
section deleted which, in fact, said exactly what the general said now. But, 
I say, it was deleted from. the bill and, under the situation as it exists toda 
British Columbia can be stopped under the rivers bill from doing anything | 
in the way of building dams in British Columbia; but, on the other hand, they y 
cannot force British Columbia to do anything. I think this is a correct inter- 
pretation of it, is it not? 


Mr. McNavucuton: Well, I think that is probably right. 
Mr. LEBOoE: I think so. 


Mr. McNAuGHTON: That section of the bill was taken out, despite the vie 
of the law officers of the crown, I might say. I do not like to get into these leas 
arguments but, as a matter of practicability— 


Mr. LEBOor: I believe it was clause 9. 


Mr. McNauGHTon:—these things require co-operation on both sides. You 
are in the position that if you cannot reach agreement or do not reach agreemer tt 
on the various government levels something else must be done. However, I | 
not think you can say the government of Canada is relieved of the responsibility; 
I do think it has that responsibility. ; 


Mr. DINSDALE: I have one more question. General McNaughton indicated 
that in the final stages of the negotiation—and he just used the word ‘ 
operation”—in order to achieve developments of this kind, particularly whell 
you have the problem of jurisdictional dispute between the two levels of govern=) 
ment in Canada, it is necessary to have co-operation. Then, there is a furthe 
problem of an international jurisdiction nature in respect of these negotiation: 
After the long period of negotiations would you not say, general—in fact, 
indicated this obliquely a moment ago—that the treaty which was negotiated, 
taking into consideration the compromises that were necessary, was agreed 1 ‘0 
by all concerned. 


Mr. McNaucuHtTon: I would say to Mr. Dinsdale the document speaks for 
itself. But, my view has been that under the constitution of this country it - 
only parliament that can decide these matters; then, if the government sig 
it and decided to put it forward the treaty would have to go before parliam 
so parliament could decide. The means by which parliament reaches a conclus 
is through this committee. I have maintained always that the treaty, whic 
consider very damaging, should be referred to this committee for comp 
analysis and report, and until this committee should decide and the governm 
should ratify there is one critic at least who maintains his position that 
is a very bad deal and parliament should know about it. 


Mr. TuRNER: I have a supplementary question in respect of the history 0 of 
the negotiations at this stage. 


Dy 


| 


eal 


General McNaughton, I think you said—and I think Mr. Higgins has sai 
on occasion—that the Canadian federal negotiators at one stage of negotiat 
of the treaty put forward sequence IXa or the McNaughton plan but 1 
retreated from it. I would like to ask the general then is it not a fact that 
sequence put forward on the occasion in question was not [Xa or the 
Naughton plan but was always a sequence which included or even featured 
High Arrow. 

Mr. McNaucuton: No, no. 

By that time the High Arrow was out of the running. As a matter of fi 
instructions were given to the Canadian section to drop this by reason of 
objections contained in the presentation to this committee by Mr. Bonner 
Mr. Paget. I was very much surprised to find this in the report when it was 
finally presented to us because I thought it had been eliminated. 


is argument would have greater strength. I should like to ask General 
McNaughton whether he has considered the fact that people do operate large 
tourist resorts on the Columbia river, the Columbia lake and the Wasa lake as 
well as, since the 1950’s, at the development, beyond all comprehension and 
expectation, of the Windemere lake? Considering the development which has 
ty aken place in those three areas for recreational purposes does he believe there 
if is a comparable value? 

Mr. McNaucuTon: Yes, I fully agree that the values in this regard in 
respect of east Kootenay are similar. The east Kootenay area is very lovely 
and the tourist attractions are of a type of which there is nothing superior. As 
far as I am concerned, and the people who have worked with me, those values 
have been kept very much in mind. I fervently believe, on the basis of the 
i information we have received, that far from doing damage to the east Kootenay 
area, this project will improve the possibilities of future development. 

A Mr. ByRNE: Surely it is a matter for the people of the east Kootenay 
district to decide whether the aesthetic values are going to be the same as those 
of the west Kootenays. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: What about the situation in respect of the High Arrow 
strict; does it not work both ways? 


Mr. McNAuGHTON: I am basing my statements on information I have 
received from people of the area. 


Mr. Byrne: All I am asking you to do, general, is refrain from making 
decisions for the people of the east Kootenay. 

Mr. McNAuGHTON: Mr. Byrne, I am just saying that the proposal which 
s been put forward by sequence IXa will provide immense benefits to the 
ssidents of that area while at the same time there is no need to pick them up 
d shake them out of their homes. I am convinced they will be able to move 
to better areas in close vicinity. 

Mr. Byrne: That is not a responsive answer to the question, Mr. Chairman. 
The people who represented the British Columbia Hydro said essentially the 
ame thing in respect of the people living in the area of High Arrow, but this 
is a matter of argument. I am just asking the general whether he believes we 
should place aesthetic values on the east Kootenay district. 

‘Mr. McNavcuron: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Byrne will realize from 
conversations he has had with me that I have continued to place aesthetic 
_walues on the east Kootenay district, and have given consideration in respect of 
_the economical values to those same individuals. 

Be Mr. Byrne: I simply wanted that fact to appear in the record. 

 -‘Mr. McNaucuton: Yes. 

_ Mr. BYRNE: Has General McNaughton given any consideration to the 
amount of wildlife that will be destroyed as a result of the flooding of the east 
Kootenay? Statements have been made in evidence that this flooding would 
practically destroy the feeding range of most of the east Kootenay wildlife. 

_ Mr. McNAucuHtTon: I think this situation has been fully and appropriately 
ken into account. This is one of the situations where there exists disadvantages 
d advantages to all sides. 

_ Mr. Byrne: Referring to the profile maps, General McNaughton has said 
that in the event we were to divert the Kootenay through the Dorr and Bull 
ver dams into the Columbia, thereby moving the water to a higher elevation, 
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the extra power generated through the Mica dam system would provide 360,000 
megawatts additional power. 


Mr. McNAvuGHTON: I think your decimal point is three points out. The | 
additional power would amount to 360,000 kilowatts or 360 megawatts at site 
in the early phase up to 1985. 


Mr. ByRNE: Can General McNaughton tell me what the additional power | 
generated in Canada would be as a result of the 5,500,000 acre foot storage | 
at Libby? | 

Mr. McNauGHTon: The 5,500,000 acre feet of storage at Libby can be very | 
important. 


Mr. ByrNnE: I am asking you how important it is to Canada for generating 
purposes. 


Mr. McNAuGHToN: It has been stated that the increase in available energy, | 
not firm power, on the west Kootenay might be of the order of 200 megawatts. | 
However, if you read the fine print of the treaty, as I did yesterday clause by | 
clause, you will see that after it tells us what this water can do it provides | 
that power in usable form to suit Canadian needs can only be provided subject | 
to agreement with the United States, and the United States is under no 
obligation to agree if it is going to be in any way damaged. This makes it 
impossible to generate this power. There is no assurance given to Canada in 
respect of firm power. It is essential to the concept of firm power that there is | 
an absolute assurance it can be delivered. One cannot make contracts with 
customers unless you can implement them. When the whole thing has been 
made subject to an agreement, as it is in the protocol and in the treaty, the 
decision rests with United States and the United States will not have to assist | 
unless there will be damage resulting to them. Therefore the privilege is 
useless. In fact, this is not firm power under the definition. 

Mr. Byrne: I understand the difference between the two projects is essen- | 
tially 160,000 megawatts based on the assumption that this is to be a co-oper- | 
ative development. On the assumption that we are going to have an optimum ! 
of co-operation between the two entities, then the difference will be 160,000 | 
megawatts; is that right? 1 

Mr. McNaucuton: I should like to say in answer to that question that Mr. 
Byrne is making a very large assumption. 

Mr. Byrne: I am simply asking a question. I am only making an assump- 
tion, not asking for a definitive statement. Assuming there will be maximum 
co-operation, it is my understanding that the difference will amount to 160,000. 
megawatts; is that correct? 


Mr. McNaucuTon: You are taking into consideration the canal plant andl 
other additions? 


Mr. Byrne: Yes, and I am referring to the potential development in Canada r 


Mr. McNaucutTon: I take it you are also assuming that they will put in 
the storage at Duncan lake? 


Mr. Byrne: No. I understand that this does not take into consideration the 
storage at Duncan lake which will add an additional 60,000 megawatts. 

Mr. McNaucurton: I would not care to give an affirmative answer to many | 
of these questions which are prefaced by large assumptions. j 

Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, all I am asking for is an assumption. I think | 
my next question will clarify this. I want to proceed purely on the assumption | 
that this is a co-operative development and we are accepting figures na 
would result from a co-operative operation. 
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if if General McNaughton, earlier you were speaking about the lack of co- 
operation from the United States authorities in respect of releasing waters for 
the benefit of generation in Canada. On page 6 of your brief you say: 


It is wise not to be under any delusion as to what Canada may 
expect from the exercise of this authority by the United States. 


This is the authority to lower their storages. 


For example, on the Pend d’Oreille where the United States is 
already in control, physically as well as jurisdictionally, of the upstream 
storage the flows at Waneta are so reduced in the late summer in the 
interest of United States system benefits that only one of these Canadian 
units out of a total of four (three of which have been installed) can be 
operated. 


This is a fair assumption when it is completely understood that there was 
‘ho agreement between the United States and the Canadian entity as to the 
flowage from their storages on the Pend d’Oreille system, and that the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company which would be the beneficiary 
of this storage had no agreement whatsoever with the United States authorities 
when they placed the dam in Waneta. Is it quite fair to say that we should 
expect the same measure of control from this undertaking as from the treaty? 


Mr. McNavucuton: I have 12 years of pretty sharp experience in dealing 

with a vast variety of water problems with my good friends in the commission, 
‘and I have found that in these dealings you had better be careful that your 
treaty rights are correct or otherwise it is better not to assert them. If they 
have a clause in the treaty, maybe not in the same article but in another 
article, which gives them the right, then they can assert it and insist upon it. 
Ido not object to that in the least. What I object to is that we should be put 
in the position of asking them for charity in the non-exercise of that right. | 
: As regards Waneta, I would like you to know the background of that, 
Mr. Byrne, and I think you know it. Cominco went ahead and developed 
Waneta with the thought that there was no possible reason why they should 
not build it on their own with the local authorities. When they started con- 
struction they discovered that running into the head pond was a small creek 
known as Cedar creek that had its origin in the United States on some property 
that was owned by the national government. Despite the fact that there would 
be flooding across the line into this property, Cominco went ahead and started 
construction and spent a good many million dollars on it. Then the United States 
raised the question of the flooding across the boundary which is forbidden 
by the Boundary Waters Treaty, article V, and Cominco was told they could 
not do that. 
_ They then applied to the International Joint Commission for an order to 
vermit them to build the Waneta plant. Of course, we naturally tried to 
do our very best to get the privileges given to Cominco to build this plant, 
out in the course of the argument with legal counsel, attorneys-general of 
orovinces and of the states appearing before the commission, it was found that 
the United States authorities had a clearcut case and that under article II of 
‘he Boundary Waters Treaty they had the right to control the flow within their 
ywn territory. This matter having been raised, the United States insisted on 
heir right to control flows that had been reservoired in the United States 
und this should be a matter of record in the order that permitted the con- 
‘truction of the Waneta dam. This is perfectly fair; there is nothing unfair about 
#. You are either right or wrong under a treaty; you either have a privilege 
or you have not, and if we have not a privilege, then the United States has 
and you can be very certain that in their interests and loyalty to their own 
Ountry they are going to exercise it. 
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Now, what was the small thing that enabled the United States to do that? 
It was a tiny creek of water flowing through wasteland, joining the Pend 
d@’Oreille about a mile above where the dam was to be. The amount of land 
in the United States which was going to be flooded when we closed the gates 
at Waneta and raised the pool to the amount required was 23 acres of | 
wasteland. The Federal Power Commission worked out the orecr once in- 
volved in this little creek and it came to eight horsepower. Nevertheless, we 
could not get permission to proceed with the construction at Waneta until 
we recognized the law under the treaty of 1909 which gave the United States 
unquestioned right under article II under a reservation which had been made 
before the treaty was made. This was arrived at by both countries. I would 
like to tell you that I was very anxious about this because I am not a lawyer, 
so I asked Cominco, when the controversy became acute, to send their lawyer 
to the commission and I sat him down alongside myself and I took his advig e 
at every turn. This happened to be one of the meetings on the St. Lawrence 
river held at Cornwall. I asked him to go down to Montreal and consult wit] 
his head office before the Canadian Commission would agree to this order. Tk 3 
answer we got from them was that they were anxious to get ahead with the z 
plant and therefore would consent to this. We therefore put the order through. 
This establishes a tremendously important matter, on the basis of an infinites- 
imal right, that the upstream state has the right to reserve under article I 
of the treaty the right to store water and make any use they want of the 
waters thereafter either by diversion or otherwise. This is what is being given 
away in this treaty. f 

Mr. Byrne: I am not finished with my questions. 


Mr. McNaucuton: I also have more to say, Mr. Chairman. I have here the y 
submission. 
The CHarrmMaN: General McNaughton, you are too popular; too many 
questions are asked. q 
Mr. McNauGguton: They are apt questions and I should like to stay s 
day with this. ; 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Byrne, would you permit Mr. Leboe and Mr. Davi is 
some supplementary questions? 
Mr. Byrne: I should like to question General McNaughton on this very 
question of the joint commission’s authority. 


Mr. McNaucuton: I would like to tell you about the consequence of t 
I have here the submission made by Cominco to the energy board, and 
shows the regulation upstream on the Pend d’Oreille which came from the 
International Joint Commission order. ‘% 
Mr. ByrNE: What was the question before the International Joint Com 
mission? Was it the right to upstream power, to use their flowage as they saw 
fit for their own generating purposes, or was it to determine the right 
diversion? The authority that you wrote in was the right to divert, while t 
agreed to the flooding of those three fifths of an acre. 


Mr. McNavucutTon: No, it was two and two fifths acres. 


Mr. ByrRNE: I understood it was around three acres, yes. When t 
permitted the flooding of those three acres, they also wanted the assura 
that the right to divert would still remain. There was no question about 
much water would be allowed to go over their dams at specific times. 


Mr. McNaucHton: What the United States required before they woul 
proceed to give us consent to any flooding, including the flooding from Ce 
creek, was a reassurance that under article II of the Boundary Waters Tre 
they had the right to control and divert. That is a matter of law which wa 
put before us by eminent counsel in very long proceedings. It is available at 
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1 nternational Joint Commission Office, and is very interesting from a legal 
nt of view, especially in respect of the argument. 


United States, but they simply built the dam and intended to use the flow 
‘as it came down. They were not asking the United States to regulate their 
water at that time. 

} Mr. McNaucuton: That is right. I have no doubt that it is right. 

_ Mr. Byrne: That is the difference between this project, that is, the Waneta 
project, and the Pend d’Oreille storage. There was no agreement, no obligation, 
and no co-operative development whatsoever. Whatever the decision of the 
International Joint Commission it was simply in line with the Boundary Waters 
Treaty. 

Mr. McNaucurTon: It was purely a statement that this was the law. 

Mr. Byrne: I have further questions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Could we have a supplementary? 

Mr. Lesor: I have a supplementary question. Is it not true that the 
esent treaty makes it clear that there is going to be no diversion of the 
end d’Oreille river because of the treaty itself, and the fact that it would be 
lowed under the treaty of 1909? 

Mr. McNaucHTon: No, quite the contrary is the case. Under article II 
of the Boundary Waters Treaty there is no restriction placed on the United 
States. 

Mr. Lesor: They reserved the right to divert. 

Mr. McNaucuHTon: Yes, the same as we have done. 

Mr. LEBoE: Under this treaty there is to be diversion only for consumptive 
uses, so we have gained something on the Pend d’Oreille river now which we 
did not have under the 1909 treaty. 

_ Mr. McNaucuHtTon: Oh no, quite the opposite. 

i Mr. Davis: My question is along the same line. The United States did 
threaten—to use a word which may not be fully appropriate—to divert for 
power purposes. They did threaten to divert from the Pend d’Oreille within the 
United States and to drop it into the Columbia in the United States. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. McNavucuton: That is true, but that was at an early stage. 

Mr. Davis: Under article II of the treaty that exists, I mean under the 
1909 treaty, they had that right. 

Mr. McNaAucuHtTon: They still have it. 


Mr. Davis: When this treaty becomes law they cannot exercise that right 
‘In respect of power diversion. Is that right? Therefore the present treaty as 
envisaged limits them in respect of that kind of diversion? 

Mr. McNaucuton: No. 

Mr. Davis: In other words, you cannot have a repetition of that right? 
Mr. McNaucuton: Again this has to be considered in its environment. 
Ww, what is the situation? Under this proposed treaty there is the unlimited 
ht to divert for consumptive purposes. We cannot exercise that right on the 
otenay water in respect of any project which is a multiple purpose project 
power and flood control. Now, the Secretary of State for External Affairs 
ited that he is convinced that any power we developed or used in relation 


to bona fide diversion for consumptive purposes would be incidental and would 
t bar that right. 
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That is very strong opinion of assertion and we hope it is right. But that 
is not the view held by a great many people. So we are in some difficulty. . 
When you come to the right to divert for consumptive purposes in the 


United States there is very little power; it is only incidental and a moderate i 
| 


quantity of water that is likely to be so used above the Grand Coulee dam, b 
and it is likely that the commitment of water we would be giving would be — 
for the arid areas to the south and west. Now this is where we are in a very 
bad position, because as of now, or at any time, the United States, particularly — : 
under this treaty, is entitled to build or divert for consumptive purposes, and 
this becomes recognized under the principle of first in time, first in right which 
is coming to be used. 

Now, as I have told you, our offset to that is the right to divert and take | 
water out of the Kootenays. I think, with Mr. Martin, that we have probably | 
maintained the legal right to do it. But what is the use of a legal right if your 
physical capacity to do it has gone? Because you will never be able to develop | 
the storage economically which is required. Moreover, the United States — 
engineers were well aware of what they were doing when they got us into — 
this predicament in which we find ourselves at the moment. a 

Mr. Davis: You are saying that the United States would never again con-— | 
template a diversion for purely power purposes of the Pend d’Oreille. 

Mr. McNaucuton: They have everything they want as far as owl 
development goes. And as for the tunnel scheme which has been exhaustively i 
studied, we have had it studied too, and it is quite uneconomic. It is better for 
them not to have that 440 feet of head on the Pend d’Oreille available for : 
development than to go to the terrific expense of putting in these alternatives — 
of which you spoke. But there is one way it could be improved quite readily of — 
course, and that is when we allow them to build an extra 150 feet of head at i 
the Libby dam, so as to use the full level of Libby above Bull lake, not Bull cr 
river, which runs across to the south, and where it is actually possible to take " 
water out of the Libby dam. This would permit them to store by gravity, but — " 
I am not saying that that is the way they do it, because there is a cheaper 
way to do it. So these diversions for consumptive use in the United States a 
unrestricted, and they are perfectly legal once we have given them the author-_ 
ity to operate the Libby dam and to put that water in storage; they are law- 4] 
ful diversions and they cannot be challenged as probably lawful dams in the i 
future. So I say we are in a very, very, dangerous position. Me 

Mr. Byrne: The supplementary question has got away entirely from the 
point of my question. My question dealt with the statement that General © 
McNaughton has made about being able to obtain co-operation from the — 
United States entities or authorities. We were dealing with the question of the 
United States authorities damming the waters from Pend d’Oreille, and then 
General McNaughton got into the question of insisting upon a diversion right. 
That is all well and good. But I want to come back to this question of co-* 
operation. 

Did not the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company endeavour tal 
obtain some seven years ago a power interconnection with the Bonneville 
Power Corporation which would have the effect of generating more power at | 
Waneta, and of the United States controlling the flow of water from the Pend © 
d’Oreille system which would have made greater use of the flows from that — 
area? But after all, if you have not the generators, you cannot generate. ; 

Mr. McNaucutTon: The answer is in the affirmative, but I must tell you © 
something else. You do not get privileges in this storage in dealing with the | 
United States. I am not criticizing. I think it is perfectly right that there be © 
a sharp protest, and that they insist upon the rights of their country. We | 


respect those rights. But within those rights we have never had any difficult 
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in the International J oint Commission in working out viable deals. This is not 

criticism of the United States; it is respect for them. 

___ What were they to obtain? Under the International Joint Commission order 
which governs the levels of Kootenay lake, the application for the right to 
raise the levels of the lakes was made by Caminco many years ago. The Inter- 

national Joint Commission agrees that by raising these levels you back up 
water across the boundary into Idaho. 
Mr. ByRNE: I am sorry, general, you misunderstand my question. 

| Mr. McNaucHTon: This is necessary background. I cannot answer the 

_ question you asked without giving come of the background. Either I give it to 

‘you or not, whichever you like. 

Mr. ByRNE: My question did not deal with that. 
Mr. McNaucutTon: What I am saying is germane to your question. 

As a result of that, the International Joint Commission agreed to the raising 

_ of the levels of Kootenay lake on the condition that the narrows in the river at 
the outlet to the lake would be excavated so that the high flows could be got 
off without backing up to Idaho. A very satisfactory, workable agreement was 
arrived at. 

Because Caminco paid for the damages and took these preventative meas- 
ures at very considerable cost, they were given the right to regulate the flows 
of the lake within certain defined limits—limits defined by the International 

_Joint Commission. This storage is a very valuable right. 

What would have happened in this request for an interconnection agreement 

which would have given them power in the late summer—I think it was August, 

| September and October—when the United States were cutting off the flows of 

_the Pend d’Oreille to fill up the Hungry Horse reservoir, would have been that it 

would have given them some power from the Bonneville system, where there 

was a great surplus at that time, in return for Bonneville getting the effective 
control of the regulation of Kootenay lake during the winter time when the 
extra storage for winter power is four or five times as valuable. 

This deal was not a matter which was dealt with by the International 

Joint Commission, but we had to point that out. 

I do not know whether the order of the energy board is in effect or whether 

it is not; I only have here the brief that was submitted. However, I do say that 

‘if the interconnection agreement has been approved, then the effective control 

| of the regulation of Kootenay lake is in the hands of the Bonneville power 

| administration just as the effective control of the regulation of Duncan lake 
|} and of our other storages is in their hands. So it is a two-headed story. 

_ Mr. Byrne: People who are operating this power system would be in all 

probability the ones to determine the best use in so far as power development 

|is concerned and storage on the lakes, would they not? 

| Mr. McNavucuton: No. I read to you those articles very carefully yester- 

day. It is frequently pointed out that there is a great deal of energy available on 

the west Kootenay. As of now there is a lot of additional energy there. But 

“when you come to the fine print in the document you find there is nothing 

“said about the division of that energy. What is said is that they are able to 

Make an arrangement provided the United States are not hurt. 

My forecast—which I have given in my papers and which I believe to 

ibe true and which I have based on every consideration of general system 

/management and so on—is that the regulation upon which the United States 

will insist under these orders is a similar regulation to what they have in 

fact put into effect in regard to Pend d’Oreille. If they take that. view, it would 
be a very unwise thing to build these additional plants until there is an as- 
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surance that the operation would be suitable; and there has been no suc 
assurance. 7 
Mr. Byrne: When the Consolidated people are here we can ask them. q 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): General McNaughton, 
as far as I understand the situation, the right to build the Libby dam is one of 
the key factors in determining the selection of a sequence in the development L 
of the Columbia. 


Mr. McNaucutTon: I would say that is the case. The United States altho 
ties are anxious to build Libby dam not for any particular benefits they will 
obtain from it but because, for all time to come, it means in effect that they 
will have the same situation on the Kootenay as they have at Pend Oreille— 
the upstream state with all the rights and privileges under the treaty of 1909 
rights which are of course of value in the present but which will be of many 
many times that value in the future. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Thank you. f 
Do you happen to know, General McNaughton, of any point in the negotia- 
tions at which the United States authorities evinced a willingness to forgo ‘he 7 
construction of the Libby dam? 
Mr. McNauGHTon: Yes, Mr. Chairman, in the proceedings of the Internal 
tional Joint Commission and the many discussions upon it, it became evident 
that there was a very strongly divided view as to whether Libby dam was 
the proper project to build in the general interests either of both countries or of 
the United States itself. In the first case, the Libby dam is an immensely j 
expensive project; its capital cost in the latest estimates is forecast at somewhere — 
in the order of $350 million, which includes the gratuitous contribution of 
Canada of something of the order of $14 million for the upstream end of that 
reservoir, without which Libby is completely uneconomic. It would only have | 
190 feet ahead as against 340 feet otherwise. F 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would you say, General 
McNaughton, that the willingness at a certain point to drop the Libby dam was — 
an indication of great anxiety on the part of the United States authorities to 
get a treaty signed? 
Mr. McNauGHTon: The United States representatives in the commission 
recognized in the long argument that was carried on that sequence [Xa— 
Mr. TURNER: May I raise a point of order, Mr. Chairman? Are we talking 
about negotiations in the International Joint Commission or negotiations for 
the treaty? 4 
Mr. McNaucuton: Mr. Cameron asked me for my personal knowledge. I 
can give my personal knowledge in respect of the discussions in the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission but I cannot do so in regard to the negotiations. Y 
Mr. TuRNER: So you are speaking about the International Joint Coma - 
sion? 


Mr. McNAUGHTON: Yes. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would you be surprised, 
General McNaughton, if I were to tell you that no later than yesterday morn 
in Washington Senator Mike Mansfield of Montana, an extremely influenti 
member of the Senate’s external relations ‘committee, informed me that he 
himself— } 
The CHAIRMAN: Just one moment, Mr. Cameron. 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): He informed me that he 
himself— 
Mr. TURNER: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order— 
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i | 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): He himself, although 
is the senator— 


i 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron, just one moment, please. 


i - Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): —from the state which 
will be benefited by the construction— 


Mr. TuRNER: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order— 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): —of the Libby dam— 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron, will you please wait a moment? 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): —has indicated his 
‘acquiescence in dropping the Libby dam. 


i. The CHAIRMAN: It seems to me there is a point which came up last evening 
at the meeting of the steering committee; that is, to what extent are members 
of this committee, 35 in number, authorized or entitled to furnish evidence them- 
|selves which is not the subject of cross-examination. The point really came up 


bers of the committee, and as such it would be proper and fitting that it be 
Tead to the members of the committee. It was a short telegram and I read it, 
lowever, on reflection, I considered the consequences of this kind of action by 
the Chair. It would mean that hereafter any member, or person, or interested 
party, who cared to put in evidence in our proceedings—which now become 
matters for consideration by parliament—simply could furnish a telegram or 
ommunication addressed to all members of the committee, and thereafter have 
the Chairman, through this medium, put that on the record. 

_ Ido not wish to be too legalistic in respect of this, but surely the proper 
way in which to conduct this inquiry is to have persons like General Mc- 
Bevztton, who are good enough to do so, come here to be questioned themselves. 
fs. 5 gia 

In some proper manner we must establish the proposition that members them- 
selves cannot put on the record evidence which cannot be the subject of cross- 
examination. 

i Mr. HERRIDGE: Perhaps we could invite Senator Mansfield to appear. 

_ The CuHairman: If Senator Mansfield or anyone else wishes to come here, 
e would afford them a most courteous hearing. I do not wish to prevent my 
‘iend bringing out what he wishes, but I do not think this is a fair way of 


right of each member of this committee to cross-examine, in some fairness, any 
statement of anyone who does not appear. 

iif Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, I must say that you present this in a very 
fair manner, and I hesitate to question your ruling. However, surely in the 
hearings of this committee from time to time ex parte statements and reports 
have been put in. I remember hearing Mr. MacNabb telling us a lot of things 
ased on hearsay information given to him. Surely the Secretary of State for 
wxternal Affairs did that; he stated opinions which had come to him from other 
sources which might or might not be substantiated later. 

_ Mr. Ryan: He was qualified as an expert. 

Mr. BREWIN: Do I have to be interrupted? 

. RYAN: Yes. 


. BREWIN: I would suggest Mr. Ryan have the ordinary courtesy. 
_ The CHarRMAN: I would like to hear you and any others on this point. Go 
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I would like to suggest it is a proper form of questioning at some point t 
ask, do you—the witness—accept that proposition? It is not of any great value if 
the witness does answer the question if the original assertion has no real evidence — 
behind it; but as a proper means of eliciting opinions from various witnesse 
the statements, be they in reports or otherwise, are acceptable. I would like to 
put to the witness something Mr. Lesage said. I do not know whether or not we 
need call him here to say whether or not he agrees with it. Surely that is EH 
proper method of proceeding. We should not be too legalistic in trying to get 
to the reasoning in this matter. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It has been state ‘a 
recently that the United States was insisting on the Libby dam; that this was | 
one of the key factors they were demanding. I wanted to fod out from o | 
witness, in view of his knowledge of the attitude of the United States—mem- — 
bers of the International Joint Commission who had direct knowledge—and 
from the knowledge he must have had—whether he would be surprised to know — 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there anything further on this point? , 
Mr. TuRNER: I would suggest there is quite a distinction between the ques- 
tioning of a witness who is giving evidence in respect of his own part in 


hearsay evidence to which he was a party in the course of negotiation and, on 
the other hand, introducing evidence such as Mr. Cameron is attempting to _ 


present witness in the sense that he was not a party to the conversation with 
Mike Mansfield of Montana. I do not think it is proper for a member of this 
1] 


of this committee, either by way of a telegram which he reads out, or by way 
of a telephone conversation— ; 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): There was no telephone 
conversation. It was an interview with Senator Mansfield at the capital, Wash- 
ington, yesterday morning. 
Mr. TURNER: The reporting of a conversation which is beyond the realm off, | 
cross-examination by the members of this committee is an unfair way of 
introducing evidence for the scrutiny of the committee. I would suggest that the 
ruling of the Chairman be upheld on this particular question. 
Mr. Pucu: I would suggest that Mr. Cameron reword or rephrase hig 
question and get it in in another way. . 
The CHAIRMAN: In anything I have said heretofore I have not indicated 
I am not sensible in respect of the point Mr. Brewin has made. We are not, 
of course, a court of law, and are not bound by strict evidentiary principles. | 


produce evidence of this type. : 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I have finished no v) 
Mr. Chairman. 7 
Mr. KinpT: There is nothing that a good meal cannot correct. I suggest 
we adjourn. P 
The CHAIRMAN: If that is agreeable, we will adjourn at this time. It has 
been suggested that we not subject the general to too lengthy meetings. he ha 
been here for two and a half hours now. We will adjourn until tomorrow ~ 
morning at nine o’clock. ; 
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CORRECTION (English copy only) 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, © a 
Clerk of the Committee. — 


PROCEEDINGS NO. 3—Thursday, April 9, 1964 


In the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence— 


Page 164, line 12 should read: 
“  . the downstream benefits from west Kootenay plants in Canada. . 


Page 165, line 13: 
For “is turn” read “in turn”. 


Page 165, line 14: 
For “was from” read “has from” 


Page 165, lines 26 and 27, should read: 


Mr. Ryan: Do they not now have an established right to divert 
payment for damages caused downstream, determined accor 
their law, when they exercise their right? 


a 


PROCEEDINGS NO. 4—Friday, April 10, 1964 


In the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence— 


Page 233, line 27: 
For ‘20,000 acres” read ‘40,000 acres’. p 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, April 22, 1964 
(18) 


Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Brewin, Byrne, Cadieux (Terrebonne), Cam- 
ron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, Fairweather, For- 
st, Gelber, Groos, Haidasz, Herridge, Kindt, Laprise, Leboe, Macdonald, 
Matheson, Nesbitt, Patterson, Pennell, Ryan, Stewart, Turner (23). 
Pi In attendance: General the Honourable A. G. L. McNaughton; Mr. James 
ipley, Editor, Engineering and Contract Record Magazine. 
_ The Chairman stated that a letter had been received from the United 
ishermen and Allied Workers’ Union, Vancouver, asking permission to present 
2 brief to the Committee. The Chairman suggested that it might be possible to 
year representatives of this organization on Friday, May 1, 1964, when two 
her unions will appear. After discussion, this question was referred to the 
Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure. 
_ Mr. Ryan asked that certain corrections be made in the evidence of the 
ommittee meeting of Thursday, April 9, 1964 (Issue No. 3) and Friday, April 
, 1964 (Issue No. 4). The members agreed to the corrections. (See page 528). 
_ The committee resumed questioning General McNaughton. 
_ The questioning continuing and General McNaughton having advised that 
he would not be available to the committee in the afternoon, it was agreed to 
wear Mr. J. K. Sexton of Montreal Engineering Company Limited this after- 
100n and to resume questioning of General McNaughton tomorrow morning. 
: At 11.00 am. the committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. this date. 
‘a 
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i AFTERNOON SITTING 
(19) 


_ The Committee reconvened at 3.30 p.m. this date, the Chairman, Mr. 
Matheson, presiding. 

Members present: Mrs. Casselman and Messrs. Byrne, Cameron (Nanaimo- 
Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, Deachman, Dinsdale, Forest, Gelber, 
roos, Haidasz, Herridge, Kindt, Laprise, Leboe, Macdonald, Matheson, Nesbitt, 
atterson, Pugh, Ryan, Turner, Willoughby (23). 

_ In attendance: From Montreal Engineering Company Limited: Mr. J. K. 
exton, Director, Civil Engineering; Mr. M. Wilschut, Senior Design Engineer. 
| The Chairman introduced the witnesses and Mr. Sexton presented the com- 
ments of the Montreal Engineering Company Ltd. on the Columbia River 
treaty and Protocol, and was questioned. 

_ The committee directed that maps and charts referred to by Mr. Sexton 
> printed as part of the Minutes of Proceedings. (See Appendix M-1 to M-16.) 
_ During the meeting the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Nesbitt, took the Chair. 

At 6.00 p.m., the committee adjourned until 10.00 a.m., Thursday, April 
3, 1964. 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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WEDNESDAY, April 22, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. I beg to report that I have 
a letter from the United Fishermen and Allied Workers Union asking to submit 
a brief to the committee. It has been suggested that they appear on Friday, 
May 1, along with the other two unions which have requested to appear, the 


(United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of America and the International 


Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers of Toronto. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, are there three unions scheduled for that 
day? The time allowed for them is far too short because they have prepared 
excellent briefs with the assistance of competent people, and in my opinion it 
will take a day for each one of the unions to present its case and to be properly 


jquestioned. I suggest three unions are far too much for one day. To bring 
‘these people here and keep them waiting for three or four days would not 


be fair. 
The CHAIRMAN: So you feel that Friday, May 1 should not be considered 


inow? 


Mr. HERRIDGE: They should be asked to come at a later date, if possible. 
Mr. Byrne: Could I have the names of the three unions, please? 
The CHAIRMAN: We have scheduled for that day the United Electrical 


Radio and Machine Workers and also the International Union of Mine, Mill 
jand Smelter Workers. 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. Herridge may have some information that we do not have 


‘as to the size of their briefs. Perhaps the briefs are of such length that we 
‘would be unable to hear them on that day. 


Mr. MAcDONALD: Could I suggest that they have to deliver their briefs 
seven days in advance? If we find they are voluminous, then perhaps we 
could re-schedule them for a different date. However, I do not think that at 


the moment we should waste time on this. I think we should go ahead and 


sehedule the three of them for one day, and if it turns out that one or two 
should be put off, we can arrange to do that a week in advance. 


Mr. Davis: In addition to the bulk of these briefs their content should 
ve scrutinized as well. Many of these briefs may be purely repetitious or 
advance many of the same viewpoints that have been advanced previously, 
amd therefore we should not take them as they come. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Possibly it would be wise to wait until we obtain copies of 
he briefs. I just happen to know, because they informed me, that they are 
yuite substantial. 


The CHAIRMAN: I certainly would not want to cut any important witness 
short, but I do not wish to have people here unduly at considerable expense. 
dn the other hand, I think we would as a committee like to insist that people 
nake their submissions as we requested. Today is April 22 and we have not 
ret received a brief from any of these unions, which may compel us to 
fe-schedule the whole series. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It would seem to me 
hat we are again beginning to compress the meetings in the way to which 
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I objected before. We have to realize we are not pressed for time. We shoul 
spread our meetings out a bit, and that would solve many of these problem 
about briefs. 

Mr. PATTERSON: It seems rather strange that Mr. Herridge has all thi 
information and yet the Chairman and the clerk of the committee have nc 
received any information on this matter. 


The CHAIRMAN: In any event we do have these two unions scheduled fo 
this date. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: You mentioned three, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Two, and this would be the third. You still feel thre! 
would be too much? 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Far too much. We need a day for each one of these unions 
They represent Canadians who are concerned with this problem; they repre 
sent men producing the wealth of this country. | 
I 


Mr. ByRNE: Let us not have another lecture. This is a recommendation; le 


: 
| 


the committee vote on it or amend it and make a decision. If this is a recom 
mendation of the steering committee, I should like to have it put before th 
committee as such and if someone wishes to move an amendment, that is thei 
privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN: The order in which we have arranged to hear those wit 
nesses was: the United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of America 0} 
Friday, May 1, and up to this date there has been no evidence of their brie 
in spite of the fact that they have received instructions as to the conditions tha 
were imposed by this standing committee, and also on May 1, the Interna 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers of Toronto. We have | 
received a brief from this union either. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: We should advise them to hurry along. 


Mr. Davis: Has there been any thought given to a cut-off date after whicl| 
a brief would not be accepted? | 


Mr. MacbDoNaLpD: Presumably if members of the committee do not have : 
brief seven days in advance, the witnesses cannot appear. 


Mr. BREWIN: This is a silly rule, proving sillier every day. We did not haw 
a single case where people presented their briefs seven days before they ap 
peared. 

Mr. MacbDona.p: It would have been much easier to have had this documen 
we have here seven days in advance as we could have had time to examine a 
in advance. We can make committee discussions much more relevant if peopl 
who, for three years, have been asking to appear get their thoughts officiall} 
together to let us have them seven days in advance. i 


The CHAIRMAN: Would this conversation not be more usefully continull 
by our steering committee? I might tell you the clerk of our committee h 
been extraordinarily careful to communicate with each interested party the 
day on which we were advised of their interest, and each person wishing t 
appear was furnished with our ground rules, and yet heretofore we had noi 
received any of these briefs. 

The first name on my list is Mr. Ryan. 

Mr. Kinpt: Are we going to follow a list that way? I have not been able 
to ask a question for two days. I would like to have my two days put into one 

The CHAIRMAN: I will put you on my list right now. I never had any indl- 
cation you were interested before; you never told me. 4 

Mr. RYAN: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the ree some questions 
pertaining to flood control. However, first of all I would like to ask your per 
mission and the permission of the committee to make some changes in the 
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Starting with the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence No. 3 of this 
ttee on Thursday, April 9, 1964, at page 164, in the second line of my 
‘d question the words, “from west Kootenay in western Canada’ should read 
om west Kootenay plants in Canada’. 
_ At page 65 in the first line of my third question the word “is” before 
the word “turn” should be “‘in’”’, so that it would read “in turn”. 
In the second line of this Gestion the word ‘‘was” before the word “from” 
10uld be ‘“‘has’’, so that it will read “has from’’. 
_ The fifth question on page 165 does not in my opinion make sense. I prob- 
bly fumbled it in some way and I am not blaming anyone. What I intended to 
| say is, so far as I can reconstruct it at the present time, as follows: “do they not 
now have an established right to divert upon payment for damages caused 
wnstream, determined according to their law when they exercise their right”. 
‘Coming now to the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence No. 4 of this 
mmittee for Friday, April 10, 1964 at page 233, in my first question which 
a long one and had a quote, at the end of the quote, the first line reads: 
“T understand that it was estimated that there would be 20,000 acres flooded”. 
his should read, “I understand it was first estimated that there would be 
0,000 acres flooded”. Those are the changes that I would request permission of 
fhe committee to make. 
Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask General McNaughton whether it is not 
ue that the flood control plans that are set forth in annex A of the treaty 
ply only to 8,450,000 acre feet of storage and only for the first 60 years 
ter ratification. 
' Hon. A. G. L. McNaucutTon: I would say, Mr. Ryan, that under the basic 
yperating arrangements 8.45 of the 15.5 million acre feet of what is styled 
the Canadian storage is located to control floods under normal conditions. That 
particular storage control is to be operated under the provisions that come in 
| ia parts of article IV of the treaty supplemented by the provisions in 
anex A. 
Mr. RYAN: Is not paragraph 5 of annex A restricted solely to the 8.45 
illion acre feet? 
Mr. McNaucuron: I do not believe so. 
_ Mr. RYAN: May I direct your attention then to paragraph 5 of the annex 
e page 146 of the blue paper? About two thirds of the way down you will read: 


After consultation with the Canadian entity the United States entity 
may from time to time as conditions warrant adjust these storage 
reservation diagrams within the general limitations of flood control 
operation. 


\@: Further down, in the last line you will read as follows: 
| Ms Ms The general limitations of flood control operation are as follows: 


These limitations apparently pertain to Mica, High Arrow and Duncan. 
-each case the exact amount of acre feet is specified. 

Mr. McNAauGHTON: What I have tried to make clear in my presentation 
that the arrangements for flood control fall into three categories. The first is 
e operation of the 8.45 million acre feet of allocated storage, to which Mr. 
‘an refers and which is governed in part by the paragraph from the proposed 
protocol and treaty which he quotes. 

In addition to that, during the life of the treaty there is provision that the 
nited States can call for the operation of any additional storage in the basin. 
e intention was that that should be in the event that they forecast flood of 
yprecedented magnitude, but it appeared in the treaty in a different form. 


Mr. Ryan: My point is that that comes in a different category. 
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Mr. McNAvuGHTON: It is in the provision for flood control. 

Mr. RYAN: Paragraph (5) does not apply to that. 

Mr. McNAUGHTON: When you get to the— 

Mr. Ryan: Excuse me a moment, general. Article VI, clause (3) states: 


—electric power equal to the hydroelectric power lost by Canada as a 


result of operating the storage to meet the flood control need for which 
the— 


And here I insert the word “emergency”. 
—call was made... 


I take it, therefore, that immediately they make an emergency call they 
have to replace the lost power coincidentally. 


Mr. McNaucuTon: But, Mr. Ryan, that is only one aspect of the protection 
of Canadian interests, as I have explained line by line and clause by clause in 
the presentation which I gave to you. It is only one aspect of paying back the 
whole of this. 

The whole of this business is directed toward transferring the burden | 
of operation of storage and the disadvantages of operation of storage from 
the United States to the Canadian people. That is something that should be 
resisted when the operation of the storages exceeds certain quantities that 
can be taken into account without undue ill effects on our own country. 

Mr. Ryan: My point is that there are limits upon this and we have them 
spelled out in the treaty. We do know what they are. | 

Mr. McNaucGuHTon: The article which governs the additional operations of 
which I have spoken is article IV (2) (b) of the treaty, which has been 
reproduced on page 61 of the green book: 


(b) operate any additional storage in the Columbia river basin in 
Canada, when called upon by an entity designated by the United 
States of America for that purpose, within the limits of existing 
facilities and as the entity requires to meet flood control needs 
for the duration of the flood period for which the call is made. 


I say to you with the greatest seriousness that the compensation which 
is provided for in article VI in relation to the supply of power is only one 
minor part of the disadvantage. . 

I might make that a little more clear and say— 

Mr. Ryan: But, general, we have a further limitation in the protocol in> 


paragraph 1, do we not, in the 600,000 cubic feet per second discharge at The. 
Dalles in Oregon? i) 


Mr. McNaucuHtTon: The 600,000 cubic feet is the secondary objective 
which was set by the United States authorities for control. The primary 
objective, as I explained, was 800,000 cubic feet, which is a much easier 
objective to meet and which, incidentally, is the objective which, if reached — 
in a flood of the magnitude of that of 1894 would save the United States 
areas practically harmless in their existing state of development. 


What paragraph 1 of the protocol does is to shift the objectives of opera- 
tion from 800,000 cubic feet, which is a comparatively simple objective which 


can be achieved without extravagant use of the Canadian storages, to | 
objective much more difficult to realize and one requiring a very substantial | 


increase of storage use in order to do it. 


If you read on to the later phases of the protocol you will find that | 
even the limitation to 600,000 acre feet has disappeared in a general stat 


Mr. MAcDONALD: Where does it say that, general? 
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fi Mr. McNaucHTon: —which would operate for any objective that the 
United States authorities choose to set. 

Mr. MacDONaLD: Where does it state that? 

Mr. ByrNeE: In the meantime, Mr. Chairman, can you inform the com- 
mittee to whom we are indebted for the newspaper cutting which has been 
distributed bearing the caption, “Who is telling the truth’? 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I distributed that at the request of a very excellent lady 
in Victoria, Mrs. Davidson. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are grateful to you, Mr. Herridge. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I believe Dr. Davis has had a great deal of correspondence 
with her. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Does the lady have to be 
known to Dr. Davis before it can be admitted as evidence? 

Mr. McNaucuTon: I would like in answer to Mr. Ryan to refer to the 
protocol and particularly to page 111 of the green book. 

Paragraph 1 deals with the operation of the additional storage—not the 
8.45 because that is operated in any event. This is the additional storage. 

The objective which was originally discussed before this protocol appeared 
was an objective which would be comparatively easily reached, an objective 
of 800,000 cubic feet per second. 

Mr. RYAN: But that was not spelled out in the treaty? 

Mr. McNaucuton: No, it was not spelled out. 

Mr. RYAN: Anyone reading it would not know it at all. 


Mr. McNauGHTon: That is one of the things in which I think the treaty is 
fundamentally wrong. 

Mr. Ryan: The United States authorities at that time could have made 
an arbitrary call, in the opinion of many, against which we could not stand? 


Mr. McNaucuton: I am familiar with this. 

Mr. RYAN: This was one of your valid points. 

Mr. McNaucutTon: Yes, and it disappeared in the treaty. 
Mr. RYAN: You have it in the protocol—600,000 cubic feet. 


Mr. McNaucuTon: Six hundred thousand cubic feet is an objective of such 
a nature that it would require a very considerable amount of storage in order 
to meet it. 


Mr. RYAN: We get the equivalent in hydro power, so why should we 
Worry about it? 


Mr. McNavucuton: I will tell you that in a minute. 
Mr. Ryan: This is what I want to know. 


Mr. McNaucuTon: May I answer your question in an orderly way? This 
is an important point. 

May I repeat that the objective set in the protocol is an operation of all 
our storages to 600,000 c.f.s. When you come to consider the operation of our 
storages after the expiration of the treaty you will find that dealt with in 
article IV (3) of the treaty, but with an unlimited objective in place of having 
a limited objective—which we can do. In case of dire necessity and urgency 
for the protection of the United States, it is perfectly right to help them. 
But it is not right to help them to a point which is absurd, merely to let them 
gradually build their properties out into the flood plain of the river, increasing 
the hazard to flood control, and setting up a mounting call upon us which may 
be unlimited. 
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It is not a question of recompense for power. That is a minor matter in 
this, I assure you. Look at what the protocol does to us in paragraph 2, the 
reference to article IV (3) of the treaty, dealing with this period after the 
treaty expires. You will find that the defined objective which limits our com= 
mitment is entirely eliminated, and the objective is now giving the amorphous 
words “to be adequately controlled”. Now, what do you mean by “adequately”? 


Mr. RYAN: We are getting a long way from what I started out with. 


Mr. McNaucuton: Yes, but what I have said is relevant to the answer to 
your question. i 
Mr. Ryan: That is an argument I would like to deal with at another time. 
I think you are stretching and straining your meanings considerably. However 
I would like to come back to that at another time. For the present I address 
myself to paragraph 5 of annex A and the question of the 8.45 million acre 
feet of storage for flood control. That is regulated storage apart from any 
emergency claim. We get advanced payment of 64,400,000 for this annual 

‘ 


service for 60 years, in United States funds. 
Mr. McNaucutTon: That is correct. ; 


Mr. Ryan: I further understand that most of this accrued, this 8,370,000 
acre feet, is provided by Mica—oh no, by High Arrow rather, where there will 
be no generators; and also at Duncan where very little power will be gen 
erated. Is that right? 


Mr. McNavucuTon: It is not quite right. The storages in the treaty are 
located substantially as you say, but in the protocol there is the possibility of a 
variation so that flood control which is assigned to High Arrow can be trans- 
ferred to Mica provided the two parties agree. 


Mr. Ryan: It might be a very wise stipulation to have that possibility in 
there. b 


Mr. McNaucutTon: I have always maintained in the International Toul 
Commission whenever I got an opportunity to speak to the negotiators at ani 
time that the bargain which Canada made, the arrangement in the treaty, 
should not specify the particular storages from which either flood control or 
power release is to be drawn, and that our bargain should be that what we 
do above the boundary is our responsibility, and we should have entire free- 
dom of action as long as we meet the agreed criteria. I pay tribute to the 
protocol. They have got there some additional flexibility which is very impor= 


tant. 


Mr. Ryan: My point is that in concentrating this flood storage space at the 
two most southerly reservoirs, High Arrow and Duncan, it makes for a very 
excellent feature of the treaty we are studying now on the whole. 4 


Mr. McNavucuton: No, I would not agree with that. 


Mr. Ryan: Would it not leave us with more firm power at Mica where ou : 
generators would be? Would it not have that effect? 


tion to the average annual release for power purposes, you can absorb the 
power control release to create storage space with very little disadvantage to 
the operation of your plant. But when they become excessive, then you be 
to run into many difficulties. 


Mr. Ryan: Only 80,000 acre-feet affect Mica, where we get our 1,800,000 
kilowatts of power. Is that right? 


Mr. McNavucutTon: That is right, but that is merely a transfer of 80,000 
acre-feet put in at Mica. 


t 
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Mr. Ryan: I am trying to find out. I take it that the opinion is that we will 
get more power at Mica. 

Mr. McNavucuton: No, that is not the case at all. I cannot prove it, but I 
have made a suggestion that you gentlemen might think over, namely, the 
allocation of that amount of power and that amount of flood control space to 
be used at Mica may well have the effect of establishing the fact that Mica is 
‘callable under article IV(2)(b) and IV(3) for use should occasion require for 
- floods of a larger magnitude, and I mean callable by the United States. I 
_ should not say floods of larger magnitude because that was my original pro- 
‘posal, but that concept, in the course of treaty negotiations, has been entirely 
" eliminated, so that Mica is callable anyway. 


ly. _. Mr. Ryan: Suppose we do get an emergency, a projected flood control, a 
boundless emergency, one that we have never experienced before under the 


} 


Project, why would we not evacuate all our storages and get power in return 
Bror it? 

‘i Mr. McNaucuTon: Power is not the significant factor, I can assure you of. 
that. You can think about it in relation to the changing role of storage to which 
_I have made reference on several occasions. What happens later on, you will 
“see: but I have given an explanation of that which I hope you will read and 
come back to again. All I want to tell you is this: the United States is anxious 
i, get the absolute maximum amount of Canadian storage available for call 
for flood control that there is on call so that they have their option on it. That 
was their decision regardless of the consequences. 

Mr. Ryan: They have not got it now. 


__ Mr. McNauecuton: They have it in the protocol in a far more acute form 
_than it is in the treaty, I assure you. 


Mr. Ryan: I do not think so. 


Ms Mr. McNaucuton: I have given you evidence for it and I have spelled out 
every paragraph and every clause to show it. Let me say this: in the lower 
basin of the Columbia river in the vicinity of Portland, Oregon and Vancouver 
-—not our Vancouver but the one on the opposite side—there is an extraordi- 
“nary search for space for expansion which all these burgeoning cities wish to 
have. Now, what they are trying to do is to emulate King Canute who tried 
to stop the floods. And you know what happened to him. He was drowned. 
of, Mr. BYRNE: He did not have as good a plan, though. 

Mr. McNAuGHTON: That is the whole objective of the United States. This 
eaty is not being done for the operation of 8.45 million acre feet, which while 
it is a big storage, is in fact a limited commitment. Rather, the United States 
wants to get flexibility in the operation of the additional storage of all existing 
facilities in the Canadian basin, but with no specific objective whatever. They 
have been trying to eliminate any objective so that they can use the storage 
as they want. However limited the objective may appear, they will make it only 
a part of the commitment. 

Mr. Ryan: On this point of limitation of objectives, I would like to ask 
you a further question in respect of your brief at pages 4 and 5. In answer to 
Mr. Brewin yesterday, you quoted a section of paragraph 5 of annex A of 
he treaty. 

Mr. McNavucuHTon: What is that again? 


rn Mr. RYAN: Page 4 of the general’s brief, and paragraph 5, about one third 
of the way down. 


Mr. McNaucGuHTon: On page 4? 


_ Mr. Ryan: That is right; you quoted a section of paragraph 5 of annex A 
af the treaty, which in your view gives the United States almost complete 


* 
at 
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freedom to call on 8,450,000 acre feet of flood control storage covered by that | 
annex even though no real flood control need exists. 


Mr. McNAUGHTON: That is right. 
Mr. Ryan: And you say further: 


There is no specified restriction that when expected flows are small 
these evacuations are to be reduced. It is most important they should be 
for when expected flood flows are small then, also, the total runoff is 
usually small and it is especially important that available supply be 
conserved for essential uses and not wasted in unnecessary precautions. 

For this reason a deterrent to abuse by the United States entity 
should be incorporated in the treaty. 


My question to you is this: my question to you may be a little lengthy. 
Is not that deterrent already there and contained in a sentence which you 
omitted from your quotation; is it not in paragraph 5 of Annex A: 


The use of these diagrams will be based on data obtained in accordance 
with paragraph 2. 


Paragraph 2 refers to an agreed hydrometeorological system. This can be 
found at page 111 of the green book. As a result of paragraph 2, this agreed 
hydrometeorological system, calls for flood control that must be on a basis of © 
need for flood control as established by the hydrometeorological system. Is that — 
not the most recent control position and does it not tie down any United States 
calls under the formula projected there? 


Mr. McNaucuton: I would say certainly not. If you will look again at | 
article IV (3), dealt with in paragraph 2 of the protocol, you will see that ob- 
jectives of control have been generalized in the word ‘adequately’. Who 
determines what “adequately”? means. The Americans may want it for trivial 
reasons. 

Mr. Ryan: You are getting into another area— f 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Could you suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, that Mr. Ryan allow General McNaughton to answer and suggest 
that perhaps General McNaughton is better aware of what is the relevance 
of the question? oY 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sure General McNaughton needs no protection from | 
anyone here. ¥ 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I do not want to protecga 
General McNaughton; I want to protect myself. When Mr. Ryan keeps making 
his rather strange interjections, I get lost. 

The CHAIRMAN: At the moment, Mr. Cameron, you are eighth on my list. ( 
If we have rambling answers or rambling questions, I do not think we will | 
ever get through with these proceedings. I think that each member of this 
committee wants to get to specific questions, and would like specific answers 
to those questions. I know the general is endeavouring to assist, and I am_ 
sure Mr. Ryan means no discourtesy, nor does any member of this committee, 


to any distinguished witness who appears before us. However, I do feel that 1 
in some of our proceedings we have tended to wander a good deal. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): They do indeed. | 
would suggest you listen to my point. I was not trying to protect General il 
McNaughton; I was trying to protect my right as a member of this comma 
in the face of a barrage of questions. 


Mr. Lresor: I am interrupting to say that since we have had Genera 
McNaughton on the stand, this committee has been taken through a good de 
of rambling; there is no question about that. From time to time the witness 
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_ has said that he has to go through all the background before he answers the 
question. I, for one, have been sort of chafing under the collar, because we are 


not getting straight answers to specific questions to which I think we are 
entitled. 

The CHAIRMAN: The problem of the Chair, as I see it, Mr. Cameron, is 
there are so many supplementary questions which do come from an extensive 


_ answer. Of course, some answers cannot be very succinct; we recognize that. 


I do note what you say, but I hope we can proceed with as direct questioning 
and as direct answers as possible. Only in this way do I think it is possible 
to do justice to all members of this committee in our questioning of this very 
important witness. 

Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make it clear that I have nothing 


‘but the greatest respect for General McNaughton. In fact, it is due to the 


general’s criticisms of the treaty in the first place that I took such an interest 
in it. I do agree with some of his points, but there are others with which I 
disagree. At present I am endeavouring to follow a line of questioning, and 
I find it extremely difficult to follow the subject. I would like to keep in a 
certain narrow area in respect of this matter of flood control. I do not wish 
to become involved in any legal argument over the meaning of words, and 
that is possibly why I have been a little obnoxious, but unintentionally so. 
Mr. McNaucuron: I do not find your questions obnoxious at all. What I 
would like to be able to do is to give an answer which is correct. As I said 
in answer to some questions yesterday, to questions which were posed in- 
volving a statistical answer in respect of area of ground flooding, and so on, 


_I am not prepared to give answers which have no meaning unless they are 
_ associated with an evaluation of the unit in which they are expressed. The 
whole field of flood control is an interrelated field. What I have been trying 


to express to you is that our United States friends have endeavoured, all 


f through this treaty and all through the International Joint Commission dis- 


cussions, to enlarge their control over the Canadian reservoirs in the great 


_ floods which begin when people hear about them through the hydrometeoro- 
_ logical service. This begins to create an anxiety and begins to create a demand 
involving an unnecessary burden for the operation of every possible measure 
_ of flood control that can be used. There must be responsibility in respect of this 


flood control. Otherwise, what are they making of us? They are making of us 


a storer of water. Nothing else has a prime objective in the whole great waste 
_of our country. We cannot have that. 


Particularly where we are talking about the existing facilities and addi- 
tional storage, I have sought to develop a principle and an article in the treaty 


‘under which we would provide any storage which we had, and which was 
_Needed. However, there must be deterrents, and the decision with respect to 
_when the call is made must rest with the United States. We are not going to 
_take responsibility for it; we should not. Inherent in those principles there 


should be a deterrent against abuse, so that somebody has to stand up to the 
people who have become hysterical and demand the whole of the storage of 


North America. You have to have a requirement that the United States people 
_have to put the brakes on themselves. That is what I proposed when I made 
| this first proposal of offering to stand over their shoulder for legitimate pur- 
poses and give the use of our storage as a priority matter to help them out. 
There must be a reference in all these things to the effect that they must not 


call on our storage if they do not think it necessary. They must have the 
charge; that is what is implicit in all this. That is what has been destroyed 


_by the treaty provisions which are wrong, and by the protocol which is worse. 


Mr. Ryan: General McNaughton, do you not agree that paragraph 2 of 


Annex A at page 75 of the green book does put a severe limit on their calls? 
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Mr. McNauGHTon: Paragraph 2? 

Mr. Ryan: Yes, this hydrometeorological system. This is in respect of the 
basic 8.54 million. 

Mr. McNaucHTon: No. 

Mr. Ryan: It is based on scientific evidence, is it not? 


Mr. McNavucuton: In the brief I have explained to you—and there is a h 
good deal of statistical information given in the blue book which bears it out— 
we have never had any objection to providing storage in the operations for 
flood control under an objective which needs to be met in order to prevent 
serious damage in the United States. By definition of the United States that 
objective is to control a flood of the 1894 magnitude, which is the biggest flood — 
in recorded history in the lower Columbia basin, to an amount of 800,000 cubic. 
feet per second at the Dalles in the lower basin. Now, to provide that flood 
control, in addition to the storages which already exist, a total of about 63 
million acre feet of storage space is required. That is an objective we always 
have been willing to accept. That would give the United States the protection | 
of existing facilities from a flood of the standard magnitude. 7 

When that 63 million acre feet is allocated, about 1.35 million acre feet 
could be put as an obligation on the operation of Libby dam in Montana, 7 
if the Libby dam is built; otherwise, we would have to absorb the whole 64 
million acre feet, to do what we think is right from the neighbourly point of 
view. But, when you come to extend that 64 million acre feet up to 8.45 millio : 
acre feet or something more, then you are getting into a position where the 
drawdown of the storage base is interfering with power and other purposes, 
and is putting an unnecessary burden on Canada. That, we object to. y 

Moreover, if you look at the evaluations of that storage you can see oa 
the United States do not think it very worth while because while they are 
willing to put an evaluation in respect of damage prevented on the 6.5 millio 1) 
acre feet at 1.38 per acre foot, when you go beyond the 6.5 acre feet they are 
only willing to pay 11.4 cents an acre foot for that storage, which is a trivial 
matter, about 1/10 of the other values. If it is not important to them why 
should we place a very serious burden on Canada in that respect? g 

I have maintained objections to this in repeated discussions in the Inter-_ 
national Joint Commission when they insisted on tabling there what their | 
offer was. This offer was recorded in the International Joint Commission prin-=— 
ciples, and I reserved our position and told them that I would go to the govern- 1 
ment of Canada to place this matter before them and others, as well as before 
this committee when I spoke before it. Further, I told them I was going to 
take the most firm objection to our taking any responsibility for extending 
the objective beyond that of control of a flood of 1894 magnitude to 800,000 
cubic feet per second at The Dalles. This 8.45 million acre feet should be reduced 
to 5.15 million acre feet if Libby is not built, and to 6.5 million acre feet if 
Libby should be built. 


Mr. Ryan: I understand they are paying for this service, that that is what 
they wanted and that is what they were prepared to pay, and that is part of 
the bargain. q 

Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, I have been in this committee for three suc= | 
cessive meetings and I have not asked one question. I would like 15 or 20 
minutes at this time to put my questions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt, I just had a note from you which says: 
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i McNaughton but I don’t seem to be able to get a question in or nothing. 
This has been true for the past three meetings. 


_ Mr. Kindt, I have never had any indication from you either visually, 
by word or through communication in this respect. 


Mr. Kinpt: I have stated my; position a good many times. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt, your name is on the list. We have you on the 
list after Mr. Davis. 


ie Mr. Kinpt: You had better take another look at the way in which this com- 
1 Para 

mittee is being run. 

The CHAIRMAN: If there is any question of lack of confidence in the Chair- 
man, Mr. Kindt, I would ask you to make a motion and I will entertain it 
at this time. 

. Mr. Ryan: If I might pour a little oil on these troubled waters I will 
‘surrender my questioning at this time to give someone else an opportunity, 
and I will revert to questions later on. 
¥ The CHAIRMAN: The next person on the list is Mr. Macdonald. 


Mr. Macponatp: Mr. Chairman, may I say I have been waiting for a 
‘couple of days as well so I will take this opportunity to put some questions. 


General McNaughton, I was interested in your statement yesterday when 
you said you are not a lawyer and acknowledged your incompetence on legal 
‘questions. At this time, I would like to ask you in respect of the legal inter- 
pretation of the treaty and protocol if you have had legal counsel? 
fe Mr. McNaucHtTon: Mr. Chairman, in answer to Mr. Macdonald, I would 
say that for the last 12 years I have sat with some of the most eminent legal 
counsel in the world and have heard their arguments for and against these 
various matters, and on certain aspects of the protocol I have had the benefit 
of legal counsel. 


Mr. MAcDONALD: Could you tell us from whom you obtained legal advice in 
respect of the protocol? 


_ Mr. McNaucutTon: No, I am not at liberty to do so as this advice was given 
onfidentially. 


iit 


Mr. McNaucuton: In trying to carry the note of warning, which I hope 
T have carried to the Canadian public in respect of the treaty and protocol, I 
have had to draw on a number of people who have spoken to me in confidence, 
but I am not at liberty to give their names without specific permission. I think 
you will understand my position. 

a Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, may I 
clear this up a bit. Mr. Macdonald is concerned in respect of General McNaugh- 
ton having competent legal advice. Some of us are trying to arrange for Dean 
Frank Scott of McGill University to appear before this committee. As you know, 
Dean Scott is a prominent constitutional lawyer. 

Mr. MAcDONALD: This is not of a constitutional nature but concerns Cana- 
dian and public international law, which is quite a different field. Have you 


had specific advice by people experienced in public international law and, if so, 
who? 


You will not answer. 
Mr. McNaucutTon: I am hopeful that some of these gentlemen will appear. 
_ Mr. Macponatp: So are we. 
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In the course of your testimony yesterday you told us you could not giv 4 
us the detailed cost of implementing your plan, and I was not left with a very | 
clear idea what sequence you proposed developing. Could you tell the committee 
what downstream benefits you would expect to get from your sequence, what- 
ever it is? 4 

Mr. McNaucHTON: The figures I gave you yesterday were for a development 
within Canada without the downstream benefits; I have not given the part deal- 
ing with downstream benefits, which entails the working out of the unit costs, 
Now, I am interested and concerned—and I think Canada should be concerned | 
also—in the development being carried to the limit of what is wanted in the 
future, not any partial development at this date. We must have a plan of best | 
use of our water, and what I was endeavouring to use as a comparison was se=_ 
quence VII of the International Joint Commission, which is a sequence which 
includes the High Arrow dam and Libby, with sequence IXa, in which those two_ 
projects are excluded. I brought you up to date yesterday with the latest esti- | 
mates we have been able to obtain as the result of any releases from any 
responsible department of government here or in British Columbia. These fig- | 
ures indicate, for instance, that the High Arrow figures have gone up steadily, 
starting at $66 million, to $71 million, then again to $80 million and now again to 
$124 million with certain services still completely unassigned. I have used the 
final figure given of $124 million for the project and, similarly, for all the other 
projects in these two sequences. | 

I gave you the capital cost of sequence [Xa to completion and sequence VIL 
to completion and will be glad to repeat those figures if you wish. s 

Mr. MAcponaLp: General McNaughton, you have been critical of the down-_ 
stream benefits provided under the treaty. What downstream benefits would | 
you expect to get in your sequence? | 

Mr. McNavucurTon: I should like to state that in the figures I gave there 
were no downstream benefits included. I was dealing with the at site conditions 


in Canada. | 

Mr. Macdonald, I would expect to get the half share of the downstream 
benefits determined in accordance with the I.J.C. principles and not the cut. 
down share of the downstream benefits which was arrived at in the negotiations 
on which the treaty is based. If you will look at the analysis and project report 
dated October 19, 1960, which is a report of the United States negotiators with 
fairly wide circulation, you will note in it that they have recorded the bene- 
fits to the United States in prime power under the conditions of 1970 tom 
High Arrow amounting to 645 megawatts; for Duncan, 138 megawatts; for 
Mica, 359 megawatts and for Libby, 544 megawatts. As far as Canada is con= 
cerned the High Arrow project is credited at 484 megawatts; Duncan with 73 
megawatts and Mica with 204 megawatts. You will note that the total benefits 
accorded to the United States in respect of this joint undertaking, where it 
was understood in the I.J.C. principles that benefits would be equally shared, 
are put down as 1,686,000 as against our 786,000. 

The figures I gave were not intended to deal with the application of down- 
stream benefits, Mr. Macdonald. However, if it is your pleasure, we could do 
some of that calculation. | 

I will divide the benefits in accordance with the International Joint Com- 
mission principles equally, getting away from the fact that the treaty, for 
camouflage or some other very misleading reason, shows that we get a half) 
share of the downstream benefits, but the next article proceeds to define them 
and takes away our right to the half share. I would say to you that it should be 
done on the 50-50 basis which was originally agreed upon. 


Mr. Macponatp: I think it was agreed to by both you and the negotiators 
of the treaty on a 50-50 basis. What I am saying specifically is, we have 4 
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Proposal for a specific dealing in respect of downstream benefits and I am 
asking whether you have ever calculated what you yourself would expect in 
dollars and cents, not in general reference to the International Joint Commis- 
}sion principles, from the sequence development you are putting forward? 
|In other words, it is now three years since the negotiation of the treaty and 
|only a few months since the negotiation of the protocol. What specific terms 
| would you expect to get from your sequence so that we can compare it against 
what we think we are going to get? 

Mr. McNaucHTon: Mr. Macdonald, I am delighted to hear you ask that 
question. 
| Sequence IXa as I have set it out has a provision for the installation and 
operation of the storage for flood control of the 6,500,000 acre feet, which we 
think is a very legitimate service that we should render to the United States 


raph 7. 

i What I am prepared to do, to answer your questions specifically, is point 
ut that included in my proposal is the operation for power of 12,500,000 acre 
feet, which would be the condition we foresaw under the treaty, with the 
same conditions as in the treaty and in sequence IXa giving the United States 
ill the benefits of the 6,500,000 acre feet, which is 95 per cent of the flood 
*ontrol benefits, as well as the full amount of the 12,500,000 acre feet of Cana- 
lian storage. Those are incorporated in the protocol figures which I gave to you 
yesterday in answer to questions in respect of the situation in 1985. 

__Mr. Macponatp: Reducing that to simple terms, how much will it pay off 
n dollars and megawatts? 


_ Mr. McNaucuton; I did not get your question? 
Mr. MacponaLp: You have stated how the downstream benefits will pay 


Mf here under the treaty plan. Specifically how will it pay off in dollars and 
negawatts under your proposal? 


__ Mr. McNaucuron: I am in a little difficulty in regard to that question 
recause my calculations are all made on the only flow tables I have available, 
amely the figures of the 20 years of record. They have been changed to the 
0 years of record now and while I have the raw data I have to do all my 
Be estic myself. 

Mr. Macpona.p: Even subject to that limitation? 


' Mr. McNaucuton: My observation now will be based on the figures of 

‘0 years’ record. 

_ Mr. Macponatp: You have not specific figures? 

i Mr. McNaucutTon: Under those bases and not challenging the criterion 
f the treaty but merely challenging the inequality of giving us 40 per cent 

nd the United States 60 per cent of the benefits that are put out when the 
reement was for an equal division, then roughly the benefits attributable to 
anada will require to be increased by about 20 per cent. These benefits 
| 20645—2 
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of course apply to the period up to 1985 when the objective is purely fo 
firm power on our side and in the United States. By that time the object 
which will predominate will be entirely different. While this does not affe 
the downstream benefits, if the actual releases from the storage are regulatec 
to suit the United States, we are going to lose very seriously indeed, an 
that has to be taken into account. a 

It might be of interest, to give you a sense of proportion—I am not 
suggesting this as a ‘comparison—that the United States benefits which ve 
would confer on them if we allowed Libby to be built, are 544,000 megawatts | 
You will note that this figure of benefits which the United States gets from 
Libby alone—our gift—is just about equivalent to the total share of the 
downstream benefits we get from the United States. In other words, 
allowing the United States to build Libby you have given them the power 
which in another form they are handing back to us as our share of the proceeds) 
of the joint deed. That is an interesting matter. 4 

Mr. MAcDONALD: But in the interest of the aptness of specific answers 
perhaps I can move on to another question. You said yesterday that you 
have been opposed to the treaty ever since its signature. My question is; 
Why did you not oppose it when the final treaty was in draft form and betaa re 
it was signed? 

Mr. McNavucuton: I certainly did. " 

Mr. MacponatpD: I would like to refer you to a letter which appeared 
over the name of the Hon. E. Davie Fulton in Mr. Ripley’s publication 
September 17, 1962 in the Engineering and Contract Record. I would li 
to quote from this article at page 48 the following paragraph. Mr. Fu 
says: 


Having worked out the details of the treaty, the negotiators then 
had to decide whether the specific plan agreed on was one they sho 
recommend to the Canadian government for its approval and signat 
At a final meeting with our technical advisers attended by Gener 
McNaughton—who had been one of our close advisers throughou 
personally asked each and every person his view. Not one of thos 
present opposed the recommendation that the treaty should be accepted 
and signed. 4 

Is that statement true or false? 

Mr. McNavucuHTon: It is not true because there is more to it than is 
indicated in those documents. The occasion to which I think Mr. Fu 
is making reference I would think was a meeting of the Canada-Bri 
Columbia policy liaison committee. On that occasion I refused to join 
making a recommendation on the subject to the government of Canada 
Later, at a meeting with our ministers, I spelled out my reasons in consider 
detail. I would suggest that the record of that meeting when I went 
some considerable detail with our ministers is the place where you waht 
to look for my opinion. I made it abundantly clear that I regarded t. iis 
treaty as it has been put forward as a document which very seriously com- 
promises the rights and position of Canada, and I made it very clear that 
I wanted the opportunity to appear before this committee to which in Tl 
last analysis all government policy has to come before recommendation — 
parliament. I wanted to come before this committee in order to present t 
views and the information on which my opinion is based. I am very, v 
glad to be here today and I am willing to stand cross-examination on ev 
particular thing I have put before you. I hope that by persuasion and. 
correctness of the facts that I present I may enlighten your opinion and 
you will support these views, as indeed this committee has supported m 
views in the past. 
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Mr. Macponatp: I have just two final questions, general. Firstly, do you 
think it would have been advisable at such a focal meeting with all other 
visers present to make it perfectly clear that you did not accept the treaty, 
d if you did not accept it would not the proper course have been to resign? 
_ Mr. McNaucurton: I do not think so. First of all, all I was called upon to 
do at that time was to say that I would not join in the recommendation to the 
government. I think that makes my position very clear. Afterwards, when 


ad an opportunity to talk to ministers, that was the proper place to give my 
asons, 


Mr. Davis: You would say, General McNaughton, that the statement 
appearing in the Hon. Mr. Fulton’s letter is a deliberate untruth? 


fj Mr. McNaucuton: I would say it is an incomplete statement of the facts. 
_ Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, before proceeding to ask the general some 
questions I would like to suggest that in fairness to all members of this com- 
nittee every member should have an opportunity to question any witness prior 
(0 any member having a second opportunity to question a witness, except with 
espect to supplementary questions. I quite sympathize with Mr. Kindt’s com- 
Maint. I know he has been sitting here waiting for an opportunity to ask 
uestions. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am entirely agreeable with that suggestion. 

Mr. HerrincE: I think this would be the fairest way we could do this. 


_ The CHarrman: As a matter of fact, I notice that following Mr. Stewart 
S Mr. Pugh, who is not here today. If the committee will not mind this 


ubstitution, we could put Mr. Kindt in Mr. Pugh’s place. Would that be 
igreeable? 


iP Mr. Stewart: I am quite happy to yield my place to Mr. Kindt. 

ia The CHAIRMAN: You will follow Mr. Herridge, and then be followed by 
Mr. Stewart. I would ask all members of this committee, if any of them labour 
nder any sense of injustice, to express it to me. It happens that Mr. Kindt 
sually smokes a cigar and he does bow his head quite frequently. I have never 
reated this as any tribute to me or any message to me at all. I must say quite 
mcerely that I was not aware of Mr. Kindt ever having been overlooked. If 
ny member of this committee feels he is being overlooked, I would like to 
xnow of it at the conclusion of the meeting or even through a message. 


Mr. Herridge: You agree with my suggestion, Mr. Chairman? 
_ The Cuarrman: It is a very useful suggestion. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Yesterday I had no opportunity to ask any questions but 
id take notes. On the basis of those notes I would like to ask some questions 
General McNaughton in order to clear up a few things which were not suffi- 
ently detailed, in my opinion. 

ha My first question is a very important one which is related to the effect on 
our future rights by vested interests. 

it If we allow the United States to use the entire flow of the Columbia for 
9 years and build up vested interests based upon its continued delivery by 


vanada, what are our real chances of being able to repatriate it for our own 
se? 


I 


_ Mr. Herrince: This is a subject that is not understood by many people 
nd I think we should have some detailed information about what these vested 


Mr. McNavucuHTon: There have been some complaints from some people 
/ my explanations—which I have given in order to show the whole 


¥ 
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environment—have been a little long. In answer to this question of Mr 
Herridge I propose to give my answer in one word, and that is none. Then | 
will carry on with whatever explanation is required. However, the answer i 
none. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: It is this question of vested interests built up in the Unitec 
States which affects our future. 


Mr. McNaucuton: The vested interests have two parts in matters 0 
this sort. They are the vested interests built up in the United States consequen 
upon commencing a plan which is not the best use plan for Canada, and whicl 
in future years we will want to change. 

The first thing is that we should look in that respect to the very difficul 
and unfortunate experience of our friends to the south. 

In the development of the Columbia river from the 1940’s onwards tht 
interest of the public and of congress was focused on the great power plants 
Consequently, it was very easy to raise money to develop the power plants 
It turned out that it was very difficult to raise money to look after the mos 
essential matter of storage which had not the spectacular appeal to the publi: 
that installations such as Grand Coulee and Bonneville and some of thi 
others had. It was not until just before the submission of the reference 0 
1944 to the International Joint Commission that it came to be realized in thy 
United States that it was essential to the full development of the basin tha 
upstream storage should be provided for these great plants in order that thi 
flows of the river could be ironed out. | 

The United States army engineers, who have charge of these matters 
then turned to see what they could do about it. They found that in the interim 
with the impetus of the availability of rather small amounts of power i 
those days from the big plants, industry had spread into the regions, people hai 
moved in, farms had been developed and so on, and they found that fo 
all practical purposes many of the desirable areas, from the storage poin 
of view and from the point of view of flood control, contained properties thi 
price of which had become prohibitive. They are asking us to put ourselve 
in exactly that position. They are asking us in Canada to repeat that mistake 

We have shown—and Mr. Fulton and others have agreed, and ver 
important people in government have agreed, as also some of the peopl 
sitting round this table—that sequence IXa gives the best use of waters ij 
Canada, and we have gone to no end of pains to provide in the treaty | 
theoretical facade, if I may put it that way, that in the years to come w 
might recover the vital storage areas in the East Kootenay which are high ij 
altitude and very beneficial to power production now, and will be much mor 
beneficial in the future. We are omitting to carry out that essential elemen 
of our plan at this time when it can be done. We are deferring it to the futur 
when it cannot be done. That means that we are putting ourselves into, 
very serious position. By our own action in signing this treaty we are denyin 
ourselves the possibility of future development along the lines which are i 
the best interests of Canada. 

Although I defer to Mr. Martin in what he has had to say about th 
result and the fact that he thinks we could develop to the South Saskatchewai 
from the high altitudes, under the law we might have a right to make thos 
diversions, which are certainly going to be required in the future in the Sout) 
Saskatchewan, but I say again it is not a matter of right, it is a matter © 
possibility. By postponing the development of the storages for 80 years 0 
so from the signature of the treaty, although we can have all the righi 
in the world—we have the right to wait for kingdom come if we want to- 
we lose the possibility of an economic project because of the great development 
which will take place. ; 


j 
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_ That is a vested interest which we have to look after, Mr. Herridge, and 
which in this case will destroy the possibility of making the best use of our 


own waters for our own purposes, which we have every right to do. 


_ When you come to the United States, you have very similar conditions, 
but not quite in the same sense. I will take Libby as an example of a vested 
interest which will have been created by this treaty, and which is the most 
destructive thing that is done under the treaty as far as the interests of 
Canada are concerned. Looked at from the point of view of national interests, 


the head has been raised from 190 feet to 340 feet. The Canadian head, which 
we can use and which we have handed over, which adds to the power at site 
at Libby in the ratio of 340 to 190 means something like 40 per cent additional 
joutput. It is on that additional head from Canada that certain circles in the 
United States have purported to justify the economics of this very very 
expensive project at Libby. 

Economically it could not be built even apart from our right to prevent 
it unless we make it economic to the United States by a straight gift. That 
is one aspect of it. Do you think we are ever going to get it back? If you 
read the clauses of article XII carefully you will find that their skilled drafts- 
men in the United States have made it impossible for us to do anything to 
retrieve our position in the future. What is the use of our trying to retrieve 


dur position if in technicalities, and if in effect we cannot make use of those 


rights. And so again we have this situation in the east Kootenay. If we do not 
do” these storages which are essential for our use and control of these 
waters now, then with the lapse of time we will never be able to do them, 
and the United States is well aware of that, because it has had this very, 
very bitter experience in finding some of its best sites on its rivers, which 


are needed for storage purposes, not available to it. 


Then we come to Libby; the United States purpose, if they have an 
spportunity, is to develop it almost from the start. It has been indicated that 
Libby is going to be machined, not for the generation of firm power,—that is 
the present objective—but rather it is going to be machined for the purpose 
bf providing capacity to stabilize systems down below. There are going to be 
at least 800,000 kilowatts installed at Libby initially, and provision has been 
made in the design for very much more; and even those are going to be 
yperated to suit that definite and very much more flexible use of peaking 


n the true sense of the term. 


Do you think we can fall away from that in the years to come? If they 


Aave got that and are using it in the system, you will find there will be one 
reason after another up, to an assertion of comity, which would prevent us 
rom doing it, even if we could do it in our own country. The pressure would 
9e such that I do not think it to be a practical thing. There is a vested interest, 
a you are building it up as a millstone around our necks. These are only 


n few examples. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I have been turning the aspects of this over in my mind. 
ban you explain to the committee about the physical location of the treaty 
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dams. You have dealt with Libby now. What effect will it have on ou 
bargaining position in 30 years when we may wish to renew our sales agree- 
ment with the United States for downstream benefits? 


Mr. McNauGHtTon: At the time we come to renew our sales agreement 
with the United States our bargaining position will be very weak unless we have 
an alternative use for the storages in question. This brings me most particularly) 
to the High Arrow storage. High Arrow storage has 7 or 8 million acre feet in) 
it, and at least 34 million acre feet is called channel storage. It was there before) 
we entered on this bargaining, and it is available to the United States without) 
charge. So there are about 4 or 5 million acre feet left. The whole treaty has| 
been set up in criteria of operation in such a way under paragraph 7 of annex A| 
as to emphasize, as an objective, firm power from hydroelectric sources. 

I have said in my brief—and perhaps I should say it more emphatically— 
that with the changing role of hydroelectric and storage in these great systems) 
which are in the course of developing and evolving, firm power ceases to be} 
an objective for the hydroelectric plants, and they pass to a peaking role, using) 
the term in the broad sense. We have Libby down close to the boundary, and, 
since we have no alternative use for it, although there is continuing use in the) 
United States, I think it is a matter of reason that we are in a very weak) 
position with it because the bargaining results from that storage. | 


Mr. HerripGeE: Yesterday I think it was Mr. Byrne who suggested that| 
Canada had more guarantees of assured flows from Libby than it had at Waneta. | 
Is there any evidence in the treaty which would support this claim? £ 


Mr. McNaucHutTon: Mr. Chairman, if you look at article XII of the treaty| 
which covers the development of Libby, you will find this very important para-| 
graph. First of all, paragraph 2 which states that: M 

(2) All benefits which occur in either country from the construction’ 
and operation of the storage accrue to the country in which the benefits 
occur. “| 


And then, paragraph 5 which reads as follows: 


(5) If a variation in the operation of the storage is considered by| 
Canada to be of advantage to it the United States of America shall, upon) 
request, consult with Canada. If the United States of America determines| 
that the variation would not be to its disadvantage it shall vary the 
operation accordingly. 


Now, if Libby were operated to suit the Canadian load, and added after 
Duncan, according to the Gibb report, it would be worth 20 megawatts. The 
Duncan storage, which is our own storage, would be worth 90 megawatts of| 
additional power; because it is the first added storage. So you see the benefit 
to firm power in existing plants of Libby, because of the super saturation in our 
requirements, has fallen quite low in value in terms of firm power. That would 
not be so bad for us, because what we are concerned with more particularly on 
the west Kootenay is the development of additional plants so as to make the 
best use of the flows that exist. | 

There is a plan to add some more units at Brilliant, and that again woul 
be quite satisfactory to make use of Libby and useful also to us, if these soul | 
were to be regulated in a way which would serve our Canadian load which is 
essentially for prime power. te 

Mr. Macpona_p: Is it not a fact that the United States agrees in paragraph f: 
of the protocol to operate Libby so as to co-ordinate Libby with the operation Oi) 
the east Kootenay plants and to benefit the Canadian load? ¥ 

Mr. McNaucutTon: I am glad you asked that question. I used a slar fe 
expression in my presentation of “pie in the sky”. That is what I think ul € 
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; part of that article is, because when you come to the operating clauses at 
end of it, you will find that the rights of the United States have not been 
rogated from in any particular whatsoever. 

Mr. MacDONALD: You are offering a legal interpretation now. 

Mr. McNaucuton: No, I am offering you an interpretation based in terms 
common sense. If the United States of America determines that the variation 
ould not be to its disadvantage, it shall vary the operation accordingly. Is 
nere anything more clear? 

Mr. MAcpDoNnaLD: I was referring to paragraph 5 of the protocol. 
_ Mr. McNavucHTon: Oh, I was looking at paragraph 5 of the treaty. But 
aragraph 5 of the protocol is this: Let me read it again. 
_ The protocol, so far as the general principle of operation is concerned, says, 
Isewhere in Canada in accordance with the provisions of article XII (6) of 
ae treaty’’, and it refers to International Joint Commission levels. 
_ Mr. Macponatp: So, the obligation to co-ordinate Libby with the west 
Kootenay plants, plus the obligation to maintain the level of Kootenay lake, 
will ensure generation in Canada. 
iM Mr. McNavcuton: No. 
_ Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a supplementary question. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: We do not want to get too far afield. 
_ Mr. Byrne: Mr. Herridge made an assertion which was incorrect. 
_ Mr. Herrince: I said I heard correctly. 
q Mr. ByrNneE: I am sure you did not. 
i I believe Mr. Herridge said I was under the impresion we would have 
reater control over the flows from the Libby than we now have from the 
end Oreille. This is not so. I made no assertion that we had any controls 
whatever over the flows from the Pend Oreille system, but that we do, because 
of a co-operative agreement have some measure of control over the flows from 
Libby. 
~ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): On a point of order— 
Mr. Byrne: In a brief which has been supplied to the committee by the 
lest Kootenay Power and Light Company, they assert— 
te Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This is not even a 
upplementary question. 
Mr. Byrne: —they will be able to make full use of those storages and firm 
19) 210,000 kilowatts. They will be the ones who construct the plants and they 
tainly would not construct them unless they were of the opinion they could 
that water by its control and re-control on the Kootenay. It would be silly 
think any company would go ahead and make these installations unless they 
re convinced they could make use of them. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This is not good enough. 

: The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron, I am trying. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You did not try very 
rd, then. 

| Mr. McNaueurton: I am a little confused with regard to whom I should 

ddress my answers. 


rs of the committee to be good enough not to interject. As soon as Mr. 
rridge is finished, I want to give Mr. Kindt an opportunity. 


_ Mr. McNaucuton: I have answered it. 
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Mr. Lesor: Mr. Chairman, I think it must be remembered that Mr. Her 
ridge did bring Mr. Byrne’s name into the picture, and therefore I think i 
interjection at this point to clear up the matter was in order. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps his interjection was not by way of a supplenell 
tary question, but rather on a point of privilege. % 


Mr. BYRNE: Yes. A 
The CHARMAN: Mr. Herridge, are you finished? ; 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I have two or three questions— 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, both the Liberals and the Conservatives have) 
caucus meetings at 11 o’clock over in the other building, and I would suggest. 
that after Mr. Herridge has finished we adjourn until our next meeting and 
go on from there. 


Mr. Herrmpcz: Mr. Chairman, I have three other questions to ask of the | 
general at this time. Article IV, clause (5) indicates Canada cannot build” 
structures after the treaty is signed that will affect the flows at the border. My 
question is, will this affect any proposed diversion structures? ‘ 


Mr. McNavueuton: I think, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, that in 
answer to that question I should read the treaty provision because it is very 
important. This is article IV, clause Goi: : 


nel 
Any water resource development, in addition to the Canadian storage, 
constructed in Canada after the ratification date shall not be operated 
in a way that adversely affects the stream flow control in the Columbi 
river within Canada so as to reduce the flood control and hydroelectrie 
power benefits which the operation of the Canadian storage in accord | 
ance with the operating plans in force from time to time would otherwis 
produce. 


| 
‘i 
A 


That means that so far as the west Kootenay is concerned, the only storage 
which can be operated to affect the flows on the west Kootenay is the storage 
at Duncan which has the capacity of 1.4 million acre feet of usable storage and | 
the existing storage under the current International Joint Commission ord 
which gives you about three quarters million acre feet. Now, those are the 
existing storages. ; 

You will recall that under paragraphs 6 and 7 of Annex A, Duncan storage 
is substantially under the control of the United States. So, it will be operated | 
for maximum system benefits. That storage is not available to help out the 
regulation of the Kootenay lake. The second storage which comes into the 
picture is what exists at the present time, namely about .7 million acre toa 
of Kootenay lake itself. In the first instance that storage is under the direction 
of the West Kootenay Power and Light Company, because it is that company 
which incurred the expenditures which made the raising of the level possible. 
They spent a good deal of money in exploring what is known as the Grohma i 
narrows. This cost Caminco a lot of money. They paid that money in return 
for an order of the International Joint Commission which had jurisdiction in 
the matter to regulate the flows. 


a point where only one unit out of the whole of plant four would be operating. - 
Ever since they have been seeking to get a co-ordination agreement with the 
United States on this matter, and in the result of that co-ordination agreement, 
the only counter they have to play is this existing storage of Kootenay lake. 
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ha ask you the question, if this storage of Kootenay lake is committed to the 
power company, how much is left to satisfy the condition that we regulate 
Libby? 

Mr. TurRNER: Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. McNauvucGuton: I should go on to say there are no facilities to alter the 
regulation of flows from Libby, and those flows are going to be much the same 
in the forecast system as is adopted on the Pend d’Oreille. 


Mr. TURNER: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, if General McNaughton 
has finished his answer to the question put could we at this time take advan- 
tage of Dr. Kindt’s suggestion to adjourn. It is obvious we are not going to 
conclude our questioning this morning; I would suggest we adjourn until 3.30 
this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Herridge concludes, on a point of 


privilege, Mr. Herridge submitted some papers this morning which he attributed 
to Mrs. Davis. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I am sorry; I said Mrs. Davidson. I am not suggesting she 
is any relative of yours. 

Mr. Chairman, I have some further questions when we meet again. I have 
not completed my questions at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I am advised by the general it is impossible 
for him to be with us this afternoon and I would suggest we have another 
‘witness. There is a suggestion that Mr. Sexton of the Montreal Engineering 
‘Company could be with us. 

Would it be agreeable to the members of the committee if this witness 
appeared this afternoon at 3.30. p.m.? 

Mr. Macponaup: Mr. Simpson of H. G. Acres and Company Limited is 
fighting his way out of Hamilton Falls, Labrador, in order to be with us to- 
morrow. In my opinion, it would be useful if we could finish with this witness 
today in order that we could get on to one of the others. This witness of whom 
IT have spoken is making a special trip to be with us. 

Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, I think it would be in the interest of General 
McNaughton and this committee to adjourn until tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock. 
Mr. GELBER: No, no. 

Mr. Davis: I would suggest we reconvene this afternoon. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: It is my understanding the general is willing to come back 
at anytime the committee wishes to hear him in order that we can continue 
putting our questions to him. 

Mr. McNavucuTon: Yes, that is true. I apologize for the position I am in 
today. However, I am under a long standing engagement with a very senior 
authority and I just cannot appear this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN: We understand your position, General McNaughton. 
Mr, TURNER: Mr. Chairman, I do suggest we hear the witness which you 
have in mind this afternoon, and then ask the general if he is able to appear 
at 10 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. McNaucGHtTon: Yes, I can be here. 

The CHarrman: Is that agreeable? 

Some hon. MempBers: Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then, it will be 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. TurRNER: Mr. Chairman, what time are we reconvening this afternoon? 


The CHAIRMAN: At 3.30. The meeting will be held in room 112-N. 


i 
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WeEpNEspDAY, April 22, 1964. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHaiRMAN: Mrs. Casselman and gentlemen, I see a quorum. 
We have as a witness today Mr. J. K. Sexton, director of civil engineering, 
Montreal Engineering Company, who will be referring to a report entitled — 
“Comments on the Columbia River Treaty and Protocol” dated March, 1964, | 
This report has been prepared by the company for the government of Canada. — 
Appearing with Mr. Sexton is Mr. M. Wilschut. i 
To give you some of Mr. Sexton’s background, he is a professional enginee e 
and director of civil engineering for the Montreal Engineering Company Lim-_ 
ited, and is responsible for the technical direction of all civil engineering — 
activities in the company—also study director of the power study of South 
Central Brazil for Canambra Engineering Consultants Limited. He has had 36 © 
years of experience in the investigation, design, construction supervision and 
operation of hydro and thermal electric power developments. His experience > 
has included field work in all sections of Canada and in the United States, 
China, India, the Caribbean area, and various countries of Central and South 
America. a 
1960—Date: Director, civil engineering, Montreal Engineering Company 
Limited. A 
1947-1960: Chief civil engineer, Montreal Engineering Company Limited. | 
1934-1947: Supervising engineer, civil, Montreal Engineering Compan A 
Limited. i 
1933-1934: Operating staff of hydroelectric power plants—Calgary Power 
Limited. a 
1931-1933: Instructor and lecturer in engineering subjects—University of 
Alberta. 4 
1928-1931: Construction, maintenance and operation of hydro plants— | 
Calgary Power Limited. p 
Professional Memberships: Registered professional engineer, Quebec and 
Alberta. Licensed to practise as a professional engineer in British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. Member, Canadian Electrical Association. 
Member, Engineering Institute of Canada. Fellow, American Society of Civil 
Engineers. Member, Society of Bolivian Engineers. Member, International | 
Association for Hydraulic Research. , 
Professional Offices: Vice-president, International Commission on Large 
Dams. Chairman, Canadian National Committee of International Commission 
on Large Dams. Past Chairman, Hydraulic Power Section of C.-K: A. Pam 
Chairman, Technical program committee (Canada) for International Associa- 
tion for Hydraulic Research. 
Academic Positions: Demonstrator and lecturer, Faculty of Applied | 
Science, University of Alberta, 1931-1933. i 
Business Affiliations: Director, Montreal Engineering Company Limited. 
Director, Canambra Engineering Consultants Limited. y 
Papers Published: “Calgary’s Ghost Water Power Project”, Electric Light 
& Power, January, 1931, pages 27-31. “Hydroelectric Construction in Bolivia” 
Engineering Journal, 1940, pages 257-263. “Problems of Natural Phenome 
in Hydroelectric Engineering”, The Saskatchewan Engineer, 1946, pages 25- 
“Newfoundland”, The Saskatchewan Engineer, 1950, pages 37-41. “The Infl 
ence of Tropical and Sub-Tropical Factors in the Design of Hydroelect 
Plants”, Transactions of the Rio de Janeiro Sectional Meeting of the Worle 
Power Conference, 1954. Volume 11, pages 69-84. os 
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‘With him is Mr. Wilschut who received his bachelor of science at Delft 
versity in 1953 and his master of science degree from Delft in 1955. 
_ Affiliations: 


1953-55: Research assistant, Netherlands National Research Council 
fm N. O.) 


1955-58: Design engineer, Aluminum Company of Canada Ltd. 


Iki 1958—-date: Senior design engineer (since Jan. 1963). Montreal Engineer- 
ing Company Limited. 


_. Experience: Hydrologic studies, power system studies, structural design, 
| computer applications. 


Professional Memberships: Corporation of Professional Engineers, Quebec. 


_ Mrs. Casselman and gentlemen, this afternoon following the evidence of 
Mr. Sexton we will follow the formula which was suggested by Mr. Herridge 
| so that each person will be given an opportunity, if they wish, to ask questions 
and then we will allow other members a second opportunity if they so desire. 


_ Mr. J. K. Sexton (Director, Civil Engineering, Montreal Engineering Com- 
pany Limited): Mrs. Casselman and gentlemen, probably I should first explain 
that my company, the Montreal Engineering Company, was asked by the gov- 
ernment of Canada to review the treaty in respect of the Columbia river, the 
protocol and sales agreement attached to the protocol, paying particular atten- 
tion to several points which showed signs of public debate. One of these points 
was a consideration of the sales agreements in the treaty as a business prop- 
oxition. Another was to compare the treaty program with an alternative pro- 
‘gram based on the Dorr-Bull river—Luxor proposition, again as a business 
roposition. 


i We were also asked to consider the benefits to Canada from the Libby 
project on the Kootenay. 

t (a 

| We were asked to examine the adequacy of the controls in the treaty for 
Canada’s part of the storages. 


_ We were also asked to review the proposal to divert the Columbia river 
waters to the prairies. 


yeas 


We assigned a group to study these matters carefully. I was in charge of 
the group. Mr. Wilschut acted as secretary to the group, hence I have asked 
him to be here with me today. He is much more capable than myself of produc- 
i ns detailed information relevant to our studies. 


Probably before I refer to our comments I should give the Chairman a 
rochure on our company in case there is any need to refer to it again. 


_ I should say that we are a company of consulting and operating engineers 
Which has been in business for more than 50 years, with headquarters in 
Montreal. We are consultants to a number of leading power companies and 
tthorities in Canada as well as abroad. We count among our clients the gov- 
ernment of Canada; both the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources and the Northern Canada Power Commission; the B.C. Hydro and 
Power Authority; the Calgary Power Limited; Hydro-Quebec;. Price Brothers; 
ne Iron Ore Company of Canada; the United States Steel Company; the Nova 
cotia Light and Power Company; the Newfoundland Light and Power Com- 
ny; the Nova Scotia Power Commission as well as a number of government 
private companies abroad, particularly in South America and India. 


I believe you have our comments before you. I do not propose to read all 
e introductory material but on page one appear the objectives, and I should 
e to repeat them as they are set out. 
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The primary objectives of this submission are: | 
(a) to examine the probable financial results for Canada of the proposed : 
Columbia river treaty as a joint undertaking in power development 

with the United States, and | 

(b) to compare these financial results with those which might have 
been obtained by an alternative program of development. { 


In addition, it is proposed to examine the controls specified in the treaty to 
see if they provide sufficient flexibility for Canada to operate its future develop-_ 
ments on the Canadian Columbia to suit the requirements of its own market / 
without impairment of the financial results of the treaty. I 

The second item in the submission is general and deals with the Columbia 
river. I propose to omit reading that. 

On page 4 there is first of all a brief tabulation of the storages of the 
Columbia river treaty. I do not propose to repeat those but I should like to call 
your attention to two pertinent geographical facts in respect of the Columbia 
river which are mentioned at the bottom of page 4. The paragraph refers to 
appendix 1. These appendices are arranged so they can be folded out. 

: We also have the screen put up for projection of plans and maps. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed, gentlemen, that the maps and data relia 
to by Mr. Sexton, be included in today’s proceedings? It is agreed. 

Mr. Sexton: About the middle of page 4, on the left hand side of appendix 
I, there is an outline map of the Canadian Columbia river basin, showing the | 
locations of the three treaty storages, Mica, Duncan lake and Arrow lakes. 
This map also serves to illustrate two features of particular importance to. 
Canada. We have noted on it some significant elevations. : 

(a) The Columbia river rises in Canada at an elevation of 2,655 feet in | 
Columbia lake, in the Rocky mountain trench, and crosses the international | 
boundary downstream of Trail at an elevation of approximately 1,300 feet. 
The significance of those elevations of course is that approximately half the 
head of the main stem of the Columbia is in Canada. Moreover, if you refer 
to the elevation of the Mica creek reservoir, 44 per cent of the total fall of the | 
river is located between the proposed full supply level of the Mica creek 
reservoir and the international boundary. This division of head of the main 
stem of the river between Canada and the United States is of particular sig- 
nificance to the Columbia river. This fact has led to the proposal to develop | 
power at the following sites: 

Mica creek dam 
Downie creek 
Revelstoke canyon 
Murphy creek. 


Now, of course, there is Mica creek where there will be a power installa- 
tion to follow the creation of the storage. Downstream of Mica is the Revel- 
stoke canyon, immediately upstream of the city of Revelstoke, and then there | 
is Murphy creek which is between Castlegar and the international hounds 


The second significant geographical feature of the Columbia-Kootenay, 
system is the fact that the Kootenay river rises in Canada and makes a loop ay 
the south through the United States before returning to Canada to flow through | 
Kootenay lake and thence through the five hydroelectric plants on the west) 
Kootenay river before joining the Columbia river at Castlegar. By accident 
topography, it would be a simple matter to divert the Kootenay river at Canal 
Flats into the headwaters of the Columbia river. Those of you who may have 
visited Canal Flats will remember the remnants of an old navigational canal 
there where once upon a time I believe the old river boats made their way 
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from the Kootenay to the Columbia. That is an indication of the relative ease 
with which the Kootenay may be diverted to the Columbia at that point. 


Now, if I may proceed to section 4 dealing with the Kootenay river, the 
treaty makes provision for diversion of the Kootenay river into the Columbia 
at Canal Flats 20 years after ratification. It would also permit the United 
States to begin construction of the Libby storage project on the United States 
loop of the Kootenay within five years of ratification; thereby creating 5,010,000 
acre feet of usable storage, primarily for flood control, and backing up the 
water to elevation 2459, which is approximately 150 feet above the normal 
level of the Kootenay at the international boundary. In so doing, approximately 
13,700 acres of Canadian land would be flooded. 


In accordance with the treaty, Canada would be responsible for the cost 
of providing this land estimated at 12 million, and in return would receive 
the benefits of flood control in the Kootenay valley upstream of Kootenay lake, 


| and of further regulation of the streamflow of the west Kootenay river for 


increased hydroelectric generation. This increase in regulated flow would make 
it feasible to add the Canal plant in parallel with the four upper plants 
existing on the west Kootenay and to increase the installed capacity at Brilliant, 


| the last plant of the series, which would discharge into the headwater of the 


Murphy creek plant. Here are the five plants of the west Kootenay system, 


. the four upper ones and the lower one at Brilliant. The Canal project is a 


scheme to carry the water by the four upper plants and use the entire head of 


those four plants to generate power in the new plant. Brilliant is the last plant. 


| It would be above the Canal plant and it would be adapted to increased storage 
| by the addition of units. 


These developments would follow logically if the United States took 
advantage of its option to build the Libby project. The structures in question 
are shown on the left hand side of appendix I in your copies of the report. 


As was pointed out in the 1959 report of the international Columbia river 
engineering board, however, there is an alternative scheme of development 
for the Kootenay river whereby the desired flood control in the United States 
section could be obtained by structures confined to the Canadian side of the 
border and the power benefits obtained through diversion into the Columbia. 
In this alternative, the Libby reservoir would be eliminated, and a reservoir 
substituted across the Columbia-Kootenay height-of-land in Canada between 
-adam at Luxor on the Columbia and a dam at Bull river on the Kootenay. In 
other words, there will be a dam at Bull river on the south flowing Kootenay, 


| adam at Luxor on the north flowing Columbia, and a continuous lake created 


-across the height-of-land. This scheme would provide 4,032,000 acre feet of 
usable storage in the Bull river-Luxor reservoir. 


| In view of repeated references to the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor alternative in 
| public debate, it may be of interest to compare it with the treaty projects. 
The two schemes of development are shown diagrammatically on appendix 
VB: and the geographical locations of all projects are shown on appendix I. 
| This is a straight line block diagram. It corresponds to the geographical 


representation of the two plans on appendix I. 


In order to compare the two alternative schemes of development financially, 
it is first necessary to plan the sequence of power developments in each case 
that would best meet the load of the interconnected power systems of British 
Columbia. This planning has been done on the basis of the following assump- 
‘tions. In order for us to compare the so-called treaty program and the so-called 
jalternative program as business ventures, it has been necessary for us to 
project the growth of power demand in British Columbia and to adapt the 
development of each of the two schemes to that growing load. This planning 
/has been done on the basis of the following assumptions: 
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grow at 6.1 per cent per annum for the next 30 years. 
(b) That the Canadian section of the Pend d’Oreille river will be fully 


Columbia. There are two excellent power sites on it, one of which 
has already been developed at Waneta and a second one upstream, 
the so-called Seven Mile site. 


thermal generating station at Burrard Inlet will be increased to 600 megawatts. 
That is a logical assumption. Planning for the four 150 megawatts is already 
completed and construction started. The resulting programs are illustrated on 
appendices III and IV. f 

Mr. Davis: In the financial calculations was it assumed that Canada 
entitlement to the downstream benefits was sold in the United States? 


Mr. SEXTON: Yes. 


ry | 


projects? 
Mr. SEXTON: indeed that is seule a Mr. Davis. 


is the third 150 megawatt steam unit at Ioco in 1965. Then follows Waneta, 
No. 4 in 1966, Ioco No. 4 in 1967, etc. By 1968 you have Duncan lake. I think 
it is on April 1, 1968, that Duncan lake is to be completed. Then you have 
Arrow lakes following in 1969. Also in 1968 you have the first two units of 
Portage mountain—that is the Peace river project—coming on the line, and 
so forth. ‘ 

I would call your attention to the fact that in 1977 we show the east- 
west transmission tie between the west Kootenay district and the remainder 
of the lower British Columbia mainland. In 1879 the first units at Mica cree 
come along. From there on Mica creek is fully developed by 1983; and the) 
four units of the Revelstoke canyon in 1984, etc., followed by Downie, Canal 
Flats, and the last Murphy creek and the Seven Mile Plant. In other words, 
this is a complete program of development of the Canadian Columbia in 
collaboration with other projects already underway. £ 

A similar thing has developed for the alternative plan based on the Dorr- 
Bull river-Luxor. I should point out that the step line above the floating 
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_ May I refer briefly to our concept of the alternative plan? It again starts 
ith Waneta No. 3 and continues with the Ioco No. 3, Waneta No. 4, etc. 
ou will notice, of course, there is no Arrow lakes in the alternative plan 
d that instead there is the Bull river-Luxor stage one development coming 
in 1970, the Bull river-Luxor pump turbines in 1973; and I think Dorr 
oes not come in until 1988. This program is our concept of the most economic 
rangement of planning that we can provide for the alternative. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Does that sequence coincide with the sequence that 
General McNaughton would propose? 


Mr. SEXTON: It differs slightly, and I should explain it. When we were 
ked to study the alternative, Mr. Chatterton, which would be based on 
the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor plan, we searched the published information and 
could find no indication of what specific program that involved. As a matter 
yf fact, it was only when we were in attendance here in the last few days 
that we learned it was exactly the sequence IXa. Hence, you may notice in 
he program we have devised here that Duncan lake is not included, whereas 
Duncan lake is included in sequence IXa. There is a very good reason for 
that: we tried it both ways and we found that the over-all cost was slightly 
| less if we left out Duncan lake. Therefore, in order to be on the safest 
| ground, we omitted it. You will also notice that Calamity curve is not shown. 
I believe since the drawings were prepared there has been an increase in 
He the full supply level contemplated for Mica which would eliminate Calamity 
| curve. Those are the two principal differences, I believe. 


Mr. ByrNE: May I ask for a point of clarification on appendix III? 


| 


Mr. SExTON: No, the Canal Flats is coming on after 20 years. 


_ Mr. Byrne: That anticipates the power that would be generated at Mica 
and others? There is no power at Canal Flats? 


iy Mr. SEXTON: There is no power at Canal Flats. However, it does increase 
| the supply, 14 million acre feet of water through Mica creek. 


Mr. PucH: What flooding would take place on this Canal Flats diversion? 
Mr. Sexton: No flooding. 
Mr. Pucu: It is merely a diversion of the river? 


Mr. SExToN: It is merely a diversion. 

_ Both programs begin with the addition of the third unit at the Waneta 
plant on the Pend d’Oreille river in the present year and end with the 
sompletion of the Murphy creek plant on the Columbia and the seven mile 
plant on the Pend d’Oreille in the final year. In the case of what we shall 
thereafter call the treaty plan, the final year would be 1988. In the case of 
the alternative plan, it would be 1989. 

_ Now we propose to proceed to section 6 which is an analysis of the treaty 
01 ogram as a financial transaction. While the initial objective of the treaty . 
d the protocol is the construction of three storage dams in Canada to create 
2wnstream benefits in the United States, and the sale of Canada’s share of 
hose benefits to the United States, the ultimate objective must be the maxi- 
Im economic development of power from the Canadian Columbia river for 
. in this country. The average cost of this ultimate power to Canada can 
w be estimated by a relatively simple series of computations, since the 
certainties of long term downstream benefits have been removed by sale of 
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those benefits for a lump sum payable in advance in accordance with the 
terms of sale incorporated in the protocol. 


First, however, it is necessary to establish two items in order to procadll 
with this financial analysis. First of all we need a rate of interest for Canadian | 
investments; and second, we need the length of time over which such invest 
ments should be amortized. 


A record of interest paid on long term federal government bonds since 
1960 is given in appendix V. It indicates that an average annual rate of 5 per 
cent would be satisfactory for Columbia river financial computations. There | 
is a brief tabulation starting with 4.97 per cent—no, it starts 5.15 per cent 
in 1960 and then drops to a low of 4.82 per cent in April of 1962 when it rises 
again to 5.18 per cent in 1964. I am informed that the latest sale of government. 
bonds was made at a price of about 5.4 which indicates an average annual 
rate of 5 per cent would be satisfactory for Columbia river financial com= 
putations. dq 


Upon examining this tabulation and seeing these fluctuations it seemed 
to us that 5 per cent was a logical figure to project for 50 years in the future. 
Nobody can guarantee this, but it appears reasonable to us. 7 


As for amortization, only the hydroelectric structures and installations | 
are involved, and these have a long life. In accordance with established 
practice it should be satisfactory to write off all power plants over 50 years. 
The treaty storages should be amortized during the life of the treaty. All 
costs will be computed to their value in 1973, the year in which it is estimated 
that construction of all three treaty storages will be completed. Expenditures | 
for the storages and the power plants prior to 1973 will be accumulated at 
5 per cent compound interest per annum, while those after 1973 will be 
discounted at the same rate. In other words, we will bring the financial 
transactions of these 50 or 60 years to the one year 1973, which is the year’ 
when the treaty storages will be completed. | 


The cost computations are summarized in appendix VI. I should point out 
that while the underlying computations are tedious, the actual application | 
of them in summary is quite simple, as I trust we can demonstrate to you 
with the tabulation in table 6. 


The summary of course is the very last figure. The computation referred 
to is a computation of the average cost of Columbia river power to Canada 
as a result of the treaty and it is shown to be 1.90 mills per kilowatt hour. 


The cost computations of appendix VI are based on the latest estimates 
available from recent studies. Operating costs make generous allowance for 
local taxation and rental payments to the government of British Columbia. 
Energy outputs are based on firm power production calculated from _ the 
record of streamflows. ¥ 


A price of 1.9 mills per kilowatt hour before transmission is inde 
attractive for firm power available to the extent of some 21 billion kilowatt 
hours per year when the Canadian Columbia is fully developed. Transmission 
to the load centers could be expected to add 1.5 to two mills per kilowatt 
hour to this cost. ft 
I might say that when we put that figure in of one and one half to two, 
mills, we were thinking primarily of 345 k. vs. transmission. But reconsidera- | 
tion in the light of the fact that the Peace development is now in the picture, 
and that transmission in all probability will be at least 500 kilowatts, I think 
it is safe to say that we could reduce these transmission costs possibly by: 
one half a mill. i 
I must be remembered however that 1.9 per kilowatt hour is the over-all) 
cost to Canada resulting from two separate and distinct phases of Canadian 
Columbia river development. ; 


| 
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Probably before we pass on to those phases it might be well to pause 
'a moment and explain what we have done here. 


/ 


| Mr. CHATTERTON: Have you yourself checked those estimates, or accepted 
jthem as presented to you? 


_ The third explains Downie and Revelstoke. We used our own estimates, 

fas we saw the problem in 1963. 

Here in the first column, as you can see, the computation is a simple 

statement of the receipts which Canada will receive. The first receipt of course 

lis for the lump sum payment in October 1964 for downstream benefits. That 

has been varied to Canadian dollars at $274,800,000 and brought forward to 

1973 at 5 per cent when it becomes $416,150,000. 

_ The next receipt is for payment for flood control, and this would be Duncan 

lake. The actual cash payment is $11,974,000 in 1968, and it becomes $15,270,000 

when brought forward to 1973. 

Similarly, here is the payment for the Arrow lakes storage which is given 

at $56,203,000, and which when brought forward to 1973 becomes $68,290,000 
d so on. 


And here is the last payment for Mica creek. 
Mr. PuGH: Why is that shown at $1,295,000? Is that in Canadian funds? 


Mr. Sexton: I am sorry, but that is a discrepancy. I think this has been 
founded off to the closest four terminal zeros, but that discrepancy should not 
'xist because obviously 1973 is our best year. 

The next column gives us the capital cost again reduced to 1973 or brought 
orward. For example, the Duncan lake reduced figure available is $33,327,000 
n 1968, and when brought forward to 1973 it becomes $42,500,000. Similarly 
vith the Arrow lakes now estimated at $129,000,000 in 1969 but which becomes 
157,500,000 in 1973 and so on. 

__ And when you get down here to some of these projects, you will see that 
he costs are constructed on our best years to 1973. Here we have taken the 
perating costs of each of these plants; then we have brought them all back 
~ their worth at 5 per cent in 1973. 

_ In other words, take the various treaty storages. They will be operated 
etween 1968 and 2024. There is a certain estimated annual amount that will 
€ spent for operation and maintenance of those storages. By discounting all 
20se amounts back to 1973 and adding them up, you get $47 million. Similarly, 
Te discount to 1973 the lifetime operating costs of these various installations. 
_ Further, with the same reasoning we now get to the output of these plants, 
ach one of these plants; for example, the west Kootenay plants are the first 
lants to produce. They will produce a certain amount of power each year 
ver the life of this treaty. That annual amount of power is brought back to 
973 at a discount of 5 per cent in order to place it on the same basis as the 
dst figures. 

Adding those up, the sum total of those receipts is $501 million on the 
Asis of 1973. We might omit this; however, this is the residual distribution. 
y the terms of sale, the sale lasts for 30 years after the completion of each 
orage and then you have certain residual benefits which revert to Canada. 
Then you consider those benefits on the basis of 1973 at the price committed in 
te treaty, that gives a total of $522 million. Against that you have your 
20645—3 | 
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receipts, your capital cost and your lifetime operation costs. This figure, 
$820,850,000 is the sum total of your capital outlays. Add to that $188,620,000, 
which is the sum total of your operation costs brought to 1973, subtract from 
that the $522 million, the sum total of your receipts, and multiply by 1,000 
to bring it to mills, divide by this figure here—after all, this is in billions of | 
kilowatt hours—and you get 1.9 mills per kilowatt hour. | 
This transaction, however, can be divided into two distinct phases which 
I would like to proceed to examine now. Phase I begins in 1964 when Canada 
could be considered as building three storage reservoirs, partly for sale of 
the resulting flood control and power benefits to the United States, and partl 


as advance investment in future power generation in Canada. Neglecting t i 
increased generation at the west Kootenay plants resulting from Duncan lake 
storage, the only income applicable to this phase would be the treaty paymell 
received from the United States. y 

In other words, I would like to take as the first phase in this business 
transaction the agreement with the United States whereby Canada builds three 
storages and sells the downstream benefits to the United States. The subsequent 
installation of power plants in Canada is the first phase. a 

Then we go on to state phase II, beginning on the west Kootenay river 
in 1969 with the installation of the fourth unit at the Brilliant plant, and in 
1979 on the Columbia river with the commissioning of the first two units 
at Mica creek, when Canada would start to make use of its advance investment 
in the three treaty storages. q 

That is the second phase. This is an important concept. I trust you wi 
pardon me if I linger on it a moment. In the first phase, when Canada under= 
takes to make a very big expenditure on investment in treaty storages, those 
storages have a dual purpose; in part they are for the generation of power in 
the United States; in part they also are an advance investment by Canada for 
its own use in the second phase when Canada begins to instal power on tk e 
Columbia river to use the water that is available. By 

The first phase is a clearcut business agreement whereby Canada will 
make certain investments on behalf of the United States and receive specifie 
compensation. It is a relatively simple phase to analyse. It is of interest to 
determine the effect of this transaction in the ultimate cost of power to Canada. 
If we can analyse this first phase successfully, we will have the answer. 

As suggested in the description of phase I, when Canada builds the storage 
dams at Mica creek, Arrow lake and Duncan lake in accordance with 
terms of the treaty, it is equivalent to making an investment partly on behalf 
of the United States for storage to be used through American plants do m= 
stream, and partly as an advance investment in storage that will eventually 
be used by Canadian plants downstream. A simple allocation of these costs 1s 
to consider the cost of each reservoir divided between Canada and the Un 
States in proportion to the feet of head through which the storage 
eventually be used in each country. In other words, Arrow lakes, for examp. 
eventually will be use dthrough 1,153 feet of head in the United States. It 


only be used through 56 feet of head in Canada. 
Mr. Macponatp: Is that Murphy creek at 56 feet? 


Mr. Sexton: That is Murphy creek. But, if costs are allocated in that way 
we could say 4.6 per cent of the cost of Arrow lakes storage is made by Can 
as an advance investment. Similarly, take Mica creek. This is all in the t 
on the middle of page 11. Again, the stored water in Mica creek will be u 
through 1,153 feet in the United States and will be used through slightly le 
in Canada, 1,053 feet. This results in a cost of 47.7 per cent as an adve 
investment by Canada and a 52.3 per cent investment on behalf of the Un 
States; and similarly with Duncan lake. 
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_ Since the three component flood control payments are to be made by the 
Jnited States as each respective reservoir is completed and placed in service, 
ill simplify the computations if the cost of each reservoir to Canada is 
taken as the net cost after subtraction of the flood control payment. In other 
lwords, immediately upon completion of Duncan lake, the flood control payment 
for the Duncan lake storage becomes due. Hence, for simplification of computa- 
tion it is preferable to take the cost of Duncan lake as the net resulting from 
\the subtraction of the flood control payment. That is shown in the table at 
he bottom of page 11. Duncan lake, for example, is estimated to cost 
33,327,000, but immediately a payment of $9 million and almost $12 million 
becomes due, hence the net cost to Canada is $21,353,000. 
i These net costs to Canada then can be allocated between Canada and the 
nited States in proportion to heads of utilization, and adjusted to 1973 values. 
hat is done at the top of page 12. Beginning with Mica creek, we have taken 
he net cost to Canada which, from the preceeding page, was $243,905,000, 
and we have divided it between the United States and Canada in the ratio of 
7.7 per cent to Canada and 52.3 per cent to the United States, as indicated in 
ie tabulation at the middle of page 11. 


_ The results for Mica, Arrow lakes and Duncan lake are illustrated at the 
jp of page 12. In other words, Canada is making, in effect, an advanced invest- 
ent of $128,462,000 in anticipation of its own development of power, and is 
so making an investment of $234,456,000 on behalf of the United States when 
builds the three treaty storages. In order for Canada to break even with this 
ansaction, the payment for downstream power benefits received from the 
Inited States should be adequate to cover certain expenses. Now, this is very 
imple; it should cover the entire cost of the outlay we are making on behalf 
f the United States, which is set out in item (a), the cost of the United 
lates’ share of Canada’s investment, in other words, $234,456,000. It also 
hould cover the United States share of the operating costs of the three treaty 
trace for the life of the treaty, again assumed to be allocated in proportion 
9 the head of utilization. Lastly, it should be adequate for the carrying charges 
1 Canada’s share of the investment, which is $128,462,000, and Canada’s share 
the operating costs of the three treaty storages until Canada begins to use 
ese storages for generation of power in Canada. These three items are 
abulated at the top of page 13. The United States share of the capital cost is a 
traight repetition of the figure given at the top of page 12. 

_ The second iem is the aggregate worth, discounted to 1973, of the United 
tates share of storage operating expenses to the year 2024, which is the end 
the treaty life, and which amounts to $40,732,000; the third item is the 
sregate worth, again discounted to 1973, of the fixed charges of Canada’s 
are of the capital costs until the structures can utilize all of it, which is 
948,000; and the fourth item is the aggregate worth on the 1973 basis, of 
nada’s share of operating expenses until structures are utilized in Canada, 
‘hich is $3,885,000. The entire total is $323,021,000, and that is the amount 
hich Canada must recover in this business arrangement with the United 
tates if Canada is going to break even on phase 1 of the treaty. Actually, the 
nited States payment to Canada of $234,456,000 (U.S.) in 1964 will have 
cumulated in 1973 to $416,150,000 in Canadian funds. Hence, it is estimated 
nada will have a surplus of $93,129,000 in 1973, as illustrated on page 13, 
ain a simple matter of subtraction. 

if The $416,150,000 is the receipt from the United States; the $323,021,000 is 
‘© summation of what Canada must get to break even. Expressed in another 


7 Canada on behalf of the United States from 5 to 74 per cent; in other words, 
anada made an investment of $234,456,000 on behalf of the United States and 
| 206453, 
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this surplus of $93 million is enough to raise the return on that from the 5 per 
cent we assumed to 74 per cent. However, regardless of the interpretation, the 
net effect is to reduce the cost of power derived from development in Canada. 

Appendix VII is the tabulation through the year 2039 of the estimated 
year by year cost of power from the development of the Canadian Columbia 
river before allowing for the sale of Canada’s share of the residual down- 
stream benefits and before allowing credit for this surplus of $93 million. In 
other words, we now are analysing the second phase of this proposition where- 
by Canada is developing its own power on the Columbia river. Again, while 
the background computations are tedious the computation in outline is ex- 
tremely simple. The last five columns summarize the analysis of the financial 
transaction. I might say the first three columns merely list the capital ex- 
penditure on the basis of 1973 that Canada must make for each of these 
storages. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Which appendix is that? 

Mr. SExTon: Appendix VII. 

Mr. Davis: For our information, Mr. Sexton, do we have a total of the 
capital investment for the treaty project sequence and for the alternative, 
and do you have it by project? 

Mr. SExToN: Yes, we can summarize that for you, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis: It would be useful to know which was the most expensive in 
terms of capital outlay. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Would it be agreeable that that information be addeé 
to our minutes? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. sy 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That will be all righi 
as long as it does not hold the printing up too long. 


Mr. Davis: It will not; it is just a matter of adding the columns. 


Mr. Sexton: This is a relatively simple thing. The only reason we canno} 
take it directly from the chart we put on the screen is that those very costs 
were taken to 1973. | 

The column headed number 15 is merely a tabulation year by year oO: 
the expected fixed charges on the investment that Canada must make in 
power to follow out the program of Columbia river power development 
Column 16 is the total operation and maintenance charges and, in column 17 
the two are added; in other words, column 17 is merely a summation of column} 
15 and 16. Column 18 is merely a statement of the year by year output 0 
firm energy from the Columbia river power projects in Canada, and the fina 
column is a statement of the resulting costs year by year in mills per kilowat 
hour. 

You will see that column (19) starts off at the remarkably cheap cost 0: 
0.64 per kilowatt hour, which must result from Waneta. It goes through the 
years and ends up at 2.86 mills per kilowatt hour for the final year. i 

The unit costs vary from 0.64 mills per kilowatt hour in 1968, which we 
pointed out at the top of column 19, to 2.86 mills per kilowatt hour in tht 
year 2039, and the average cost is 2.35 mills per kilowatt hour. This averagt 
cost is reduced to 2.27 mills per kilowatt hour when credit is taken foi 
Canada’s share of the residual downstream benefits. It is further reduced t 
1.90 mills per kilowatt hour with inclusion of the $93,129,000, 1973 surplus 
from phase 1. Clearly, the terms of the treaty, the protocol and sibs agreemen 
are beneficial to Canada. 

In other words, we have taken you through two separate phases: phase 
in which we showed there was a surplus of $93,129,000 on the transactior 
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ia the United States; then we have gone through phase II and shown if 
phase II had to stand on its own feet its average cost of power would be 2.35 
mills. 
| However, when you combine phase I and phase II you take advantage 
/of that $93 million surplus and you come down to the 1.90 mills per kilowatt 
| hour which is identical with what you get in the other computation which we 
placed on the screen. 

| With your permission I should like to proceed to the similar analysis of 
\the alternative program which appears as item No. 7 on page 14. 

_ The same method of analysis as used in the preceding paragraphs to 
‘analyse the treaty program as a financial transaction can now be used to make 
|a comparative evaluation of the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor alternative program. 
First, however, it is necessary to estimate the flood control and power benefits of 
the alternative program in the United States, and the respective theoretical 
compensations for these benefits which might have been negotiated in an 
jalternative treaty. 

I should mention here, Mr. Chairman, that we have an errata sheet which 
shows that on the seventh line from the bottom at page 14 the word “it” should 
‘be eliminated. There are a number of errors like that which I should like 
corrected. In order that the results may be as objective as possible from the 
Canadian point of view, it is assumed that the compensations would vary 
ldirectly with benefits. The hypothetical compensations for flood control are 
derived in Appendix VIII, and for power benefits in Appendix IX. The results 
are summarized below. 

You may refer to appendicies VIII and IX if you like but they are not 
quite as readily understood as the financial tables. 

You will notice, dealing first with our hypothetical estimate of flood control 
payments for the alternative Dorr-Bull river-Luxor plan outlined at the top of 
page 15, we show $52,200,000 for Mica Creek; $24,100,000 for Bull river-Luxor, 
giving a total of $76,300,000. 

| You will notice immediately that that is larger than the treaty flood control 
payments, and the reason of course is obvious. When you build the Bull river- 
4uxor project you create flood control benefits on the lower Kootenai in the 
United States which in part replaces those which the United States would get 
from the Libby project. 

I should explain here that part of this hypothetical value of $76,300,000 is 
derived from a consideration of Mica in conjunction with the natural flood 
storage at Arrow lakes. 

__ Approximately $3,500,000 of this amount is assumed to be derived from 

lood control on the United States loop of the Kootenai river. 

__ The greater use of the Mica creek storage for flood control in the alternative 

Yogram would deprive that reservoir of some of the flexibility for power 

»peration that it possess under the treaty. It is difficult to evaluate this dis- 

dvantage, hence it has been ignored in subsequent computations of power 

upply. 

_ Mr. Macponatp: These estimates are made on the assumption that the 

3ull river-Luxor site is given first added position by the United States in any 

Plculation? 


Mr. Sexton: Yes. 


Mr. Macpona.p: That is a large assumption. 


| Mr. Sexton: In order to set up a hypothetical alternative for Bull river- 
uxor, we have probably had to take liberties with reality. We have had to 
ssume certain difficulties have been overcome and certain acquiescence on the 
art of the United States which we are probably not entitled to do. However, 
so doing we are attempting to set up this hypothetical alternative. 
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In the interests of objectivity we have given them the benefit of do ub : 
wherever there is a doubt rather than raise arguments. | 
I mentioned the greater use of Mica creek. 


Mr. MacponaLp: And that is another example? 


Mr. Sexton: Yes, we remove some of its flexibility for power operation b 
we do not take that into account. i 

We now come to'the computation in respect of the theoretical downstreal 
power benefits. 

The computations indicate that Canada would receive a lump sum paymel 
of U.S. $200,610,000 on October 1, 1964 as compensation for sale of the Canad 
share of the downstream power benefits in the alternative program. Thi 
less than the treaty amount of $254 million because the downstream pow 
benefits are less and we are assuming a payment directly proportionate. — 

After subtracting the estimate flood control payments from the estima 
capital costs of the Bull river-Luxor, Mica creek and Murphy creek stora 
then allocating the resulting net costs between Canada and the United St 
in proportion to the heads through which the storages would be used in ea 
country, the following division of costs in Canadian dollars is obtained. © 

In other words, we are, with the alternative program, following the i 
tical line of reasoning. We have computed the flood control benefits. We h 
allocated them between Bull river-Luxor and Mica. We have subtracted t 
from the estimated costs to arrive at a net cost to Canada for each of these 
storages and then we have divided that cost in each case between Canada 
the United States proportionately to the heads through which they will be 
in each country. The results of that tabulation are given at page 16. 

Following the same reasoning as in the case of the treaty program, Can 
would have to receive $302,467,000 in 1973 to break even on phase I of 
alternative development. The details are given here. Canada would hav 
receive the entire share made on behalf of the United States which 
$225,634,000. Again there would be the aggregate worth based on 1973, of t 
United States share of the operating expenses. Again there would be thi 
aggregate worth share of the fixed charges until Canada started to us 
reservoirs, and again there would be the aggregate worth of Canada’s s 
of the operating expenses until Canada started to use them. That adds up t 
$302,467,000. 

Actually the United States payment of $200,610,000 in 1964, this hy 
thetical payment for downstream benefits which we have derived, would hav) 
accumulated to a value of $327,726,000 in 1973, and Canada would have 
a surplus of $25,259,000 on the transaction in 1973. This is a comparison 
the $93 million surplus on the treaty program. 

This surplus would be sufficient to raise the interest rate on the inve 
ment made by Canada on behalf of the United States from five per cent to fiv 
and three quarter per cent. 4 

You will recall when we analysed the treaty program we found that 
surplus would. be sufficient to raise Canada’s investment on behalf of the Un 
States from five per cent to seven and a half per cent. 

The costs of power that would result from phase II of the altern 
program are tabulated in Appendix X year by year through 2039. Th 
very similar to the corresponding tabulation for the treaty program and ¢ 
of course with phase II. 

Before allowing for return of sale of Canada’s share of the resi 
downstream benefits, and before allowing credit for the $25,259,000 si 
derived from phase I those costs are tabulated. These figures appear at page } 
and are computed on that basis. — 
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_ The unit costs vary from 2.49 mills per kilowatt hour in 1969, which is 
le top figure in column 19, to 1.71 mills per kilowatt hour in the year 2039; 
e average cost is 2.36 mills per kilowatt hour. This average cost is reduced 
2.31 mills per kilowatt hour when credit is taken for Canada’s share of the 
sidual downstream benefits. It is further reduced to 2.21 mills per kilowatt 
hour with inclusion of the $25,259,000 surplus from phase I. The computations 
of these costs are illustrated in appendix XI. Appendix XI is a tabulation that 


‘uf 


orresponds to appendix VI of the treaty program. However, for ease of com- 


arison, the results of the financial analyses of both the treaty and alternative 
rograms are summarized below: 


Treaty Alternative 
Program Program 


Surplus resulting from invest- 

ments made on behalf of 

the United States in Phase 

FO VO UNE OU cul) oe $93,129,000 $25,259,000 
Corresponding rate of interest 

on investment made on be- 

half of the United States .. 14% 52% 
Firm power available from 

power developments on the 

Canadian Columbia River 

—billions of kwh per year 22, 22.97 
Residual downstream benefits 

after 2009—energy only— 

billions of kwh per year .. 1.63 1.24 


Average cost of power from 
development of Canadian 
Columbia in Phase II be- 
fore application of surplus 
GLORY PMAse iy iy he's... 2.27 mills/kwh 2.31 mills/kwh 


Overall average cost of power 1.90 mills/kwh 2.21 mills/kwh 


In 1989, when in accordance with the load forecast of appendices III and 
the firm power output of either the treaty program or the alternative 
ogram would be fully utilized, the former would produce 21.12 billion kilo- 
tt hours per year at an over-all average annual cost of $40,128,000; that is, 
> treaty program when it comes to the year 1989, when everything is 
talled, will be producing firm energy to the extent of 21 billion kilowatt 
10urs and it will take an annual outlay of $40 million; whereas the alternative 
gram would produce 22.97 billion kilowatt hours per year and would require 
orresponding outlay of $50,764,000. The difference of 1.85 billion kilowatt 
urs per year between the two programs could be made up by thermal genera- 
nm at the load centre and still show a saving of about $3 million per year in 
avour of the treaty program. 


_ I should now go back to the assumption we have had to make. Moreover, 
‘in order to facilitate the above comparison it has been necessary to ignore 
some basic operating problems of the alternative program which would un- 
loubtedly reduce its firm energy output below the level assumed. For example, 
he Mica creek reservoir has been assumed operated for maximum Canadian 
roduction with no loss of downstream benefits in the United States, in spite 
the fact that only the 2.83 million acre feet of the Murphy creek reservoir 
uld be available for re-regulation. Later in this submission the improbability 
ch an assumption will be demonstrated by analysis of treaty program 


ration. It has also been necessary to assume several million acre feet of 
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storage in the Mica creek reservoir allocated to flood control, as compared 
with the 80,000 acre feet of the treaty. This would further reduce the ll ba 
of Mica creek operation, and at the same time make it difficult to refill both 
the Mica creek and the Bull river-Luxor reservoirs after periods of critical 
streamflow. That is the second assumption we have had to make. | 

It must also be remembered that the assumed feasibility of the alternative 
program ignores at least two important factors: 

(a) The government of British Columbia has already rejected the flood- 
ing of land in the east Kootenay valley for the creation of a Tan 
reservoir. 

(b) The United States has clearly stated that it wants the flood flows 
of the Kootenay river controlled to 60,000 cfs at Bonners Ferry and 
that it is not interested in control to a lesser degree, whereas credit 
for such reduced control has been assigned to Bull river-Luxor in 
the above analysis. 


We have had to ignore that objection on the part of the United States. 


Mr. Byrne: On a matter of clarification, in the event that Bull river- -Luxor 
were built, am I to understand that there would not be sufficient control as 4 
result of that storage to lessen the streamflow to 60,000 cubic feet per second 
at Bonners Ferry, that is waters joining the Kootenay below the Dorr site 
would not be sufficiently controlled? 


Mr. Sexton: That is right; the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor would not control 
the flow of the Luxor-Kootenay to 60,000 cubic feet per second. I might add 
that there is a further consideration here which we have had to overlook. 
I believe the United States authorities in the course of the negotiations have 
also pointed out that if they gave up Libby they would wish to receive 275,000 
kilowatts of power at a certain low cost corresponding to the Bonneville power 
administration costs. | 

Mr. Davis: Did you not include that penalty? | 

Mr. Sexton: We did not include it; we overlooked it. | 

Mr. Pucu: I have a further question for clarification. The Dorr is the lower 
dam on the Kootenay in the alternate plan. Is the inflow into the Kootenai 
below the Dorr great enough to produce trouble at Bonners Ferry above the 
60,000 cfs? 

Mr. Sexton: You would still have inflow to the Kootenay above the Dorr. 
You would only have the benefit of the 1.9 million acre feet in the Bull river- 
Luxor reservoir. My friend Mr. Wilschut reminds me that the control is in- 
adequate in the first stage to produce the 60,000 cfs. The first stage is where 
you build the Bull river reservoir. 


Mr. Ryan: Could we have that a little louder, please. 


Mr. Sexton: I am sorry. I wonder if it would not be a good idea to put our 
slide on the screen again. 


Mr. Byrne: There is some confusion here. 


Mr. Pucu: In other words, the United States feel it is absolutely necessary 
to have Libby to get that complete control? . 


Mr. Sexton: My understanding is that they are not interested in less 
control than 60,000 cfs at Bonners Ferry and that the program we have 
devised here in which we have a first stage of development of storage on the 
Bull river-Luxor followed by the final stage would not provide the degree 0! 
control at the beginning. 

I should explain the stages we have taken here in the interests of the 
most economic development of the alternative program. 
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es 

- _ We have, first of all, given the Bull river-Luxor stage one, which is the 
creation of storage on that reservoir between Bull river and Luxor. Our next 
stage is the addition of pump turbines at Bull river; and the final stage is the 
addition of the power—also Dorr, down here on the diagram. 


Mr. KinpT: Would these be multi-purpose dams with electricity, irrigation 
and other uses built into them? 

Mr. Sexton: They would certainly be for the production of power, and 
/ such other multiple purpose aspects could be built if required. 
| Mr. KinpT: I have one other question. 
Are the figures which you are giving based on multiple purpose uses? 
ihe? Mr. SEXTON: No, upon pure power. 
fe Mr. KinpT: Strictly power? 
| Mr. SEXTON: Strictly power. 
i Mr. KrinpT: Then, if it is strictly power, you have not taken into considera- 
| tion any of the tangible or intangible benefits? 
: Mr. Sexton: No. 
| Mr. Byrne: In neither case? 

Mr. SEXTON: No. 
| Mr. HerRipGe: You have not taken into account the constitutional, 
| sociological, aesthetic, recreational or human values whatever? 

Mr. Sexton: No. 

Mr. ByRNE: My question, when I interrupted, was simply to clarify the 
words: 


—60,000 c.s.f. at Bonners Ferry and that it is not interested in control to 
| a lesser degree. 


| We are trying to determine whether this meant there would not be 
| sufficient control without Libby to provide that safeguard. Is that so? 


Mr. SEXTON: We will get that cleared up to your satisfaction. 

I should point out to you that the diagram in the report as we had hoped 
| to prepare it was coloured like the one I am holding up now. In that colouring 
| we show that the initial stage of Bull river is merely storage on the Kootenay 
| river alone and does not extend all the way back to Luxor. Hence, in that 
| initial stage, which begins in 1970, and does not come to an end until 1987, 
| there is inadequate storage on the Kootenay to provide the same control as 
| would be provided by Libby. 

Mr. PucGu: I have just one last question. 

The 60,000 c.s.f. at Bonners Ferry is for flood control purposes only and 
not for power? 

Mr. Sexton: Flood control; that is a maximum. The United States wishes 
| to keep the flood to that maximum. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I was wondering, Mr. 
Sexton, if you could give us the authority for your statement on page 19 in 
| paragraph (b). I am interested in this because we have been unable to obtain 
‘any information about the negotiations or attitudes of the United States from 
: government witnesses on the stand. I would like to know what the authority is 
\for the statement. I believe the United States authorities have granted com- 
pensation for the loss of Libby and so on. 

| Mr. SEXTON: We have been dependant, of course, upon the information 
‘supplied to us by our clients; and this information did come to us from our 
|clients, the Canadian government. As Mr. MacNabb points out, this comes 
|from the discussion of flood control principle No. 2 as contained in the Inter- 
national Joint Commission principles. 
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Mr. MacpDoNaALD: With regard to Mr. Cameron’s second question about | 
the payment as an alternative for moving Libby, that is covered at page 68 
of the presentation. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I do not believe Mr. Sexton has completed 
presentation and I have a list of a number of members who have indicate 
that they wish to ask questions. 

While one or two questions are certainly helpful as we go along, I thin k | 
this has to be played ‘by ear. In order to make progress I would request thi 
committee not to ask too many questions; otherwise it will be difficult for 
Mr. Sexton to complete his presentation this afternoon. I would therefore 
ask the forbearance of members of the committee in this regard. 


Mr. KInpDT: In order to know what is in the figures I would like to clea 
up one additional question. q 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Dr. Kindt. 


Mr. KInNDT: Were the negative benefits, whether tangible or intangible— 
and you know what I mean there—deducted out of the benefit figures which 
you are now giving us? In other words, you have arrived at a power benefit it 
figure and you are giving it in terms of dollars. m. 

Mr. SEXTON: Yes. P| 

Mr. KinptT: It stands out there like a sore thumb. That is only meaningful 
to those who are interpreting it provided that they know what are the negative 
values or the positive and the negative values in arriving at the cost benefi 
or net position. Do you follow me? j : 

Mr. Sexton: No, I am afraid I do not. B | | 


Mr. KinpT: In arriving at the figures for power benefits which you have 
given you have made a straight computation strictly for power? i 


Mr. SEXTON: Yes. 


Mr. KrtnptT: And you have taken nothing else into consideration? You have 
not taken into consideration tangible or intangible benefits? You have deducted 
out nothing? You have modified those figures to no extent whatever by thes 
other factors? 


Mr. SExtTon: In regard to tangible and intangible benefits, I must state 
that in my opinion when you are developing a river for power that is your 
primary objective. There has grown up a practice of assigning certain intangible 
benefits, sometimes to power, in order to show that its cost is lower than 
actually is. However, to really compute the intangible benefits derived from 
a lake or for boating or fishing is an extremely difficult thing, and one might 
almost say an imaginary thing, to do. 


Mr. Kinpt: When you say it is strictly for power, that is strictly what youl 
study deals with on the Canadian side? ; 
M. Macponatp: And flood control. 
Mr. KinptT: And flood control, is it? 
Mr. SEXTON: Yes. a 
Mr. Kinpt: Then you have benefits in addition to power. Did you pull 
the other benefits? If you are including flood control on one side as a benefit— 
Mr. SEXTON: Yes. 
Mr. KINDT: When you flood land there are negative benefits. What I 
asking is this: did you deduct out those negative benefits in your worku 
figures? 
Mr. SEXTON: Oh of course, the full cost of the land is taken in the capital 
cost of the project. That is the way you take the cost of your so-called negativ 


benefits. You charge for the land and put that into the capital cost of “ 
structure. 


Y 
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Mr. Kinpt: And the market value of the land represents the negative 
‘ue? 


_ Mr. SEXTON: In my opinion, yes. 
Mr. KinpT: I shall leave my question there for the moment. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I think Mr. Macdonald 
nisunderstood what I was asking for at page 68 in the reference. The only 
oint I wanted to bring out was that you have been in a position to give us 
ome idea of the negotiations which went on with regard to the Libby dam 
yhich we have not been able to receive from any other source. You are 
parently more in the confidence of the government than is this committee. 
Mr. Davis: I thought it was understood at the very beginning that the 
overnment representatives both federal and provincial would go through their 
riefs in detail, but that subsequent evidence would be submitted seven days 
advance and that we would receive a summary from the witnesses and they 
would be available for questioning. In view of the fact that six o’clock is not 
far away, might the remainder of this brief be summarized rather than read 
extensively into the record? 

The VicE-CuHatrman: I think that is a very good suggestion. Would you be 
orepared to do that? 


Mr. SEXTON: Yes, I shall do my best for you. 
The >A STG aac a I think it might expedite matters and enable us to 


IP Mr. SEXTON: The next item I would like to deal with is +h question of 
the benefit of the Libby project to Canada. It has already been stated that 
Libby will have a sizeable storage of 5,010,000 cubic feet. 


. Mr. Ryan: Might I point out that information was disclosed about the 
60,000 cubic feet per second at Bonners Ferry at page 53 of the green book. 

_ The VicE-CHaIRMAN: Unless questions are immediately apropos I would 
request members of the committee to save their questions or observations until 
Ar. Sexton has summarized his report. I must ask the committee to co-operate 
in that regard. There will be a lot of time to ask questions after and to make 
_ observations. We must get on with the report. 

Mr. SExTon: This situation on the Kootenay river will be somewhat 
ilar to that of the Pend d’Oreille in which, on the Pend d’Oreille, the United 
States has extensive storage as I mentioned before, and that river passes 
hrough Canada. Therefore Canada is able to take advantage of it. It is this 
‘storage on the Pend d’Oreille that has made it economical for Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company to build its Waneta Plant, which will enable 
i, Or some authority, to build the seven mile plant. 

As has been pointed out by others when giving evidence here, Pend 
Oreille storages are United States property and they are regulated and used 
‘to suit United States purposes. This means that when the flow is high on the 
main stem of the Columbia. The United States holds back Hungry Horse and 
other storages and bring them down when they need them. This causes certain 
_ variations in the output of the Waneta plant, and that difficulty with Waneta, 
iS you can see, will be made good this year by interconnection between 
aminco and the Bonneville Power Authority at Spokane whereby when there 
s a surplus at Waneta it can be sent to the United States, and when a deficiency 
ecurs at Waneta, a reverse flow will occur. 

The situation at Libby will be easier than it is at Waneta. Probably I 
hould stop a moment at Waneta and point out that while the operation of 
e United States storage on the Pend d’Oreille has caused certain difficulties 
o the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company at Waneta, these same 
torages are what has made possible construction of Waneta at all. I mean 
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that the Consolidated Mining and Construction Company constructed Waneta 
knowing full well what they could get out of it, and what they are doing 
today. The difficulty is to be overcome with the interconnection. That difficulty 
will not exist to the same extent on the Kootenay, and I mention the reasons 
why at the top of page 21. u 

In the first place, 93 per cent of the flow of the Pend d’Oreille entering 
Canada is subject to control by upstream reservoirs completely within United 
States jurisdiction, whereas in the case of the Kootenay, the United States will 
have complete jurisdiction over the Libby storage and partial jurisdiction over 
the Duncan lake storage, which, together, constitute 53 per cent of the flow 
through the Canadian plants. : 


And the second point is that there are 673,000 acre feet of storage on 
Kootenay lake in Canada to effect a measure of re-regulation of Libby dis- 
charges, for the west Kootenay plant. In other words, the United States 
discharges are not arriving directly at the Canadian plants. They are first 
going through Kootenay lake which has, itself, some six feet of regulation 
which will help to smooth out the rate of discharse. 


Mr. ByRNE: These are discharges for power production? | 
Mr. Sexton: The level of Kootenay lake must be maintained within the | 


limits set by the International Joint Commission. We feel that these three 
factors will facilitate complete utilization of Libby storage through the west 
Kootenay, providing the Caminco plants are interconnected in due course with 
the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority system to effect a relatively 


small exchange in power. 


Now we have examined that situation, our engineers have analysed it using” 
the operation of Libby as determined from the United States computer studies. 
I think I should read exactly what we have to say here about the Bonneville 
power administration. 


The Bonneville power administration has made computer studies for 
maximum generation in the United States taking into account the operation — 
of the Caminco plants both before and after the addition of Libby storage. : 
Hence it is possible by reference to the results of these studies to evaluate 
the minimum benefits which would accrue to Canada from the operation of 


the Libby reservoir. 


In other words, taking the way in which they say they would operate 
Libby, this is a further benefit, and we could find how much power they 
would make available for the west Kootenay. And of course, in these same | 
studies, Duncan lake is included, so we can evaluate Duncan: lake at the | 
same time. Duncan lake will add 59,000 average kilowatts of firm power, and 
Libby will add a further 208,000 average kilowatts. This is shown in the 
tabulation at the middle of page 22. 

Existing west Kootenay and Pend d’Oreille plants plus the addition of 
unit no. 4 at Waneta represent 453 kilowatts, and when you add Duncan — 
lake, that comes up to 508,000. In other words, you add your 59,000; and 
after the extension of the Brilliant plant, that goes up to 512,000, making 
a total gain attributable to Duncan of 59,000. | 

Then you go step by step, and after the first addition of Libby storage 
it goes up to 554,000, and then after the addition of Canal plant it increases 
the benefit to 691,000, and then at that point, from time to time you firm 
up with interconnections with British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority 
and you have again up to 208,000. 3 

A gain of 208,000 average kilowatts in firm energy rating corresponds | 
to an annual production of 1.822 billion kilowatt hours. The cost of this 
energy after paying operating and fixed charges on the Canal plant, th 
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extension of the Brilliant plant, and the cost of the Libby flowage in Canada 
would be 1.90 mills per kilowatt hour. 

I am sorry but I find it difficult to summarize this thing, because we 
have attempted to put our report in a rather brief form to begin with. 

| The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you might care to comment on the report 
| rather than summarize it as you go along. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I do not think it is 
| being fair to the witness to ask him to summarize something which has already 
been summarized. 

| The Vicr-CHaiRMaAN: That is why I suggested it might be easier. As Mr. 
| Sexton pointed out, he has summarized this previously. 

Perhaps he might comment on the various parts in order to make them 
la little clearer. 

Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, there are only another 10 pages. Let us go on. 
| Mr. HERRIDGE: I think that would be fair to the witness. 


Mr. SExToN: I think I can hope to get my points across better if I can 
follow my text, Mr. Chairman. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: In that case, proceed Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. SEXTON: Thank you. 

Dealing now with the other problem assigned to us, the adequacy of 
‘Canadian control over operation of the treaty storages. The operation of the 
treaty storages for maximum power benefits in the United States should 
present no problem prior to the installation of power generating facilities 
on the Canadian Columbia river. Only after the generating equipment is 
jadded at Mica creek is there the possibility of a conflict between Canadian 
jand United States interests in the operation of these storages. 

Now, I go on to explain there are already 13 million acre feet of storage 
developed in the Columbia river basin. It is listed there. This is the basic 
‘Storage that is entirely in the United States, with the exception of Kootenay 
Jake. Most of these reservoirs—and they are in the United States—are combined 
with power projects. It will be advantageous to the United States to postpone 
drawing them down as long as possible and thus maintain high heads on the 
‘at-site power installations. Moreover, at least one of the United States reservoirs 
is so large in relation to its drainage area that, once emptied, it may take 
{several years to refill it. These considerations would cause American authorities 
to call for use of Canadian storage ahead of their own. 

That is perfectly natural and to be expected. 

_ Hence, for maximum power benefits in the United States, the general 
jrule would be to exhaust all three Treaty storages in Canada at the beginning 
tof the low water season and leave them empty while proceeding to draw down 
\the United States storages. 

In other words, it is natural they should want to hold up Grand Coulee 
Juntil the end and use our storage. Hence, for maximum power benefits in the 
United States, the general rule would be to exhaust all three treaty storages 
jin Canada at the beginning of the low water season and leave them empty 
|while proceeding to draw down the United States storages. 

| On the other hand, after generating equipment is installed at Mica creek 
|Canada will wish to extend the depletion of the Mica creek reservoir over the 
Jentire low water season in order to maintain continuity of output from this 
ay power plant. Such extension of the drawdown of the Mica creek reservoir 
1 


ill become all the more important after the Downie creek and Revelstoke 


jecanyon plants are added downstream. 
The treaty recognizes this situation by providing in paragraph 7 of Annex 
'A that after the development of power on the Canadian Columbia the operation 


| 
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of the treaty storages may be changed for maximum total production from 
the Canadian and American systems operating independently. I will not rea 
the quotation at the bottom of that sheet. I will go over to the seventh line e 
on page 25. It would appear that paragraph 7(i) of the protocol further provides 
that these limiting volumes of effective change in Canadian storage would be 
considered as reductions below the actual volume required to produce maxim a 
benefits in the United States. If Canada can stay within these limitations in 
adjusting treaty storage operation for maximum benefit in both countries, any 
loss of benefits in the United States would be shared by the two countries. 
Further loss in the United States beyond this limitation, however, would hb on 
for Canada’s account alone. | 
This is a complex situation to analyse, particularly if the attempt is made: 
to forecast the conflict which might develop for every year of the life of the 
treaty. Fortunately, it is possible to study a few critical years and thereby 
determine the seriousness of the situation for Canada. | 
On examining the program of Canadian development illustrated in Appen-— 
dix III—that is where we showed a program for development beginning with — 
Waneta and ending at seven mile—it would appear that maximum conflict of 
interest may occur between 1983-1984, when installation of at site power at 
Mica creek is expected to be completed, and 1990-91, when all Canadian power 
developments downstream of Mica creek would be installed. It is probable that 
the conflict would be most severe at the beginning of the period. Hence, the 
load conditions expected in 1983-1984 have been analysed in the following 
steps for typical streamflow conditions on the Columbia, assumed to be repre- 
sented by the actual flows of 1951-1952. 4 
The year 1951-1952 on the Columbia is a pretty average year. First of all, : 
the load demand for the interconnected British Columbia system for the year 
in question was estimated on the basis of 6.1 per cent annual load growth 
and allocated to the months of the year in accordance with the prevailing load 
pattern. 
The pattern of discharge from Arrow lakes that the United States might 
request for optimum benefits in that country was derived from the studied 
of the international work group as extended by the Bonneville power adminis- 
tration and the United States Army Corps of Engineers. 
In other words, we then took the United States extensions of the interna- 
tional work group studies to find out what flows they would expect to pase 
over the international boundary in the years in question. } 
A series of trial computations of discharges from both Mica creek and 
Arrow lakes was then made to arrive as nearly as possible at the discharges 
from the latter required by the United States. 


I think I can abbreviate this for you, gentlemen. Then, we brought the 
Peace reservoir into the picture and made such practical use as we could of 
the Peace reservoir to make the discharges from Mica come more nearly into | 
accord with those required by the United States. 


Lastly, we brought into play the storage in Arrow lakes for completing | 
the regulation or the provision of the discharges at the international bounda 
that the United States would require. I should also mention that we used, in 
meeting the Canadian load demand, the seven million acre feet of residual 
storage which is available at Mica creek. You will remember there are 12° 
million acre feet of storage in Mica. There are five million acre feet available 
above the seven million acre feet in the treaty. 


Any deficits in the required Arrow lakes discharges, remaining after the 
above steps, were then assumed to be corrected by requesting the United States 
to make appropriate changes in the operation of the Libby reservoir. Losses 
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he United States were thus confined to those resulting from the use of the 
al flow at Libby through a lower head than would otherwise have 
ailed. 

f I could summarize, again, briefly, we found out how they can delay that 
ter discharged across the boundary. We forecast the load to see how we should 
discharging the water out of Mica; then we used Mica in combination with 
Peace to modify Mica discharges, and to a certain extent to come a little 
loser to what the United States would require. Finally, we used the residual 
forage at Arrow lakes to complete what they would require. 

fi The results will be shown on an appendix. Both the years 1983-1984 and 
1990-1991 were then similarly analysed. First of all, we took the typical year 
and then two critical years. This illustrates the operation of Mica and Arrow 
| the typical year. This is what one would normally expect. The dotted line 
; the way the computer operations of the United States showed they would 
spect Mica to be operated, and here is how they would expect Arrow to be 
rated. The full line shows how we were able to use Arrow lakes so to 
ust the discharges from Mica to eliminate completely any conflict with the 
ted States. 

_ Shown in a block diagram is the actual discharge passing over the border, 
nd it is in strict conformity with what the United States is likely to request, 


3 indicated by their computations. 


' Mr. PucH: That is actual delivery across the border with Mica and High 
‘row control? 

Mr. Sexton: Yes. The operation of Mica and the Arrow lakes reservoir 
for the typical year is shown on the chart. We go now to the two typical years, 
1983-84 and 1990-91, which are shown. In respect of 1983-84, we have used 
le critical years 1943 through 1946, which were the most serious years in 
ada, when the lowest stream flows occurred on the Columbia, and the 
ish Columbia Hydro and Power Authority would be having its greatest 
culty in meeting load requirements. However, this occurs only about once 
5 years. Here again, the dotted line shows how the Americans might have 
ected us to operate Mica and the dotted line below shows how they might 
ave expected us to operate Arrow lakes. 

You will recall I said that the United States authority would normally 
t us to pull Mica and Arrow lakes down at the beginning. You will notice 
y pull Mica down sharply at the beginning of the season, whereas the 
adians wish to distribute the use of Mica over the entire period, December, 
uary, February, March and so on. So, we distribute the use of Mica over 
entire winter and, in doing so, we are taking up the difference here in 
ow lakes. And, down below we still are able to meet the United States 
quirements. You can go right across and show how we depart in a perfectly 
ormal manner from what the United States might have expected in the opera- 
on of Mica and we have balanced the situation in Arrow lakes where possible. 
_ Here is an interesting point. Here the Americans have drawn the treaty 
rage of 7 million acre feet out of Mica; this is a serious year for Canada, 
'we draw down Canada’s reserve storage in Mica and, at the same time, pile 
up in Arrow lakes in order to minimize the wastage. Here again, we had 
Ise that reserve storage in the year 1946, and again we had to put it up 
rrow. The net result of that operation here was we had a deficit to meet 
erican requirements in November of 1944 and excesses in December, January 
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and July following. To meet these deficits we assumed that Libby would b 
brought into the picture. In asking that the United States use their water 
from Libby, although this will be a modest amount of water, the result in 
doing so will be to lower the pond level at Libby and, hence, acquire less 
energy from the natural flow of the river through that plant. The floss of 
power you incur through that change in operation at Libby is trifling. I think 
we say it is less than 4 of one per cent in actual figures and, in quantity, it is 
of the order of between 1 and 2 megawatts. 


Mr. PuGu: Is that loss of power at Libby— 
Mr. Sexton: At Libby. 
Mr. PuGH: —or in the Canadian chain. 


Mr. SEXTON: No, at Libby; we have maintained our situation in Canada. 
Also, by using Libby we have maintained what the United States authority 
wants on their main stem. But, in that operation we have incurred a penalty 
at Libby. Perhaps I should not call it a penalty; I should say we have caused 
a loss at Libby which we estimate at between 1 and 2 megawatts, which is 
really beyond the degree of accuracy you can expect out of this type of 
computation. 

We also have a 1990-91 chart. Here is a similar situation. This is after 
we have completed all the Canadian installations. This is the second time we 
feel it might be critical; here we are assuming a repetition of these low water 
years, 1943, 1944, 1945 and 1946, and ‘the dotted line shows how the United 
States might ask for Mica, and this line how we use it. Here again we call 
upon Mica bottom storage and pile it up in Arrow. There was a little more 
than we could completely put in Arrow and we had an excess to turn down 
the Columbia. We could not avoid it, and this is a waste. There again the los 
of water was of the order of 4 of 1 per cent. 

It is beyond the practical scope of these manual computations to deter- 
mine what losses and penalties would be incurred if the Arrow lakes reservoir 
were not available. I should modify that statement slightly; Mr. Wilschut has) 
been working vigorously to get out a first estimate of what that loss might 
be in order that we may apply it to the alternative program. It is clearly 
demonstrated, however, that this reservoir will make it possible to operate 
the Mica creek storage to meet Canadian load requirements, and at the same 
time maintain discharges from Arrow lakes for optimum operation within the 
United States, and that the capacity proposed to be impounded is necessary. 

I come now to the final part of my story, which is the diversion o 
Columbia river water to the prairie provinces. 

Article XIII of the treaty makes provision for diversion of water from 
the Columbia or Kootenay rivers for consumptive use. Article I defines con=) 
sumptive use as including use of water for domestic, municipal, stock water, 
irrigation, mining and industry. Hence, should the need ever arise, it would! 
be legally possible to divert water from the Columbia river over the Rocky 
mountain continental divide to the south Saskatchewan river and thence to 
Hudson bay. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Sexton, you mentioll 
in the brief that it is legally possible to divest water from the Columbia. The 
interpretation of the words “consumptive use”? has been questioned during the 
hearings and I am wondering if you have a legal opinion on this? : 


Mr. SExToN: No, I have only our own interpretation of the treaty. _ i 


Mr. GELBER: Mr. Chairman, is that not a superfluous question to be put, 
at this time. This is an engineering report and I think we should assume we at 
merely obtaining figures. : 

; 


; 
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he VIc CHa RMAN: Mr. Cameron asked if they had an opinion and Mr. 
1 said they did not have one. That answers the question and, so far as 
concerned, that is the end of it until a later time. 

SEXTON: The need for such diversion in the foreseeable future, how- 


is improbable and should not be allowed to impede the development of 
on the Canadian Columbia river. 


I pulated regions, however, water may be used through a series of population | 
centres as it progresses downstream. Moreover, there are also the Athabaska _ 
a d Peace rivers which drain naturally to the Arctic, and which would be. 


e sheet. 
hae only 50 per cent of the average annual flow of the Peace river at Peace 
River and of the Athabaska river at Athabaska were thus diverted, it would 
. 36,000 cfs. to the Saskatchewan and supply single use for 130 million | 

. In other words, there is enough water already available on the eastern _ 
of the Rocky mountains to supply a population measured in the hundreds 
nillions, and I have not mentioned the Red river or the Churchill river. 
ere is no evidence from the evolution of population densities in the world 
date to indicate any such growth of population in the foreseeable future — 
he continental steppe climate of the prairie provinces with its average 
1 temperature of 35°F. I am speaking of my home province in this case. 
I remember it very well. 


‘Mr. BYRNE: There is lots of water but very little swimming. 


Mr. SExTon: In the case of irrigation, there is a similar lack of evidence 
upport a forecast requiring diversion from the Columbia river. It is now 
than 80 years since the first irrigation project of significant size was 
arted on the prairies at Lethbridge, and, with the exception of a few 
dall, specialized areas, the west is still a dry farming land producing yearly 
ops of grain on large acreages in a growing season of 90 days between frosts. 
le economy of the region is still based on wheat, and, as stated on page 13 
the recommendations and general considerations of the royal commission 
vestigating the South Saskatchewan river in 1952, “Wheat itself is not an 
eal crop for irrigation as early attempts in Alberta have very definitely 
. Lands quickly become weedy. Soil fertility is depleted for want of | 
op rotation. The growing of wheat under irrigation cannot compete with 
farming in areas having reasonably adequate rainfall.” 

I : is to be expected that there will be some expansion of irrigation in the 
ulliser Triangle with future development and population. The extent, how- 
ever, is uncertain. 

_ An alternative approach to the problem would be to consider total con- 
mptive uses, inclusive of irrigation, and at least one authority has made 
Orecast in this respect. Prof. E. Kuiper of the University of Manitoba suggests 
"i his paper presented to the resources for tomorrow conference in 1961 that 
it potential population of. Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba may be 
,000,000 and that the total consumptive water requirements may be 


ed, Saskatchewan and Churchill rivers plus partial diversion from the 
abaska, and possibly the Peace rivers. : os 
lowever, the preceding examination of future water requirements for 

rairies is probably academic, since it would appear that the primary 


ed to be used only once, it would be sufficient to provide a normal 150 — 
S$ per capita per day for a population of 90 million people. In densely © 


ted to the prairies. We have combined appendices XV and XVI on the © 


) cfs. Such ultimate requirements could be met without difficulty from ia 
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Columbia River to the Saskatchewan is not consumptive use of water -but 
the development of hydro-electric power. A significant brief from the Prairie 
provinces states with reference to the Saskatchewan river system, “Increasin 
consumptive uses will reduce the hydro-electric potential of the river”, and 
then proceeds to examine various schemes for augmenting the Saskatchewan 
river flow by diversion. The favoured scheme is the proposed diversion from 
the Columbia system since “It appears to be the only direct means to augment 
the flow in the south branch of the river”, (referring to the Saskatchewan). 
The reason for this preference is then explained. “By 1966 the Saskatch- 
ewan and federal governments will have spent about $100 million to regulate 
the flow of the south Saskatchewan river which averages 6,000 to 8,000 cubic 
feet per second. The diversion of an equal or greater amount from other 
watersheds would at least double the energy available at all power sites on 
the Saskatchewan down to Grand Rapids and would substantially increase 
the energy available from the Nelson river.” The situation is further clarified 
in the submission as follows. “The average annual flow of the south Saskate 
ewan, for example, is some eight thousand cubic feet per second whic 
only one-tenth of what constitutes a good river for power production, such 
as the Columbia river at the United States-Canadian border...”. 


The misconception involvéd in the proposal to divert water from the 
Columbia river to the Saskatchewan for the generation of power is readily 
seen from an examination of Appendix XVI, which shows a profile across 
Western Canada from the Pacific Ocean to Hudson Bay by way of Kicki 
Horse Pass, the Bow river and the south Saskatchewan Valley. Regardless 
whether one considers diversion of the Columbia from a reservoir at M 
creek or at Bull river-Luxor, the water would have to be raised some 2500 
feet and the significant point of this profile is that in the Rocky mountain 
trench, where both the Kootenay and Columbia flow, the elevation is between 
2,500 and 2,600 feet above sea level. There is a very sharp rise up the Rocky 
mountain continental divide and then a relatively gradual fall across the 
prairies to Hudson bay. Before you can get water into this system you must 
pump it up here. x 

One report which has been published, based admittedly on a very pre- 
liminary examination of maps to the scale of one mile to eight inches, states 
possibly you could get water out here at Banff which is about 4,500 feet ele- 
vation by pumping 2,000 feet in a tunnel 40 or 50 miles long. In my opinion 
if one is making any estimates here at the moment it would be subject to the 
consideration that you should be prepared to pump 2,500 feet in order to get 
water onto the prairies where you then have this gradual slope of the river. 
Strictly speaking from a power point of view, if this were a heavy rain- 
country one could readily understand the proposal to divert the head wa 
of the Saskatchewan into the Columbia, but the reverse is most difficul 
understand because if it is 2,500 feet or 2,000 feet which you have to pu 
through, for every 100 feet you pump you must put it through almost, if 
more than, 150 feet of head on this side merely to recover what you have 
into it over here. By simple arithmetic, if you take 80 to 85 per cent efficie 
of your total operation to get your water up here and 80 per cent to 85 
cent efficiency of your recovery here, then check the reciprocal of that 
will realize that you must have about 50 per cent more head on this 
merely to get back what you are putting into it. In other words, you would h 
a colossal expenditure, something of the order of the cost of the entire Colum 
system itself. It would be something you would measure in terms of a billior 
dollars and you would get exactly nothing from it. 


Mr. BYRNE: This is like pulling yourself up by your boot straps. 
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It is like pullir bed yourself up by your Boat ina and this 
a e fact that you have taken it out of one area and 


KI should just conclude with my last sentence here, gentlemen. 
the proposal to pump Columbia river water up the west side of the 
‘mountains to generate power on the east side could be likened to deposit- 
ne dollar in the bank in British Columbia in order to draw out 50 cents 
e prairies after paying a two dollar service charge. 


uestions which I Sette like to address to Mr. Sexton, but unfortunately we — 
ve witnesses coming from some distant points tomorrow and Friday. I — 

onder if we could leave it on this basis, that at some time mutually con- — 
venient Mr. Sexton could reappear and deal with those questions. 


: The CHAIRMAN: It is my understanding that we will meet tomorrow at 
me) clock. The first witness then will be General McNaughton. Mr. Sexton and 
his group will be here for questioning as soon as General McNaughton is 
ied. As it may work out, there may be an extensive number of questions 
, to General McNaughton, and if so we might consult with Mr. Sexton and 


his group at that time to facilitate matters for both members of the committee 
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COLUMBIA RIVER STUDIES 
Government Bond Yields* 
: Long Maturities 


YEAR CANADA 


Average for Average for Average for 
month year month 


1960 «515 


PORT et 5.03 
1962 dans bows’ 4.97 4.08 
POBeb Le. . 4.97 4.09 
Maris ys) 4.91 i 4.02 
VW oy gyanennaaNtas 4.82 3.90 
Way ees 4.89 3.88 
June, 2. 5.08 3.89 
PALS eis a) ahs 5.42 4.02 
ay pan 5.41 3.97 
Sep bic. 5:38, 3.94 
22 6 [sa elie 5.19 3.89 
NOVe tiara: 5.04 3.87 
Dee os: 5.08 5.09 3.87 
OM YOGA Ps ae a 5.07 3.88 
ak aon Rebs alles 5.09 3.91 
Atiirae eae) 3 wham uneparaes 5.10 — 3.93 
Fe ADE 26.6, 4.99 3.97 
A Maye va 4.92 3.97 
June ..... 4.94 4.00 
UL es 5.07 4.02 
CG (= aia 5.21 3.99 
PRED Okie eg 5.20 < 4.04 
0 aoe Te 5.06 4.06 
INOVE 0.58 v0 5.12 4.10 
is 1 09 cat aR 5.14 5.07 4.14 
1964 Jan. 5.18 4.15 


“ -*Sources: Wood Gundy & Co. Ltd. 
ape International Financial Statistics, International 
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APPENDIX M8 


APPENDIX VIII 
DERIVATION OF FLOOD CONTROL PAYMENTS 

a FOR THE ALTERNATIVE PLAN 

. Columbia River Storage 

Storage available: Murphy Creek, 2,834,000 acre-feet; Mica Creek, 12,000,000 
feet. 

as been assumed that these two reservoirs can provide the same degree of 
d control as Arrow Lakes and the 80,000 acre-feet of Mica storage com- 
utted to operation for flood control under Article IV (2) of the Treaty. 

i calculated compensation is slightly less than the payments for Arrow 
akes and Mica Creek stated in Article VI (2) of the Treaty. The reason is 
a in the Treaty plan most of the compensation becomes payable at the 
npletion of Arrow Lakes (1969). In the alternative plan the full amount 
omes payable after completion of the Mica Creek dam (1973), i.e. four 
irs later. 


e calculation is summarized below: — 


Annual value of damages prevented under the Treaty Plan: — 
JLESROS TSEC Sy RDS RR a $ 4,610,000* 
Dream Leclow meyer ian tet oh onan Foye 110,000* 


i | MISES Bre OT 7 ors ix cn a $ 4,720,000 
@ Annual Canadian entitlement ...................... $ 2,360,000 


_ Corresponding lump sum payment (annual payments 
as discounted at 3% over 51 years) .......... U.S. $52,200,000 


 *The Columbia River Treaty, Protocol and Related Documents, February, 
1964, page 145 


Storage available in Bull River: 2,794,000 acre-feet 
Storage available for flood control: 1,900,000 acre-feet 
Effectiveness factor: 70% (ICREB Report, 
Appendix VI, Table 15) 
Unit value of effective storage for 
primary flood control: U.S. $1.38/acre-feet* 
te Total primary benefit 1,900,000 * .70  $1.38—=$1,835,000 
_ 2. Local Flood Control 
_ Prorated to benefit credited to Libby. 

____ Libby benefit $815,000; Storage 5,010,000 acre-feet** 
Bull River benefit 1,900,000 x $815,000=—$309,000 


q 5,010,000 

73. Total Benefit 

i «Primary flood control ...............eseeceeees $ 1,835,000 

=. Local flood control......... PE PNA rita di: 309,000 
1 GARE Bi a IES 2 a a ee SPA a $ 2,144,000 
Annual Canadian entitlement (50%) ............ $ 1,072,000 


Corresponding lump sum payment (annual pay- 
ments discounted at 32% over 54 years) U.S. $24,100,000 


4 The Columbia River Treaty, Protocol and Related Documents, February 
1964, page 145. : : : 
*House Document No. 403, 87th Congress “Columbia River and Tribu- 
_taries”. Volume I, Page 132. 
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APPENDIX IX 


IVATION OF THE PAYMENT FOR DOWNSTREAM POWER BENEFITS 
IN THE ALTERNATIVE PLAN 


ae The financial calculation was based on the following sources: — 
' (@) Agreed Canadian entitlements under the Treaty for the years 
i 1968-69 to 2002-03 inclusive. 

_(b) Estimated Canadian entitlements under the Treaty from 2003-04 
| until expiration of the Treaty in 2024. 

(c) Unit prices based on the lump sum payment stated in Article 3(a) 
ag of the Attachment to the Protocol. 


2. Figure 1 at the end of this Appendix shows the agreed and estimated 
1efits under the Treaty and the estimated entitlements under the alternative 
_As can be seen from the diagrams, there are three significant elements 
e estimate of the alternative entitlements: — 
ss) The benefits immediately after completion of the storages 
The initial values under the Treaty Plan were determined for 
| Duncan Lake (1,400,000 acre-feet), Duncan+ Arrow Lakes (8,500,000 
acre-feet) and Duncan+Arrow+ Mica (15,500,000 acre-feet). Rion 
these data a fairly accurate estimate can be derived for Murphy 


"|. Creek (2,800,000 acre-feet), Murphy Creek+Bull River (4.700,000 
ist acre-feet) and Murphy Creek+ Bull River+Mica (11,700,000 acre- 
feet). 


_ (b) The rate of decline of the benefits 

: An approximately parallel decline was adopted for the alternative 
) plan 

_  (c) The residual benefits in the latter part of the 60-pear period 

The capacity credit becomes zero when the maximum feasible 
capacity is installed in the U.S. base system. The energy component 
reduces to the value of spill prevented at the main stem plants in 
the U.S. The decrease of the energy entitlement in the alternative 
plan was based on an estimate of the additional spill which would 
occur during the 30-year streamflow period if the Canadian storage 
were reduced to 11,700,000 acre-feet. 


The lump sum payments in the financial analysis are based on annual 
ream benefit entitlements as determined above. A theoretical 30-sales 
‘was assumed to arrive at a figure comparable to the $254,400,000 pay- 
n lst October, 1964. The value of the estimated entitlements in the 
ing period is the residual benefit of the alternative plan. The resulting 
um payments (1973 dollars, Canadian funds) are shown below, together 
1 the equivalent amounts computed for the Treaty Plan. 


Alternative Plan Treaty Plan 


Storage (millions of acre-feet) .... Al War 1575 
a - Benefit of 30-year Sales period ..... $327,730,000  $416,150,000 
MMesICMA DERE tc lists felis ee os 14,420,000 21,000,000 


Batal benefit ........./.....6---+ +5 $342,150,000  $437,150,000 


Tte‘te ~ 0665S" 
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ete 46° 0% 069th «426 * TT 
an eee €t°2 46° 02 06964 4265 TT 
Ctees 46°02 0694+ = he6S TT 
(ake 6°02 = 069% Hh «= HOS TT 
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STANDING COMMITTEE 


ON 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Chairman: JOHN R. MATHESON, Esq. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
No. 12 


THURSDAY, APRIL 23, 1964 


COLUMBIA RIVER TREATY AND PROTOCOL 


WITNESSES: 


General the Honourable A. G. L. McNaughton; Mr. J. K. Sexton, Director 
| of Civil Engineering, Montreal Engineering Company Ltd. ; Mr. C. N. 
Simpson, President; and Mr. H. J. Saaltink, Executive Engineer, Fi Ge: 


| Acres and Company Ltd. 


ROGER DUHAMEL, F.R.S.C. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1964 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Chairman: Mr. John R. Matheson 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. W. B. Nesbitt 


and Messrs. 


Brewin, Fleming (Okanagan- Macdonald, 
Byrne, Revelstoke), MacEwan, 
Cadieux (Terrebonne), Forest, Martineau, 
Cameron (Nanaimo- Gelber, Nielsen, 

Cowichan-The Islands) ,Groos, Patterson, 
Cashin, Haidasz, Pennell, 
Casselman (Mrs.), Herridge, Pugh, 
Chatterton, Kindt, Ryan, 
Davis, Klein, Stewart, 
Deachman, Langlois, Turner, 
Dinsdale, Laprise, Willoughby—35. 
Fairweather, Leboe, 


(Quorum 10) 


Correction (English copy only) 
Proceedings No. 7—Wednesday, April 15, 1964. 


In the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence— q 
Mr. Leboe should be included in the list of members present at t 
morning sitting. ' 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, April 23, 1964. 
(20) 


_ The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10.15 a.m. this day, the 
rhairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


_Members present: Mrs. Casselman and Messrs. Brewin, Byrne, Cameron 
BP nimo- Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, Deachman, Dinsdale, 
leming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Forest, Gelber, Groos, Haidasz, Herridge, 
sindt, Leboe, Matheson, Nesbitt, Pugh, Ryan, Stewart, Willoughby— (22). 


In attendance: General the Honourable A. G. L. McNaughton; Mr. James 
jipley, Editor, Engineering and Contract Record Magazine. 

The members resumed questioning General McNaughton. 

During the questioning, the witness referred to a meeting of the Canada- 
itish Columbia Policy Liaison Committee, and on motion of Mr. Chatterton, 
sconded by Mr. Willoughby, it was 


Resolved,—That this committee request the production of the minutes of 
ie final meeting of the Canada-British Columbia Policy Liaison Committee. 
Mr. Herridge, seconded by Mr. Cameron, moved that this committee, if 
ossible, ask for minutes of the Cabinet insofar as they relate to the Canadas 
iritish Columbia Policy Liaison Committee. The motion was negatived, on the 
pllowing division: Yeas, 4; Nays, 8. 

_ During the meeting the Vice-Chairman took the Chair. 

The questioning of General McNaughton having been concluded, the Vice- 
hairman thanked him on behalf of the Committee. 

_ It was agreed that the committee would sit this afternoon at 3.30 p.m., to 
ssume questioning of Mr. Sexton of Montreal Engineering Company Limited, 
nd would sit this evening at 8.00 p.m., to hear the brief of Mr. C. N. Simpson 
f H. G. Acres and Company Limited. 


_ At 1.05 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. this day, on motion 
f Mr. Herridge. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


(21) 


| { The Committee reconvened at 3.30 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. 
latheson, presiding. 


Members present: Mrs. Casselman and Messrs. Brewin, Byrne, Cadieux 
Terrebonne), Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, 
‘insdale, Gelber, Haidasz, Herridge, Laprise, Leboe, Matheson, Nesbitt, Pugh, 
lyan, Stewart, Turner, Willoughby—(20). 

| In attendance: Mr. J. K. Sexton, Director, Civil Engineering, Montreal 
ee Company Ltd. 

_ The committee resumed questioning of the witness, Mr. J. K. Sexton. 

_ During the meeting, the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Nesbitt, took the Chair. 
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And the examination of the witness being concluded, the Chairman tha nk 
Mr. Sexton for his contribution to the enlightenment of the Committee. 


At 6.00 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until 8, .00 o’clock p. m. 
evening. 


EVENING SITTING 


(22) 


The Committee reconvened at 8.00 p.m. this day, the Chairman, N 
Matheson, presiding. a 


Members present: Mrs. Casselman and Messrs. Brewin, Byrne, Camer 
(Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Davis, Gelber, Haidasz, Herridge, Lapris 
Leboe, Matheson, Nesbitt, Pugh, Ryan, Stewart, Turner, W HCUSE PY col i 


In attendance: From H. G. Acres and Company Limited: Mr. C. N. Simpa 
President; Mr. H. J. Saaltink, Executive Engineer. 
The Chairman advised that since the last meeting correspondence has bee 
received from the following: G. R. Guenard, Burton, B.C.,; Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Buerge, Burton, B.C.; Apartment and Lodging House Association, Vancouve 
BCL Nir, Bernard W. Ford, Edgewood, B.C. q 
Mr. Simpson read a prepared statement and was questioned. He was assi: st 
in answering the questions by Mr. Saaltink. 
The Chairman thanked the witnesses for the information which they h 


provided to the Committee. 4 
At 9.15 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 9.00 am., Friday, April 
1964. 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, — 
Clerk of the Committee. — 


gy 


ms 


EVIDENCE 


THuRSDAY, April 23, 1964. 


may 


hat there are several committees, but I do urge members to make every — 
t to attend these sessions regularly. | a 
Again we have the opportunity to cross-examine General A. G. L. 
4ughton, and then we will follow with Mr. J. K. Sexton, of the Montreal 
neering Company Limited, who has been kind enough to stay over, and 

. N. Simpson, president of H. G. Acres & Company Limited. 
I have a list of members who wish to cross-examine General McNaughton: 
Herridge, Mr. Kindt and Mr. Stewart. I have so far no knowledge of any 

persons who wish to ask questions. 


Mr. Herrince: Mr. Chairman, I have a few more questions to ask while 
have the opportunity to put questions to General McNaughton at this 


ing. ; 

General McNaughton, the government has assured us repeatedly that 
reaty will not set a precedent. Is it realistic for us to assume that any 
nbia development will not profoundly affect any future development 


ay wish to undertake on international waters anywhere in Canada? 
-McNavucutTon: Mr. Chairman, may I answer that question? 
e CHAIRMAN: Certainly, general. 


. McNaucuron: Mr. Herridge, I think the answer to your question is y 
portant and its conclusion depends upon two aspects. The first aspect 
1e rights, from the treaty point of view, either under the treaty of 1909 
under the proposed Columbia river treaty and the protocol which is before 
committee now; and the second aspect is the question of what I might 
ibe as the physical aspect because, as I have had occasion to say on 
lerous occasions through the course of this examination, the right under 
and the exercise of that law in the Columbia basin or in any other inter- 
1 river basin are two quite different things. On occasion you may have 
rights in the world and yet cannot exercise them. 
ving to the way in which your question is phrased I think I would 
fo take the international law aspect first. The rights that we have primarily 
from article II of the treaty of 1909, which is a very important pro- 
-ement. Article II is neither the grant nor the denial of privilege to either 
itry; it is in essence a statement of fact, a statement of the basis of law 
existed as of the time the treaty of 1909 was brought into effect. Ris 
difficult to remember, among all these other matters, just what article — 
Each of the High Contracting Parties reserves to itself or to the several 
State Governments on the one side and the Dominion or Provincial Gov-_ 
~ernments on the other as the case may be, subject to any treaty pro- 
visions now existing with respect thereto reserves to itself or—exclusive 


jurisdiction and control— 


4 was the customary law in the United States that stemmed from 
s of Chief Justice Marshall and attorney general Harmon and others. | 


ny 
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That was not the law which was current in Canada at the time before the 
treaty, but Sir Wilfrid Laurier and leaders of the opposition and the minister 
of the department of public works and others, as well as the negotiators of 
the treaty and the government of Canada as a whole, were faced with the 
fact that if we were to have a treaty of this sort which would bring th 
squabbles of the boundary over the distribution of water under a code of la w 
at all, the United States made it very clear it would have to be their code of 
law. Our government accepted that position as a basic provision of this treaty. 

In consequence, by agreement, when the treaty came into effect this 
became the basic law in Canada on international rivers; that is, rivers which 
flow across the boundary or rivers which constitute the boundary. 

The first thing I would like to say about that law is that we know 
everything in the treaty is subject to abrogation on a year’s notice. Therefore, 
it looks as though this was a transient provision, like the coat of many colours 
that we can put on or take off on occasion. But that is not so unless you go 
one step further. Let us suppose, for example, that the provisions of the 
treaty of 1961 recognize that article II may be abrogated at any time. I ask 
the question: what happens to us if that is the case? I submit to this com= 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, that for the United States to abrogate article II makes 
no difference to us whatever. The United States can only abrogate for 
their own part a condition which existed prior to the 1909 treaty. It does not 
affect the rights or obligations of Canada one iota unless, of course, you have 
reached the point of such integration that the congress of the United States 
is able to legislate for Canada. Surely to goodness we are not contemplating 
any situation such as that. a 

Therefore, I say that even if the United States were to abrogate the 
treaty, including article II, so far as the rights in Canada are concerned ve 
do not need to have regard to that because it does not affect our rights. I is 
other words, if we decide to maintain article II and continue with the 
diversions, the fact that the United States should have shown her annoyance 
by cutting off article II does not affect us one iota; we still have the right to 
do it if we have the will to do it, which may be another matter. = 

Basically, I think that is the answer to your question, Mr. Herridge, as to 
the rights, and what continuity they have. We know that the United States is 
aware that international rivers are of primary concern to them, rivers which 
flow from Canada across the United States, generally speaking on the Pacific 
watershed, not only Columbia basin but all the tributaries that flow up north 
to the Yukon and Alaska. Canada is the upstream state and the privileges 
or the regimen of international law which they imposed upon us, and which 
they impose upon us in this treaty, have worked out, by the facts of nature 
and by Divine Providence, to be very much to their disadvantage. Nearly all 3 
the great power rivers that have this international character originate in 
Canada. The consequence of that has been that in the forums in which the’ 
law of water is being discussed prior to making a report at the request of 
United Nations, the force of the United States argument, to my knowledge— 
from the conference that was held at Dubrovnik through all succeeding con-— 
ferences—and all their weight have been set to outmode this provision which — 
today is of very great advantage to us. i 

So, wherever you find United States people speaking, you find that 
overriding United States policy being expressed. In connection with this. 
treaty there is a particular example which I would like to draw to the atten- 
tion of the committee regarding this very important aspect of International 
law, as to whether we have any continuing rights, or whether this treaty 
would have any effect. If you want to know that the effect of a document is 
or a pronouncement of policy, you had better look at the views expressed by 
responsible spokesmen for the other side. 
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In this case I would direct your attention to the remarks made by Mr. 
<earney to the committee on foreign relations of the United States Congress 
m March 8, 1961, when the Columbia River Treaty, signed in 1961, was under 
vonsideration for ratification, and where it was in fact ratified. 

Mr. Kearney was asked by one of the senators: 


Senator Lausche. —This treaty may be declared to confirm the 
opinion of some that there are legal rights of a neighboring country in 
the waters of an adjoining country and that, therefore, changes in flow, 
either lifting or lowering them, constitute a violation of a legal right, 
and can only be achieved legally through a treaty. 

Mr. Kearney: Yes, sir. I think senator, that this treaty will be con- 
sidered as adding to that body of law. 

However, I would make this footnote: This treaty is a rather unusual 
situation because we do have the 1909 Boundary Waters Treaty with 
Canada, which sets up certain legal rules between our two countries and, 
therefore, we are in a somewhat different situation than two countries 
where there are no rules whatsoever. 

However, I would say that the trend in international law is strongly 
toward the establishment of the principle that an upstream riparian 
state cannot deal with the waters within its borders which cross its 
boundary to a downstream riparian state in such a way as to seriously 
impair the rights or interests of the downstream riparian state. 


This was the Mr. Kearney whom we know very well because he has on 
many occasions when I was chairman of the Canadian section of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission been counsel for the United States, appearing before the 
csommission. 

| That comes straight through as the objective of American policy, which 
was imposed upon us by that same country some years ago when we entered 
into the Boundary Waters Treaty. And that is said with all deference to the 
legal acumen of the Secretary of State for External Affairs who, I have no 
doubt, propounded the proposition that article X of the protocol under the 
heading “contribution to international law” as it now appears in the blue 
book does not constitute any precedent. 

| It may be correct in a narrow and strictly legal sense of the matter to say 
that if there is a case before the international court of justice based on the 
law as expounded in this treaty, you could not go before the court and argue 
that this was a precedent. But formal precedents and the actual practice based 
on public opinion are of course two different things. 

I think whatever people may have to say, particularly having regard to 
what the law officers of the United States have to say in the ratification of the 
treaty, we have to realize that this treaty of 1961 is a powerful instrument 
in changing the policy on which we have been depending as to interpretation 
for some 50 years. 

i Now, as regards the practicability of these diversions and so on— 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that answer your question, Mr. Herridge? 

Mr. Herrince: I would like to ask the general to complete his answer. I 
think he was going to summarize. 

| Mr. McNaucuton: As regards the other aspects, whatever the rights may 
be, have we got the right to exercise the rights, under this treaty? I pointed 
‘out that the great mistake made by the army engineers in the United States, 
and by others concerned with waters, was that they fell for the alluring appeal 
of developing spectacular at-site plants down the Columbia river and making 
‘the power available on the flow of the river without very much in the way 
‘of upstream storage being provided, that being at a time, of course, when they 
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- developed things when the going was good, and with which they could app : 
to the public, and they thought they could pick up matters of regulation later on 
I do not think that most people in those days realized how importar 
regulation was; but when they came to provide storage which was necessary fo) 
at-site plants, they found that the developments which had taken place ir 
the basin were so large and so expensive that the property values and the 
industrial establishment and other uses—even those of wildlife and fish—had 
become so important that the public would not let them have those areas. That 
was a very great mistake. 
I think these things and the fact that in the Columbia basin developments 
the only upstream storage that was available in the Grand Coulee and some o: 
the upper storages, had a capacity of only 5 to 6 million acre feet on the flow 
of the river, whereas when they had got the full quota of upstream ‘storage 
power output had gone up to ten or eleven million, perhaps more, of kilowatt ts 
show the importance of upstream storage. 
For proper planning in Canada our first duty is to make sure that we do 
not make the mistakes that the United States have made and which they 
bitterly regret to this date. I say to you that it seems—and certainly I think it ig 
evident to all who consider this matter—that we must have a set plan of best 
use development, and that we have to develop our storages simultaneously with D 
the at-site plants which go with them to make sure that we have these storages j 
because if we do not, the values of the real estate and so on have gone up so 
that the provision of upstream storage later on becomes an academic business 
It has been recognized by a number of people, governments and othe Ss, 
that the Bull River-Dorr complex with the storages placed in relation ta 
supply and altitude maximize the importance of storage and give us t 
result. I submit that if we do not make available this service now, you ¢ 
talk about law and legal opinions and all the rest of it, and it does not mean 
a thing at all. Does that answer your question, Mr. Herridge? 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes, sir. Now, I have another question directly related to it 
I remember that a former Liberal government was very concerned about the 
possibility of some developments in relation to the Yukon which some United 
States company claimed to foresee. If we are of the opinion that this treaty 
does establish a pattern, what do you think will be the likely affect in a 
future with developments on the Yukon river? 


Mr. McNaucuton: I think Mr. Herridge, your question is one of very 
great significance and importance because whatever the outcome of t 
treaty, so far as the treaty is concerned it is admitted that it will react on t 
statement that the United States has made, and whether it is called a prec it 
or not, it will act as a powerful stimulant to the construction of a dam ¢ 
Rampart on the Yukon river. 

This dam is scheduled to have an installed capacity in excess of fou ir 
million kilowatts. The flowage will go right up to the boundary between 
Alaska and the Yukon Territory. Under the doctrine of first in time is first 
in right, which the United States asserts on all occasions, rightly or otheram ; 
once they build this dam and have taken these waters into use they will assert 
that right against Canada. 4 

What does that do to us? We have two major power possibilities in the 
use of those very same waters. The first I would mention is on a river calla 
the Taiya river, which is a proposal made by the Aluminum Company 01 
America, a proposal which for a time was current in our own departments of 
the faderal government here as the right course to follow, and a proposal whi 
when Mr. Lesage and Mr. Robert Winters came into office, promptly w 
terminated because it meant the use of Canadian flows to create great at site 
plants downstream underground along the Taiya river which were to be 
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d by the United States company, and which would become a prior ap- 
bation to prevent the beneficial use of the Alaskan waters within Canada 
re there was an alternative. 

I would like to mention that I have some first hand knowledge of this 
ticular proposal, because I accompanied the minister on the occasion on 
hich he told the Aluminum Company of America that this matter was 
mtrary to the policy of the government of Canada, and that the temporary 
ence which this company had obtained from the water resources branch 
ould not be extended. 

_ Now, why did the minister do that? Well, first of all, I submit he was 
ving a proper regard to the uses of the Canadian resources being for Cana- 
ans. The second thing is, a Canadian company at the same time was con- 
dering a very much more beneficial development on a river somewhat down 
} the south, the Taku. In this development there would be dams built in 
anada on the Yukon river and on some of the principal tributaries of the 
ukon river and system of canals would have brought that impounded water 
gravity to Atlin lake, and from Atlin lake the scheme was to drop this 
ater through a head of 300 feet; an attractive development with a drop of 
ater into the Pacific. 


That use of those waters in the Yukon led to an estimated physical ca- 
city of some six million kilowatts. In talking to the chief engineer of the 
project, I have been told that with some slight additions and modifications 
shat capacity could be increased to eight million kilowatts. 


So, in sitting by and allowing precedence to be made by this treaty of 
961, in the factual sense even if not in the legal sense, we are putting in 
mazard the use of the Yukon waters for perhaps eight million kilowatts, 
whereas if the United States made use of them they might get half as much 
t of them. In considering the benefit to the public of both countries, without 
gard to the boundary, the United States development is less efficient than the 
e we have in our own hand to do. 


® Further, to answer your question, I think the signature to this treaty 
a powerful impetus to the United States in taking the bull by the horns and 
ing right ahead, as the state of Alaska wants them to do. It might be a little 
fficult now because of the earthquake in that region. I have not been able 
find out from any of my acquaintances up there what effect this has had on 
is particular development on the Yukon river, and whether or not it will be 
ried out, or whether it is a practical matter now in the face of the damage. 
evertheless, there is a very powerful force of public opinion on the Pacific 
ast wanting to carry on with this development, primarily with relation to the 
soduction of aluminum because they are looking at a monopoly, which they 
nave stated quite openly before the public works committee of their Senate. 
Quite openly they are hoping to capture the market of the Middle East, Japan 
other countries. As a byline to that, what does that do to one of the flour- 
ng industries of Canada? I will make the prophesy that if other things are 
eared up, they will step in and take this. That is the answer to your question. 
Mr. Herripce: Thank you. 

With regard to the testimony of the witness for the Montreal Engineering 
mpany Limited yesterday, it was indicated that the suggested plan to pump 
ater over the mountains to the prairies was too fantastic to be worthy of 
nsideration. That is the general impression created by the testimony. Do you 
ee with that? 

Mr. McNaucuton: No sir, I do not. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Why not? 
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Mr. GELBER: May I make a correction, Mr. Chairman. I think Mr. Sexton 
said that to pump it over to the prairies to generate power would not be worth 
the effort. That is what he said. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Gelber. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Reading from page 35 of the brief, the testimony was as 
follows: 


Hence the proposal to pump Columbia river water up the west side 
of the Rocky mountains to generate power on the east side could be 
likened to depositing $1 in the bank in British Columbia in order to draw 
out 50 cents on the prairies after paying a $2 charge. ; 
aa 
Mr. GELBER: That is quite correct, but this power was related to the neces 
sities for multi-use of this water to make it economical for irrigation. So, th 
two are related. 
Mr. McNaucuton: Mr. Chairman, in commenting, my answer applies: 
whether it is for irrigation, by itself, or in a multipurpose project for power. 
Careful consideration of the preliminary studies which have been made at 
the instance of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation, carried out by a very emi-— 
nent firm of engineers who are very familiar with the area—and which, as I 
say, has been reported by Mr. Cass-Beggs—shows, to my mind, that the uses 
of the water in the prairies—which originated in Canada and which, under the 
treaty of 1909, is the right of Canada to dispose of as may be expedient—with 
the rising values of water are things which constitute a birthright which we 
have no business to negative in any way. 4 
There are distinct possibilities in respect of the use of these waters in 
multipurpose projects for power and flood control, with the emphasis on the 
increasing values for consumptive purposes, which is something of first signifi- 
cance. Whatever we do, we should not lose sight of these rising values io 
that purpose, which should be preserved for posterity in Canada. 
One of the projects I happened to have studied was Mr. Cass-Beggs’ andl 
Mr. Crippen’s report with regard to the availability of the use of the water | 
stored in the high altitude storages completed under sequence IXa in the east 
Kootenays and for their diversion by way of the Elk river, Crowsnest pass, 
and into the headwaters of the South Saskatchewan where they immediately 
can be put to use. The estimated cost, which is based on very preliminary 
figures given by the Saskatchewan Power Corporation, is $7 an acre foot. 


Mr. PucH: What was the amount you just gave? 


Mr. McNaucton: The amount is $7 an acre foot delivered. 

I think the first day I appeared before this committee I spoke of some of 
the values of these waters for purposes of irrigation. I have no particular 
figures in respect of the use in the prairies for each form of agriculture whick 
is there. I was not able to get these figures in time. However, I know generally 
what they would be in the area around the Palliser triangle, where we would 
want to use these waters. No one knows better than Mr. Herridge and the 
members from Saskatchewan that is a region which once was labelled a 
desert, and which has been subject in our own experience and lifetime to 
periodic cycles of low water. But, in between times it is one of the most 
prosperous agricultural areas in the world where wheat growing is carried on. 
At any time we may have to turn to additional water. So, even the present 
day values of the citrus orchards of California are not beyond comprehension 
in respect of the values of water on the prairies. The figure I gave you for 
California water now delivered is $50 an acre foot, which is seven times the 
gross value of Mr. Cass-Beggs’ estimate to get it there. And, I submit, this is 
practical possibility which no one can laugh off. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. 
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_ General McNaughton, would not the feasibility of this diversion scheme 
depend upon the willingness of the government of British Columbia to permit 
diversion? Is this not fundamental? 

Mr. McNAucuHTOoN: I would think it is an interesting fact that the engineer- 
ing firm which wrote several of these reports is the same firm which is working 
for the British Columbia government and for the government of Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation. As I say, this is very interesting; this is a firm which is 
putting forward their judgment in these reports, endeavouring to satisfy a 
criteria of public interest, and not playing favourites. This aspect is taken out. 
_ Mr. LEBor: Mr. Chairman, General McNaughton has not answered the 
question. Will he do so? 


hi Mr. HERRIDGE: He is answering it; let him complete his answer. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I do think Mr. Leboe’s point is relevant. 
| | Mr. LEBOE: Mr. Chairman, I just want the general to say if British Colum- 
bia did have the right to say whether or not the water would be diverted. 
The references to the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority and the 
Montreal Engineering Company have nothing to do with the question. This 
is my point. 
Mr. McNAuGHTON: Quite frankly, the basic law that governs the use of 
these waters is not the law used in the treaty in cases where rivers do not flow 
across the border. This is based on riparian law. In that case I think British 
Columbia has a very important right. But, where it is a matter of public 
interest, whether these waters are to be used in a sister province, or whether 
‘they are to be dedicated for all time to the service of a foreign nation, I do not 
the people outside of Canada should get first call on the waters. In fact, I have 
think a responsible government in British Columbia would take the view that 
heard them state that that is not their view either. 

Mr. Lesor: The question has been answered. He said they had the right 
and that is all we want to know. 
| Mr. HerripGeE: Mr. Chairman, I have another question. 
Mr. CHATTERTON: I have a supplementary. Would the general not think 
if Saskatchewan was interested in this water being diverted they at least 
‘would make known their interest to the government of British Columbia? 
: Mr. HEerRRIDGE: They did. 
Mr. McNaucutTon: Mr. Chatterton, I have no means of knowing now what 
‘communications are passing between provincial governments and, therefore, 
I cannot answer your question. 
I Mr. CHATTERTON: Well, Mr. Williston said the government of British Colum- 
bia never had received any communications from either the governments of 
Alberta or Saskatchewan in respect of these waters. 
Mr. McNauGHToN: Well, you have more information than I have. 


e Mr. PucH: I have a supplementary question. 


Mr. WruLoucuBy: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. 
Ib: In view of the fact that the northern waters are more available to the 
‘prairies at the present time, how long do you think it might be before the 
water from the Columbia would be required on the prairies? 


Mr. McNaucuton: I think the answer to that is in the reading of these 
preliminary reports, where the water is going to be wanted in the first instance 
‘for the South Saskatchewan river, and this water is not going to be wanted in 
the vast quantities that are involved in an economic development from the 
Mackenzie or Peace rivers. From information gained from the reports there 
‘is no doubt that in respect of a very large development you may have to use 
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these northern rivers for diversion, but for the moderate sized development to 
supplement the storage on the South Saskatchewan there is evidence in the 
preliminary reports that we should look to the conserved waters of the Kootena yy 
as I have indicated. Now, these are matters which I do not think are possible to 
judge on the kind of reports which so far have been made available but I do 
think that the significance of it is such that we should be very very caref iL 
that any water which can be taken to meet the dire needs of the prairies 

in the future should not be hypothecated. 2 


Mr. WiLLoucHBy: In view of the fact these other waters should be avail- 
able for many, many years to come before the waters of the Columbia might 
be necessary could we not then divert the Columbia when and if necessary? 


Mr. McNaucuTon: That is one of the matters I have been endeavouring to 
make clear. The storages, in essence, which are required for the diversion I 
have mentioned and which are mentioned in these other reports, require 
the high altitude storages in the Kootenays in order to collect the flows. Of 
course, there are possibilities of taking water from other rivers back into the 
Columbia basin before it crosses the boundary or for power purposes for British 
Columbia by arrangement primarily with Alberta. 7 


Mr. DINspDALE: Mr. Chairman, I should just like to draw attention to one 
further point for clarification of General McNaughton’s answer. I take it, 
General McNaughton, that you would agree that the government of British 
Columbia has the right because of its jurisdiction over resources, to veto. 
diversion? The representatives of British Columbia when they were before 
this committee indicated that British Columbia would not agree to diversion 
across the mountains under any circumstances, and I presume this was their 
attitude during the negotiating of the treaty and, therefore, this would affect 
the course of the negotiations? Would you agree with that statement? 


Mr. McNaucutTon: Again I am speaking as an observer of international 
law and not attempting to set myself up as an authority; I tried to deal with 
that point in my correspondence with the secretary of state. It is my firm 
belief that final jurisdiction in respect of waters which may flow through 
natural channels across the international boundary, by the principles of the 
British North America Act and by the assertion of jurisdiction made in a 
recommendation in this committee in the International Rivers Improvement 
Act, rests clearly with the government of Canada. It would be exercised if 
need be in a proper case for the benefit of Canada as a whole. That would be 
my thought in that regard. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a supplementary question 
on this point. General McNaughton, in your letter to the secretary of state 
dated September 23, 1963, at page 2 you refer to a statement made by 
Mr. Lesage which you say appeared in the Electrical Digest. You have already 
discussed the first two paragraphs of that letter with the members of this 
committee and I think you expressed the view that the government of Canada. 
was the final authority. What I should like to ask you about at this stage 
is an article you referred to appearing in that Electrical Digest. I have a copy 
of it before me which I believe is the July issue in which appears the article 
by Mr. Lesage wherein he says, speaking for the government of Canada at 
that time, according to the Canadian constitution works built on rivers in 
Canada and having an effect outside the country fall under the jurisdiction of 4 
parliament even if they are entirely located in one province. Is that the 
reference you had in mind? 


Mr. McNaucHTon: That is one of many references I had in mind 
Incidentally, I should like to say that at the time Mr. Lesage wrote that 
article to which you have drawn attention he was the minister of resources 
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ttawa. I was in almost daily contact with him in relati 

ular waters crossing the boundary. I also have reference ean tue 
Mr. Lesage to the Civic Northwest Trades Association, of which I have 
a photostatic copy here, which was an expression of Government policy. It was 
my duty to implement that policy in the commission so far as possible: I am 


a great believer in this statement of policy. 


i 


! 4 Mr. BREWIN: General McNaughton, the article indicates that it is a federal 

government official view, and there is a picture of Mr. Lesage. It says that 

‘according to Canada’s minister, the Hon. Jean Lesage, we have definite views 

_ of the laws governing water power resources. He is asked what they are and 

A r. Lesage indicates that they are very good views in his judgment. 

4 Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): What is the date of that article? 

Mr. BREWIN: It is dated July, 1955. 

Mr. Byrne: Mr. Lesage was a great centralist. 

Mr. BREWIN: He was very well informed. 

a The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I do not wish to intervene but on my list 

pot members wishing to ask questions I have Mr. Herridge, Mr. Kindt, who has 

been very patient, I think he says for four days, followed by Mr. Cameron 

f and Mr. Pugh. As you all know, we have one gentleman who has come here 
mal the way from Labrador to appear before us today. We also have Mr. Sexton 

who has come here from Montreal and is staying to complete his testimony. 

‘Ishould like to ask members to bear these facts in mind. 

_ Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, the questions I wished to ask have been 

brought out through supplementary questions and I am very pleased to 

| relinquish my place on the list of questioners to Mr. Kindt. 

Mr. LEBOE: Mr. Chairman, I do not think we should leave the impression 

the record that Bill No. 3, which was the international waters bill, left 

“complete control with the government of British Columbia in respect of power 

resources and waters in British Columbia. I think that point should be made 

quite clear. 

- The CuHaiRMAN: Thank you Mr. Leboe. 

Mr. ByrnE: We have another international lawyer. 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, I have made notes during the testimony to 
assist me in asking questions in respect of a statement appearing at page 3 
_ of General McNaughton’s submission where he states: 

a __thereafter—forever—directly for flood control— 


- In other words, even after the treaty has ended or is discontinued, 
d the obligation of regulating the flow for flood control 
rposes of the Columbia river forever. This statement is made in your sub- 
mission but I have repeated it to provide background for the questions I 
wish to ask. I should like to refer to a number of features of this protocol which 

ht to the attention of this committee as yet. I think it is 


have not been broug 
important that we discuss all the angles of this treaty, including the one to 


which I have referred, because of the obvious interests on the part of the citi- 
ns of this country indicated by the number of questions being voiced in 
ters which I have received. Does this aspect of the treaty actually last for- 
ever? I think there are two sides to this question and I will attempt to bring 
out both sides. 

‘The CuarrmaNn: Excuse me, Mr. Kindt, are you lea 
Mr. Krnpt: I am laying the foundation for questions I wish to ask. 

On the lower Columbia the main flooding takes place around the Dalles 
d Portland because of a lower gradient in the river in that area, is that true? 


ding up to questions? 


on 
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Mr. McNaucuHTon: That is true. | 
Mr. KinpT: Flood conditions may be approached in two ways. One way 
would be to move these people to higher land utilizing these flood plains, for 
example, for golf courses, parks and pastures. In other words the land should 
be zoned for uses to prevent the building of houses and high costly buildings, 
minimizing the damage of any flood, is that true? 

Mr. McNaucutTon: That is true. 

Mr. KinpT: We must also consider the aspect of the situation that the 
values of the land in those areas is affected by the fact that flooding is likely 
to take place there. 

Now, what I mean by that is that if you buy a piece of land on the flood 
plain in Portland you buy it at a fair sale price because the people there know 
that within two, 10, 20, 30 or even 60 years you might have high floods. The 
purchasers will buy that land with that thought in mind. Is that true? 


Mr. McNaucuton: That is true. 


Mr. Krnpt: If the view is circulated that action is going to be taken which 
will lower the flood crests, the real estate sharks will develop those lands to 
the maximum. 


Mr. McNauvucuton: That is right. 


Mr. Krinpt: In another place in your presentation you said this would 
amount to millions. 


Mr. McNavucuton: It is a matter of billions. 


Mr. Krnpt: Now, the people in the United States who want to bring this 
about are the people with the millions who want to make billions. Let us 
establish this point without any equivocation. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sure the general will not equivocate. 
Mr. McNavuecurton: I will not. 


Mr. Kinpt: Now, we have all established the other point that the correct 
way to control flood on the lower Columbia—and the United States army 
engineers know it—is to move those people on to higher ground. However, 
when it comes to moving, you have a problem. When the flood gets up around 
the first window of a house, or even the second window of a house, then that 
property owner becomes very co-operative. You can then take the $64 million 
for which they are trying to build storages in Canada and spend it where it 
ought to be spent, that is in moving those people up to higher ground. Do you 
agree with that? 


Mr. McNAuGHTON: Yes. j 


Mr. Kinpt: Why is the United States not doing that? Why have the 
United States engineers not brought forward a program which would move’ 
those people on to higher ground? See if you can agree with the following: 
The reason is that when a flood occurs and water reaches the upstairs window — 
of a property owner, he becomes very co-operative at that time, but when 
the flood goes down and he clears up and scrapes and cleans up, he would not 
sell his property for anything and he will not move. However, lo and behold, — 
the politician tries to get him to move while the army engineers, instead of © 
recommending the movement of those people, say no. Is that right, General 
McNaughton? 


Mr. McNaAvuGHTON: Yes, sir, and what is more, after the flood has passed — 


they move back when your back is turned. 


The CHAIRMAN: I hope, Mr. Kindt, you will allow some members of the 
committee to question you here. 


vi 
uf 
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Mr. KinptT: All these points have been brought out and what I am trying 

to do is to relate them and to get them out on the table so we can have another 

look at them. I have only taken up six minutes of the time of the committee. 
Mr. LEBoE: Take your time. 


Mr. KinptT: I think we want that information. This is not my view; it is 
the view of others who have been speaking to me. What I am trying to do is to 
relate these points in terms of the problems which this committee has to 
consider, namely the problem of flood control and the other problem of the 
‘multiple use benefits on the Columbia. 


I have one other point on that subject. There is no shadow of a doubt 
that at the backs of the minds of the United States army engineers was the 
‘conviction that this treaty has come about—at least from their point of view— 
in the interests of flood control, and not power. Is that right? 


| Mr. McNauGutTon: I made the statement in my opening remarks that this 
treaty in essence, first and foremost, is a flood control treaty. 


Mr. Kinpt: That is why they want this “forever” aspect in the treaty. 
| There is one other point. A flood on the lower reaches of the river might 
occur from a flash flood. For example, I would compare a flood to a piece of 
rope which you snap. You will then find a loop that goes down that rope to the 
end. The synchronization of the flood crest is when you get two of those floods 
coming together at one time, such as at the Dalles. To prevent that, you 
build structures in the headwaters. Is that right? 


Mr. McNAUGHTON: Yes. 


Mr. Kinpt: You build those structures to slow up that river so as to let 
the flood crest of the other river go by and thereby avoid the synchronization 
of the flood crests. Is it possible that dams a thousand miles away in Canada 
can be operated in such a way as to materially affect the synchronization of the 
flood crests on the lower Columbia? 

Mr. McNavucuton: Nearly a quarter of our dams are capable of interrupt- 
‘ing the particularly damaging floods in the lower basin of the Columbia. 
al Mr. KInpT: What you are saying then is that you are lowering the flood 
crest. Now, a flash flood could come, and you would still have floods. In other 
words, a flash flood might be called a 30 year flood or a 20 year flood, and 
‘theoretically it is one of those floods that are caused from a downpour of 
‘rain lasting six or 10 days as a result of which the ground becomes soaked and 
the water swooshes in creating a loop which goes down the river and causes a 
tremendous flood. Such a thing might occur without a drop of water falling 
‘into the watershed of Canada. Is that right? 
Mr. McNavucuHtTon: That is right. 
| Mr. Kinpt: Do you agree that this is only 16 per cent of the watershed 
(in Canada? 
| Mr. McNaucuron: A much higher proportion than 16 per cent of the 
‘floods are thus produced in Canada. 
| Mr. Kinpt: That is because of the run-off in the other place. 
' I would like to bring out an additional point. Just how much should we 
“worry about people whose property values have already been reduced for two 
or three decades owing to the hazard of floods? In other words, these people 
expect floods every so often and they pay for their property accordingly. To 
‘what extent should newspapers play up the fact that damage owing to a flood 
‘reached so many millions of dollars, when after all these people paid less 
for their property? Why should we worry too much about building dams in 
Canada to take care of something that has already been taken care of by private 
-enterprise? Would you agree with that? 
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Mr. McNAvuGHTON: To a certain extent, Mr. Kindt. The basis I have a 
cepted in the presentation of the flood Control principle No. 6 in the I.J.C. whil 
preceded the negotiations was that within the limits of the ordinary dama ge 
which occurs from floods originating in Canada it was the part of a good neigh 
bour to offer protection on an insurance basis. The United States themselves 
have stated categorically what control is needed in order, for practical pur- 
poses, to prevent damage from the kind of floods that are likely to be origi- 
nated in Canada; that is what they call their primary objective, the reduction 
of a flood of 1894 magnitude from 1,240,000 cubic feet per second to 800 01 
cubic feet per second at the Dalles. I think everyone agrees that this is a reason- 
able objective. 4 

What we in the I.J.C. proposed to the governments was that we would 
agree that storages up to those amounts should be available to do that task 
the basis that Canada would be paid one half of the damages prevented by 
storages that we made available. We went on in the I.J.C. to provide that t 
amount of storage called for by the United States was at the option of t 
United States and they were under no obligation whatever to ask for an 
our storage if they did not want it. However, if they asked for it, we sh 
give it to them, but there would be a deterrent, and the deterrent was 
they should pay for it. 


Mr. KinpT: Having brought out the point that the operation of the stor- 
age dams in Canada would take the crest off the floods, as well as my previ 
point, let me point out that there is likely to be a feeling among the people | 
the United States, and especially those dealing with real estate and wishin 
to create tremendous developments on the flood plains, that Canada is go ng 
to completely eliminate floods. That is not true. You cannot build dams in 
Canada which will remove the danger of lesser floods on the lower reaches 
of the Columbia. Is that correct? 


Mr. McNaucGuton: That is right. The quantity of storages required for 
carrying out these objectives of flood control from 80,000 cubic feet per second 
to 600,000 cubic feet per second, and according to the current thinking of the 
United States engineers to 450,000 cubic feet per second, are siniply astrono=- 
mic. 

Mr. KINnpT: In other words, the flood control is relative and those who know 
little about watershed development are likely to read into what we are doin 
in this treaty the thought that floods will forever be controlled on the lo 
reaches of the Columbia. This is untrue if only for the fact which you h 
already stated that floods will occur without a drop of water falling in Cana 
that is a 30 year flood could conceivably come to the Dalles and to Portland fr 
the Snake river and from areas within the United States, therefore, there is 
a very great danger of blaming Canada when future floods occur. Would you 
agree with that? i 

Mr. McNaucutTon: Yes, I agree with that fully and I made that the burden 
of my argument regarding the rewording of the protocol, namely that th 
should be a definite limit on the flood control objective. It seems to me t 
when they push flood controlled areas into the plain of the river, emulating, as 
I have said, King Canute who got himself drowned in the process, then we 
should stay aloof from it. This is what this protocol does not do. 

If you look at paragraph (3) you will see that in place of maintaining 
the objective of 800,000 cubic feet per second control you have now Tool 
this paragraph entirely open for the United States to develop any flo 
control objective they may wish and to have all the storages in Canada used for 
that purpose. I refer to the words, “not be adequately controlled” in para- 
graph 1(2) of the protocol. “Adequately” is a word that permits the Uni 
States army engineers to develop their hold on the use of Canadian stora 
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to any extent which they may consider appropriate, thereby making us the 
creators of storage space to suit their convenience, whatever it may be, whether 
it is really needed or not. 

I submit that this is a servitude which should never be placed on Canada. 
aa hice Mr. Kindt, would you suffer a supplementary question from 
Mr. Pugh? 

i Mr. PUGH: Would the Canada plan have provided better flood control or 
any guarantee against flooding in the lower Columbia basin? 

| i. Mr. McNAUGHTON: In flood control principle No. 6 which we have put 
forward in response to the instructions of the government we accepted in prin- 
ciple a control to eliminate existing damage in the primary objectives, namely 
the present objective of 800,000 cubic feet per second at the Dalles which de- 
fines the objective. 

| We propose that all the storage in Canada which is available to create 
storage space should be operated as necessary to meet that objective—no more, 
no less—and that there should be a deterrent because the principle of half 
the damages prevented to be paid for was maintained. 

i Mr. Davis: I have a supplementary question. The main burden of General 
McNaughton’s remarks, as I take it, is that Canada has an unlimited obligation 
to look after floods occurring in the United States. I think I would be inclined 
to agree with him had the treaty not been supplemented with the protocol. 


i 


However, item 1 (1) of the protocol quite specifically says: 


a —the need to use Canadian flood control facilities ... shall be considered 
to have arisen only in the case of potential floods which could result in 
a peak discharge in excess of 600,000 cubic feet per second at The Dalles. 


That is the intent and purpose of that section. 

General McNaughton goes on to the second subparagraph and makes 
reference to the unlimited call upon Canada. I would say that the purpose of 
the second subparagraph was to say that the United States reservoirs, to the 
extent they exist, must all be used to the full before the Canadian reservoirs 
are used at all. That is the only intent and purpose of the second subparagraph. 
In other words, the protocol is a substantial improvement on the treaty. It 
defines a flood and it requires the United States to use its own reservoirs. 

Mr. McNavucguton: I do not know whether it is permissible for the witness 
to ask the interrogator a question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Please go ahead. 

- Mr. McNaucHuTon: Where does Dr. Davis find the instruction that the 
United States is in fact to use their storages? Where is the guarantee that their 
storages will be used before Canadian storages? 

ie Mr. Davis: In article I (2) of the protocol. 

ih Mr. McNaucuton: I would say concerning the wording of article I (2) 
of the protocol, like so many of the clauses which have gone into this treaty, 
that the protocol defines a condition but fails to provide the executive order to 
carry it out. 

Mr. Davis: It defines the obligation of the United States. 

Mr. McNaucutTon: That is the measure for the calling in of Canadian 
storage. Having established that requirement for the use of storage, there is 
nevertheless no executive order to force the United States to use their own 


storages before they use the whole of the Canadian storage available. 


| The Cuarrman: I think we are losing Mr. Kindt. 
| Mr. Kinpt: The dams which are constructed in the United States, I think 
Mr. Davis and Mr. McNaughton would agree, are multiple purpose dams, or 
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supposed to be, as everyone knows. Now, if you are going to get the maxim in 
use of a dam, it should be filled with water if you are going to generate powel 
but it should be empty if you are going to use it for flood control. The tw 
purposes are diametrically opposed. 

That holds true of all dams in Canada as well as all dams in the Unite 
States. There are certain dams on the Snake river, in the headwaters whi 
are multiple purpose dams. They have a certain amount of storage, but the 
would not necessarily, in their present location, or if additional dams wer 
constructed, prevent floods of a magnitude of a two year flood or a five yea 
flood or a ten year flood, or a twenty or even a thirty year flood at the Dalle 
and Portland; and it is a matter of fact regardless of how many dams yo 
build, you are not going to avoid floods and flood plains. Would you agree 
to that? 

Mr. McNaAucuHTon: That is right. 

Mr. KinpT: Now, having established that point. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are inclined to lead, Mr. Kindt. You have a tendency y 
to lead. 


Mr. KinptT: I am trying to pull together. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have certainly established yourself as an engineer, 
Would you be good enough to let the general reply. ) 


Mr. KinpT: All right. I want to get the facts out on the table, and if I di 
not have to suffer so many interruptions, I would probably be able to do a 
little better job. 

The CHAIRMAN: I shall try to remain silent. 


Mr. Kinpt: I am trying to give this committee the benefit of four years 
of watershed development as an employee of the United States government 


The CHAIRMAN: That is precisely the point. You are not the witness. Th 
witness is General McNaughton, but you are tying in your observations wit 
general conclusions during the course of the discussion without giving th 
witness an opportunity to do anything beyond nodding his head. Pleas 
remember that we are trying to deal with one proposition at a time in 
generally orderly way. 


Mr. Kinpt: Very well. And now I have completely forgotten what 
other point was. Maybe it will come back to me. I think you had wash) 
keep quiet. 


The CHAIRMAN: All right, I shall remain silent. 


Mr. Kinpt: We have established the point that these people should b 
moved to higher ground if you are going to avoid floods, because you wil 
always have floods. That is important. Would you agree with me that they 
should be moved to higher ground? 


Mr. McNaucuHtTon: It is important that life should be preserved. 


Mr. KInpT: Yes. In other words it is important to move people to highe r 
ground; so they are asking Canada to spend $64,000,000, and giving us $27 
million to build dams in Canada to take care of a situation that they sho 
take care of themselves and move those people on to higher ground. Whyj 
are they not doing it themselves? They are not doing it themselves becaus 
this is a political problem, and it is not political expediency to get men 
move off the flood plains in the United States. Would you agree with that? 


Mr. McNAUGHTON: Yes. 


Mr. Kinpt: All right. A lot of people may hear the bell ringing, but th : 
do not know where it hangs, but it hangs right over political expediency 
get the United States congress to do the thing that they ought to do without 
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Fone ee care of their flood control problems. But they say that 
r we have to take care of it, to build dams in Canada d th 
0,000 or other sums like this. Be pein. 


l will go further and say that we ought to do everything that the general 
said in order to help the United States with flood control as a good 
bour policy. I am not anti-American. Nobody in Canada should be anti- 
erica. We have to live with these people and work with them, but we do 
. want to have it crammed down our throats that we have to do this thing. 
| here it is written right in the treaty that we have to do it forever. It is 
a co-operative deal or anything else. Is the proposition you have brought 
within these thoughts? 


Mr. McNauecuton: I agree wholeheartedly with what you have said, that 
these provisions, both in the treaty and as further developed in the protocol, 
ave put the whole of our storage in Canada, every acre foot of existing 
ge, at the call of the United States to meet whatever objectives the 
ed States army engineers may care to call for, adequately controlled. We 
nderwriting an unlimited liability should we accept this treaty. 


Mr. KinpT: You are right. And since we have mentioned the army en- 
rs let me say that there is no more efficient group of engineers in the 
oe 


Mr. McNaucuHtTon: That is right. 


Mr. Krnpt: I refer to the army engineers. It was my privilege to work 
them for four years. I took a Ph.D. down there and they gave me a job on 
mporary basis and I worked with them for four years. Since I have en- 
ring training along with economics, they made me head of the economics 
ood control, and I had about ten engineers and ten economists under me 
e building of the dams on the Conasauga and Oostanaula in Georgia, and 
ldition we planned the big dam at the head waters of the Potomac above 
hington, and the people in my set-up were the very ones who worked on 
Columbia. So I know what is going on on the Columbia. Do not let any- 
tell me that I do not know what I am talking about. What I am trying 
0 is this: I am a Canadian first and I am a politician second. I realize we 
to get these facts out on the table regardless of who talks about them. 
e is a lot of prejudice and there are a lot of people who might try to 
you for this that or the other thing. But I do not think that should be 
ributed to this committee, and I feel that we are duty bound to get the 
ts on the table and get them related, because there is nothing more compli- 
ed than the development of watersheds. Now, I have a couple of very very 
rtant points. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would it be possible for you to make your points in the 
of questions, because we have in addition to the general two other 
"ithesses, 

Mr. Kinpt: All right, I shall do so. Now, concerning the tangible and the 
gible benefits, and the High Arrow under the treaty, have you any infor- 
ion on what was done there in respect of intangible benefits? I hope 
aryone is familiar with what it means in flood control and watershed termin- 
when we speak of intangible benefits. Intangible benefits mean such 
gs as moving people, aesthetics, the damage to property when there is 
ore fishing there, and no more shore lines—all of these things are in- 
ble values which, if you are going to get at the real cost of the project to 
people of Canada, have to be taken into consideration. You have to place 
Monetary value on them and then deduct it. How was that matter handled 
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Mr. McNaucutTon: The basic figures on which these expected damag 
particularly floods of various magnitude, were calculated, were avera 
figures propounded by the army corps of engineers. 


It is my understanding of these calculations—which are set forth ij 
considerable detail in the United States army report No. 308—that the in 
tangibles and consequential damages are not included. For example, if w 
provide the unlimited type of flood control which is mentioned in the proto 
down below The Dalles, the real estate values go up very quickly, as som 
people say they might, by $1 billion in one city alone, Portland. There is n 
part of that which enters into the figures for damages protected against, but ; 
is a very real benefit that would flow from Canadian storage. ¥ 


It is my assertion and my conviction that these intangibles, as you ca 
them, which have been left out of the specification of damages prevented, fc 
which we are supposed to be given half during the lifetime of the rea 
and nothing thereafter, are very much underestimated. 


Mr. Kinpt: In other words, do I learn from your evidence that the neg 
tive values—or call them negative benefits, if you like—have not been properl 
handled. ; 

Mr. McNAvUGHTON: It is my view and has been my view all the way throug 
the piece that one of the first things that should be done is that a Canadia 
group—a group including economists and statisticians—should reassess th 
values that are at hazard under various conditions and obtain an average figur 
of damage prevented which we can use with confidence over the whole perio 
of our agreement with the United States. 3 


Moreover, since these values are changing and are going up very rapidl 
with development, particularly once you start giving flood control, you hav 
these enormous increments in real estate values. The values ought to be re 
assessed for purposes of flood control at least once every 10 years as a matter ¢ 
standing procedure. 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, I think that pretty well clears up that partici 
question. I still have one more. 


Mr. PuGH: Was this discussed in the International Joint Commission; we 
this principle of flood control discussed among yourselves in the Internation 
Joint Commission? Fi 


Mr. McNaAauGuHTon: Yes, Mr. Pugh; this was very, very closely discussec 
and the principle is set out in flood control principle No. 8 in the report of th 
International Joint Commission. Later, as one gained more experience afte 
those principles were in, it became evident that the whole burden of ope 
tion would be thrown on to Canada; that our payments would be trivial al 
would not constitute a deterrent to abuse. Very early I advocated that th 
proper deterrent to abuse should be incorporated along with flood contre 
principle No. 6. I gave that in very considerable detail in the cod on 
I made when I first came before you. I can repeat it now if you wish, but Id 
not want to take up too much time. May I refer, in answer to that, to my pre 
liminary brief as a source paper. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. KinpT: To continue, Mr. Chairman, the witness has brought out in i 
evidence, yesterday, that this plan which now is embedded in the treaty was ani 
is primarily a plan of the United States army engineers. # 


Mr. McNAUGHTON: Yes, sir. 
Mr. KINpDT: You stated that. Is that right? 


Mr. McNaAucurTon: I was in on the original discussion in respect of it, and i 
was promoted and propounded primarily by the United States army engineers 
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i Mr. KinptT: Somewhere you also stated that the United States army en- 
neers did the figuring, the computations. 
_ Mr. McNaucHToN: Yes. The computation was done in their own 308 
sport. I never agreed with it, and said so. 


_ Mr. Kinpt: Also, it has been said they did most of the writing of the 
‘eaty and tamped in the legal aspect. 


Mr. McNaucutTon: I cannot give you evidence on that first hand, but I would 
ay that the evidence of that is before you. 

_ Mr. KinpT: Yes. In other words, every aspect of the treaty has come from 
re United States army engineers, and the people who worked on the water- 
ned development program for the Columbia in the United States. 

" Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): May I ask a supplementary ques- 
nm? Is this going to be just an assertion, or will we have some evidence to 
rove it? 

_ Mr. KinprT: That has been brought out in the discussion. 

| Mr. McNavueuton: I would think so. 

The CHAIRMAN: The general agrees. 


_ Mr. KinpT: Yes. I am trying to summarize here and be brief. In other 
fords, you have stated the United States is in full control— 


| Mr. Byrne: On a point of order; with great respect to Dr. Kindt, the 
uestion of summarizing the evidence should come in when the committee is 
camera. 


I Mr. Kinpt: I am just about through. I would hope that my hon. friend 
hho joins me in the constituency on the west, and for whom I have the 
reatest admiration, might let me continue. 


Mr. ByrNE: The admiration is mutual. 


_ Mr. Kinpt: In other words, the United States is in full control under the 
featy, and the signing of the treaty is denying ourselves of the advantage of 
eveloping our own economics. That is one of the points which is brought out 
ad evidence. Would you mind elaborating on that just a little, or agree 
c disagree? 


Nes 


| The CHaIRMAN: Do you agree, General McNaughton? 
iF 


| Mr. McNaucuron: Yes, I agree. 
| 


I Mr. KinpT: You agree to that. That has been brought out in your 
vidence. 


4 The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt, have you completed your questioning? 
| _ Mr. Kinpr: I think so. I have a number of other questions, Mr. Chairman, 
hich I can bring out as supplementaries. I do not wish to take up too much 


me, so I think I will rest my case. 


My purpose in speaking on this subject was to bring out all of the factors 
>) that we will have them on the table. If anyone else has any factors, 
think they should get them related. I believe it is the duty of all members of 
© committee to banish from their minds the thought of political bias, and 
erything else. We are Canadians first, and we should look au this thing to see 
rhether it is in the best interests of Canada. If this thing fails—and I am 
ot saying how I will vote on it—we have to compromise; you always have 
» go for a political compromise. Perhaps that already has been done. I do not 
eed to stress that point. However, I do think we want to bring out the 
vidence before the committee and have it properly related. We have only 
eratched the surface on it, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Hear, hear. 
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Mr. Kinpt: This type of a project is so complicated that you can work 
it for four years and still not understand it. How can you expect a co tte 
which never has been exposed to it before, to see the interrelationship of g 
vast a project? 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you agree? 

Mr. McNAuGHTON: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I see Mr. Stewart hi 
arrived. 

The CHAIRMAN: He defers in your favour. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am honoured. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have called on everybody in this committee. We 
so many Ph.D.’s, and other qualifications, among the members of the c 
mittee that I have avoided using the designation. I hope that these membe 
such as Dr. Willoughby, Dr. Davis, Dr. Kindt, and others, will understand. — 

Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask only one question but I. 
understood I had given my place to Dr. Kindt. ; 

Mr. PucH: He also wanted to ask only one question. 

Mr. STEWART: General McNaughton, I would like to draw your atte 
to page 111 of the green book and article I of the protocol. I would 
to draw your attention particularly to the last clause in subparagraph ( 
where it reads: 


bd 


—hbut in no event shall Canada be required to provide any gre: 
degree of flood control under article IV (3) of the treaty than 
provided for under article IV (2) of the treaty. a 


That refers back to the previous subsection in which we have a definiti 
referring to 600,000 cubic feet per second at the Dalles. "J 
General McNaughton, how do you interpret that legal language? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Did you say “interpret” 
Mr. Stewart: Yes. " 
Mr. McNaucutTon: I will be glad to answer that question, Dr. Sevan 


The critical words are “provided for under article IV (2)” of the treatm 
that not correct? 


Mr. STEWART: Yes. 


Mr. McNauGHTON: Paragraph (2) in essence consists of two parts, (a) 
(b), both of which are involved. 


(a) calls for the operation of the 8.45 million acre feet of storage and, 
addition to that, article (b) provides for any additional facilities in the 
and the result of the use of the words “article IV (2)”’ means that all e 
storage in Canada is at the disposal of the United States for this purpose 
means the whole of the storage. For example, in respect of Mica cree 
existing storage in the basin is under United States control; there is no lim 
more than there was in the treaty beforehand. 


The trouble with this is not only the storage called for but the fact th 
it is made available to an objective defined as “adequately controlled”, 
is completely flexible in the views of the United States. 

Mr. STEWART: The general has concentrated on the original article | ] 
of the treaty. N 

I wonder if the general now would direct his attention to subsection 
of section 1 of the protocol, particularly the first part, where it reads: 
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Unless otherwise agreed by the permanent engineering board, the need 
to use Canadian flood control facilities under article IV (2) (b) of the 
treaty shall be considered to have arisen only in the case of potential 
floods which could result in a peak discharge in excess of 600,000 cubic 
feet per second at the Dalles. 


_ I wonder if the general would view that as modifying or clarifying the 
erms of the original article IV. 


Mr. McNaAuGuHTON: I would be glad to do that, Dr. Stewart. 
You have read the beginning of that article. The sentence that you have 


1e magnitude of the flood that their right to call on us develops. But, there is 
iothing in that paragraph which says they have to use that storage before 
ney use ours. 


Mr. STEWART: Then you dismiss entirely these words: 


—assuming the use of all related storage in the United States of America 


h, existing and under construction in January 1961. 
Ht, 
q Mr. McNavuGutTon: Dr. Stewart, that means that the flood control condition 


which has been forecast exceeds the possibility of the United States in dealing 
with it. To make it safe the article should go on to say: after all the existing 
storage of the United States has been committed, then the Canadian storage 
be committed. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): General McNaughton, 
ave you before you the brief from the Montreal Engineering Company? 


Mr. McNauGHTON: Yes. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would you turn to page 
} and read the paragraph starting with the words: “the greater use of Mica 
creek storage’. I wonder if you would comment on the suggestion that the 
eater use of Mica creek storage for flood control as envisaged in sequence 
<a would deprive that reservoir of some of the flexibility of power operation 
that it would possess under the treaty. 
Mr. McNaAuGHToN: Would you like me to comment on that? 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, if you would. 
Mr. McNaucutTon: Sequence IXa and the proposals which I have made 
g in the flood control commitments as one of the most important basic 
tors, and I have proposed that our flood control should be limited to 5.15 
illion acre feet for operation in the normal circumstances in the interests of 
e United States; and if Libby dam is eliminated Canada should take over the 
sponsibility for the addition of 1.35 million acre feet presently allocated 
to the primary role in Libby, and altogether that would make a storage draw- 
Own, except in emergencies, of 6% million acre feet to create that large 
orage space in the country. 
In working through many routings I think it has become evident that 
long as the evacuation for flood control is of the same order of magnitude 
the average annual release you do not get into very much trouble with 
riction on the power output because you have plenty of flexibility. Under 
these circumstances of article IX, I submit that the storages in the east 
ootenays above Mica are available to replenish Mica, to keep the head up, 
to supply about 5.8 million acre feet of flow in addition to the natural run 
the river. With these storages and with the limitation on primary flood 
trol we have all the flexibility we need within reason. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Will you turn now to 
page 23 of the brief, which to some extent deals with the question Dr. Stewart 
asked. I would like to comment on this rather significant second sentence, 
which reads: 


Only after the generating equipment is added at Mica creek is there 
the possibility of a conflict between Canadian and United States’ 
interests in the operation of these storages. 


Would one assume from that the installation of generating equipment 
at Mica creek might be quite an obstacle in the continuance of good relations 
with the United States? 


Mr. McNaucuHTon: Mr. Chairman, I fully agree with the statement which 
was made in the Montreal Engineering report, that within the limits that I have 
mentioned and until we install generating equipment at Mica—and this is the e 
view that has been taken by the negotiators I think on my own recommenda- 
tion—we should do everything we can to help United States so long as it does 
not hurt ourselves. That provision appears in annex A, paragraph 6. However, 
when you reach the provisions contained in annex A paragraph 7, which deal 
with the situation after the generating equipment is installed at the Mica 
development, you must have these restrictions of which I spoke. At that time 
there is a possibility of conflict. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): At the conclusion of 
Mr. Sexton’s presentation he produced a profile of the Rocky mountain area 
and brought certain scorn on the idea that there was any practicability in 
bringing water from the Columbia into the South Saskatchewan. 

Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, that question has been answered. 

The CHAIRMAN: We do not want to cut anyone short. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Sexton cited the 
fact that about 85 per cent of the power would be used in the operation and 
there would be nothing left. Would you comment on that statement? Is this 
85 per cent power project designed to move water an unreasonable concept? — 


Mr. McNaucHton: Mr. Cameron, I think I have already given a very 
specific answer to that question. On the basis of the Cass-Beggs report this 
possibility was looked at from all angles and was felt to be a sufficiently valid 
possibility to be a lifesaver to the South Saskatchewan basin under certain 
conditions. That being so I do not believe that we should part with that right. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Thank you. Do you con- 
sider this feasible from an engineering point of view? 7 


Mr. McNauGHTON: The engineers who have studied this possibility have 
said it is feasible, although this was, of course, only a preliminary study. There 
is no doubt that before this was practically implemented a great deal more 
work would have to be done. Looking at the situation generally, it seems 0 
me there is nothing insuperable. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Thank you. ’ 


Mr. PucH: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask several questions in respect 
of the $7 per acre foot figure. Does that relate to water delivered into the oo 
Man river through the Crowsnest pass? 
Mr. McNauGutTon: Mr. Chairman, I do not have the reports here in detail 
to refresh my mind. 


Mr. ByrNE: Mr. Chairman, that was related to the Kicking Horse pass, I 
believe. } 


Mr. McNAUGHTON: The water would run from the Columbia to a point 


and then by gravity to the South Saskatchewan. Where that point is I am afraid 
TI cannot tell you. . 
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Mr, PucH: You were considering this project for consumptive use on the 
srairies rather than for power? 
| Mr. McNaucuHtTon: Mr. Chairman, as I understand the figures which were 
worked out by Mr. Cass-Beggs, or peters him by Crippen, Wright as has 
seen stated, they related to a multipurpose development which involves power 
out i is primarily for the purpose of supplying water for consumptive use. 
| Mr. PuGH: Yes. 


_ Mr. McNavucHTON: You cannot dissociate in any practical exercise the 
sower for pumping and the recovery of power generation from any proposi- 
ion of this sort. Mr. Martin has said that if a diversion is a bona fide diver- 
sion for consumptive purposes then the development of power does not matter. 
[ say that the limiting factor is not the theoretical or legalistic limitation, but 
hat in respect of these desirable diversions if we do not build the storages 
when the opportunity to build them is present there will be no use worrying 
about them because the physical limitations will block us. 

_ Mr. PucH: You feel that under the treaty we are losing our right to de- 
velop these storages higher up river? 

Mr. McNaucutTon: I do, yes. 


Mr. PuGH: Mr. Chairman, I should like to refer to one other point and per- 
haps I will be allowed to lay the groundwork for my question. 

General McNaughton for a long time and, in fact, from the beginning 
has been a rather important figure in respect of the whole development of the 
Columbia river. I take it, general, that you have been behind the Canada plan 
and the first opposition to that plan came from the government of the province 
of British Columbia which stated that the Windermere valley could not be 
looded; is that so? 


Mr. McNaucuTon: I may have been very naive, Mr. Chairman, but when 
the negotiations were set up it was my conviction that this plan had been 
accepted. 


' 


Mr. PucH: You are referring to the Canada plan? 

Mr. McNAUGHTON: Yes, or an equivalent to it. 

Mr. PucH: Would you indicate what occurred following that objection? 
Mr. McNaucuton: During our negotiations a bomb-shell fell in the midst 


_. Mr. PucH: When did that happen? 


| Mr. McNaucuton: This happened in about mid 1960, at which time the 
basis of the plan was cut to very small dimensions by the indication reaching 
the committee that there would be no upstream storage in the east Kootenay. 
That ended the practicability of the scheme if it was accepted. 


: 

_ Mr. CuattTerton: Who dropped the bomb-shell? 

| Mr. Pucu: This was at the insistence of the province of British Columbia; 
is that right? 


’ Mr. McNaucHron: There is no question at all who dropped the bomb- 


shell. I call it a bomb-shell, and the indication which reached the individuals 
concerned with this project came from the province of British Columbia. 

Mr. Pucu: At this stage another or alternative plan had to be found if the 
development was to take place; is that right? 

| Mr. McNaucuton: If the plan was to be developed alternative plans had 
to be considered. 


Mr. PucH: Did you work on the alternate plan? 
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Mr. McNaucHTon: I worked on that plan to a very considerable exte 
I was included in the discussions in respect of the plan that had been worke 
out for comparison, and the treaty plan is really a partial eve 5 
sequence VII. 


Mr. PuGH: During the time you were connected with the Columbia river 
development treaty you worked as an adviser in your capacity as chairman 
the International Joint Commission and you worked as an adviser to th 
negotiating committee which comprised certain people from Canada and 
British Columbia? 

Mr. McNaucutTon: Actually, Mr. Pugh, I had a quite varied position in 
this connection. I was a member of the Canada-British Columbia policy liaiso 
committee, which it was called. I was constantly being called before 
responsible Canadian cabinet committee in respect of this subject to pres 
views and information which I had developed and received through one chan 
or another. Those are the positions I had. I was also the chairman of the C 
dian section of the International Joint Commission with the responsibility 
had been given by special instruction of the two governments to develop t th 2 
principles. 

Mr. PucH: Prior to the treaty being placed before the cabinet in 1960 o 
1961, I am advised that the negotiating committee and advisers did meet an 
at that time made a statement to the effect that you would not recommend the 
treaty but you would not oppose it. Is that in essence a correct statement? q 


Mr. McNaucuton: I think you are referring to a meeting of the Canadit an 
policy liaison committee. a 


Mr. PuGH: Yes. 
Mr. McNaucuton: A committee of which Mr. Fulton was chairman. 
Mr. PuGH: That is correct. 


Mr. McNaAucGutTon: Mr. Fulton asked each person in turn whether he woul 
join in the recommendation to the cabinet of this 1961 treaty. I told him t 
I was not prepared to make a recommendation on the subject. I think the o 
way to obtain the correct wording would be to get this cabinet document | 
look at the way in which it is recorded. I cannot at this late date remem 
just how it was worded. 

There is another cabinet document which bears on this, fortunately; i 
the record of the meeting of the members of the cabinet which took place a: few 
days later. I do not think I am at liberty to disclose anything about that. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not want to interject, but I do think we are all 
conscious of the limitations imposed on privy councillors, the witness included 
in respect of cabinet matters. 


Mr. PucH: I am not interested in the cabinet report; I am interested i 
the meeting of advisers. 


Mr. McNaucuton: Those provisions are very important because the rea 
answer I gave to Mr. Fulton was a partial answer in a development. On othe a 
occasions J have made my position very very clear. . 

Mr. Lesore: Before we leave this point, could someone tell us wheth 
not the minutes of this meeting—since we are discussing them—are availa 
to the public, or are they contained in a confidential document? I wont 
we could ascertain that. { 

You are referring now to a certain meeting and to what took place. Car 
anyone here tell us whether it is a privileged document? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Leboe, my understanding is that anything transacted 
in the cabinet is privileged. 

Mr. Davis: This is not a cabinet meeting. 


‘sy 
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Mr. CHATTERTON: To settle the matter may I move that we ask for the 
oduction of the minutes of that final meeting of the British Columbia policy 
mmittee; that is, the record of the meeting which we are now discussing. 
move that we obtain the record of the minutes of this meeting. 


Mr. WILLOUGHBY: I would like to second the motion. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: May I move an amendment? 


_ I move that, if possible, the minutes of the cabinet meeting be produced, 
meeting to which General McNaughton has referred. 


Mr. Kinpt: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there a seconder for Mr. Herridge’s amendment? 

Mr. CHATTERTON: I think that should be a separate motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved in the form of an amendment. Perhaps 


i ent. Is there a seconder for that amendment? 

bi There appears to be no one who wishes to second Mr. Herridge’s amend- 
a. I therefore declare it out of order. 

ld Will all those in favour of the original motion please raise their hands. 


ose against? 


Motion agreed to. 
Mr. Byrne: Should it not first be determined whether the committee has 


Mr. CHATTERTON: This is the way to find out. 
Mr. KINDT: Yes, this is the way to find out. 
The CHAIRMAN: If there is any principle which would be offended by such 


responsible committee we will understand any valid and constitutional argument 
that is presented against production of any documents. 

| _-Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, I would like to move a motion to the effect 
that this committee should ask if it is possible for it to receive the minutes of 


{ Mr. CamMeERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I would like to second 
that motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: Those in favour? Those against? 

Motion negatived. 

Mr. PuGcH: I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

General McNaughton, I am sorry you were interrupted because if there 
e minutes they can be produced. I rather gathered from Mr. Bonner that 
tual worded minutes were not kept but that a summary was kept. Were you 
on the mailing list for the summary? 
Mr. McNaucuton: I was on the mailing list to receive the summary, Mr. 
Chairman, but Mr. Bonner is probably right because the record of the discus- 
sions went through many drafts, over many months in same cases, to get an 
agreed record. I am not casting any reflection on anyone’s veracity or anything 
else, but as a result of those variations you probably would be unable to 
recognize the ori . 
they were of no great value as a record. I cannot say what these minutes are; 
I do not recollect aver having seen any final minutes of that committee, but I 
would think there would be a record. As a matter of fact, I have no record that 
I made myself; I have notes that I used to speak on, but I am not allowed to use 

ose any more than I am allowed to quote the cabinet documents, I suppose. 


Iam incorrect, but my suggestion is that it should be dealt with as an amend- 


ginal minutes. They were wonderful for the purpose but. 
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Mr. PucH: General McNaughton, I have gathered from your evidence that 
on many counts you are unalterably opposed to the treaty in its present form. 
Mr. McNAvUGHTON: Yes, sir. § 
Mr. PucH: Why did you not speak out against the treaty from 1961 
onwards? \ 
Mr. McNaucuton: I do not think, Mr. Pugh, that there is anybody in the 
service of either the government of British Columbia or the federal government 
of Canada who was intimately concerned with the discussion of the plan of 
development who was then or is now in any doubt about the position which I 
have held consistently on the complete importance, based on what we have 
observed in the United States, of getting the storages as high up as we could 
in the Canadian watershed. It was a fundamental purpose without which we 
should not enter into any agreement with anybody. Nobody should be in any 
doubt about that. 4 
I would think that I may have expressed some pretty considerable anxiety 
and chagrin, and desire to get the hell out of the business, if I may put it that — 
way, which may have been interpreted in the way you have put it. However, © 
there is no doubt about what my real meaning was. Within the two or three 
days afterwards I took the occasion when someone questioned me to make it 
absolutely clear to the ministers with whom I am associated. It was very clear 
what I was going to try to do when we arrived at this committee to which I 
have always come with my problems. I would like to say to you that it is the 
support given to the views which the chairman of the Canadian section of the 
International Joint Commission has expressed to this committee down the years 
that has enabled us to get anywhere at all in the maintenance of the rights of 
Canada in regard to the waters originating in Canada and the proper return 
to Canada for the use of these resources. Without this committee, nothing was 
possible. I was hoping to get before you again. 4 
Mr. PucH: You feel the present treaty kills for all time the whole develop-— 
ment at the higher level, the 2,700 feet level? f 
Mr. McNaucutTon: Yes, sir, in my judgment and in my opinion, which is 
the result of anxious thought and the completest possible review of all the 
engineering facts that have been made available to me down the years, and 
most careful study, I believe the treaty as it now stands is inimical to the future 
of Canada in the proper use of our resources. I would prefer to see no develop-— 
ment rather than the kind of thing that is put over in this treaty. § 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron and Mr. Byrne have indicated that they have 
supplementary questions to ask and then Mr. Dinsdale has some questions to. 
ask of General McNaughton. 1 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You have just stated that ‘ 
you would prefer to see no treaty at this time than to see the present one. ; 
From your very long experience in your associations and dealings with the 
United States authorities, do you think that if there were no treaty proceeded — 
with at this time the United States authorities would withdraw altogether from — 
the proceedings and give up any idea of a treaty? Or do you think they vould 
be anxious to have it in some other form? 
Mr. McNaAucHTon: That is a rather difficult question for me to answer. T 
can give an opinion only. : 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It is an opinion I want. | 
The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if it is a fair question? 
Mr. WILLOUGHBY: Let us hear the opinion. 

Mr. Davis: Yes or no. . 


Mr. McNaucGHTon: The dominating factor in the United States’ view wag 
Libby and has been from the earliest days of the first reference, even in —_ | 
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ference on the Columbia basin given in 1944, It was to obtain from us a 
sitive agreement that Libby might be constructed, and the motivation behind 
bby was the army engineers. Their motivation was primarily from a point of 
view of flood control, as we have mentioned. 
¥ Libby is so expensive that in the United States there are strong forces 

which do not regard Libby as a proper development of the waters of the basin, 
ie development which was excluded from the instruction to the engineering 
board that the first plans we looked at would be those that made the best use 
of the waters in the basin. Libby is not in the projects that qualified under 
" that provision. Everyone recognizes that. No less an authority on water than 
[ Krutilla puts Libby away down the list and puts it on as a project which 
| should not be included in the face of the alternatives of Bull river and Luxor 
| and so on. I think that is right. But the army engineers are very forceful 
people and I think it was in gratification of their views that we are in the 
position we find ourselves in today. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You think it continues 

| to be an insuperable obstacle? 


i Mr. McNauGutTon: There you are asking me a question which is very 
| difficult to answer because it is a difficult matter to judge. I do know from the 
| conversations I have had with good friends with whom I have dealt in these 
| matters that there is a feeling that both countries would be a great deal 
| better off if we returned to the plan which, through my insistence, developed in 
| the International Joint Commission as the views held inside the commission, 
' which are recorded in all the discussions that were carried on in the Inter- 
| national Joint Commission itself, on the question of what would be the best 
| course of action to follow: I believe there is a strong opinion in the United 
States that that plan is the kind of plan that ought to be followed. 


There is a reason for that. I do not think I should answer hypothetical 
' questions and put my judgment out unless I give a reason. The advantage of 
that plan was flexibility. It gave a choice of developments fitting in the flood 
' control storages along with developments of outside power, and provision 
for a half share; and by a half share I mean a half share of the benefits and 
not the type of half share that appears in article VI. By working out that plan 
ly we could do the thing that was most important in a great plan of development; 
namely, we could fit the actual building of the projects, the installation of 
‘power and so on to the load requirements developing in either country. We 
| did not visualize a development which, one way or another, would not be fully 
bs ‘used and for which one country or the other would have to pay very consider- 
| able amounts of money in the way of interest and carrying charges and all 
that sort of thing; nor did we visualize the type of plan which would lead to 
a surplus with which one did not know what to do and which would become 
dump power. Probably the most damaging feature of any development is one 
| that results in dump power because that destroys one’s ordinary marketing, 
and that is what we have in the treaty as it stands today. 
| ‘The CHarrman: Gentlemen, if there is clearly a supplementary question 
i, ie the original question I would ask that it be put to General McNaughton. 
If it is not clearly supplementary, I will rule it out of order. 


ue Mr. ByrNE: My question is supplementary to the questions being raised. 


The CHAIRMAN: The questions or the questioning? I thought the question 
| was specific and clear: what does the general anticipate to be the United 
- States reaction if this scheme is turned down? We have covered a good many 
| _ other things since then. 

Mr. Byrne: Mr. Pugh’s question was: why did General McNaughton not 
| give his views at the time? 


. 
| 
| 
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The CHAIRMAN: I thought that had been covered. 

Mr. ByrNE: My supplementary question is in relation to Mr. Pugh’s 
question, and certainly it will be out of context so I may have to state i 
situation again briefly. My 

Mr. Pugh had elicited the information from General McNaughton that he 
felt it would be almost a national disaster to have this sequence adopted. 
General McNaughton made reference to the cabinet, and he said he wished to 
appear before the committee. I now wish to ask General McNaughton whether 
he is aware that under our constitutional system—that is under the Canadian 
constitution—once the executive has signed an international agreement therl 
is no responsibility upon them to put the question before a committee of 
parliament but rather to put it before the House of Commons for ratification a. 

Mr. Pucu: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, my question was directed 
prior to the signing of the treaty. 


Mr. Byrne: That is right. My question was this: does the general realizal 
or is he aware that once the executives have made a decision, have signed 
an international treaty, there is no responsibility upon them to put the matter 
before a parliamentary committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think in fairness to the general, he has already 
indicated his very wide qualifications as an engineer, although he did so with 
all modesty; and he also indicated that he was not a person with juridical I 
qualifications. 

Mr. ByrNE: The general has given us quite a number of opinions on legal 
matters. is 


Mr. McNaAucutTon: I have not been remiss in answering. 


Mr. LEBOoE: I think it was mentioned in Mr. Martin’s testimony at the con 
part of these hearings that it was not necessary for the treaty to come before 
this committee. 


Mr. McNAvUGHTON: I can say that in the early days of the drafting of this Ss 
treaty there were many views expressed, and you will find right in the treaty 
itself, or in the early draft of it, that there was provision made that we should 
be on terms of equality with the United States regardless of what the strict 
parliamentary procedure might be as to the signing of the treaty and of the 
government implementing it. It is true that Canada in the process, incidentally, 
said that there should be ratification by parliament because our parliament 
corresponds to the United States Senate. a 

Mr. Byrne: No; we are drifting again. ‘Nl 

Mr. McNaucutTon: I do not want to be told what to do. I cannot keep 
myself in order and let this develop into a brawl between individuals. I am 
prompt to take instructions and guidance of the Chairman, but not from the 
floor. If you ask me a question of opinion, I am delighted to give it to you. 
But please remember that it is you who are asking me, and not I who am 
putting it forward. 7 

Mr. BREwIN: I think the general was interrupted. I for one would lik e 
to hear the completion of his answer. Perhaps if he forgets the point at which 
he left off, we might have it read back from the record. a 


Mr. ByrRNE: I am asking the general whether he was aware that this 
treaty was to come before parliament, and whether it was not the responsibili 
of the cabinet to put this matter before a committee before which the general 
might appear with other witnesses? There is no question that it must come 
before parliament for ratification, and before the Senate for ratification, but 
not before a committee of the Senate. However under our parliamentary} y 
system it is not a requirement that it come before a parliamentary committee. 
There is no question of it not coming before parliament. 
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. McNAuGHTON: It is my recollection that in a matter of this sort— 
not have the details of it here—the past two Canadian governments in 
gave assurance in the most public fashion that this treaty would come 
e the external affairs committee which had become the recognized forum 
discussion of policy questions of this sort. 

Mr. BYRNE: On what occasion, or where has it been specifically stated 
fore the signing of the agreement in 1961 that it would come before a par- 
entary committee? The only place I have seen this assertion made was 
he House of Commons following the signing of the treaty. 

Mr. Krinpt: I do not think this is a question which the witness should be 
sked to answer. The witness is not on the stand to answer such questions as this. 
think the question is completely out of order. 


5a 
a The CHAIRMAN: I think the general has been very co-operative and help- 


Mr. HerrRpcE: It has been the practice in Canada ever since the regime of 

enzie King. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that is a better answer. Now, perhaps we may get 

. Dinsdale’s question. 

‘Mr. Dinspate: Before proceeding to a separate line of questioning I would 

se to ask one genuine supplementary question arising from the question 

ch Mr. Pugh propounded. 

Mr. Byrne: I wonder if Mr. Dinsdale is referring to my question when he 

ks of a genuine supplementary question? 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sure there was no unfortunate connotation. I wish 

ou could see the benevolent smile that I see. 

_ Mr. DinspaLe: My only reason for using the word “genuine” was that I 

afraid you might rule me out of order. Let me assure you there was no 

onal aspersion intended at all. General McNaughton indicated that he 

greed with any plan within Canada, throughout the course of the negotia- 

s, and this view was made forcefully. 

Mr. McNaueuton: I am sorry but I cannot hear. 

‘Mr. DINsSDALE: You have indicated, sir, that you disagreed with any change 

1 the Canada plan, and that this viewpoint was made known throughout the 

ce period of the negotiations. This was your statement a moment ago. 

Mr. McNavucuton: I could not quite accept that as a statement. The essence 

he position which I took was this: I put forward on every occasion the 

tance of a plan that gave us the maximum storage of water consistent 

ith supply. That was the criterion, and that criterion of course leads directly 
sequence IXa. 

‘Mr. DinspaLe: So you were willing to consider variations on this general 


Mr. McNavcuton: Variations of all sorts, yes. 

r. DINSDALE: Yes. I take it for granted that in considering a complex 
t of this kind there were various and different viewpoints placed before 
ommittee and negotiating team during the course of a long period of 
iation. But the point I would like to have clarified is this: at the crucial 
nt when opinions were coming together, when the mood was to proceed 
the treaty, and there was general concurrence, did you put forward any 
objections? 

r. McNaucuton: Mr. Dinsdale, I think that those who were at these 
s meetings will agree that I lost no opportunity which was vouchsafed 


en 
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Mr. DINSDALE: But at the moment of decision, when there had been 
doubt violent disagreement on plans and procedures and policy—Mr. Pugt 
referred to the specific occasion when a decision had been reached whether 4 
proceed with the signing of a treaty. 

Mr. McNavucurTon: I put an answer to you in the gravest language possible 
that when Mr. Fulton pointed his pencil at me—and I can see it yet—and saic 
“are you prepared to: join the recommendations of this treaty?” or something 
of the sort, I said “no”. And I may have expressed some words of annoyance 
after to the effect of “to hell with the likes of this thing”, or something like 
that. I do not recollect now, but I do know I was very positive. 


I know that immediately after the meeting I took occasion to let pean 
know at that time that I was hoping that this business would get before this 
committee before any positive action was taken, and I made it very clear tha 
I felt it my duty to Canada to oppose this treaty with the provisions it had. ir 
it by every means which were open to me, and I have held to that view con- 
sistenly ever since. In fact that is what I am doing now, and that is what | 
propose to do unless and until parliament has taken the responsibility. But i 
will have had every view placed before it. However, until that time I believe 
it is my duty, particularly when you ask me here, and particularly in thes 
circumstances, to make known what I really believe about these matters ix 
this particular business. I have had concern with it for some score or more 0: 
years. I have had information which very few people have got, and in the ligh 
of that information and my contact with it, I believe I am giving you sang 
advice. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I have one more point for verification. In reply to Mr 
Pugh’s question the general indicated that he might have been naive, bu 
he was under the impression that the Canada plan had been put forware 
by the negotiating team. He made that statement, that he was under tht 
impression that this was the negotiating position of the Canadian team. I 
this is so, when did the point of emphasis change on the part of the Canada 
negotiating team? 


Mr. McNauGcutTon: When the government of British Columbia made th 
announcement out of the blue that upstream storage in the Kootenays woul 
not be accepted, but I cannot give you the date of it. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I think this is an important point, because there are « 
number of statements to the effect that the Canada plan never was part 0 
the negotiating terms, and I thought that was cleared up in the statement 0 
General McNaughton. 


Now, I would like to pursue the line of questioning I had other than the 
supplementaries which I asked. The statement was made this morning tha 
we wanted to find out where the bell is placed, or we might use the phrast 
“for whom the bell tolls’. I think that derives from an old poem to th 
effect that you never ask for whom the bell tolls because it tolls for thee. 


Mr. McNAvuGHTON: That is all right with me. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I have listened very carefully to the general’s evident 
He agrees with this principle of flood control benefits for the United States 
there is mutual inter-dependence and responsibility in these matters acros: 
the border. I take it that you agree with this point, sir; that is, that we ar 
in this together. wy 


4 


Mr. McNavucGHTon: I have lost the inference, Mr. Dinsdale. ‘ 
Mr. DINSDALE: You do not fundamentally disagree with the idea 0 
Canada providing storages in such a way that they would assist the Unit ¢ 
States in flood control measures? : 


ee ie 2} 
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Ar. McNavcuton: No, I do not, subject to the safeguards which I have 
cated in the various presentations I have made to this committee, and 
limitations on amount. I do take the strongest exception to reducing 
da to a state of a storer of water for the United States. I think that 
ud be a very, very serious servitude to place on Canada. I agree with 
Kindt that there is reason in all things. To throw the burden of the 
ration of the storages on Canada to the extent which is contemplated and 
which will result from this, literally is suicide for Canada, and it reduces 
to a primitive country with all that goes with it. 
. Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman— 
Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman— 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I have been observing what the Chairman has been 
ng with supplementary questions, and I would like to try out something 
a moment; if this does not work, I will revert to the previous procedure. 
ould like to have Mr. Dinsdale finish, then I will call on Mr. Herridge, 
Dr. Davis and Dr. Kindt. 


Mr. KinpT: Might I say one word. The views of no member of this 
mittee with regard to the treaty should be stated in print, or otherwise. 
my remarks this morning I tried my best to bring out the various angles 
he treaty, but I would not want anyone to say I am opposed to the treaty; 
ould not want it to be printed that I am opposed to it. We have not 
reached the point in this committee of making that decision. What I 
trying to do is to get the evidence before this committee. I wanted to 
that point clear, which I do not think was entirely clear. 
r. DINSDALE: For further clarification, it is the amount and the manner 
e flood control measures that you are in disagreement on; it is the 
er in which these flood control measures are carried out that we are in 
igreement upon. 
‘Mr. McNaucuHTon: May I make that more precise before I say yes. I am 
fraid I am being asked to answer sometimes when I am not quite sure what 
hhave answered, in the state we have been in at the moment. In offering 
nited States, in the current period of the treaty, primary flood control 
ey have requested up to 800,000 cubic feet per second, over an 1894 type 
flood at the Dalles, I believe for that purpose we will draw down our 
ge at their request during the life of the treaty to the extent, if necessary, 
million acre feet of storage, provided we are working on sequence IXa, 
1d not on the treaty plan—that is the plan tthat does not include Libby. 
- In other words, I want to see that they get the proper flood control that 
ome from Dorr, Bull river, Luxor, to protect the sensitive area around 
ers Ferry. When it comes to higher flows either in the period of the 
or thereafter, subject to the assessment on the basis of meteorological 
rmation, the service which is fully developed, and the making available 
ll of our storages to the extent they exist in respect of these once in a 
time shots which are the vitally important matter in flood control, the 
should include in itself a deterrent to abuse, to overuse. That deterrent 
d be the return to Canada of half the damages prevented, determined 
the event. 
One hopes, in the course of time, in one way or another, they will 
op their own storages as far as possible, and take on that burden of 
tion. We should not be the people who limit this. We should say, here is 
at we can do and here is what it is going to cost you. The costs actually 


ision in respect of what they call for. If they have caused a flood because 


t calling for enough, they are the people who should bear the blame. 
we argue in an engineering way or in any other way, at a time of 


id be worked out statistically so as to be fair; but they must make the 
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anxiety when the greatest flood of all time is forecast, what we are goi 
to do, we are wrong, because we are trying to take on ourselves the respon: 
sibility for United States action. They must determine it and they must ta 
the blame if they are wrong; they must decide. I think Mr. Kindt will agre 
with me on that. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I think we must assume the use of storages would 
determined by international law concerning boundary waters, and also nati 
law concerning the jurisdictional control of Canada’s resources. This bein; 
so, I would assume also that legal opinion would have been sought by the 
negotiating team before any firm decisions were taken in respect of the 
control of the province of British Columbia over its resources or the contro 
of the government of Canada over boundary waters. Were such legal decision: 
sought and placed before the negotiating committee? 4! 

Mr. McNauGHTON: Before which committee? % 

Mr. DINSDALE: The negotiating team. ‘i 


Mr. McNauGHToN: I cannot answer that. There were lawyers on the 
negotiating team. ‘ 

Mr. DINSDALE: The question which is in dispute here this morning is 
largely a legal question, whether British Columbia controls her resources of 
whether the government of Canada has over-all control. This seems to have 
been dismissed by parliament’s dismissal of Bill No. 3, which has been referred 
to, but I am sure there must be these legal opinions available someway 
which might be helpful to the committee. 


Mr. McNAuGHTON: There is very interesting correspondence which Mr. 
Martin and I have had. I think at the end I have a feeling that he accepted 
the formula I put in front of him. ih 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dinsdale, as we are getting into a matter of 
whether cr not certain legal opinions were sought by the committee or whether 
or not, in fact, they existed, I think I might make the suggestion to the co 
mittee that we might try to bbiain these, if in fact they do exist, or in the altel 
native call a witness to find out if they ever were made. But, as cod 
McNaughton said, he did not know of any and, so far as the general’s capacity 
is concerned as a witness, I think it probably should end there. r 

Mr. DinspaLe: Well, Mr. Chairman, it would be very helpful to have @ 
legal opinion in respect of the jurisdictional problem. i 

Mr. McNaucuHTon: All I can say is that this was one of the matters that 


fay 


came up for very Tre argument during the discussions, interviews and 7 


12.45 and, in - fairness to the Canered I think this meeting should adjourn. 7 
think we should give the general a rest for one or two meetings when we will 
have further questions to put. a 

I move this committee now adjourn. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: In that respect, Mr. Herridge, before I ask for. a 
seconder for your motion, I would like to say, as mentioned by Mr. Herridge, 
that General McNaughton has been here and been under questions for quite 
a long time. We are not suggesting that General McNaughton should not be 
called back but we have been sitting for two and three quarter hours now. it 

This afternoon Mr. Sexton of the Montreal Engineering Company and Mf 


advisers will be here. Also with us today is Mr. Simpson, president of H. G. 
Acres and Company Limited. 
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i Mr. Sexton presented a brief to the committee yesterday and I think it was 
the intention that the next time he appeared before us questions would be 
put to him and other officials of the Montreal Engineering Company. 


_ If Mr. Dinsdale has only one or two more brief questions I was going 
to suggest that we perhaps might accept Mr. Herridge’s suggestion and request 
the general to come back within a few days. 


— Mr. McNaucuton: I am entirely at your disposal, Mr. Chairman. The only 
time I missed was when I had things to do which I could not avoid; otherwise 
this has priority. 


| The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: But, as I say, we do have other witnesses who are 
in a position to appear before us today. 


Mr. McNaucuton: I can appear any time you like. 


: The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I think we should proceed in that manner and call 
she general back on another occasion. 


| This afternoon at 3.30 p.m. we will have Mr. Sexton and his advisers from 
the Montreal Engineering Company and this evening at 8 p.m., we will have 
Mr. Simpson’s statement. 

: Mr. Davis: Will the meetings be held in this same room? 

| The Vice-CHairman: Yes. 

I am just putting that suggestion out to you. 

Have you many more questions, Mr. Dinsdale? 


_ Mr. DrnspaLe: Mr. Chairman, I think I can postpone some of the questions 
_ was going to ask. However, perhaps I could ask this one question because I 
um trying to get clarification on this fundamental point, which reverts back 
o Mr. Pugh’s question. 

_ The Vick-CuHairMan: If that is agreeable to the other members of the 
ommittee we will have Mr. Dinsdale put this question and then we will 
idjourn until 3.30 this afternoon. 


_ We will invite the general to appear before the committee at a later time, 
ind this will be arranged by the steering committee. 


| Mr. Brewin: If Mr. Dinsdale’s question is a fundamental one we may have 
supplementaries to it. 
fae 


Mr. DINSDALE: General McNaughton, you stated at this final meeting you 
“ould not support the treaty. Was the question propounded: would you oppose 
he treaty? Was this question ever propounded? 

i Mr. McNaucuton: No. There is a change or difference in it with which 
.am not quite aware. Mr. Fulton asked us who would join in the recommenda- 
ion, and my answer was no. 


| Mr. LEBoE: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, we have asked for certain 
nformation with regard to this very point on which these discussions took 
lace, and we have asked for the minutes to be brought to this committee. I 
hink it is unfair to the general to question him on these matters before this 
idence is put before us. I would like to protect the general in this regard. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I am afraid I could not agree or disagree with that. 
The general has said that he was not quite certain, that his memory was in 
juestion and he could not recall, and I think the same would be true for any 
if us. The general was not quite sure of the exact details and for that reason 
he motion was made to produce these minutes, provided there are no reasons, 
ither legal or confidential, not to produce them. Mr. Dinsdale’s last question, 
n effect, was to ask the general if he could recall a certain instance; if he does 
le should say so and, if he does not recall, he can say so, and then these 
20647—33 
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minutes you have asked to be produced might answer the question. If th 
minutes cannot be produced, then on a future visit of the general here m 1 
questions along these lines could be put. pk 
Mr. DINSDALE: My question was simply this: in addition to the origina 
statement was there a further question asked by Mr. Fulton as the chair 
of the negotiating team in these words: “would you then oppose the treaty’ 
You do not recall that' question ever being asked? 
Mr. McNaucuton: I do not know what you are driving at. 
Mr. DINSDALE: There were two bemtiens asked, the first being: ‘“woulé 
you support the treaty?” and you said ‘ . Then it was asked in a differen 
form: “‘would you then oppose the en 4 
Mr. McNavucutTon: I can say to you, Mr. Dinsdale, with the utmost frank 
ness, I have no recollection of any double questioning of which you speak. Aft el 
I told him I would not recommend it—and that was a matter before the com- 
mittee at that time—in answer to the question: “do you join in a reeommenda- 
tion to the cabinet?’ I might have said: ‘No’. In respect of the further analysis 
of it I was so upset that I really do not know what happened. 
Mr. Davis: Then the statement made by Mr. Fulton in his letter to the 
Engineering and Contract Record dated September, 1962 in this connection is 
false. Is that correct? 
Mr. McNaAuGHTON: Well now, Mr. Davis, I think that is unfair to Mr. Ful il 
ton. There was a disagreement and what Happened is in the record. He may 
have misinterpreted some of the views I expressed. I do not mind telling 
that later on I made it very clear to him I would oppose the treaty with ever, ry 
adequate means available to me under the circumstances. 
Mr. DINSDALE: This is true but the point is that at this critical moment of 
decision— Re 
Mr. McNaucHTon: Oh, Mr. Dinsdale! 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dinsdale, I am afraid we will have to await t 
result of these minutes before you put further questions. A: 
The meeting will adjourn until 3.30 this afternoon, when Mr. Sexton will 
be with us. 4 


THURSDAY, April 23, 1964. 
AFTERNOON SITTING 


The CHairMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 4 
We will continue this afternoon with our examination of Mr. J. K. Sext Or 
assisted by Mr. M. Wilschut. a 
The list of names of questioners I have is: Mr. Davis, Mr. Cameron, Mi 
Byrne, Mr. Pugh and Mr. Gelber. Is there any reason why I should not con 
tinue to follow that list? a 
All right you are first Mr. Davis. 
Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Mr. Sexton two very genera 
questions and then several specific questions. ; 
Mr. Sexton, you have studied the treaty plan and have seen various en 
gineering studies that have been completed to date. Is it your impression tha 
the treaty plan and the treaty project, more particularly are sound {roa d 
physical and engineering point of view? 
Mr. Sexton: That is my impression, Mr. Davis. 


Mr. Davis: You have also studied several alternatives, more specificall 
the alternative which approximates sequence IXa. Do you regard the treat} 
plan as the most economic of the several alternatives which you have studied 


ae 


A 
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Mr. Sexton: We do. 
i} 
Mr. CHATTERTON: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a supplementary question? 


_ Mr. Sexton: Yes, we made a study of the High Arrow dam when we were 
eg the Columbia river in general in 1957. We were satisfied it was 
sible. 
_ Mr. Davis: I should like then to continue more particularly in respect of 
t ne High Arrow project. I should like to ask a question first in respect of its 
unction. 
a On page 30 of your brief you make reference to High Arrow and in the 
first complete paragraph toward the end you state: 


im It is clearly demonstrated, however, that this reservoir will make it 
possible to operate the Mica creek storage to meet Canadian load re- 
quirements, and at the same time maintain discharges from Arrow lakes 
for optimum operation within the United States, and that the capacity 
proposed to be impounded is necessary. 


' Ihave the impression, and perhaps you will correct me if it is wrong, that 
the volume of water passing out of the Arrow lakes is made up partly of water 
which passes the Mica creek site and partly of water which enters the Co- 
umbia after the Mica creek site. I also have the impression that about as much 
‘water enters the Columbia after the Mica creek site as that which flows into 
Mica creek reservoir. Is this approximately correct, or would you describe 


Mr. Sexton: There is less water entering below the Mica creek site. To 


fhe 30 year annual average out of Arrow lakes is 38,949 cubic feet per second, 
‘whereas the 30 year annual average streamflow at Mica creek is 20,135 cfs. 

' Mr. Davis: So that it is possible to regulate and utilize something of the 
der of 20,900 cubic feet per second at the Mica creek site? 

Mr. Sexton: The inflow is 20,135 cfs. 

Mr. Davis: The difference must obviously arise as a result of the creeks and 
eams entering below the Mica creek site? 

Mr. SEXTON: Yes. 

_ Mr. Davis: The difference is of the order of 18,000 cfs, arising below the 
lica site? 

| Mr. Sexton: Yes. 

Mr. Davis: This is not controlled by Mica? 

Mr. Sexton: That is right. 

i Mr. Davis: I gather the function of the Downie creek and Revelstoke 
canyon sites will not be regulatory? 

a Mr. Sexton: No, they are primarily power producers. 

Mr. Davis: If there were no Arrow lakes dam, or no facilities of the 
ture of the Arrow lakes dam in that area, then approximately half of the 
w of Mica creek would remain unregulated? 

_ Mr. Sexton: That is correct. 
Mr. Davis: One of the principal functions of the Arrow lakes storage is to 
ook after something less, but only to a minor extent, than half the flow at 


give you a specific answer, Mr. Davis, I would have to refer to our tabulations. 
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know a good deal about the cipuacion Tere has oe come question abolll 
security in regard to a dam at this location. i 

Mr. SEXTON: Foundation conditions at the outlet of the Arrow lakes 3 
unusual as are the foundation conditions in much of the Columbia below, in 
that during preglacial time the river bed was eroded to a great depth, almos 
down to present day sea level and then it was back filled with gravel and othe 
assorted materials. I believe at Arrow lakes there is a depth of something like 
1,200 feet of unconsolidated material under part of the river. This, however, doe 
not present an insuperable problem by any means. Many of today’s larger dam 
are constructed on unconsolidated material. I suppose the most outstandin 
example at the present time is the high Aswan dam which would be on a sa 
foundation. E 

Mr. Davis: The primary function of the Mica creek site in the future is a 
on site production, as I understand it. Does the distance of the reservoir 
Arrow lakes ensure that there will be a substantial and continuing on site 
capacity at the Mica creek site? 

Mr. SExTon: Yes. 

Mr. Davis: Would you describe the way in which the Arrow lakes oa 
ensures maximum on site production at the Mica creek site? ‘, 

Mr. SExToN: Yes, Mr. Davis. As I mentioned in our*presentation there is b: 
conflict in the way Canada will wish to discharge its water from the Mica creek 
site as compared with the way the United States authorities will wish to receive 
it downstream. The United States authorities may wish to receive most of the 
Mica creek water early in the winter season, whereas we will wish to distribute 
the storages more or less uniformally over the winter. We have checked this 
situation carefully. We have checked it not only for a normal year or a year 
that one would expect to occur 13 or 14 times out of 15, but we have also 
checked it for the unusual years. In the normal years we find that Arrow a i 
is adequate to re-regulate the discharge of Mica creek to permit the water t 
flow over the boundary as required, or as we expect it will be required by He 
United States authorities. In the critical years, as I explained, there will be an 
occasional month of deficit flow and an occasional month of excess flow. Thes@ 
deficits and excesses, however, are all of a minor character. We find they can be 
made up from Libby and the resultant loss of generation in the United States v we 
find is of the order of one to two megawatts continuously. i 

Mr. Davis: Yes. Will Arrow lakes then serve the function of safeguarding the 
Mica creek project as an on site producer? How frequent would these critical 
years occur? How often would on site production at the Mica creek project have’ 
to be modified in the interests of fulfilling commitments of storage to the United 
States? 

Mr. Sexton: We have assumed that we would not modify the on site prom 
duction at Mica creek and that we can come so close to re- regulating it at Arrow 
lakes that it would pay to assume whatever losses occur in the United Statess 
This situation during the 30 year period of record occurs twice. 

Mr. Davis: So on the basis of record it would occur once every 15 years 
and there might be some diminution of on site potential at Mica creek? 

Mr. Sexton: There might be a very small diminution, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. PucH: I believe in your evidence yesterday you said the penalty to 
Canada would have only occurred once or twice and it would be hardly worthy 
of note; is that right? BY 
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Ue Mr. SExTon: That is correct, Mr. Pugh. One to two megawatts amounts to 
about one quarter of one per cent and is getting beyond the accuracy of the 
computations we have been making. : 

F Mr. Davis: Would this same conclusion apply at Downie creek and Revel- 
stoke canyon? 

fe Mr. Sexton: Yes. 

Mr. Davis: They similarly are protected by the existence of the Arrow lakes 
reservoir? 

| Mr. Sexton: That is right. We consider Downie creek and Revelstoke 
anyon merely as an extension one might say of the Mica creek operation. 

Med Mr. Davis: Yes. There has been considerable concern about what might be 
termed aesthetic and other values in the areas to be flooded either at Arrow 
i> in the case of the treaty project, or in the mountain trench in respect of 
sequence IXa. Would you describe in terms of seasonal characteristics the 
flooding that might occur? When is the High Arrow filled? During what period 
| is it held at maximum elevation? When is it drawn down? What might the size 
of the area of high Arrow lakes be that is exposed to view? When might the 
lakes be filled and appear, let us assume, at their best? Can you tell us how that 
‘would occur seasonally? 

1 Mr. Sexton: Probably the best reference I can give you, Mr. Davis, is our 
lappendix XII which shows the situation graphically. 

ime Mr. Davis: Yes. 


i Mr. SEXTon: You will see the chart in the middle of the sheet. This is the 
typical year, which we expect would be the normal occurrence. You will notice 
that the Arrow lakes are full at the beginning of July, remain full until the 
end of August, and then the drawdown starts. The dam is half emptied by 
about the end of the year, it is completely emptied by about the end of Feb- 
ruary, and then it remains down until May 1 when the treaty requires flood 
control storage to be available. On this chart we have been careful to keep it 
empty until May 1. 

Mr. Davis: Thinking in terms of the diversion of the upper Kootenay into 
ithe upper Columbia at Canal Flats, I think you said it was very economical, or, 
lin other words relatively cheap. 

| Mr. SExTon: Simple and economical. 

ha: Mr. Davis: I understand you have looked at the treaty. Do you believe 
that this diversion is not only economically feasible but can be carried out as 
required under the treaty? 

| _ Mr. Sexton: I see no reason why it should not. As a matter of fact, in 
ithe program that we devised for following the treaty storages we included 
the Canal Flats diversion at the end of 20 years. 

| Mr. Davis: To what extent does it divert the upper Kootenay at that point? 
Does it divert most of the flow of the upper Kootenay at that point? 


| Mr. Sexton: There again I would have to check our streamflow records. 


My impression is that it diverts the greater part because that is the part draining 


be = 


the upper snowfields, but I am afraid we do not appear to have that information 
i Mr. Davis: My impression is that it amounts to about 20 per cent of the 
flow at the boundary, so it must amount to a substantial proportion of the 
ereek, Downie creek and Revelstoke canyon assuming they were all built 
at that time? 


readily at hand. 
flow at Canal Flats. Would this diversion increase the power output of Mica 
Mr. Sexton: It would. 
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Mr. Davis: I would like to refer to the Libby project. On page 21 yc 
refer to the minimum benefits. At the bottom of page 21 in the last sentence, yor 
state: q 

Hence it is possible by reference to the results of these studies e 
evaluate the minimum benefits which would accrue to Canada from the 
operation of the Libby reservoir. q 


Are these benefits in your view sufficient for the utility in that area te 


invest in plants which are capable of producing at least that amount of 
energy? ; 


Mr. SEXTON: They are indeed because, as our computations show, thai 
increment of power can be obtained at a cost of about 1.9 mills per kilowatt hour 
which is indeed economical. 


Mr. Davis: Is this amount of power there regardless of any subsequent 
power interchange agreement with the United States or with British Columbie 
Hydro? q 

Mr. SEXTON: Let me be clear on the word “subsequent”. In part it depends 
on the interchange which is now coming into effect with the completion of the 
project. 

Mr. Davis: So it is partly dependent on an interchange which is now 
envisaged in the sense of an investment now being made, but not on some 
further and perhaps more comprehensive interchange? 

Mr. SExToN: Not with the United States. 

Mr. PucH: Might I interrupt? Does 1.9 include Duncan? 4 

Mr. SEXTON: The 1.9 referred to the Libby benefits alone, Mr. Pugh. yg 

Mr. Puecu: Not including Duncan lake? 


Mr. SEXTON: No. This was a computation we made confined to the Li 
benefits. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: That is $208,000, not the $59,000? 
Mr. SEXTON: That is right. 


Mr. Davis: Yesterday I was asking for one or two totals and my main 
purpose was to compare the total capital investment in Canada. I would like e 
comparison of the capital costs of the treaty plan on the one hand and the 
alternative plan on the other. Are they comparable? 


Mr. SEXTON: They are very close. I should explain that the figures we 
give you may not be strictly comparable to those given by other witne es 
because our alternative plan is the one we have devised and which we believe 
most economically fits the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor alternative. 

Mr. Davis: I understand it leaves out Duncan lake? 


Mr. SEXTON: Yes. The total investment of the plan we have under the 
treaty is $122,800,000. The total under the alternative is $157,200,000. 


Mr. Davis: I have two other questions, one is general. It relates to 
production of what is known in the industry as peaking power. A num 
of people have claimed that the United States is going to pick up incidenta 
as a result of this treaty arrangement, an opportunity to produce pe 
power in the United States. These benefits are not divided under the tre 
and half of them are not returned to Canada. I merely wanted to expl 
the physical arrangements. Is it possible, by manipulating the Canadian stor 
ages, to make peaking power in the United States, or are the distances toc 
great between the storages and the generating plants in the United State: 

Mr. SEXTON: The downstream benefits are divided into two parts: Capacity 


benefits which are peaking benefits, and energy benefits. Those, I believe 
have been evaluated in terms of sale. 3 
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Mr. Davis: Some people have described those capacity and energy bene- 


-as firm power, using the words rather loosely. They have implied that 
ere are other values available downstr 


of any such benefits? I am not suggesting that they exist but I am wondering 
whether you can conceive of them? 
_ Mr. Sexton: My partner here has given me a note which I will read 
you. Mr. Davis refers to the daily flow pattern moved out by Grand Coulee. 
ould I ask you to enlarge upon that question, Mr. Davis? 
j Mr. Davis: It has been implied that reservoirs such as Libby, for example, 
ean be used on call from the United States to meet relatively short term 
requirements in the United States and hence would be operated in a quite 
ratic fashion in order to meet demands, such as those of Portland and 
aitle. Is this conceivable? | 
Mr. SExTon: No. The Canadian storages at that distance from the plants 
d of this magnitude, separated as they are from the downstream plants by 
e big Grand Coulee reservoir, do not have to be subject to erratic calls. 
ey are subject to planned, seasonal drawdown. That is the way the Cana- 
d an storages will be operated. The very fact that right at the head of the 
main stem in the United States is the big Grand Coulee reservoir obviates 
le need for any erratic call on Canadian storages. 
_ Mr. Ryan: I have a supplementary question. Would not the Pend d’Oreille 
river in any event serve that purpose better? 
_ Mr. Sexton: They do not even need the Pend d’Oreille because they 
an take the top off their own Grand Coulee reservoir, but indeed the Pend 
POreille storages are under more direct control. 


Mr. Davis: Grand Coulee can be used for re-regulation in a somewhat 
milar fashion to High Arrow so as to meet the day to day or even hour 
by hour needs of the United States. 
Mr. Sexton: As a matter of fact, you do not even need to use Grand 
ulee for day to day requirements. Most of the United States plants have 
jadequate tonnage of that type. 
| Mr. Davis: You do not agree with the claim that Canada is going to 
rform a so-called peaking function under the treaty? 
' Mr. Sexton: No. It is not practical and it is not to be expected that these 
storages up in Canada will be called upon to serve daily or even weekly 
nections in the United States. 
Mr. PuGuH: Is an interchange not the most effective way to do that? 
Mr. Sexton: Interchange is a very desirable factor. 
Mr. Davis: But interchange is not necessary under the treaty arrangements. 
' Mr. Sexton: No, and it is not needed in order that the United States plants 
erve their peaking requirements. As a matter of fact, the United States 
gram of development calls for a great increase in the installations of their 
wn plants and this will proceed regardless of whether or not the treaty goes 
ead. All the treaty does, as near as I can understand it, is to advance the 
ee or dates of some of these installations in the United States. However, 
y will use their plants for peaking in this way regardless of whether the 
nadian storages become available. 
Mr. Davis: You have looked at some of these alternative plans in the 
ited States; would you say that the time is now ripe for reaching an agree- 
nt with the United States on these storage arrangements, or could we gain 
ny way by postponing such an agreement? How is the timing of these 
ges done in relation to conceivable plans in the United States for thermal 
Ss and otherwise? 
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Mr. SExToN: It is very desirable to proceed with this agreement with the 
United States. One has only to examine the nature of the downstream benefi 
which begin to decline as the United States system grows and they begin to 
introduce more thermal power, to realize that this asset which we have will 
decline in value in the United States with the passage of time. 3 

Mr. Davis: Thank you very much, Mr. Sexton. o: 

The CHAIRMAN: I'thank members for not loading this discussion wit \ 
supplementaries. We are making good progress. y 

Mr. CamMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Sexton, you told u fe 
when you began your presentation yesterday that your company had been ——- 
to make a financial comparison between the two systems. é 

Mr. Sexton: I think I used the words “compare the two alternatives as 
business propositions”’. } 

The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, Mr. Cameron. May I interrupt? I have had 
complaints from members who are sitting in the third row and from some of 
the secretarial staff that they can hear speakers from the table but they 
cannot hear members themselves. I wonder if all members would be kind 
enough to speak a good deal more loudly than they have. B 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I will, Mr. Chairman. : 
I am wondering, Mr. Sexton, if your company was asked to undertake a_ 
complete survey of the two projects, taking into account the national interest 
and the changing values between power as such and water as such, that is the 
possibility that in the future water, as a means of producing power, may be 
more valuable than it is today? 4 

Mr. SEXTON: No, we were not requested to do that. q 

Mr. CamMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You told us that your 
company investigated the High Arrow proposition in 1957. Who were your 
clients then, Mr. Sexton? 

Mr. SExTon: The Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): As a result of your 
investigation were you able to recommend the utilization of the site at that 
time? 
Mr. SEXTON: We did. I have forgotten whether our report was in the form 
of a recommendation or whether it was in the form of placing informa 
before the government. I would have to check on the exact wording, b 4 
most certainly we had no reservations on the use of the site. 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Can the High Arrow 
dam be used efficiently for power production? ; 
Mr. Sexton: No, the High Arrow dam is not a project for at site power 
development. 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Could it effect power 
production further down, could it add to the capability of producing power at 
any point? 
Mr. Sexton: Yes, indeed. 
Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): At Murphy creek? ~ 
Mr. Sexton: At Murphy creek and all the way down the main stem y 
the Columbia. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am speaking of Canada. 


How much would it contribute in Canada to the increase of power production? | 

Mr. SExton: From Murphy creek? I would have to check the value we- 
assigned to Murphy creek in the two alternatives. My partner tells me we 
did not evaluate the benefits. We accepted the data as given in the IC. RE 
report and assigned the same value to Murphy in each case. 
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lake reservoir. lam a 


t on this but I am wondering how the 
|Libby dam affects the Duncan lake reservoir? 


Mr. Sexton: It does not. 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): So the Duncan reservoir 
as nothing to do with the benefits accruing to Canada from the Libby dam? 
_ Mr. Sexton: We placed this in here because we were treating the west 
‘Kootenay plants as a unit. 

_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-Th 
to you. It reads as follows: 


Hence it is possible by reference to the results of these studies to 
evaluate the minimum benefits which will accrue to Canada from the 
operation of the Libby dam. It can thus be shown that the Duncan lake 
reservoir will add 59,000 average kilowatts of firm power to the 


generation of the west Kootenay plants if the fourth unit is added to 
the Brilliant plant. 


Ht 


e Islands): Very well I will read it 


I suggest that the implication of that sentence is that Duncan lake is one 
lof the benefits accruing to Canada from the Libby dam. 

| Mr. Sexton: Let me assure you that this is a case of misplaced context. 
Thad no intention to imply that Libby was dependant on the use of Duncan. 

Yy Mr. CamERon (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It reads that way, and it 
puzzled me. 


i Mr. Sexton: I am sorry. It is a good point, and I am glad you brought it 
out. 

_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): All right. Duncan was 
included in the ultimate plan anyway. 


Mr. Sexton: No. 


iQ Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You have it marked 
Mere on the alternative development plan, although you have not put the name 
D nean lake on this side, and there is a certain discrepancy in the scale, 
upparently, because they do not look quite the same. 


Mr. SEXTON: What appendix is that? 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Appendix I. 


_ Mr. Sexton: That should not have been shown there. As a matter of fact 
ere is another one also which should not have been shown there, and that 
the Arrow lakes. That should not have been shown on the alternative plan. 
/ rr. Wilschut tells me that these were placed there in dotted lines merely to 
facilitate comparison, but I am inclined to think that they could have been 
aitted because obviously they have caused some confusion. 


» Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Dunean lake reservoir 
‘hot included in the alternative plan. 


Mr. SExtTon: As we have drawn it up, no. | 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): As the plan itself is 
rawn up, or sequence [Xa? 


Mr. SEXTON: We had never been able to find out what the alternative 
Wan was until it was described here as sequence IXa. The alternative plan as 
iven to us was a plan of development based on the Dorr, Bull river, Luxor 
lternative. So we devised what we found to be the most economical sequence, 


i 
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and it just happened that the Duncan lake did not fit into that economy, int 
the most economic sequence, and we can show an alternative plan to bette 
advantage by omitting it. bi 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Thank you. That is al 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. Byrne: I think Mr. Davis, an expert in these matters, has alrea 
asked most of the questions I had in mind. However there are a couple of points 
I would like to clear up. I was not present at the opening address by Mr. Sex- 
ton, so I am not sure just when Montreal Engineering was commissioned 0 
undertake this study. Was it after the protocol had been signed? 4 


Mr. SEXTON: Oh, yes. 
Mr. Byrne: I am not suggesting that Montreal Engineering would under 
take this matter on a biased basis at all, but is there any possibility that the 
public would look upon it as a commission that would be set up in order 1 
bolster the government’s position on this question? I am not suggesting the 
that is so, but does it not naturally follow? a 
Mr. Sexton: I would like to believe that our reputation is such that we are 
not bothered by such a suggestion. i 
Mr. Byrne: That is it exactly. 
Mr. GELBER: How could Montreal Engineering have examined a specifi 
scheme unless the specific scheme had been put down and the protocol com 
plete? r 
Mr. Sexton: That of course was the position presented to us. ii 
Mr. ByrnNE: I am not suggesting that was so, but I think the question 
probably will arise in the discussion, and I thought I would like to have ¢@ 
statement from you in that respect. q 
Mr. SEXTON: We are rather proud of our reputation in this situation. We 
have been working for both the British Columbia authorities and the fede 
authorities. We have worked for the federal authorities since 1957 and for 
British Columbia people since the latter part of 1960, and we like to thiml 


that we have retained the complete confidence of both. a 
Mr. Byrne: I do not have any suggestion that would be contrary to the 


‘ 
cy 


fact. . 
Mr. Davis: Would it not be correct to say that many other contractors 
agencies have also worked on this? a 


Mr. SEXTON: Very many. i 


Mr. ByrRNE: The question of the safety of the Arrow lakes site has 


been foremost in the discussions of those who oppose the plan, and you h 
said of course that it is not an unusual type of construction. Could you tell 
committee what special techniques are adopted in respect of this type @ 
structure which would assure safety? a 


Mr. SExTON: It should not be said that it is not unusual. It is a specia 
case at Arrow because the scheme that we had in 1957 called for const 
tion of a dam across the river without “unwatering” it, and it called 
the deposition of the various components of rock, and for an earth filled | 
under the water. Part of the dam of course would be of rock. There is a s 
of rock on the north shore on which the fundamental control structures 
concrete control structures would rest. The remainder of the dam, the sout 
part, will be of rock, or a combined rock and earth filled dam. I would 
that while it is unusual, it has been done before. As a matter of fact as 
type of dam was built at The Dalles downstream in the United States, an 
fact that it rests on 1,200 feet of unconsolidated material need caus 
concern. Properly designed dams do not have to rest upon rock. As ar 
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fact probably the largest concrete power installation, or the largest power 
tallation involving a concrete dam rests entirely on sand, and I refer to the 
ga dam in Russia. I have every confidence that this structure will be car- 
d out properly. 
yy In the first place, the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority with 
hich I am intimately acquainted is a highly reputable organization. I am 
so closely acquainted with the personnel of the licensing body in British 
Be x and I know that they do examine all such projects carefully. I have 
had to submit projects before them. Moreover, I am personally acquainted 
with some of the leading engineers and consultants who are designing this 
dar, and I have every confidence that they are first class men. I have no 
doubt about the structure at all. 
_ Mr. ByrRNE: You seem to have some knowledge of the Aswan dam in 
Egypt. Is this gained from personal knowledge? 

d Mr. SExTON: It is gained from technical publications. 
ie Mr. BYRNE: You say from technical publications. Is it a concrete dam? 
Mr. Sexton: No, it is an earth dam. 
| Mr. ByrRNE: Have you any information as to the comparison between the 
flood plan on the Columbia and the Aswan in the event of the dam bursting 
and causing dislocation with possible loss of life? 
a Mr. SExTon: I really do not; and of course the thought of a dam bursting 
is one that we simply do not entertain. 
Mr. Byrne: You mean it does not enter into your thinking at all? 
Mr. Sexton: So far as the Arrow lakes system is concerned, no. 
_ Mr. Byrne: But apparently it does enter the minds of others who appear 
to be highly qualified. I mean other witnesses that we have had. 
i Mr. Sexton: No; I am satisfied that this is a responsible and reputable 
undertaking. 

_ Mr. Byrne: I think that people are certainly concerned about this, because 
1ere has been some considerable publicity. 
a Could you tell me, Mr. Sexton, in what measure the diversion at Canal 
‘lats would affect the efficiency and economics of the Libby dam in the 
vent we carried out this diversion in 20 years? 
. Mr. SExTOoN: Well, it would remove about 2,100 continuous cubic feet 
per second from the Libby supply. I think we can compute what that will 


Mr. Byrne: Is there no probability that there will be spill from time to 
e, or do we expect to fill the reservoir each year without having any 
urplus water? 

Mr. Sexton: I could not answer that without actually checking the 
Computer sheets for the Libby operation. Perhaps I can get that information 


m Canal Flats. 

Mr. Byrne: In that event it is conceivable, then, that there would be no 
real loss of power on the lower Kootenay as a result of the diversion at a 
ater date, if the Canal plant is proceeded with, and the other installation 
Brilliant. In the event of diversion in 20 years time these plants would not 
materially affected. 


i i I give my 
Mr. Sexton: Yes. I would like to check the figure again before 
al answer. I have to retract all of that. I misinterpreted what Mr. Wilschut 
a 
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was giving me. We do not know what the spill at Libby is. We would have 
to get the computer sheets to show what the spill would be. 

Mr. ByRNE: It is assumed there is considerable spill, I suppose. Is it not 
true that in perpetuity we would have reclaimed land in Canada if we are 
diverting 14 million, and the total storage is 54 million. If we are going to 
divert 14 million, we would reclaim a certain portion of that. 


Mr. SExTON: I do' not think so. The Libby reservoir would continue to 
function to its full designed supply level; it would not be lowered. 


Mr. ByrNE: Then, this diversion is not going to upset any of the economies 
of Libby or of the lower Kootenay. 


Mr. SEXTON: As I mentioned, in having to retract my first statement, we 
would have to check on what water is actually wasted at Libby before I can 
say there would be no losses as a result of that diversion of 2,100 cubic feet 
per second. Frankly, I am inclined to think there would be some loss. F 


Mr. ByrRNE: You have covered the question of firming up 210 megawatts 
on the lower Kootenay as a result of Libby construction. I wonder if you would 
enlarge on that in the light of the fact that General McNaughton has said we 
could discount almost entirely the increase in power production on the lower 
Kootenay. 


Mr. Sexton: I cannot agree with that statement. As I described yesterday, 
we have taken the actual operation of the Libby reservoir as the United States 
authorities conceive it, and have computed the effect of that water going through 
the west Kootenay plants, and actually arrived at 208,000 megawatts of con- 
tinuous energy as the increase in output from those plants, provided that the 
Canal plant is added, and that units are added at Brilliant downstream, to 
utilize the added water. 


Mr. ByrnE: Are you familiar with the operation of the Pend Oreille storage 
at this time? 


Mr. SEXTON: Generally. 


Mr. ByRNE: Do you feel there is any comparison between the present 
operations of the flowage from Pend Oreille system with the flowage that wil 
be anticipated following the construction of the Libby dam. 

Mr. SExtTon: The comparison, primarily, is geographic in that the gen : 
graphical situations are similar. 

Mr. Byrne: I mean in respect of the control of the flowage by the United 
States entity. a 


Mr. SEXTON: There is much better control—let us put it another way. 
There is much less tendency for the United States to fluctuate their flow from 
the Libby—that is not put very well either. ‘@ 

Mr. ByRNE: Perhaps my question was not put very well, but I think you 
know what I am driving at. 


Mr. SEXTON: There are several factors one is that there is this big 
Kootenay lake between Libby and the west Kootenay plants through which 
the Libby water will be used, and the Kootenay lake is under our control. 
That is one factor in our favour when comparing with the Pend Oreille, because 
on the Pend Oreille we have no regulating body of water between ne Waneta 
plant and the United States storages. 


Mr. Byrne: And little generating facility either in the Pend Oreille. Is i 
not actually dumped very often without producing power? 


Mr. SExTOoN: I am not familiar with that. I believe they dump their 
storage primarily for the benefit of the main stream plants; so, what you are 
saying substantially is correct. The second factor is favour of improved opera- 
tion at the west Kootenay plants is that the Americans control much less of 
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the outfiow used by the west Kootenay plants than they do in the case of the 
| Waneta plant. I believe the United States controls 93 per cent of the water 
|coming into Waneta; they control some 50 per cent of the water coming towards 
the west Kootenay, so that is a second factor which reduces the possibility of 
conflict between Libby and west Kootenay. The third factor is, there are 
| limitations on what the United States authorities can cause in the way of eleva- 
tion fluctuation on the Kootenay lake, limitations which have been established 
‘by the joint commission. 

; In view of those considerations, we feel the situation at the west Kootenay 
|plants will be vastly superior to that at Waneta. 


Mr. Byrne: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pugh. 


k Mr. PuGH: With reference to the control of the flow at Libby itself as it 
‘affects the west Kootenay plants on the Columbia river, would a normal run 
Jover Libby in each year fit into the Canadian picture? We talk as though 
the Americans might be using the water behind Libby to the detriment of 
|Canada. Would that be feasible or possible? 

2 Mr. SEXTON: Well, the studies that we made took the water as they say 
they plan to use it. 

| Mr. PucH: In other words, you have the dam at Libby and you have this 
‘water right back into the Canadian area of the reservoir, and the time of year 
they would want to use it would be the time of year we would want to use 
it for the west Kootenay power plants. 

| Mr. Sexton: Yes, indeed. They do not coincide identically but, roughly, 
\jthey do. 

| Mr. PucuH: It is not as though they might have some strange use for this 
water they dam up; they are going to use it part of the time because of no 
‘upstream storage. 

Mr. Sexton: Yes. Both the state of Washington and the province of 
British Columbia suffer from reduced stream flows in the winter time. 

' Mr. Pucu: At this time I would like to proceed to a principle that has 
been enunciated several times in respect of the highest elevation at which 
you can store water; it has been said that the higher you can store it the 
|better. Is that a correct statement in principle? 

| Mr. Sexton: Oh yes, because you have just that much more head through 
which to use that water downstream. 

( Mr. Pucu: I am trying to compare the Canada plan with the treaty plan. 
Would it not have been better somehow to work this out in order to get an 
lidea in respect of Dorr-Bull river-Luxor from an engineering point of view? 
Would that not have been a better plan upon which to work? 

a Mr. Sexton: I will go back to your first question first in order to amplify 
my answer. 

_ From the point of view of use of the water you have you like your storage 
as high as you can get it in the drainage basin. However, you must not take 
jit so high up you cannot fill it. There is a proper balance with regard to the 
‘location of storage. 

Now, to come to your question in respect of the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor 
alternative, the thing that stands out in the economic comparisons of the two 
programs is the extremely high capital cost of the Bull river-Luxor structures 
which will come to us early in the program. They result in more expensive 
power. It is not a case of having a bad program and a good program; you have 
two programs, the alternative program, as we call it, and the treaty program. 
'They both produce power at attractive rates. But, the rate of expenditures, 
a 


i ; 
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the amounts of these expenditures and the amounts of power you get from 
the two programs are such that the treaty program gives you the better deal 
It is a preferable program. h 

Mr. GELBER: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. 

Mr. Pucu: Now, Mr. Gelber, you hang on; the discussion will still be 
wide open when I am finished. This is not the answer I am seeking but 
it is an answer I like to hear. In other words, there is no question in your 
mind that the treaty is good for Canada. 

Mr. Sexton: The treaty has our unqualified recommendation as the 
preferable program. : 

Mr. PucH: As the preferable program? 

Mr. Sexton: The better program. 

Mr. GELBER: Mr. Chairman, I think it is very important that I put a 
supplementary question at this time. I think you must admit that I have the 
right to ask a supplementary question, and this privilege is not given to 1e 
through the courtesy of the hon. member. 

I understood from your first answer that you said the waters should 
be stored physically as high as possible. Is there not an economic criterion; 
is it not as high as possible physically, subject to an economic criterion that 
it be profitable. 


Mr. SExTON: As high as possible up in the watershed where you have 


water. q 


Mr. GELBER: And its use must be the most economical use? 

Mr. SEXTON: Oh yes. To go high up in the reservoir is very effective, 
but this is not the criterion if in so doing you encounter much more expensive : 
structures. 

Mr. GELBER: Then, there are two criteria? 


Mr. SEXTON: Very much so. Dollars are also involved in this situation. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Pugh. 


Mr. PuGH: I think Mr. Gelber asked the question I was going to put. 
Mr. TurRNER: Mr. Chairman, who is supplementary to whom? | 
Mr. PucH: In respect of future extensions I asked the general this” 
morning when this whole thing comes into being whether he figured 
had lost the rights to do something comparable to the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor 
deal at a later stage. He felt that we had. Would you care to voice an opinion 
on that? 


Mr SExtTonN: Well, I have mentioned before we do not pose as legal 1 
authorities on the interpretation of this. 


Mr. PuGH: You would suggest this is a legal opinion? 


Mr. SExToN: No. I just prefaced my remarks that way. Our understanding 
is that this right exists. We have the right in 20 years to divert Canada Flat 
and, in 60 years, we have the right to increase that diversion so that the 
flow across the border boundary does not drop below 2,500 cubic feet per 
second or the natural flow, and in 80 years to increase the diversion to the | 
ultimate amount whereby the flow across the boundary does not drop below 
1,000 cubic feet per second or the natural flow. There is no reason why wit 
the limitations of those requirements for transboundary flows we in due 
course could not put up the same structures on the Kootenay river. ; 


Mr. PucH: You have used the term “transboundary flow’’. 
Mr. SEXTON: Yes. 
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_ Mr. PucH: You have used that ex 


_ Mr. SExToN: We find it very difficult to understand any moral claim to the 
e of water. The treaty is perfectly clear on this matter; it states specifically 


lat you are allowed to divert. We cannot conceive of your not being able 
divert what the treaty says you can. 


_ Mr. PucH: Thank you very much. That is the information I was looking 
. In respect of the final phase diversion of the Mica at Canal Flats into the 
lumbia system, would that not affect Libby tremendously? In other words, 
u used the term of 2,500 cubic feet per second in respect of the amount of 
ter going down across the border to Libby. 

| Mr, Sexton: The first diversion of 14 million acre feet from Canal Flats 
n 20 years would decrease Libby’s water by 2,100 cubic feet per second. 

_ Mr. PucH: Would that make it critical? 


a Mr. SEXTON: I do not think so. Frankly, we had not considered that matter. 
h our opinion it is irrelevant. The Americans have agreed to it and that is 
Il there is to it. 

‘’ Mr. PuGH: I am only thinking that if that amount of flow in 20 years 
ime is not sufficient for Libby we might suffer along the west Kootenay dam 


reas. 


Mr, Sexton: Let me give you what that represents in percentage of 
by use. I give you these figures with a measure of reservation, Mr. Pugh, 
ce they are produced rapidly. Our computations show that the firm energy 
t of Libby and Kootenay falls combined is of the order of 250 average 
legawatts. The removal of 2,100 c.f.s. would drop that by 68 megawatts. In 
ther words, we are taking the reduced combined output at 25 per cent. 


_ Mr. PucH: In any event the United States authorities are quite happy 


_ Mr. Sexton: They appear to be happy. 


. Mr. PucH: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask some questions in respect 
a different subject. I refer to the statement that the thought of diverting 
Columbia river to the Saskatchewan river for economical generation of 
wer can be dismissed as a practically unrealistic concept, and I notice you 
the words “generation of power’. Have you made any examination 
atever of the water requirements in Saskatchewan, and I do not mean 
rofessional examination? 


_ Mr. Sexton: We have not made a study of the water requirements of 
atchewan to any greater extent than is indicated in our text. 

Mr. PucH: Does the $7 per acre foot figure you mentioned this morning 
> any bearing on this situation? 

Mr. Sexton: Mr. Pugh, I think there is confusion here. With your per- 
ssion I should like to help clear up this confusion. I think there is confusion 
ween annual costs and capital costs. The $7.50 per acre foot figure is an 
al cost, whereas the figures up in the hundreds of dollars in respect of 
ifornia are capital costs. 

Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a supplementary question. 
e you referring to the figures we were given by General McNaughton? 

Mr. SEXTON: Yes. 

Mr. Ryan: Those are the figures you are quarrelling with now? 


Mr. PuGu: I do not think there is any quarrel. 
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Mr. Sexton: I think there has been an inadvertent confusion betwee 
annual costs and capital costs. The annual costs which have been estimated 


prairies. I do not think these figures capitalize the loss of power in Canada 
however. 


Mr. BYRNE: In respect of how many years do these figures apply? 
Mr. SExTON: These figures represent capital costs. 


Mr. PuGcH: These costs represent capital outlays and would not then 
include any distribution? : 


Mr. Sexton: No. 


Mr. PucH: I am referring to distribution from the flow of water to the 
locals where the water is to be used. 


Mr. Sexton: These figures represent the capital cost to get the water 1p, 
turn it over and let it loose. ' 


Mr. PucH: From the point of view of irrigation, the whole thing would 
be completely impractical; is that right? You could not do anything economical} 
with water at that cost; is that right? 


of a purely irrigating purpose for consumptive use. One never can forec 
what the future will hold. 


You feel that the potential of the prairies by irrigation will not support the 
same water cost which may be economical for California? dl 


Mr. Sexton: No. You are dealing with two distinctly different parts of 
the world. In one case you have an expanding population and rapidly 
panding industry, and a climate that supports year round agriculture. T. 
situation is entirely different from the situation on the prairies. There i 
completely different situation there and we really should not be comparins 
them at all. 


Mr. Lesor: Mr. Chairman, I have a further supplementary question. D Ne 
the $7 figure you mentioned in connection with annual costs include the loss 
of power that would result by virtue of the diversion? 


Mr. Sexton: I rather doubt whether that figure includes that loss, bu . 
would have to check that before being sure. I do not have the tabulation before 
me in respect of that $7 figure. f 

I do have some figures in respect of annual costs taken from the same 
report which was referred to by an earlier witness. The cost of taking water 10 
the Athabaska river is calculated to be $7.30 per year and the average cost 
of taking the water to the Saskatchewan river is calculated at approximat 
$10 per year. I do not think these figures include any allowance for loss of 
downstream power in Canada. 


Mr. Lepore: That is my understanding. 
Mr. Sexton: I think you are correct. 


Mr. Byrne: I should like to ask a question for clarification. Mr. Sexton 
stated that the capital cost is from $260 per acre foot to $374 per acre foot 
Can you tell me the length of amortization? 


Mr. Sexton: I understand this is an annual cost based on a period of 5f 
years. I think the capital cost to which we have referred is the actual origina 
cost of getting an acre foot of water moved. 
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Mr. Byrne: That cost is related to the first acre foot but there must be 
some reduced figure. It must relate to a certain number of acre feet over a 
certain number of years in order to arrive ata capitalization figure. 

The CHAIRMAN: We must not lose you, Mr. Pugh. 
Mr. PuGH: You will not have a chance to do so, Mr. Chairman. 


_ Mr. Sexton: These figures are based on a per annum cost for the use of one 
acre foot of water. 


; Mr. Byrne: Do you say that the cost is in the neighbourhood of between 
$200 and $300? 

») Mr. Sexton: That is my interpretation. These figures refer to the cost 
per annum per acre foot. These are capital costs per acre foot moved per year. 
Mr. PuGuH: The figures relate to per acre feet moved per year? 

Mr. SEXTON: Yes. 

Mr. PucuH: The costs refer to the moving of water from what point to 
what point? 

| Mr. SEXTON: They refer to the transmission of water from the Columbia 
Yiver up the continental divide and turning it loose on the prairies. 


Mr. PuGH: Do these figures contemplate the use of the best crossing on 
the continental divide? 


( 


Mr. SExTON: I believe I gave you a range of figures. 

The lowest figure we have here is one from the Columbia into the Atha- 
baska. The highest one we have is from the Columbia into the South Saskatch- 
ewan. However, these figures should be treated with reservation because 
the quantity of the water is varying also. 


Mr. PucH: In the course of your studies, have you had occasion to make 


an investigation of prairie water tables? 

| Mr. Sexton: No. 

| Mr. Pucu: To your knowledge, are they lowering? 
’ Mr. Sexton: I do not know, Mr. Pugh. 


_ Mr. Pucu: In regard to the sources of water for the Bull-Columbia system, 
Pere is a story current that the ice-fields are receding. Is that so? If so, what 
effect would it have on the flow of the Columbia system? 


Mr. Sexton: In our experience not only within this part of the world but 
also in South America, we have found the ice-fields receding. One can get 
conflicting stories in technical publications. One can read, for example, that the 
ice is receding and one can also read another story, that we are entering into 
h cold age. In the one case where we take a hydroelectric plant right off the 
toe of a glacier—this plant was built in the early thirties—at the time it was 
ouilt the intake was right at the toe and now I would say that glacier is three 
ox four hundred feet away. 


Y Mr. PucH: They may have been using it for drinks! 
py In the projections for the future over and above the treaty requirements in 
the plan which you have put forward, what further development have you 


sxplored or do you foresee on the Columbia river in the way of power? 

ia Mr. Sexton: You mean beyond either of these programs? 

i Mr. PucH: Yes. May I put it this way to start it off: we have heard that 
he Columbia river treaty is really only the start of the Columbia system. 
is that so? 

: Mr. Sexton: The three storages are just the start. The three treaty storages 
ire just the beginning; and then you add your machines at Mica and you 
20647—43 
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add Downie creek, you add Revelstoke canyon and you add Murphy creek 
There are the additions which follow the treaty storages. 9 

Mr. PucH: Will there be more additions than those you have named j jus 

now? . “ 

Mr. Sexton: There might be the addition of power above Mica. We have ng 
studied that. In 1957 in our review of the entire river we had Calamity curve, 
which of course is now ‘drowned out with the higher Mica, and we also had the > 
Donald and we had the Nicholson site. There are locations up there that might 
be developed later on. They are relatively small compared with the develop: 
ments now under consideration, and I would say that they might find i 
difficult to compete with steam 20 or 30 years from now; we do not know. 
The technology in the production of power is changing rather rapidly. 7 

Mr. Pucu: So the treaty now uses up pretty well all the power facility 
on the Columbia and possibly, as far as control over the river is concerned, 
it is the most adequate that could be done? 

Mr. Sexton: I may be misunderstanding you, Mr. Pugh. The treaty det Is 
only with these three storages, which we are satisfied are good propositions. 
The subsequent developments are for Canada’s account, and that is whe € 
you add the power plant. a 

Mr. PucH: Have all these various projects been discussed with the Inter: 
national Joint Commission? a 

Mr. Sexton: I believe so. 

Mr. Brewin: May I ask a supplementary question? 

Mr. Sexton, does it follow from what you were saying that you would ag 
with General McNaughton that you should look at the whole sequence in or 
to determine as between two plans rather than taking 30 projects that are 
proceeded with first and compare them? That is what I understood Genera 
McNaughton to say. Do you agree with him? 

Mr. Sexton: I do not know with whom I am agreeing, Mr. Brewin, but that 
is the way we go about it. We compare the whole story. 4 , 

Mr. BREWIN: Does your report go into the whole sequence of just the 
treaty projects by themselves? d 

Mr. Sexton: We take the entire sequence and we extend it into Canada’s 
development of its power, both in the program which would logically follow 
the treaty storages and in a similar program which we feel would logical J 
follow the alternative, the Bull river-Luxor. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): May I ask a supe 
mentary question? 4 

Mr. Sexton, would you agree with General MecNaughton’s opinion thé 
rising land costs in Canada would make the Bull-Dorr-Luxor proposition v un- 
economic unless it is undertaken now? 4 

Mr. Sexton: No. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You would not agre 
with that? ag 

Mr. SEXTON: No. 4 

Mr. GreLBer: Mr. Sexton, with your experience of Latin America I shoul 
really ask you what you think of the Cruzeiro in respect of Canadian power. 

Mr. Sexton: I would not buy Cruzeiroes. ; 

Mr. GELBER: It seems to me there are two fundamental ideas at war he 3 


and I would like to put them to you. 
One idea seems to me to be the conception of the proponents of the tral 
that we have an asset here; that we must use the asset now; that we c 
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onserve the asset; and that to some extent it is a wasting asset unless we 
se it. The other view is that we have an asset; that we should use it and 
develop it for Canadian use; and that we can conserve the asset for future 
Canadian development. What is your reaction to that? 

4 Mr. SEXTON: I feel there are two aspects of power development on the 
olumbia. 

_ If we try to develop the Columbia independently on either plan, either 
he treaty plan or the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor plan, we will obtain power at 


it 
ownstream benefits with our storages we enhance the whole picture of 
‘Olumbia river development. So you have two phases of this. First, you have 
he creation of storage which creates certain values in the United States and 
or which you receive compensation, and then you follow with the development 
f the Canadian Columbia. This initial business transaction with the United 
States has enabled us or will enable us to develop the Columbia more cheaply 
than would otherwise be possible. 

By virtue of that fact, it is advisable not to delay because downstream 
benefits do decline in the United States. They have probably their maximum 
value now. 

Mr. GELBER: You feel to that extent this could be a wasting asset? 


Mr. SeExTonN: Downstream benefits definitely are wasting in the United 
tates. 
Mr. GELBER: I would like to ask you one more question. 
_ The other criticism is that Canadian planning should be on a Canadian 
asis and that the mistake of the planners of the treaty is that they are 
thinking in terms of the over-all planning of the basin. What is your view 
of that? 
_ Mr. Sexton: From the point of view of a power man, the more over-all 
he better, of course. Your optimum use or your optimum generation of power 
n the basin will come from the greater degree of collaboration with the 
nited States. 

I have not expressed that very well, but my meaning is that co-operative 
development of our resources is advantageous to both of us. 


Mr. GELBER: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Turner: In reply to Mr. Cameron on a supplementary question just a 
Moment ago Mr. Sexton said he did not agree with General McNaughton, 
who had suggested that while the treaty gives us a right to make maximum 
diversions at a later date, that was not possible because of increase of land 
values at that time. Mr. Sexton was asked by Mr. Cameron whether he 
greed with that and he said no. He was not given a chance to amplify his 


atement, and if he would like to do so I would like to give him that chance. 


Mr. SExToN: It is a sound principle in the management of a power utility 
at you do not spend money in advance of requirements. Money at compound 
nterest multiplies rather rapidly, particularly when you are dealing with 
per cent. I am afraid that any money you put out now as a hedge against 
ising land prices would increase much more rapidly at compound interest 
than would any land values. It is just a sound business principle, as you of 
course know, Mr. Turner, that you do not spend moneys in advance of 
a 
i Mr. TuRNER: On page 16 of General McNaughton’s brief the serious claim 
; made that officials of the water resources branch of the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources criticized the Montreal Engineering 
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Company for a portion of your 1961 report to the government. I would like to 
read what the general said: . 
I recall that Montreal Engineering Company reported to the govern- 

ment of Canada that this service was not necessary in any event. (Letter 

1 March, 1963, in reply to letter 20 February, 1963, from J. D. McLeod 

for T. M. Patterson criticizing the company for providing an opening 

for a critic by name McNaughton). 


Have you any comments to make on that statement? 


Mr. SExToN: We never felt we were being criticized and most certainils 
this client, the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, has 
given us every liberty to follow our own consciences in this work. As evidence 
of that, of course, is the fact that we developed a separate concept of how 
the power might be best transmitted from the west Kootenay region to Van-= 
couver district. It seemed to us at the time—we were thinking in terms of 
transmission at 345 kv.—that two lines would be needed in any event fron n 
Oliver to the coast with suitable sectionalizing and that we might postpone 
the need for the standby transmission in the United States. We so stated. That is 
a matter of judgment based on the assumptions we used. BY 

We consider the government is entirely within its rights to develop its 
own judgment. This was a diversion in judgment. i 


Mr. Turner: Before the external affairs committee of 1960 there was a 
statement by General McNaughton which appears on page 63 of the blue books kK. 
The general testified in March, 1960, before the external affairs committee ” 
this effect: m 


We must not build anything ahead of time; otherwise, with thesdl 
very large amounts of capital expenditure, the whole economics of the 
project would be destroyed. y 


Do you feel that the treaty meets this concern more adequately than. 
would the alternative plan proposed by General McNaughton? a 


Mr. Sexton: That is the basic reason why the cost of power comes out 
more cheaply in the treaty program. Major expenditures are postponed tog a 
greater extent in the treaty plan than in the alternative program. 


Mr. TURNER: The other day the general admitted his plan would cost 
more in the early years, but he said it would be of far greater value in later 
years, providing peaking power for a combined hydro-thermal system. What 
if any, advantage do you see in General McNaughton’s plan as far as peak 
is concerned? ; 

Mr. Sexton: I take it General McNaughton was referring to the use of 
the dam at Luxor, say for generation of peaking power. If in the long term 
future there should be a need for peaking power there, there is nothing 
to stop the authority of that time building just such a dam as that; but in 
the meantime it would be inadvisable to spend money for peaking power P 
in the east Kootenay. 

One of the cardinal principles of capacity for peaking is that one shoul Id 
get it near one’s load so that the transmission costs are cut down. The east 
Kootenay valley is about as far as one can get from the Vancouver lo 
and moreover, by the time the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority 
system develops to the point where it is out looking for peaking capacity, 
we may well have such changes in technology that it will be far chea 
to provide that by gas turbines in Vancouver. One should not be gambling 
on heavy investments at the present time in the face of such a situation. 

Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): May I ask a supple- 
mentary question? ¥ 


= 
w* 
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Mr. Sexton, you refer specifically to Vancouver load. I rather gathered 
rom the general’ 


re S evidence that he had in mind peaking power to be sold 
o the United States to be available for their requirements. 

‘ Mr. SEXTON: I see; I did not realize that. I would suspect that the situa- 
i0n would still hold. You are still quite a distance away from Spokane. 

_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): He did not mention 


spokane; he did not mention any specific place, but I would presume the 
ppokane area would be one. 


Mr. SEXTON: Yes, it is a general rule, Mr. Cameron, that where you 
dvance a hydro plant for peaking you install a great deal more capacity 
a it than you would normally install, and you prefer to have that near your 
pad for economic reasons. 

| Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): How much nearer is 
tevelstoke to the series of installations? 


Mr. SEXTON: It is not much nearer. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That is what I thought. 
‘here is not very much difference in that. Therefore, if it is valuable in one 
lace it would be almost equally valuable in the other? 

| Mr. Sexton: There is a small increment of difference. 


Mr. TuRNER: Now I turn back to the general principles. You do not feel, 
hen, that this country, Canada, should commit itself now to a higher cost 
Jan to obtain the problematical peaking in the distant future? Is that it? 


Mr. SEXTON: That is what I am saying, Mr. Turner. I suppose I should 
dd one qualifying word there. I do not think we are precluded from building 
ae same peaking facilities in either plant. 

Mr. Turner: No, but if you are basing yourself merely on future peaking 
ossibilities— 


br 


Mr. SEXTON: One would not spend money now. 
Mr. TURNER: No, because you do not know what the future competitive 
nergy sources might be. 
_ Mr. Sexton: That is so. 
_ Mr. PuGH: May I raise a point of order, Mr. Chairman? 

I gathered from the general’s testimony that they were putting this 
uxor dam and the Bull river dam in the peak. That might be one of the 
utfalls, but building the dam away up there was not just to provide peaking? 


2 


) Mr. Sexton: No. 

7 ‘Mr. Pucu: If I understood the question as put, it was to provide peaking 
ly, and your answer was on that point. 

Ne The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Just to clarify it, you said that in the general testi- 
lony; did you refer to Mr. Sexton or to Mr. McNaughton? 

ie Mir. PucH: No, the suggestion was made that General McNaughton was not 
ight in his engineering ideas, and that if you had these dams built at the head 
f the river the possible advantage was for peaking alone. 

be Mr. TurNER: My question was related to the general principle the general 
as advancing, that you ought to allow for the heavy cost now in order to 
rovide for prime peaking possibilities in the future, and my question was 
levant to the type of peaking and the problematic possibilities in the future, 
ad that it was not meant for competitive energy sources, and was an unwise 
ourse to follow. 

__ Mr. Pucu: I suppose the general will be back one of these days. 


_ Mr. Sexton: There was no misunderstanding. 
eg 
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Mr. Brewin: This is the Turner, not the McNaughton theory. ‘ 

Mr. Sexton: The alternative plan calls for the building of Luxor aS : 
straight plant to generate power. But I believe in the future it could be con 
verted into peaking. That was my understanding. 

Mr. TuRNER: General McNaughton, as I understood it, spoke of vestec 
rights being built up.in the United States for Canadian water. May I ask 
what would the difference be in the generating potential which the Unt 
States would install in their system under the McNaughton plan as opposed 
the treaty plan? 

Mr. Sexton: The difference would be entirely on the Kootenay river. A 
I mentioned earlier, my understanding is that the United States has its plans 
the extension of these generating facilities on the main stem of the Colu 
quite independent of what happens in Canada, and that they will make t 
installations regardless of which plan we proceed with in Canada. The o1 
change as far as the United States investment is concerned between the tw 
plans would be on the Kootenay river at Libby. j 

Mr. TuRNER: The only difference would be in these installations. Therefor 
they are vested rights on the Kootenay. Do you as an engineer think tha } 
conditions placed on Libby by the treaty give ample warning to the U 
States that Canada as an upstream country can exercise its aust of divers. 01 
regardless of vested rights? 

Mr. Sexton: Most certainly in my opinion the treaty states clearly t th a 
after 20 years we have the right to divert at Canal Flats, and after 60 years W 
have certain other rights. In my opinion it is clearly stated. ; 

Mr. Turner: If the only difference is the installation at Kootenay, wor 1k 
there not be so called vested rights under either plan? 


Mr. Sexton: The vested rights are the same on the main stem for cithe = 


plan. 
Mr. TuRNER: We are talking about vested rights, whether it be under th 
treaty or the McNaughton plan, and the same issue arises? 
Mr. Sexton: It is substantially the same. 
Mr. Brewin: Did you not make an exception in respect of Libby 
Kootenay? I understood the general to speak about vested rights which did ne 
flow from the installation at Libby. They would not be the same? 
Mr. Sexton: That is a difference. 


Mr. BREWIN: It is this $350,000,000 investment, as I recall it, that wov 
surely in itself cause rather substantial vested interests being built up, w 
it not? 

Mr. Byrne: They knew that when they signed the agreement. 


Mr. Sexton: You have mentioned the amount of the Libby project, a 
that is an indication by the United States that they have full knowledge of wha 
diversions they are subject to within 20 or 60 years. y 


Mr. BREWIN: Do you not see any point at all in General McNaughton’s sug 
gestion that even if you have a legal right to exercise something to the gr 
detriment of the other partner, you may show wisdom not to exercise it, an 
may in fact, despite your legal right, not wish to do so ina way which woul 
harm the interest of a good neighour? \ 

Mr. SEXTON: Well, it depends on what you mean by “great detrime! ia 
a partner”. I think we computed a few minutes ago here that Canada’s le 
right to divert at Canal Flats would reduce Libby flows by 25 per c 
Frankly, the United States in their financial planning for that project sho 
take that very definitely into account. So far as we are concerned in Ot 


a 
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J vice to them we can only suggest that they take these treaties at their 
tten word. If we cannot trust the contractual word of our partners, we can 

mly say we are wasting our time. 

a The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. Have you finished, Mr. Turner? 


Mr. TURNER: No. I wondered if Mr. Brewin would not like to cross- 
examine the witness at his own time. 

a Mr. Brewin: Oh, I am sorry. I did not have any special time of my own 
| that I knew of. I was just following up the main point. 

* The VICE-CHAIRMAN: When I mentioned this morning that the Chairman 
1 ia ight be using a different method of presiding than I did, I did not mean to 
| suggest that I was trying to be a judge or a Solomon. But I had mentioned 
the other day that it was my impression that we were getting a rather 
( substantial amount of supplementary questions which sometimes seemed to 


if anyone has a series of questions, would he be kind enough to give me his 

name and I will see that he is brought on ahead of others. 

'_ Mr. Brewin: I had forgotten that we were under a new regime. Under 

| the old regime we had rather extensive supplementaries. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: When we get into a long series of supplementaries 

sometime forgets where we started from. I shall put your name down, 

. Brewin. Now, Mr. Turner. 

Mr. TurNER: With your permission, and Mr. Brewin’s— 

Mr. ByrNE: These lawyers! 

Mr. TurNER: I would like to ask Mr. Sexton this question now. While 

' General McNaughton has admitted before this committee that his plan would 

be more expensive initially, he has suggested that his proposed storages are 

| the best ones in the long term interests of Canada. What are your views 

about this? 

_ Mr. SExToNn: Well, the subject of that program was what occupied us in 

mparing those two programs, and we made as objective a study of the 

Iternative program and of the treaty program as we could; and the very 

act that the alternative programs called for excessive expenditures towards 

beginning of the program resulted in our finding that the power was 

heaper in the treaty program. Hence we felt it to be the preferable one of 

| the two. 

Mr. Turner: Now, turning to page 20 of the general’s brief, he says in 

the second paragraph: 

4 ; In consequence it is very necessary that studies should be made 

available to establish what actually can be achieved for the United 

States load by High Arrow re-regulation of Mica when Mica is operated 

for the Canadian load. : 
It seems evident that these studies will show that this proposal is 

far short of requirements. 


nt 
it 


yy It would seem that your firm carried out these studies. I want to ask 
ou whether you find the treaty plan, to use the words of general McNaughton, 
to be “far short of requirements”? 
Mr. Sexton: No, I say no, we do not. 
- Mr. TurNnER: Do you think that the Canadian negotiators have adequately 
rrotected Canadian flexibility for at site generation? 

Mr. Sexton: We think so. 
a Mr. LEsor: Supplementary to that question: would it not then be largely 
because of the inflow below Mica, that this would be so? 


a 
SN 


Mi 


divert us completely from the person who was questioning the witness. Now, — 
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Mr. SExToN: That must be taken into account, and of course we would 
take it into account, Mr. Leboe. But the predominant factor was the use of 
these seven million acre feet at Arrow lakes for re-regulating. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: May I bring something to the attention of the 
committee. It is now 5.20 p.m., which leaves us approximately 40 minutes fo ‘ 
this subject. Of course, it is up to the committee to sit longer. Normally we 
would be sitting until six o’clock. I think it is the hope of the committee that 
we might finish with Mr. Sexton this afternoon, although if necessary we 
could ask him to return. On my list I have Mr. Turner who now has the 
floor, then Mr. Ryan, Mr. Herridge, and Mr. Brewin. Are there any other 
members of the committee who wish to ask questions at the moment? i 

Mr. BREWIN: You may cross off my name, unless Mr. Turner raises some _ 
other matters which require my attention. : 


Mr. TURNER: On a point of order, I judge whatever success I have had in ‘ 
questioning by Mr. Brewin’s reaction. * 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Since we have a limited length of time here, it would — 
be helpful if those who wish to ask questions could give the Chair a rough idea 
of how long they will be. We could then divide up the time. Are there any 
others who wish to ask questions of Mr. Sexton? ‘ 
Mr. TurRNER: I will yield to Mr. Ryan. ; 
Mr. Ryan: I will try to confine myself to about ten minutes. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge, can you give us an idea how long you — 
will be? ; 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Five minutes or a little better. 
Mr. BREWIN: I have waived my questions. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Go ahead, Mr. Ryan. 


Mr. Ryan: I would like to ask Mr. Sexton whether he would be qualified — 
in an engineering way to tell us what impervious fill means in the construction e 
of these dams. I asked Dr. Keenleyside and he referred me to an engineer, ' 
I may say he stated that fill was handy to all these dam sites, but that im-_ 
pervious fill was needed at the dam sites. 


Mr. SEXTON: Let me answer the question by explaining the construction of — 
an earth dam. An earth dam consists primarily of two parts, a pervious part, orm 
a part which is probably pervious, and a part which is impervious or relatively y: 
watertight. I say relatively watertight, because it is never droptight. The im- ‘ 
pervious part normally is placed in the centre or slightly overcentre and the : 
result is that the surface of the water in passing through the earth dam drops | 
very rapidly through the impervious part and any leakage which does emerge © 
through would flow away easily without erosion in the pervious part down- 
stream. I think that is about the best I can do in giving you a definition of — 
impervious. , 

Mr. Ryan: Could you describe the type of rock or other fill, such as clay? 


Mr. SEXTON: Clay is impervious and is an excellent impervious material. — 
In this country of ours we have glacial till which is an excellent mixture of — 
gravel and fine materials and clay and, of course, straight sands and gravels 
all are pervious materials. As a result we use clay or glacial tills in the central 4 
part and sands and gravels and coarse rock in the downstream side. 


Mr. Ryan: Thank you. Is it not true, with regard to operation of Canadian | 
storage for flood control under the treaty, that such operation will not reduce 
our downstream benefits as these are calculated five years in advance and are 
not subject to any change and, in any event, are now paid for under the sales _ 
agreement on a basis of calewlation assuming no conflict with flood control \ 
operation. 
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Mr. SEXTON: That is my understanding. 


; Mr. RYAN: Is it not true that any reduction in downstream power benefits 
caused by operation for flood control will be a reduction applicable in its 
‘entirety against the United States share of benefits? 

la Mr. SEXTON: That, of course, is one of the virtues of a sale payable in 
advance. 

Vs 

Mr. Ryan: On page 5 of General McNaughton’s brief he states the 
following: 

There is no specified restriction that when expected flows are small 
these evacuations are to be reduced. 


Do you agree with that statement? 


iy Mr. SeExTOoN: No; I am afraid I do not, because the treaty is rather 
specific on that point in specifying that a system of meteorological measure- 
‘ments will be introduced. It is described in Annex A in paragraph 2; that is, 
that the operation of the reservoirs for flood control each year will be based 
‘on the results of these hydro-meteorological measurements. That is the national 
and normal way in which flood control is laid out each year. I would know of 
no other way in which to control the operation of reservoirs for flood control. 

i Mr. Ryan: Do you see any serious area of conflict between the United 
‘States and Canadian authorities in the determination of this hydro-meteoro- 
logical system? Is it an area in which there might be conflict? 

-_ Mr. Sexton: No. This is a very straightforward matter including such 
things as snow surveys. Such surveys are being made now. Then there is 
the use of such surveys in conjunction with precipitation records and precipita- 
ion forecasts. This is not a subject. for dissension. 

Mr. Ryan: I take it then that it is a firm basis for determination. 


- Mr. Sexton: Yes. Now, judgment enters into the picture with relation to 
he extent of floods which will be caused by certain snow conditions and rain- 
all expectations, but I would expect such difference of opinion only would be 
in respect of detail. 

Mr. Ryan: On page 17 of the general’s brief, he says: ‘“‘A special operation 
yf the Libby dam may be required in order for Canada to receive 200,000 
lowatts of energy gain.” Your report shows an increase benefit of 208,000 
kilowatts for Canada. Did you assume a special operation for Canada when you 


Mr. Sexton: None whatsoever. We took the United States concept of the 
eration. 

Mr. RYAN: Will this be a firm operation in the future; do you anticipate 
t is, or do you fear it will not be? 

Mr. Sexton: Do you mean the way the storage will be operated? 

Mr. Ryan: Is there any reasonable threat to this that you can foresee 
jat the present time? 

‘ Mr. Sexton: I cannot visualize any. 

. Mr. Ryan: Is this 208,000 kilowatts a gain in dependable or firm energy? 

‘ Mr. Sexton: It is in firm energy. I should point out it is the last 29 
‘Megawatts which is dependent on the east-west interconnection in Canada to 
‘become firm. This is given in the tabulation on page 22 of our submission. 
1 figures are for firm energy. In the first column of figures under firm energy 
ting, average kilowatts, we are giving the firm energy capability of the west 
ootenay system, and you will notice that the second figure from the 
bottom is 691,000 average kilowatts. The next figure is 720,000 average kilo- 
watts. The difference of 29,000 average kilowatts is made possible by the 
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firming of the east-west tie. In respect of the 208,000 you require the e s 
west transmission tie to firm the last 29,000. 


da Ryan: When is it anticipated that that will come into effect? 
. SEXTON: We show that in 1977. 


i: be oald point out that in the meantime there will be a north- south tid 
which will be in full use. 


Mr. Ryan: That is the main grid. 


Mr. Sexton: That will be between the west Kootenay plants and th ne 
Bonneville power authority at Spokane. 


Mr. Ryan: Is that the one which is intended to go up and include the 
Peace river? 


Mr. Sexton: No, this is a different tie. 


Mr. Ryan: In arriving at your figure of 208,000, under what water cor 
ditions did you reach this conclusion? a 


Mr. SEXTON: These are firm figures; in other words, they are for minimum 
water conditions. ; 


Mr. Ryan: I notice with respect to the Kootenay in the States there are 
three tributaries below Libby dam that appear to rise in Canada. Althou 
I do not know the names of these tributaries they look to be quite substantial 
ones because they are shown on the map. I suppose the fact these tributaries 
come in below Libby gives us a lot of bargaining power in the future in 
respect of the flow into Kootenay lake; in other words, that is the flow that 
will ultimately get to the west Kootenay plants and, for that reason, perhaps 
water from the east Kootenay in Canada is not as important as we otherwise 
might think it would be. P 


Mr. SExtTon: Actually, I do not think these three streams entering ‘the 
Kootenay between Libby and Kootenay lake affect the picture very much as" ve 
have no control on them. a 


Mr. Ryan: I have one or two more questions and then I will be finished 
General McNaughton said in his evidence that the maximum diversion 
plan would produce some 360 megawatts more power than the treaty plan. 
Do you agree with this statement by the general? i 


Mr. SEXTON: Well, I can only state, Mr. Ryan, the difference we have 
_ found between the two plans. As I mentioned, they are not identical; we fou 
a difference of 1.85 billion kilowatt hours per year, which is 211 continu 
megawatts. 


Mr. Ryan: That would be about 150 megawatts less. 
Mr. SEXTON: Yes, and this is on the system. 


Mr. Davis: That would make no allowance and provision for any com- 
pensation to the United States which might be required in order to make 
the diversion. 


Mr. SEXTON: No; we included that aspect of it. 


Mr. Ryan: If the Arrow lakes project was not included in developaii 
by Canada and its flood control operation had to be carried out at the Mica 
dam could you see any confiict at Mica in the operation for this flood contr ‘ol 
and the operation required for power generation? 


Mr. Sexton: I may say this was one of the things that bothered us a 
establishing a hypothetical alternative program for comparison with the tre: 
program because there is a distinct disadvantage in not having the Arr 
lakes to re-regulate the discharge of the Mica reservoir. We have mad 
initial attempt at evaluating what that might be and it looks to us to be any- 


a 
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1€ re from 100 to 150 megawatts. But, it introduces an uncertainty in the 
rnative program that bothers us slightly. 


Mr, PucH: Mr. Chairman, may I put a supplementary question along those 


_ Certain experts have said that we should proceed with Mica without High 
Arrow. Is that at all feasible? 


Bo Vir. SEXTON: Oh, that is entirely feasible but you then do not have the 
vantage of the re-regulation at Arrow for adjustment of discharge into 
e United States to meet their requirements. 


Mr. PuGu: It is not really a practical plan. 


_ Mr. Sexton: You cannot get the same downstream benefits with High 
ATTOW alone or with Arrow alone discharging into the United States as you 
‘an with— 

a Mr. Pucu: If I may interrupt, I meant proceeding with Mica. 

Mr. SEXTON: Oh, I am sorry, that is my mistake. You cannot get the same 


i) 


nF 
\ 


downstream benefits by proceeding with Mica alone. 

_ Mr. PucH: The High Arrow is the biggest producer of downstream bene- 
fits by far, is it not? 

Mr. Sexton: Yes, it is an excellent one. 


+ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): As you pointed out, 
fr. Sexton, downstream benefits are a declining asset. 


Mr. SEXTON: They do decline. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): And, I think you said 
decline quite rapidly. 
_ Mr. Sexton: At the end of 30 years, no. You arrive at the stage of residual 
nefits by the year 2010, in accordance with the calculations. 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): An extremely temporary 
vantage. 
Mr. Sexton: Of course, he took a count of that in our computations for 
‘both programs. 
_ Mr. HERRmGE: Mr. Sexton, we have come to some very interesting conclu- 
ons in your brief. On whose estimates did you base your calculations? I 
referring to the estimates of cost, construction, flowage and so on. 
Mr. Sexton: I think the best answer I can give you, Mr. Herridge, is 
actually list where our various estimates came from. 
| Mr. Herripce: I would be very interested in that because we were unable 
to get the details of the flowage and so on in respect of the Arrow lakes from 
e provincial representatives. 
- Mr. Sexton: Starting with Duncan lake, this is estimate 201-R2 of the 
itish Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. 
_ Mr. Herripce: Have you the details of basin clearing, compensation and 
at sort of thing? 
Mr. Sexton: I can tell you these estimates include direct construction 
\sts; they include reservoir clearing and they include sales tax. 
Mr. Herrince: Has your company any personal knowledge of these 


letails? I am putting this question because on the Arrow lakes there has 
been a single owner approached with respect to compensation, whether 


L is industrial or farmlands. 
‘ Mr. Sexton: No, we do not have the details. 


ey 
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Mr. HErrRIDGE: Then, how can you be certain these costs are correct? 
For your information, there have been no roads surveyed. How do you know 
these costs are correct? 


Mr. SEXTON: We have a lot of confidence in the British Columbia Hydr rO 
and Power Authority. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Sexton, I know there has been no survey in detail of 
these various aspects’ of it. For instance, there have been no surveys in 
detail in respect of sawmills, roads, property to be compensated, whether it 
is farm or residential, and so on. In one instance the owner of quite substantial 
sawmill has not been approached. I was talking to him a, before I came 


Hydro and Power Authority ' delivered to us. In some of the estimates | 
have personal knowledge because my company has had a hand in preparing 


us good estimates. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Your company has not made any survey in respect of 
the clearing of the basins to the standards requested by the west Kootenay 
rod and gun club? 


Mr. Sexton: No. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: You have no personal knowledge in respect of the compensa= 
tion to owners or in respect of the building of wharves or roads; is that 
right? 


Mr. Sexton: No. . uf 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Nor do you have any personal knowledge in respect of 
the relocation of power and telephone lines; is that right? f 


Mr. Sexton: No. These things are entirely straight forward matter: ; 
which we assume the Hydro and Power Authority has taken care of. Ny 


Mr. HERRIDGE: There are a good many individuals, not only myself, in 
our district who are wondering how you have arrived at costs before naa 


like to know the cost of Se rtion = hatcheries to restore the fishing potentialigi™ : 


being completely accurate? 


Mr. SEXTON: We accept those figures as being accurate within the limita- 
tions of estimates at this stage of development, yes. 


Mr. HeRRImGE: Am I correct in assuming there may be changes in respect 
of these costs? 


construction and all related costs? 
Mr. SEXTON: Yes. 
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Mr: BYRNE: I should like to ask a supplementary question. Can you tell 
€ committee whether you have based your relocation costs on the so called 


| Canada plan in relation to the Bull river-Luxor project? Whose calculation 
lid you use? 


_ Mr. SEXTON: We used the international Columbia river engineering board 
ures and then brought them up to date ourselves. We used their quantities, 
eir designs and prepared our own revision of the costs. 


Mr. BYRNE: You used their figures or comparable figures in respect of 
location of railways, roads, and other matters raised by the hon. member 
for west Kootenay? 


Mr. Sexton: I am informed that in respect of the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor 
oject we obtained our figures on reservoir damages from the water resources 
lepartment of the federal government. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Do you believe that the federal government has accurate 
ures of the costs in respect of compensation for relocation and clearing of the 
sins? 


z Mr. Sexton: Mr. Herridge, I think that the figures which have been 
provided us are such that they include sufficient provision for contingencies 
and be relieved timat his ti 

an can be relieved upon as estimates at this time. 


ae ; i 
Y Mr. HERRIDGE: What is the general amount in percentages allowed for 
|contingencies in this type of estimate? 


| 


_ Mr. Sexton: I cannot tell you that figure in respect of reservoir damages. 
‘Normally our contingencies in respect of structures vary between 5 and 15 per 
l ent. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: You do not know the contingency percentage allowed for 
these less definite costs? 


Mr. Sexton: No. 


Mr. TuRNER: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Mr. Sexton several 
‘questions. In answer to a question asked previously you said that your report 
‘showed that the McNaughton plan would produce 1.85 billion kilowatt hours 
more at site power at full development than the treaty plan. Do you feel 
that this added increment power achieved by the McNaughton plan as 
compared to the treaty plan is economical and would warrant the adoption of 


the McNaughton plan and the rejection of the treaty plan? 


Mr. Sexton: I do not agree with that statement, Mr. Turner. As I explained 
when I was presenting our brief, there is a gain of 1.85 billion kilowatt hours 
per year with the alternative plan. There is also an estimated increased annual 
operation cost of approximately $10 million. Using those figures we come out 
With a cost per kilowatt hour between five and six mills. I also stated in the 
report that we could do better than that with steam power. 


Mr. TURNER: General McNaughton also stated his diversion plan would 
produce from 360 to 400 megawatts more power than the treaty plan. Do you 
| agree with that statement? 

Mr. Sexton: As I have stated before, our plan is slightly different. For 
sample, we do not have the Duncan lake project included in our plan. The 
| difference between the two plans is 211 megawatts. I guess that is all I can 


y in that regard. 


_ Mr. Byrne: Are you taking into consideration the Libby project? If you 
take that project into consideration is there not a difference of between 200,000 
and 360,000 kilowatt hours? 


Mr. SEXTON: We are referring to the total system, Mr. Byrne. 
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Mr. TURNER: Would you tell us what the capital costs are that you have used 
in respect of the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor scheme as compared to those given 
in the report of the international Columbia river engineering board of 1959? 

Mr. Sexton: The international Columbia river engineering board figures 
in 1959 are 144.1 million more or less. Our revised figure is 212.9 million. © 

Mr. TurNER: Do you agree with Mr. McNaughton when he states that the 
present cost of the High Arrow dam is greater than the cost of the east 
Kootenay project? 4 

Mr. SExtTon: No. 

Mr. TURNER: You do not agree with that statement? 


Mr. Sexton: We do not agree with that statement because the present 
estimate of the cost of the High Arrow dam is $123 million, I believe. 


Mr. Byrne: I believe the figure is $129 million. 


Mr. TurNER: I take it you do not agree either with General McNaughton’s 
testimony wherein he indicated that the capital cost of his total plan would 
only be $12 million more than that of the treaty plan? ; 


Mr. SEXTON: Well, this is a rather gray area. The difference in cost betHall n 
the two plans in our case is some $34 million without Duncan lake and $67 
million with Duncan lake. 4 


Mr. ByrNE: You have not Duncan lake in your picture but when you 
add it you arrive at 140 megawatts difference. Is that right? This is what 
tried to bring out from General McNaughton but he would not agree under any 
circumstances this was so. 


Mr. Sexton: As I have explained before, we left Duncan lake out because 
in the alternative plan it would not be constructed until quite late, in 1988. 
According to the proper way of developing the alternative plan you would have 
to build a relatively small structure on Bull river to regulate the Kootenay 
discharges, and it would not be until some years later that you would raise 
that structure and then go to Luxor and create the big reservoir and discharge 
the water down to the Columbia. In the meantime, this relatively small Bu i 
river would do away with the necessity of doing so. 4 

Mr. ByrRNE: This is the reason then that we were unable to obtain regulatio 0 
below Libby, at Bonners Ferry, under the other plan. \ 


Mr. SEXTON: Yes, until you got the big dam built. Actually, you had to 
have not only the Bull river-Luxor but also the Dorr water pumped downstream 
before you could approximate the control of floods to 60,000 cubic feet per 
second at Bonners Ferry. b) 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Sexton, in view of the unexpected increases in the cost 
of the construction of High Arrow, you are confident now that the prese 
figure of $129 million will construct this dam without further increase in 
cost? \ 

Mr. SExTon: I can only say that these are the best engineering figure 
available now, and the people who produced them are competent, re 
people. I can go no further than that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if we have concluded these questions, I wil 
thank Mr. Sexton and Mr. Wilschut for their attendance here today and fo 
their patience. i 

We are scheduled to meet again at eight o’clock. Our witness will . 
Mr. C. N. Simpson who has come here from Labrador. ¥ 
. Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, is it not 
possible for us to question Mr. Simpson tomorrow morning? These meetings a 
again getting out of hand. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Tomorrow morning, 

ve the opportunity to question Mr. J. 


ouver, Dr. R. L. Hearn, President of C: 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): A lot of these names have 
n added since I last saw the list, and it has been bad arrangement if you 
ited them all to come in this limited period of time. I, for one, protest a 


reat deal against having these meetings day after day, three times a day. It is 
erfect nonsense. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron, the program will each day, I assure you, be 
iscussed in the steering committee and whatever the recommendations of 
e steering committee may be I will report to the meeting at large, as I have 
mtinued to do since we first met. Whatever is the decision of the standing 

mittee on external affairs at large, I will comply with it. I am advised that 
have still many witnesses to hear and that these hearings are likely to 
tinue for an extended period of time and long hours. 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You have never answered 
2 question that I have asked repeatedly. You keep referring to the shortness 


ime. Have you got a date by which the hearings have to be concluded? 
Mou have never told me if we have one. 


a The CHatrMAN: I do not think I am in a position to state one. I certainly 
annot speak on behalf of the government. We have Mr. Davis with us 


Who perhaps has better information since he enjoys the position of parlia- 
mentary secretary. 


ay 


_ Mr. LEBorE: This is the purpose of the steering committee. 


_ The CuHairman: But surely this is not my responsibility. The steering 
‘ommittee is one which is represented by every party in the house and, Mr. 
Yar eron, I am sure that the New Democratic party will be well represented, 
id always has been. I do not believe there has ever been a decision taken 
the steering committee at which the New Democratic party representation 
as not there and was not effectively represented. I cannot give any assurance 
at these long hearings which are going to take a long period of time will 
€ agreeable and convenient to everyone. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am not asking that 
7 be agreeable and convenient; I am asking that they be sane. We are 
ing a farce of the hearings. 

Mr. TURNER: May I say, with all deference to Mr. Cameron, that what 
happened, I would suggest, is that because General McNaughton’s testi- 
y went on longer than we anticipated originally, the witnesses have 
backed up. We now have the case of a witness who was scheduled to 
pear earlier today, who has come from Labrador and who has an inter- 
nal engineering responsibility. I understand he is being held over here 
use we got behind schedule. It is because in fairness to the professional 
itnesses who have come here from all parts of the country, some of whom 
ye international engineering responsibilities on behalf of Canadian engineer- 
firms, that I think the Chairman is asking us to sit the evening to make up 
at schedule. 


4 Mr. HERRIDGE: I just want to say that in future, in view of the fact that 
ese hearings are bound to go on for some time, we should try to avoid 
g to meet three times a day. We have to carry on our work as well. 
) think it is only fair, and I agree with what Mr. Cameron had to say. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I want to make it perfectly clear that as Chairman I am 
in the hands of the committee at large and not in anyone else’s hands. I am 
not in a position to initiate or decide what we do, but, of course, we are 
under the guidance of the steering committee and the steering committee is 
under the control of the committee at large. I am satisfied, from what I have 
already heard from Mr. Herridge, that there are going to be a number of 


witnesses whom he wants to hear. 
Mr. HerrIpGE: I want to hear all of them. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge made it perfectly clear that we cannot 
schedule three union representatives, as we anticipated, in one day. He wants 
a day for each. If it is going to be one day for each, then we are going 
have to work that much longer hours, I suppose. I think this is the fourth 
day which we have spent with General McNaughton. Some of the answers 
have been very extensive indeed, and I had hoped General McNaughton’s 
evidence might have been concluded this afternoon. However, that is not so. 
Presumably we will have to bring the general back, if it will meet his con- 
venience. So I see no alternative but very long hours. If my friends Mr, 
Cameron and Mr. Herridge can put their heads together and suggest how 
these matters can be curtailed or reduced in time without doing an injus 
to members of the committee and House of Commons, I will be very happ 
to put these views before the steering committee and before the meeting at 
large. : 
Mr. HERRDGE: I quite agree we have to accommodate ourselves to witnesses 
who come long distances, particularly the gentleman you mentioned, and 
particularly if he has international obligations, as you say. However, we may 
have others here from Vancouver willing to stay two or three days. They will 
not be too concerned to wait a day or two to get their turn. q 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge, you do appreciate that Miss Ballantine 
has been in communication with a series of witnesses for several days and 
that they have been scheduled ahead, so that if there is any delay now we will 
have to make it up again. We have also the added inconvenience now 
respect to some uncertainty about what will happen to the representative fro 
Saskatchewan because that time was scheduled to accommodate Premier Ll 
and I do not know what the development may be there. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: We should allow plenty of spacing so that we do not r 
into these jams. i 
Mr. LEBOE: There is another thing; right now we should sit as often as we 
can if we are going to avoid doubling upon some of these other committees 
Very soon other committees will pile up and then it will be difficult for u 
attend all the meetings at the same time. We should get down to as much wo 
as we can right now. 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I should have been at 
another committee meeting this morning. Apparently these meetings Ww: 
coincide. I am suggesting, Mr. Chairman, that you should take a more real 
attitude and not cram too many witnesses in when instead of having a s 
between the days, they are going to run consecutively all the way thro 
Invitations have been sent out without proper consideration of the possibility 
of the length of time which the witness will be required to be on the stand 
Mr. TuRNER: I think the steering committee should bear that responsibility; 
not the Chairman nor the clerk. F 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am not blaming the 
Chairman; he is merely the victim of my wrath. q 


in 
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Mr. TuRNER: I might sa 
scheduling these witnesses. 


The CHAIRMAN: 


y the steering committee has been unanimous in 


The meeting is adjourned until eight o’clock. 


EVENING SITTING 


THURSDAY, April 23, 1964 


see a quorum. May we proceed? 

’| I beg to report that the following correspondence has been received since 
the last meeting: Bernard W. Ford, Edgewood, British Columbia; Mr. and Mrs. 
i R. O. Buerge, Burton, British Columbia’ Goat Guenard, Burton, British 
Columbia; Apartment & Lodging House Association, Vancouver, British 
Columbia. 
: Mr. GELBER: Mr. Chairman, I am sure the committee will be very pleased 
to hear that the announcement was made in Montreal of the appointment of 
Professor Maxwell Cohen as Dean of the McGill Law School. 

F The CHAIRMAN: I have the honour to 

another distinguished university: C. Norman Simpson, a graduate of Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario, who has undertaken postgraduate studies in 
hydraulics and sanitary engineering. Mr. Simpson’s professional affiliations are 
the Association of Professional Engineers of Ontario; the Association of Profes- 
sional Engineers of Manitoba; the Association of Professional Engineers of 
British Columbia; the Engineering Institute of Canada; the Canadian Electrical 
Association: the American Water Works Association; The International Asso- 
ciation for Hydraulic Research; and the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
‘He has held positions in H. G. Acres & Company Limited since 1941. From 1961 
to date Mr. Simpson has been president of the company. In 1959 he was vice- 
president and general manager of engineering. He was chief engineer of the 
hydraulic division in 1957, chief hydraulic engineer in 1952, and engineer and 
assistant engineer in 1941. 

With Mr. Simpson is Mr. Saaltink, who is a graduate, in Civil and Hydraulic 
Engineering, of Delft Technical University in the Netherlands. Mr. Saaltink 
joined H. G. Acres & Company Limited in 1952, and until 1961 he held positions 
of engineer in the hydraulic department, and project engineer. In 1961 he was 


appointed chief engineer of the planning division of Caseco Consultants Limited 


in Vancouver. Since 1962 Mr. Saaltink has held the position of executive en- 
gineer in charge of the Acres office for the Atlantic provinces in Saint John, 
New Brunswick. 

4 Mr. Saaltink has affiliations with the following organizations: the Association 
of Professional Engineers of Ontario; the Association of Professional Engineers 
of British Columbia; the Association of Professional Engineers of New 
Brunswick: the Engineering Institute of Canada, the Royal Institute of Engineers 
(The Netherlands); and the American Water Works Association. 

ul During his years of practice as a professional engineer in Canada, Mr. 
Saaltink has worked on resource development projects throughout the country 
including many hydroelectric projects. In particular, he has been actively 
involved in studies of power developments on the Laurie river, the Bersimis, 
Manicouagan and Outardes rivers, the Saint John river and the Columbia 
river. 

a Gentlemen, the first person I recognize is Mr. Davis, and I have no other 
names on my list. However, first I will ask Mr. Simpson for his een 
statement. Incidentally, Mr. Simpson’s statement has been presented to the 
 -20647—53 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I 


present a distinguished graduate of 


i 
l 


| 
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members. I hope they have received it by personal messenger since the meeting 
was convened this afternoon. a 


Mr. HerrmpcE: Yes, Mr. Chairman, but we have had no opportunity of 
reading it, so I think we should ask the witness to read it now. 4 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This is another reason, 
Mr. Chairman, why we should not have these meetings so closely together; we 
are not getting the briefs seven days beforehand. i 


Mr. C. N. Sumpson (P. Eng., President, H. G. Acres & Company Limited) : 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, first of all I would like to make two apologies. My 
first apology is a minor one. I am sorry to miss the hockey game myself and 
that you will miss it too, but perhaps somebody can let us know what is 
happening from time to time. As far as I am concerned, we will not miss very 
much of it. a 

My second apology is with regard to my statement. I had planned to have 
the statement printed in French as well as in English. I just came back from a 1 
extended trip and, as people like me sometimes do, I made some changes at the 
last minute. Unfortunately, there was no time for our people to make the 
translation. I hope the French speaking members will forgive this situation. q 


First of all I would like to express my appreciation of being invited to 
appear before this committee to present a statement and to answer questions 
concerning the Columbia River Treaty and Protocol. These documents dealing 
with the cooperative development by Canada and the United States of the 
water resources of the Columbia river are of prime importance to all Cana- 
dians in that they will determine the procedures and arrangements whereby 
a major renewable resource of Canada will be developed and operated for the 
benefit of all concerned. De 

Throughout the period of studies and negotiations leading to the presen t 
treaty much effort has been expended by many highly qualified and dedicated 
individuals in the preparation of a large number of reports and documents. 
The more important of these are presented and analysed in two volumes re- 
leased in February and April of this year by the departments of External Affairs 
and Northern Affairs and National Resources. These volumes in themsel 
contain a vast amount of information which I could not possibly review 
detail in the time available to me for the preparation of this statement. Ho 
ever, from my reading of them I believe that certain facts are apparent which 
although they have been stated many times before, merit restatement within 
the context of a broad view of Canada’s undeveloped energy resources. 


Electric energy is the lifeblood of modern society and a close relations 
exists between the per capita consumption of electric energy and the stand 
of living in any given area. An assured long-term supply of low-priced elect 
energy is, therefore, one of the cornerstones of our economic structure. Thi 
Columbia river is an outstanding source of renewable low-cost electri 
energy, but has hitherto not been fully developed. By constructing stor 
reservoirs in Canada, as is now being proposed, potential firm energy generat 
downstream in the United States can be increased, damaging floods in Canadé 
and the United States of America can be reduced or eliminated, and conditio. ns 
will be created which will allow the economic generation of large quanti 
of power in the river basin in Canada. 

Historically, Canada has developed its hydro-electric resources in a v 
efficient manner to meet the growing demands of the nation for elec 
energy; in fact the foresight exercised by those responsible for these devel 
ments in the past is often, in retrospect, quite remarkable. As a result, we 
have a number of hydroelectric plants which have already been fully 
preciated and which are continuing to produce electrical energy at the c 
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such that we can foresee 
el competitive with our remaining 


two facts, namely, the low cost 
energy obtainable from hydroelectric sources once a plant has been de- 


reciated, and the steady and proven trend towards lower costs of nuclear 
energy, are of prime importance to management of Canadian utilities at the 
| present time in evaluating their long-term expansion plans. 


would appear unlikely that the cost of electrical energy from thermal electric 

nuclear electric sources will fall below corresponding costs for Columbia 
river power delivered to Vancouver during the economic life of these develop- 
ments. After the Canadian investments of capital in the Columbia river gen- 
erating plants have been repaid, these plants will continue to produce energy 
but at the cost of operation and maintenance only. There are no other energy 
‘sources foreseeable at the present time in British Columbia which would be 
more attractive. 


The question has been raised as to whether or not the detailed agreements 
d procedures set out in the treaty and protocol are in the best interests of 
is country. As it concerns the cooperative development of the water resources 
a large river by two parties, namely the United States of America and 
Canada, a fundamental problem is that of sharing of costs and benefits. The 
reaty and protocol rest on principles formulated by the International Joint 
Commission for determining and apportioning benefits from the cooperative use 
storage of water. These principles have a foundation in electric utility prac- 
fice, as benefits arising through electrical interconnection of utilities in North 
America are, broadly speaking, shared equally among the participating parties. 
owever, the complexities faced by the negotiators of the treaty exceeded in 
complexity the problems normally encountered in working out an intercon- 
Nection agreement and called for arrangements which are, in some respects, 
ique. I believe that the proposed agreements pertaining to the Columbia 
er which have been worked out, and the conditions for sharing of down- 
eam benefits set out in the treaty and protocol, are definitely in the interests 
this country. 
I should now like to say a few words about the question of alternative 
emes for the provision of upstream storage. This is also a highly complex 
oblem which has been the subject of much discussion during the past few 
ars and. which has no doubt already been considered and discussed in detail 
the committee. 
It is recognized that the choice of projects for inclusion in a balanced 
eme of development of the resources of any river basin cannot always be 
sed on engineering judgment alone, particularly when the lands bordering 
-water-courses have been settled to a significant degree. The comparison of 
ernative combinations of power projects must include a careful assessment of 
he side effects of these projects on the development of other resources such as 
1eries, wild life, agriculture, recreation, tourism, and industry. 
These important matters are discussed in the government’s presentation 
per and the agricultural aspects in particular have been the subject of testi- 
y before this committee. It would appear that the number of people dis- 

ed in the alternative plans are approximately equal but that the land area 
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flooded by the reservoirs proposed in the treaty plan is considerably less than 
would be the case for the alternative plans. 

It is appropriate to mention yet another factor which must be considered in 
this connection. The ability of a scheme of hydroelectric development to supply 
the anticipated system loads economically from the time that the first project is 
commissioned until the time that the output of the last project of the development 
is completely utilized, is an important criterion in the comparison of alternatives. 
From this point of view the treaty plans for the development of the Columbia 
river, including the sale of downstream benefits to the United States of America, 
serve the power needs of the province of British Columbia better than alter- 
native plans which have been studied. 

Within the framework of the proposed agreements between the govern- 
ments of Canada and the United States of America, with regard to the sharing 
of downstream power and flood control benefits, each of the storage projects 
which Canada will undertake to construct, namely the Mica creek, the Arrow 
lakes, and the Duncan lake storage projects, fulfills an essential function. The 
Mica creek reservoir will be located upstream of all power plants on the main 
stem of the Columbia river in Canada and will control the flows passing the sites 
of these plants. The Duncan lake reservoir will be located at the head of all 
Canadian developments on the Kootenay river and will supplement the storage 
regulation provided by the Libby project in the United States. The Arrow lakes” 
reservoir will control the flow across the United States boundary and will modify 
this flow as required to obtain maximum downstream benefits. Together, these 
reservoirs are capable of providing effective flood control as well as regulation 
of river flows in Canada which will allow utilization of virtually all flow 
passing the projected hydroelectric plants. The built-in flexibility of operation 
provided by the Arrow lakes project may be of even greater importance in the 
future than it appears to us at the present, beacuse the Columbia river project :. 
will undoubtedly be part of a Canadian power pool which will include therma | 
generation near Vancouver, the Peace river project, and in all probability, 
generating stations in Alberta and Saskatchewan. Taking all of the above 
mentioned factors into consideration, I believe that the construction of the 
three storage reservoirs is the proper next step to take in the development of 
the power potential of the Columbia river in Canada. 

It may be appropriate to include in my discussion some reference to the 
alternative uses to which the water of the Columbia river could be put. The 
documents I have examined indicate that very preliminary investigations have 
shown the diversion of water for consumptive uses from the Columbia river 
basin to other river basins in Canada to be technically feasible but economically 
unattractive under the present conditions. Nevertheless, it is clearly in the na- 
tional interest to reserve the right to make such diversions at some future date 
when different circumstances may prevail. The proposed utilization of the 
water resources of the Columbia river in its own basin is clearly the only 
profitable and practical course of action for Canada and it is my impression from 
reading the relevant documents that this utilization does not preclude alternative 
water uses, should they become economic or essential in the future. 


In summary, I should like to state that I consider the treaty, the protocol, 
and the agreement on the sale of downstream benefits to the United States of 
America, together a most profitable and desirable transaction from the Canadian 
point of view. The construction of the treaty storage projects will secure 
considerable short-term economic benefits for the citizens of southern British 
Columbia and will be the key to the future supply of a substantial quantity 
of very low-cost power in Canada. I know of no other power resource in 
British Columbia that could be developed as an alternative with the same bene- 
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ficial results. I have, therefore, no hesitation in recommending that the proposed 
arrangements be implemented. 


| Mr. Davis: Mr. Simpson, I wonder if you could tell us whether your com- 
pany has had considerable experience in the field of water resources develop- 
ment or not? Could you give us in very brief terms the credentials of your 
company? 

Mr. SIMPSON: Yes, certainly. Acres was founded in 1924 by the late Dr. 
Acres, who was the first chief hydraulic engineer for the Ontario Hydro, 
the company has been in existence continuously since then, a matter of about 
40 years. Obviously the development of such a company pretty well parallels 
the development of Canada. 

Until 1940 growth was relatively small; jobs were fairly widespread. But 
since the early forties there has been a tremendous growth in our Canadian 
economy particularly in the field of power generation which I think is the one 
you are interested in. 

\ Acres has been responsible for the design and putting into operation of 
approximately 50 per cent of all power generating capacity installed in Canada 
over that period. We now have approximately 3 million horsepower of addi- 
tional capacity under construction, and we are associated in the design of 
another six to seven million horsepower at this time which has not yet been 
authorized for construction. 

The company employees number between 400 and 500 engineers, drafts- 
men, and technicians. It has worked on most of the major rivers of Canada 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Do you think that answers your question? 


Mr. Davis: Yes. 


Mr. Srmpson: By the way, I might mention just in passing that it is a 
Canadian company wholly owned and managed by its senior engineers. 

Mr. Davis: On the first page of your statement you indicate that a great 
deal of information, reports in various forms and factual data have been 


ge usble for this review. 
} Mr. Simpson: Yes. 


| Mr. Davis: In your view, is this sufficient to arrive at a definitive plan 
for the development of a river basin of this scale? 

A 6 OMr. SIMPSON: Well, it is a difficult question to answer unless you really 
have been engaged on the job for a considerable period of time; but I would 
say that it certainly would appear to be completely adequate for the purpose 
you have in mind. 


iq Mr. Davis: Is it your impression that the Columbia river treaty plan is 
sound from an engineering point of view? 


i Mr. Stimpson: From the information we have seen, and bearing in mind 
the type of people who have been engaged in the investigations of the various 
resources, yes. 


hy 


Mr. Davis: Would you say it was sound from an economic point of Ma 
i the sense that the best sequence of development has been chosen as oppose 
to the various alternative suggestions open to Canada? 


| 


| Mr. Simpson: Once again we must consider the information available to 
us and the very little time we have had to dig deeply into it, but certainly the 
methods which have been used would appear to be sound. The answers cer- 
tainly would appear to be correct. 

Mr. Davis: You would say that if the factual basis was appropriate and 
the methods of obtaining the answers were appropriate, the right answers 
logically should follow? 
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Mr. SIMPSON: Yes. 


perhaps, and get a better arrangement? 


Mr. Stimpson: I cannot quite conceive of how you might get a better ar- 
rangement. Certainly now is the time to develop some of these renewable 
resources of ours, if we are ever going to do so. 


Mr. Davis: We have heard from several withnesses that the value of thi 
upstream storage will tend to decline as thermal plants are built in the Pacific 
northwest. Would you agree with that general contention? 


Mr. Simpson: This is possibly correct, yes. 


Mr. Davis: Assuming appropriate safeguards for its recapture, does the 
export of power from Canada offend you? 


Mr. Smmpson: Not in the least. I think it is a most sensible course to fold 
low provided we have the proper contracts to protect our own interests. 


Mr. Davis: Well drawn and accounted in advance. 
Mr. SIMPSON: Yes. 


Mr. Davis: It would not bother you too much to think of leaving Canada’s 
share of the downstream benefits in the United States for a period of years. — 


Mr. Srmpson: Not in the least, no. 


protocol? 
Mr. Srumpson: Yes. 


to whether the ane improves the treaty in any way? 


Mr. Stmpson: I would say the protocol improved the treaty by reason 
clearly defining some of the things that perhaps were not too clearly defines 


items. 


Mr. Davis: Would you agree a definition of what constitutes foci i 
the United States was a necessary definition and supplement to the treaty. 


Mr. Stwpson: Of what constitutes a flood in the United States? 


Mr. Davis: By that I mean the protocol does spell out what constitu es 
a flood? MW 


Mr. SImMpPson: Yes. 
Mr. Davis: Previous to this the treaty had no definition of what consti- 


the upstream country? 


Mr. Smumpson: I would say so. To get a definition of everything always S 
very useful. 


storage ‘to be used first in the event of Pe ish 
Mr. SmmMpson: Yes. 
Mr. Davis: And Canadian storage, subsequently? 
Mr. Sumpson: Yes. 
Mr. Davis: This would be an improvement in your view? 
Mr. Srmmpson: Would you repeat that, please? 4 
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ye 


Mr. ‘Davis: The payment for flood control was determined when the treaty 
was initially negotiated, so the compensation was not in question. 
Mr. Srmpson: Right. 
Mt Mr. Davis: Subsequently in the protocol it was negotiated that flood be 
_ defined, and secondly that the United States evacuate all its storage before 
4 any call is made on Canadian storages. 
__- Mr. Smpson: Right. 


a Mr. Davis: Would you regard that as an improvement in the conditions? 
q Mr. Srmpson: I would say yes. 
‘if 


al Mr. NESBITT: Has the word “flood” in general connotation any different 
e meaning than it does in terms of the ordinary dictionary meaning? 

by Mr. Simpson: I do not think there is any difference. I suppose it is a 
Y relative term in some respects and requires definition as you are suggest- 
ing, sir. 


") 


5 Mr. ByRNE: To a politician it may mean words. 
a Mr. Davis: The treaty said that the price for the downstream benefits 


4 which Canada might sell—power—would be determined after the treaty was 
} ratified. 
4 Mr. Simpson: Yes. 


> 


: Mr. Davis: The protocol says this must be determined in effect before 
it is ratified. 

. _ Mr. Srpsown: Yes. 

1 Mr. Davis: Would you say this is an improvement? 

: Mr. Simpson: Thinking about it in a personal context, if I were in a deal 


_ involving these same considerations myself, I would want to have the money 
_ defined ahead of time. Yes, in that regard I think it would be an improvement. 


i Mr. Davis; I have several other questions, but I will now leave it to the 
' other members of the committee. I might conclude by asking you what you 


Mr. Stmpson: You are putting me on the spot. 
. Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Does Mr. Simpson’s 
| opinion have much relevance on this point? 
i Mr. STEWART: The members of the committee in the back of the room 
f cannot hear very well. 
Mr. NESBITT: Move up to the front. 
Mr. Stewart: There are other persons behind me. 
Mr. Davis: Would you say they are a competent engineering firm? 
Mr. Smupson: I am quite happy to answer the question. 
A Mr. Brewin: Really, Mr. Chairman, is this sort of question helpful at all? 
It is apparent this witness’ opinions coincide with those of the Montreal 
Engineering Company Limited in this particular case. I do not want to have 
to ask him about the opinion he has of other witnesses, and so on. Surely this 
is quite unnecessary, irrelevant and not helpful. 

« The CHAIRMAN: I think we have had a good judgment better expressed 
than I could do it myself. 
Mr. Byrne: As a member of the committee I would be very interested to 
know whether the Montreal Engineering Company Limited is held in high 
regard by this organization which apparently has been in business for some 
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40 years. I think it is germane to the discussion, if the witness feels free to 
answer the question. 


Mr. Sumpson: Let me put it this way. The engineering business, in Canada 
is a very competitive one, and we fight vigorously with Montreal Engineering © 
Company Limited and some other very good organizations in this country for © 
all the business that is going. However, I can tell you without any reservations 
whatsoever that I and all the rest of my company hold the Montreal Engineering © 
Company Limited and its people in the very highest regard. They are exceed- — 
ingly competent and they are people of integrity. They are the sort of people 
in whom I would put great confidence if I were a client looking for someone © 
to do a job of hydro engineering. I know this gives a plug to a competitor and — 
I do not particularly want to do that. But, I think the same can be said for 
all of the other engineering organizations that have been employed by the © 
government. { 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stewart is fairly quivering for a supplementary 
question. 

Mr. STEWART: I merely want to ask the witness, now that he seems to be — 
getting onto this dangerous ground, if he is fully cognizant of the fact that — 
the evidence given by the chairman of the Montreal Engineering Company and ~ 
all the various Federal and provincial engineers who testified has been con- | 
tradictory to the statements made by General McNaughton. Does that not alter — 
your judgment? 7 

Mr. Simpson: Not in the least. I have the greatest respect for the general — 
and everything he has done for this country. But, I do believe I am in an ideal © 
position to judge the competence of my competition. 4 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I have a supplementary 
question, Mr. Chairman. q 

Can you tell us if you have some first-hand knowledge of the Columbia 
river system or are your opinions all based on the documents you have read? © 

Mr. Simpson: Most of our opinions are based on the documents that have q 
been read. ; 

In the early 1950’s we did some preliminary investigations for the depart- — 
ment of northern affairs to establish the type of structures and approxia 
costs for some of the developments on the Columbia river. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Which ones? 
Mr. Simpson: Murphy creek, Mica, Bull river. I think that is the sum total. — 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands); Thank you. 


Mr. Srmmpson: In addition, along with Shawinigan Engineering Company ; 
and GE Crippen and Associates Ltd. we are part of a consortium that expects 
to undertake the engineering for the Mica develpment. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands); Thank you. 


Mr. StmmMpson: I might mention here that I do not think this would affect 
my opinion because I believe Mica is one of the projects that is common to any © 
of the schemes. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: And, you do not think there is any question about that 
at all. 


Mr. Stmpson: About bias? 
Mr. HERRIDGE: No, about Mica. Is it understood you all agree on Mica? 


Mr. Smmpson: It is my understanding that Mica is one of the developments - 
that would be common to any of the schemes. ; 
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Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Simpson, I wonder if I have the right impression from 
reading the presentation that you have made. Is it correct to say that your 
study of this matter is fairly recent? 


Mr. Stmpson: That is right. 


Mr. BREwIN: Did it largely consist of reading these two volumes that you 
referred to in the second paragraph? 


Mr. SIMPSON: Yes, and all the other various documents and pieces of 
paper. 


| Mr. BREWIN: I wonder if you would mind telling me what were all the 
other various documents and pieces of paper you read? 


Mr. Stimpson: Would you like to summarize some of these? 
Mr. SAALTINK: There has been the Montreal Engineering report. 


Mr. BREWIN: When did you get that? If I may say so, the committee 
received it one or two days ago. 


Mr. PucH: I cannot hear. 
Mr. SAALTINK: We received it a day or so ago. 


Mr. Smmpson: I would like to point out that in the course of our work 
-we have had access to most of the documents which are listed in the two 
publications that you hold in your hand. 


Mr. BREWIN: Would it not be a fair proposition to say you read this over 
-and, from the knowledge which you have in the matter, decided to give it 
pretty well a blanket endorsement? That is the impression I got. Would that 
be a fair statement? 


Mr. LEBOE: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Brewin is putting words in the witness’ 
‘mouth. That is not fair. Mr. Brewin is trying to make a court out of this and 
I do not think it is right. 


Mr. BREWIN: No, I am not. He does not have to agree with me. 
Mr. LEBoE: Ask him if he read any of General McNaughton’s material. 


if 


Mr. BREWIN: You ask your questions and I will ask mine. I am sure if the 
Chairman does not think my questions are proper he probably will rule me 
out of order. 
| In fairness, perhaps the witness would like to comment on the impression 
‘I have that this opinion was prepared fairly hastily, chiefly through reading 
these two documents that have been filed, namely the presentation and the 
related documents, and your brief or presentation consists of sort of a blanket 
endorsement. Would it be unfair to say that? | 

Mr. Srmmpson: I do not know what you mean by the words “blanket 
endorsement” and perhaps, without intending to put words into your mouth, 
Imight suggest that these two publications that you mentioned do represent a 
fairly comprehensive summary of all the factual data that there is and, in that 
respect, you might say that the information that is available is contained therein 
-and can be studied from an examination of those two particular documents. 
Further, in our business we approach things always with a jaundiced eye. 


Mr. BREWIN: Perhaps you had better explain the word ‘jaundiced.’ It 
does not sound too good. However, I am sure it does not mean anything bad. 

: The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Brewin, if you are pausing there is a supplementary 
question from Mr. Turner. 

é Mr. Turner: Mr. Chairman, I will wait until Mr. Brewin is finished. 
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Mr. BREWIN: I thought in fairness to the witness he should explain the 
words ‘jaundiced eye’. 


Mr. Srmpson: Well, one looks at anything from the top, bottom and side 
ways to make sure there is nothing there that would mislead you, is incorrect 
or unfair, so far as you can determine, and it is in this way we have examined, 
the information. 


Mr. BREwInN: I a GHee the words “blanket endorsement” and perhaps 
that is not a fair characterization. However, at any point when reading this 
material through did you have any doubt cross your mind in respect of any 
aspect of it which is discussed? Did you have any doubt about anything wht 
you could suggest to us, or was it all perfectly plain sailing? 


i 


Mr. Smupson: There are always questions to be answered until you really 
get digging in the ground and find out exactly what you are into, but I believe 
—and, I thought I said in answer to a question from Mr. Davis—that the 
information in this case and at this stage of the development is indeed very 
complete and much more factual information is available upon which to base 
a judgment than is normally the case. 


‘A 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe Mr. Turner has a supplementary. i 


Mr. TURNER: I was just wondering whether Mr. Simpson as a professiona ; 
man has not within his experience reviewed the work papers of other engineers 
in order to give either a dissenting or corroborating opinion. 4 


Mr. Sumpson: We do so regularly. i. 


Mr. TURNER: Is that not within the usual function of a professional ma n 
and professional engineer? 
4 

Mr. StvMpson: Correct. a 

Mr. TURNER: Would it not be somewhat similar to Mr. Brewin or myse if 
taking over a trial at an appeal stage and looking at the trial documents Pie 
pared by someone else at the initial stage. Would you not be in a simila: 
position in looking at the documents of the Montreal Engineering Company. 


Mr. BREWIN: I do not think my endorsement of the view I was hire to 
represent would be very helpful. 


Mr. Simpson: I know so very little about the legal profession I would 
hesitate to say that there is a parallel there, but in my ignorance I would have 
to agree that it sounds very much the same. A 


Mr. TURNER: There is nothing very unusual for you as a professional 
engineer to have access to preliminary doucuments of another engineering firr a 
and to be asked to voice judgment on them? 


i 
Mr. Smmpson: That is absolutely right. a 
Mr. TURNER: As a professional engineer, when you are given access to 
preliminary documents of another engineering firm, I take it you approach these 
documents in a professional and advised way? a 
Mr. Smupson: That is absolutely right. im 
Mr. TURNER: And on the basis of that material you exercise your profes- 
sional judgment either in corroboration of or in dissent from the judgment | of 
the engineering firm whose judgment you are asked to review? 4 
Mr. Stmpson: Correct. he 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I should like to ask a supplementary question, Mr. Chai: rs 
man. From where did you receive the information on which you based you ir 
decision? Who supplied the preliminary papers? 


Ky 
- 
4 


va 
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Mr. Smmpson: Most of the information that we obtained came from the 
federal department. 

a Mr. HERRIDGE: Did you have an opportunity to check their calculations and 
figures? 

i i Mr. SIMPSON: Obviously we could not check all these things because we 
were not engaged to do a study of that sort. This type of thing takes a great 
deal of time and expense. Certainly the opinion of the people who have done 
p the work and our knowledge of how they have performed in the past dictates 
the extent to which you are willing to accept in principle the things they have 
done. I think I made it clear that we have a very high regard for our com- 
_Petitors the Montreal Engineering Company, C.B.A., and Crippen-Wright, who 
have been engaged in this work. Certainly the senior people in the department 
of northern affairs are individuals whom we respect very much in a profes- 
sional way. They are first class people. 

i Mr. HERRIDGE: The evidence you are giving is based on information sup- 
plied to you and not on information contained in working papers developed as 
_a result of investigations undertaken by your own firm? 

| _ Mr. Srmpson: That is right. 

! Mr. PucH: Mr. Chairman, I should like to follow up the point regarding 
the original or preliminary documents. You stated that if you started to dig 
into this information a different story would result. How far did you dig into 
_the information? Did you look at the original treaty documents, for example? 
Mr. SIMPSON: Yes. 

Mr. PucH: You examined the alternate plan? 

Mr. SIMPSON: Yes. 

Mr. PuGH: What other documents did you look at? 

Mee Mr. Smmpson: We looked at all the documents which are summarized in 
_these two publications. That is, the Columbia River Treaty and Protocol and 
related documents, and the Columbia River Treaty and Protocol presentation, 
' both of which documents were published by the departments of External Affairs 
‘and Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


_ Mr. Brewin: Mr. Simpson, I should like to ask you to look at page 4, 


Yi 


tf 


“the last paragraph of your report where you have stated: 


ie It may be appropriate to include in my discussion some reference to 
the alternative uses to which the water of the Columbia river could be 
put. The documents I have examined indicate that very preliminary 
investigations have shown the diversion of water from the Columbia 
river basin to other river basins in Canada to be technically feasible but 
economically unattractive under the present conditions. 


What documents have you examined in this regard? 
Mr. Srmpson: In this regard I refer to the documents which summarize 
everything that has been done. 
y _ Mr. Brewin: You have adopted the assertions contained in this presenta- 
tion which have been based upon the report of Crippen, Wright? 
a Mr. Smupson: Crippen, Wright has done some work in this regard. 

Mr. BREWIN: Have you read their report? 


Mr. Stimpson: Yes, we have read the Crippen, Wright report as well as 
the information from Crippen, Wright contained in this document. | 
», - Mr. Brewin: You have read the versions of the Crippen, Wright report 


contained in the government presentation? 
, Mr. Srmpson: That is right. 
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Mr. BREWIN: You state further in the last paragraph on page 4 of your 
submission: 


Nevertheless it is clearly in the national interests to reserve the right 
to make such diversions at some future date when different circum- 
stances may prevail. 

Is it your opinion that it is important to follow that course? 
Mr. SUMPSON: Yes. 
Mr. BREWIN: You then continue as follows: 


The proposed utilization of the water resources of the Columbia > 
river in its own basin is clearly the only profitable and practical course 
of action for Canada— : 


2 
{ 
4 
! 
: 
3 
” 
j 


I point out to you that you stated before that in respect of the diversions | 
of water from the Columbia river basin to other river basins there are indica-_ 
tions that they are technically feasible but economically unattractive, but that 
these rights should be preserved. 


Mr. Simpson: I think that is a correct statement in respect of consumptive | 
uses, yes. 


Mr. BREWIN: Yes. You then continue to state: : 


The proposed utilization of the water resources of the Columbiall 
river in its own basin is clearly the only profitable and practical course 
of action for Canada and it is my impression from reading the relevant _ 
documents that this utilization does not preclude alternative water 
uses, should they become economic or essential in the future. 


’ 

Are you giving the impression there that from reading the documents the 3 

utilization outside the basin of the water is permitted under the terms of the | 
treaty? : 


Mr. Srmpson: There certainly are clauses in the treaty that permit of 
diversion for various purposes at different periods of time. 


j 
4 
g 
Mr. BREWIN: That is true, but is this what you are referring to in oil 
statement? : 
Mr. SIMPSON: Yes. j 

% 


Mr. BREWIN: Are you referring to explicit diversions within the Columbia 
basin or are you referring to possible diversions for consumptive purposes ~ 
outside the basin, a subject which is discussed earlier in this paragraph? 


Mr. SIMPSON: We refer to diversions of the river basin in the distant future) 
which may be economic or of importance to the country. 


Mr. BREWIN: I am afraid I have not made my question clear. You state: 


—it is my impression from reading the relevant documents that this 
utilization does not preclude alternative water uses, should they become © 
economic or essential in the future. 


Are you there referring to alternative water uses outside or inside the 
basin? I am not clear on that point. 


Mr. SmmMpson: We are referring to alternative water uses outside the basin. — 


Mr. BREWIN: Would you tell us what documents you read which led you — 
to this impression? 


Mr. SAALTINK: First of all, my impression is that for consumptive uses_ 
diversions are permitted during the life of the treaty. As far as alternative 
uses after expiration of the treaty are concerned, it is my impression that we 
will have the same rights that exist at the present time. 
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Mr. BREWIN: You refer here—and I would lik i 

| f e to press th ion— 
_ the reading of relevant documents. I wonder what dota tets ier rea i 
evant to arrive at this legal opinion? ea 
i Mr. Srmpson: It is our impression fr 

; om what the documents say. Certain] 
- we would not presume to give a legal opinion. This is our cndersantien of 
what the treaty and the attached documents do say about diversions 

i Mr. SAALTINK: There is the treaty and there 

- comments thereon. ae: he Pa 
7 fe ee Sena Do you know, for example, what the definition of consump- 
| Mr. SAALTINK: I think it is given in these documents. 

} Mr. BREWIN: It is in the treaty definitions. 

Mr. LEBOE: It appears on page 116. 

Mr. BREWIN: It is also on page 59 of the green book. 

Mr. Sumpson: Would you like it read, sir? 

Mr. BREwIN: No. I just wondered if you would look at it and I wondered 
if you would care to express an opinion, and the basis for it, as to whether 
~ a use which is what might be called a multiple purpose use, was a consumptive 
_ use as defined in subsection (e), where it is partly for generation of hydro- 
_ electric power and partly for irrigation? 

: Mr. Stimpson: Hydroelectric power is excluded, is it not? It seems to me 
Pe that is the only use that one might not put water to. 

h Mr. BREWIN: This is a key proposition. I want to know if your impression 
- here is based upon any careful investigation of the matter, whether you have 
- given thought to the multiple purpose project where you have some power 
development some irrigation developments, and whether that is a consumptive 
purpose as defined here. 

Mr. Smmpson: Certainly that is a legal matter. 

Mr. BREwIn: So you are not going to express even an impression of that? 


Mr. Srmpson: I would rather not. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have Mr. Stewart and Mr. Pugh on my list. 

Mr. STEWART: I will not ask my question now. 

Mr. Pucu: Were you here during parts of this morning and this afternoon? 
Mr. Stmpson: I was not. 

ie Mr. Pucu: I will not ask any questions then. 

q The CHAIRMAN: I hate to think this hockey game is of such compelling 
_ importance that members have no more questions to ask. 

i Mr. PucH: Too many scores are being made right here. 

Mr. BREWIN: You are not encouraging us, I hope, to start all over again, 
are you? 

fy ; The CHAIRMAN: I thank you for your patience tonight. Our witnesses for 
* tomorrow at nine o’clock are Mr. J. W. Libby, representing Caseco Consultants 
Limited, G. E. Crippen and Associates Limited, both of Vancouver, Dr. R. L. 
Hearn, President of C.B.A. Engineering Company of Vancouver, and Dr. Hugh 
 Q. Golder of Toronto. 

Mr. TuRNER: What time did you say we were sitting tomorrow? 

Y The CHAIRMAN: Nine o’clock. I believe the Caseco documents have already 
__ been distributed. 

ihe Mr. Ryan: Is it proposed that we sit tomorrow afternoon? 


suant to the zphuiivas of our steering rnmittes It is approved ca ihe commit 
at large. We will meet at nine o’clock and again at 3:30. 5 ~ 


Mr. TURNER: Mr. Chairman, I understand that there will be two briefs 
presented tomorrow, each of them being short so that there is a very good 


iis _ chance that we will be able to conclude the meeting by 11 0 clock tomorrow 
ve morning. 


The CHAIRMAN: The meeting is adjourned. 
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